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Clade ANININIG 


After Charles M. “Gil” Gilfillan T ‘51 
retired from ARI, the company he 
founded in Moorestown, New Jersey, 
he began coaching his grandsons’ 
Sth grade lacrosse team. And Gil 
knows a thing or two about lacrosse 
from his years at Duke. He was first 
team All America in 1948 and 1951. 
In 1994, he was inducted into the 
Duke Sports Hall of Fame, and in 2005, 
the lacrosse team named its Most 
Valuable Player award in his honor. 
“My children and grandchildren tease 
me that my blood is blue,” he said, 
“and | am proud of it.” 


Gil met his late wife, Joyce W’51, 

at Duke, and he and his wife of thirty 
years, Diane, have been longtime 
supporters of Duke lacrosse and the 
Annual Fund. Recently, when Gil 
and Diane wanted to make a more 
substantial gift, they decided to establish 
a charitable gift annuity. The gift 
feel llit-te Mi colm@olMiulut-telfol(-Meatelsl (ell 
income tax deduction, and it will 
provide them with an income stream 
for life. At the end of their lives, the 
remainder of their gift will benefit 
students by providing support for the 
lacrosse program and for the university's 
general financial aid endowment. 


There are many ways to invest in 
Duke’s future through a life income gift, 
bequest, or other tax-wise gift plan. . 
To explore options, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90606 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684-9731 
Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
AYAY(= Mma NANAe Lis elielalaliare Me [UL <-m-xol1) 
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The Directors’ Education Institute at Duke University is an ISS-accredited, 
intensive and innovative two-day program developed by the Global Capital Markets 
Center (GCMC) with the support of the New York Stock Exchange to address the 
continuing developments in corporate governance. This program is designed for 
board chairs, corporate directors and senior executive officers of publicly traded 
companies. Through the examination of topical issues and emerging best practices, 
participants will receive substantive instruction on the latest corporate governance 


matters impacting publicly listed companies and board members. 


With insight from leading executives, corporate directors, policymakers, and experts 
from the legal and financial services industries, along with academic authorities 
from The Fuqua School of Business and Duke Law School, the Directors’ Education 
Institute teaches participants how to develop a framework for making informed 


board decisions and exercising sound business judgment. 


¢ Richard Ketchum, Chief Regulatory Officer, New York Stock Exchange 

¢ Ken Lewis, Chairman, CEO and President, Bank of America 

¢ Steve Miller, Chairman and CEO, Delphi Corporation 

¢ The Hon. Leo E. Strine, Jr., Vice Chancellor, Delaware Court of Chancery 


¢ Karl von der Heyden, Director, New York Stock Exchange and AstraZeneca Corporation 


FEE $3,750 prior to February 1, 2006 | $3,950 after February 1, 2006 


Register online 19. 260 
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Poverty facts and falsehoods 


Between 
the Lines 


ith the naming of its newest 

Rhodes Scholars, Duke now has 

forty on that lofty list. Duke’s 

first Rhodes wasn’t precisely 
Duke’s first Rhodes. He was Charles R. 
Bagley, a 1914 graduate of Trinity College, 
the university’s predecessor. When he 
received the scholarship, in 1917, Bagley 
was a Trinity instructor in French. 

According to the Trinity Alumni Register, 
“a more deserving appointment to this 
coveted place [Oxford] was probably never 
made.” At Trinity, Bagley, who worked in 
order to pay his tuition, edited the year- 
book, took part in athletics and debate, 
and became “a man of great popularity.” 

Bagley was diverted from the path to 
Oxford, right into World War I; he served 3 
as a captain in the Army. In November 
1918, on the verge of the armistice, he 
provided an update for the Register, from 
an unspecified place in Europe. “I walked 
up and down the line, looked over the 
sleeping men, who were cold and exhaus- 
ted, and wondered how many would be 
there in the morning,” he wrote. He re- 
ported on dodging machine-gun rounds. 
“Now we all lay there, up to our necks in 
freezing water, pushing our noses deeper 
into the dirt each time shell fragments fell 
on us or the machine-gun bullets threw 
mud into our faces.” 

By the fall of 1922, he was able to reflect 
back not so much on the ways of the war- 
rior as on the advantages of being an 
Oxonian. Writing in the Trinity Chronicle, 
he said, “A few years at Oxford, of course, 
does not make a man; but the three years 
of study and travel offered by the Scholar- 
ships does afford opportunities for a good 


We confess our preoccupa- 
tion with institutional 
enhancement and limited 
man to broaden his outlook on life and to since iuills J yoneatcarn 
men and women are sent to 
Iraq to kill and be killed, 
while thousands of Iraqi 


develop himself in many ways.” 
Though a product of older institutions 
and past battlefields, Bagley spoke to current - 
. people needlessly suffer and 
concerns. “No single country—not even ; 
die, while poverty increases 
our own—has a monopoly on all the best 
things in education or in life,” he wrote. 


“Tt is rather bold to assume that we are 


and preventable diseases go 


untreated.” 


so self-sufficient and so superior that we 
cannot learn anything helpful from other 
countries.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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“T wasn’t one of those stu- 
dents who was ripping open 
their college acceptance let- 
ters. | was ripping open my 
financial-aid packages.” 





“They're the ones who you 
talk to when you come here. 





They are going to rescue 
Duke from Google.” 


“A woman comic recently 
joked that if women pub- 
lished an erotic magazine, it 
would be called Commitment 
and have a fold-out picture 
of a man ironing a shirt. 
Which is only another way 
of saying that the ancient 
ideal of marriage as a stable 
and exclusive relationship 








in which mutual promises 
are freely made and faithful- 
ly kept, is still enormously 
appealing.” 








—David C. St 
Ragan Kearns Pro 
history of Christiani 

Orlando S$ 





“T teach at a university that 
is predominantly white. 
Duke continues to make 
ereat strides in increasing 
the diversity of its students 
and faculty, but don’t let 
that fool you. My two home 
departments have one black 
faculty member each. 
Neither is tenured. This is 


not just Duke’s problem, it is 
America’s problem.” 





“Td jump out the window if 
I thought we had made no 
progress. What I am saying 
is that the changes have 
been superficial, and we are 
still a segregated society 
when it comes to schools and 
the neighborhoods where 


we live.” 





knees, and humbly attempt 
to show the university the 
heart of God.” 





“Tt’s like going from Kansas 
into Oz. Suddenly, every- 
thing is in color.” 











“Computing has become the 
third pillar of science, along 


“T regret boorish behavior by 
any Duke student. I wouldn’t 
put up with it if I were their 


“You reap a lot of benefit 
from a moderate weight loss 
of 10 percent. It’s a wonder- 


: neighbor.” 
ful message. You don’t have = 


to reach some ideal weight aTGar 
to be healthy and happy.” wit! 





“Time lost is brain lost.” 


Larry G 


“Sometimes Duke Chapel La A Sr 
and its dean have to step out ‘Stroke Center, discus 
of their regular roles, take a pbent acerca 
little risk, get down on their ‘News & World Re 
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Environment Matters 


Faculty members from the 
Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth 
Sciences explode in protest 
against the publicizing of 
dangerous problems in the 
environment through the 
common media [Under the 
Gargoyle, “Science Reality 
Show,” November-Decem- 
ber 2005]. Certainly, it was 
just a small number of the 
fifty or so faculty members 
of the Nicholas School, but 
they managed to crop the 
tail feathers of their fellows 
to act as a whole in such 
public releases. The conces- 
sion they won was to have 
future releases under the 
imprimatur of the new 
Nicholas Policy Institute, 
not the school. 

Trivial, you say? I think 
not. Fearfulness and timidity 
have won the day again. 
How many of our nonsci- 
entist fellow citizens do the 
same: “Don’t make a fuss; 
don’t speak up in public; 
hush, child, somebody might 
get mad at you, to the ex- 
treme—they might burn 
you out.” I have heard this 
from Florida to New 
Brunswick, Canada, in 
public meetings, in social 
situations, in families. 

The people of the 
Nicholas School and those 
like them around the world 
know what hideous insults 
the Life Support System of 
the Earth is trying to heal, 
and it is losing ground. They 
know on the microscopic 
level, they know on the 
macroscopic level. They are 
working their hearts and 
minds out to come to the 
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aid of the Life Support Sys- 
tem. The sense of urgency is 
palpable in their books, 
papers, and occasional pub- 
lic utterances. 

They should be silent? 
They should be careful and 
measured in what they say and 
in what forums they speak? 
We're talking about all life 
here, not just human life. 

I submit that our duty as 
citizens in a participatory 
democracy trumps all other 
roles we play in our lives. 
This duty compels all of us 
to inform ourselves and to 
educate others about what’s 
going on, to develop critical 
thinking, to speak our truths 
in public, to take part. The 
scientist having special 
knowledge about the Life 
Support System of the Earth 
—the foundation on which 
our multiple, rickety, human 
culture rests—must assert 
himself in all forums, or we 
are cooked (or, if you prefer, 
dead meat). 


Betsy Buck Duncan 749 


Monroe, Maine 


There are two articles in the 
November-December issue 
with which I strongly dis- 
agree: “Nicholas Institute 
Holds Summit for the En- 
vironment” in Gazette and 
“Science Reality Show” by 
William Schlesinger in Un- 
der the Gargoyle. In the first 
one, a statement is made 
that “President George W. 
Bush does not see the envi- 
ronment as an important 
political issue.” In the sec- 
ond article, a statement is 
made, stating, “The contrar- 
ians of evolution and global 
warming do not muster sci- 
ence to support their views.” 


DUKE 


HIDING. IN 
PLAIN SIGHT 


I agonized over whether 
there was globing warming. 
Several years ago, | tuned in 
to a television show put on 
by the Weather Channel 
wherein global warming was 
discussed by three meteorol- 
ogists. Their conclusions 
were that there is global 
warming but that almost all 
of it is brought about by 
natural causes, and probably 
less than 5 percent is caused 
by man. These natural caus- 
es are: sunspots, which hap- 
pen about every eleven years; 
volcano eruptions, during 
which the ash is spread 
throughout the world; and 
melting of the polar ice 
caps. Although the environ- 
mentalists like to say that 
CO) from burning of fossil 
fuels, etc., has caused holes 
in the ozone layer causing 
the melting, there is much 
disagreement. 

So, the reason that George 
Bush does not consider this 
subject “earthshaking,” if 
you will, is because we can 
do very little to stop it. The 
scientific proof as far as it 
goes, I have stated. How- 
ever, we should do what we 
can such as drive hybrid cars 
and clean up toxic waste 
dumps. | rest my case! 


Charles Shlimbaum M.D. ’41 
Stuart, Florida 


Roomies 








I enjoyed “Make Me a 
Match” [Campus Observer] 
in the September-October 
2005 issue of Duke Maga- 
zine. As a freshman twenty- 
two years ago, I shared Room 
104 of Wannamaker with 
Cynthia Baker ’87, A.M. ’94 





and Suzanne Gregory B.S.E. 
’87. It is amazing to consider 
that answering five basic 
questions similarly resulted 
in two lifelong friendships. 

I cannot think of Duke 
without also remembering 
all of the laughs and memo- 
ries | shared with Cynthia 
and Sue. 

Although many years 
have passed, I know we will 
always remain friends. Cyn- 
thia and I meet for coffee 
nearly every Friday morning, 
and, although we don’t see 
Sue as often (she lives in 
Philadelphia, we live in 
D.C.), the three of us were 
together this summer to cel- 
ebrate our fortieth birthdays. 
To whoever was in charge of 
the roommate pairings the 
summer of 1983, thank you! 


Holly Saas Rhodes B.S.E. ’87 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Thank you for featuring 
my beautiful wife in the top 
photo on page 25 [Make 
Me a Match” of the maga- 
zine. Seven years after the 
photo, standing with her 
father and oldest brother, 
Virginia “Ginger” Schack- 
ford entered Duke—behind 
both parents, all three 
brothers, and numerous 
aunts, uncles, and cousins. 
She enjoyed her Duke 
education, and I enjoyed 
meeting her. We both have 
treasured our Duke careers 
working with troubled 
children from the local 
community. Thanks for 
reminding us that Ginger 
was just as cute at age eleven 
as she is today. 


Dave Friedlein ’63 
Durham, North Carolina 














Chile Reception 





Let me see if I can get this 
straight [“Deadly Politics,” 
September-October 2005]. 
Ariel Dorfman has made a 
career out of telling Chile’s 
story of Pinochet’s deadly 
1973 coup. In 1970, Salva- 
dor Allende became the first 
democratically elected 
Marxist head-of-state in the 
world. In August of 1973, 
Chile’s economy was ina 
shambles. Dorfman was 
making a name for himself 
as a rising leftwing intellec- 
tual and media adviser to 
Allende’s chief of staff, which 
made him a marked man. 

On September 11, 1973, 
Pinochet led a coup and 
installed himself as dictator. 
Pinochet ruled Chile until 
1990.Under his reign, thou- 
sands of political activists 
and supporters of Allende 
were killed. Thousands more 
fled the country. Dorfman, 
now Distinguished Professor 
of literature and Latin 
American studies at Duke, 
was among them. 

Since 1990, Chile has had 
a democratic government 
and Ricardo Lagos A.M. 63, 
Ph.D. ’66 is now its president. 
Present-day Chile is a hyper- 
capitalist state, its economy 
has grown faster than any 
other South American 
country, halving poverty 
and becoming an island of 
calm among its neighbors, 
chronically mired in debt 
and social unrest. 

In other words, Chile is a 
success! Now, let’s look at 
another scenario. Suppose 
Allende had put down Pino- 
chet’s coup and established 
an even more Marxist state, 


a dictatorship, like Castro’s 
Cuba. Undoubtedly, he 
would have had to kill 
Pinochet and thousands of 
his followers, just as Castro, 
Lenin, Stalin, and Mao did. 
Then, because the economy 
was in shambles, he would 
have had to imprison, drive 
out, or kill thousands more of 
the dissidents, the intelligen- 
cia, perhaps even Dorfman! 

The history of communism 
is one of violence, diminu- 
tion of freedom, and a low- 
ered standard of living. I 
submit that Chile, under an 
Allende dictatorship, would 
have taken the same road to 
serfdom as Cuba has done. 

Why did Dorfman mi- 
grate to the U.S. rather than 
Cuba or Russia, where he 
could have experienced a 
“worker's paradise” first hand? 
Was it because the U.S. is 
the only place where he 
could enjoy the fruits of our 
capitalist economy with the 
freedom to espouse a failed 
Marxist philosophy? 

Duke University should 
repudiate professors that 
teach Socialist nonsense 
and honor professors that 
teach capitalist philosophy! 


Charles E Morton ’56 
Union City, Michigan 


Immigration Foibles 





In September-October’s 
“O&A” interview with pro- 
fessor Kathy Rudy [“A 
Whole New World’, it’s 
clear she has promoted an 
admirable and necessary 
program of observing the 
Latino immigrant commu- 
nity, but it’s also equally 
clear that she prefers to 


obscure the real issues and 
has little understanding of 
economics. I have worked 
on and off for years with 
immigrant families as a 
sponsor, a teacher, a court 
translator, an asylum wit- 
ness, and a liaison between 
immigrants and community 
groups. I’ve also spent a lot 
of time in Latin America, 
and I understand that any of 
us, if our lives had been 
blighted and our ambitions 
blocked by unbearably cor- 
rupt kleptocracies, would 
want to come to the U.S., 
even if we had to break U.S. 
law. The difference between 
legal and illegal immigrants, 
however, is the heart of the 
social and economic debate, 
a fact Rudy and her inter- 
viewer entirely ignore. 

She caricatures opponents 
to illegal immigration as 
know-nothings who say, 
“We have enough, you're 
draining our system, we 
don’t want you here.” Those 
of us who want change are 
not critics of immigrants 
but of illegal immigration, 
of a system that favors law- 
breaking Latinos over law- 
abiding, would-be immi- 
grants from other countries. 
For instance, my step- 
daughter and son-in-law 
and granddaughter from 
Kazakhstan have no way to 
legally immigrate to the U.S. 
except the annual attempt 
to win one rare slot in the 
“oreen card lottery” spon- 
sored each year by the U.S. 
(Of 15 million Kazakhstanis, 
242 won last year.) Why 
shouldn’t they have an 
equal shot at living and 
working here? 

The U.S. consul even 


Cfook’s Corner 


Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
juke joint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
post-graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
the War Between the States as they serve your 
jalapeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
filet mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
scallions, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 


Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
www.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 
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Elizabeth Allardice 
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Representing homes of distinction 


in the golf course community of 

Treyburn, located in the City of 

Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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turns down my stepdaughter 


for a one-month visitor’s 
visa. Reason? Section 214b 
of the Immigration and 


Nationality Act requires the 


consul to decide that she 
will become illegal unless 
she can prove otherwise. 
While turning down a legal 
request by a university-edu- 
cated, quadrilingual relative 
of a U.S. citizen who guar- 
antees her return, our 
bureaucracies virtually wel- 
come and offer drivers’ 
licenses, education, and 
Medicaid to Latinos who 
break the law to come here. 
Ms. Rudy also drags out 
the old myth used by both 
business and pro-illegal 
immigrant groups that the 
Latinos are doing jobs no 
Americans would do. With- 
out them, she says, “Our 
infrastructure would shut 
down, from nannies to 
domestic workers to road 
workers to construction.” 
No, without illegals forced 


to work for minimum or 
below-minimum wages and 
benefits, affluent Americans 
would have to pay living 
wages to blue-collar Ameri- 
cans. Businesses would also 
have to pay higher wages to 
legal residents. Outside 
Rudy’s classroom, the laws 
of supply and demand have 
not been revoked. Without 
illegals, the demand for these 
services would continue, 
the supply would be less, 
and the wages would go up. 
By all means, let us create 
a fair system for rejuvenat- 
ing our society with immi- 
grants from around the 
world. That might be a sys- 
tem of guest-worker permits 
or something else. In doing 
this, let’s not insult would- 
be immigrants from other 
countries, condone criminal 
activity, or nurture cultural 
ghettoes where people are 
isolated by language and 
subject to cultures that con- 
done domestic violence. 


And let us not sacrifice the 
livelihoods of America’s 
blue-collar workers on the 
altar of political correctness 
that says borders signify little 
and all cultures are equal. - 


Wallace V. Kaufman 61 


Jacksonville, Oregon 


CORRECTION: An article 
about the baby-boom gener- 
ation, “Talking ’bout My | 
Generation,” in the May- 
June 2005 issue inaccurately 
characterized the 1968 
takeover of the Allen 
Building. According to | 
archival records, the black 
students who had occupied 
the building exited peace- 
fully, but Durham police 
subsequently clashed with a 
crowd of white students 

who had assembled outside 
the building and fired tear 
gas to disperse them. Duke 
Magazine regrets the error. 
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“MALS has enabled me creatively to resolve the often 





| incongruous influences of my past, to draw upon the 
best of each part of my world while nourishing the 
curiosity that is fundamental to a liberal education. 

I am deeply grateful to MALS for catalyzing the most 
rewarding academic experience of my life.” 


Tom Leggett '87, Programmer Analyst, Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Institute at UNC-Chapel Hill 


The Master of Arts in Liberal Studies at Duke University 
is a part-time graduate degree program that gives 
motivated adults the opportunity to expand their 
knowledge and to continue their personal and 
professional growth. Tuition assistance available. 


Call (919) 684-3222. Visit www.mals.duke.edu. 
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IF YOU LIVE FOR 
DUKE BASKETBALL, 
YOU CAN'T LIVE 
WITHOUT XM. 


XM is the Official Satellite Radio Partner of the ACC, so you can catch Duke basketball and 
foothall games wherever you are. In fact, with XM, you get the best of ACC, Pac-10 and 
Big Ten basketball and football. Plus, catch exclusive sports programming like Basketball 
and Beyond with Coach K, a weekly show where Coach K and co-host Dave Sims provide 


analysis, interviews and perspective about life on and off the court. XM has America’s largest 


playlist with 100% commercial-free music, plus ACC 


news, talk and over 5,000 live sporting events. ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE, 


LISTEN LARGE.” 
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Twilight view through the arch that bridges Perkins and the Bostock Library 
Photo by Michael Zirkle — 

















Bostock Library, von der 
Heyden Pavilion Dedicated 


uke C elebrated the k Ne awaited dedi 
cation of the new Bostock Library, 
the last of several new buildings on 
campus to be officially dedicated. 
[he library, along with the adjacent Karl 
and Mary Ellen von der Heyden Pavilion, 
opened to students on October 12, marking 
the completion of the first stage of the Perkins 
Library expansion and renovation project. 

The two buildings, along with a tower ad- 
dition to Perkins and a three-story gateway 
joining Perkins and Bostock, increase Per- 
kins’ size by more than 120,000 square feet. 
The new library boasts several large reading 
rooms, group study rooms, and informal seat- 
ing areas, as well as wireless Internet and more 
than ninety computer workstations. The glass- 
walled pavilion, which sits in the nook be- 
tween Perkins and the Languages Building, 
was designed for use as an informal study space 
and café, but will also host special events. 

The dedication ceremony in November 
featured panel discussions on scholarship in 
a digital age and the changing role of the 
library in the academic community, as well 
as remarks by President Richard H. Brod- 
head, Provost Peter Lange, and Merilee Huser 
Bostock ’62. Speakers focused on the im- 
portance of libraries being dynamic and pre- 
pared for change as the Internet and other 
technologies affect the ways that students 
conduct research. 

The five-story Bostock Library is named for 
Roy Bostock ’62 and Merilee Huser Be stock; 
their children, Victoria Bostock Waters ’85, 
Matthew Franklin Bostock 91, and Kate Bos- 
tock Shefferman ’94; and several members 
of their extended family who are Duke alum- 
ni. Naming the new library after the Bostocks 
is intended to recognize the family’s contri- 
butions to Duke, which include generous 
financial support and years of volunteer 
leadership service. Roy Bostock, chair emer- 
itus of BCom3 Group Inc., one of the world’s 
leading advertising and communications 
holding companies, served two terms on 
Duke’s board of trustees, beginning in 1991. 

The pavilion was named in honor of Karl 
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M. von der Heyden ’62 and Mary Ellen von 
der Heyden of New York. Karl von der Hey- 
den, a former vice chair of the board of di- 
rectors of PepsiCo, Inc., was elected to Duke’s 
board of trustees in 1995 and now serves as 
vice chair. 

The Bostock and von der Heyden addi- 
tions are only the first stage of the Perkins 
project. When Bostock opened in October, 
the first floor of Perkins was closed immedi- 
ately for renovations, slated to be completed 
this summer. Future phases of the project 
will include renovating additional floors 
and stack areas, repositioning the entrance 
to Perkins, and renovating the Gothic and 
Deryl Hart reading rooms. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


Bostock Library and 
von der Heyden Pavilion 





122,275 


area, in square feet, of 
Bostock addition, in- 
cluding new Perkins Tower 


350 
72,996 
96 

87 


9 group-study rooms 


tons of Duke stone used 
linear feet of shelving 
computer workstations 


carrels 


7 reading rooms 


4,480 area, in square feet, of the 
Karl and Mary Ellen von 


der Heyden Pavilion 
5,700 


square feet of windows 
in the glass pavilion 


16 


feet in width of gateway 
arch that connects West 
Campus to new Fitzpatrick 
Center campus 


$55 million 


total cost of addition, 
pavilion, and Perkins’ 
first-floor renovations 


total books in all 
Duke libraries 


5.5 million 


$300-million Financial Aid 
Initiative Launched 





alling it “crucial to Duke’s long-term 

ability to attract the very best stu- 

dents and to make quality education 

affordable for all families,” President 
Richard H. Brodhead announced in Decem- 
ber that Duke plans to raise $300 million in 
new endowment funds over the next three 
years to strengthen financial-aid programs 
for students. The Financial Aid Initiative 
seeks $245 million for undergraduate aid, 
including $15 million for athletic scholar- 
ships, and $55 million to support graduate 
and professional-school students. 

In a speech outlining the initiative, Brod- 
head said that $148.6 million of the $300- 
million goal has already been given or 
pledged, including $100 million to be used 
to encourage other donors by matching new 
gifts on a dollar-for-dollar basis, the largest 
amount ever available to Duke for match- 
ing purposes. That $100 million includes 
$75 million committed in October by The 
Duke Endowment and an additional $25 
million pledged by four sets of donors: Kevin 
R. and Gayla J. Compton, parents of Elena 
Compton ’06; Bruce Karsh ’77, a trustee, 
and his wife, Martha Karsh; Robert K. Steel 
73, chair of the university’s board of trus- 
tees, and his wife, Gillian Steel; and Karl 
von der Heyden 62, vice chair of the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees, and his wife, 
Mary Ellen von der Heyden. 

Brodhead has repeatedly emphasized that 
increasing financial-aid endowment is a 
core university goal. “When we invest in 
financial aid, we’re investing in the devel- 
opment of talent, and so investing in our 
social future.” 

New financial-aid resources will ensure 
the university's long-term ability to main- 
tain a “need-blind” admissions policy, while 
continuing to strengthen its academic and 
other programs, according to Provost Peter 
Lange. “This commitment to financial aid 
has enabled Duke to enroll a much more 
socially and economically diverse student 
body, while significantly increasing the in- 
tellectual quality of our students.” 


Duke is among a small number of univer- 
sities across the country with a need-blind 
admissions policy that admits students with- 
out regard to their ability to pay. It commits 
to provide a four-year financial-aid package 
to meet the demonstrated financial need of 
qualified students. Some 40 percent of Duke’s 
undergraduates receive need-based aid from 
the university in financial-aid packages that 
consist of grants, loans, and work-study that 
average about $28,000. Of that, $21,000 is 
in outright grants from the university. Last 
year, Duke invested about $129 million in 
financial aid. 

Brodhead said that, compared with its chief 
rivals, far less of Duke’s financial-aid budget 
comes from restricted endowments. “Duke 
meets its aid commitments out of the same 
pool of funds that supports most everything 
else here, including academic programs.” 
The result, he said, is that in lean years, 
“Duke’s need to fund student aid will be in 
competition with its need to fund the pro- 
erams that would make top students and fac- 
ulty want to come here in the first place.” 


Class Project Yields 
Online Campus Map 





hanks to the senior capstone class of 
Duke’s interdisciplinary program in 
technology and information science, 
the university now has a key piece of 
infrastructure that it long lacked: a user- 
friendly, online campus map. 
For years, visitors to campus and students 
alike had depended on a variety of maps 
drawn up by different departments. But other 
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Duke Trading Cards, 
Without the Gum 


tudent-run Matter Magazine has made 

it possible for students to trade a Brod- 

head for a Wasiolek, or a Munger for 

a Nowicki. In the fall, the magazine, 
which comes out about once a month and 
aims to show off the wacky side of Duke and 
Durham, printed Duke trading cards in the 
style of 1967 Topps baseball cards. 

Each pack, hand-wrapped in wax paper, 
features ten cards. The complete set consists 
of twenty-five cards, and the magazine’s edi- 
tors hope to come out with a second set dur- 
ing the spring semester. 

There is one difference from the old- 
school baseball cards—no bubble gum. “That 
would be messy,” says Charles Lin, a senior 
who is editor-in-chief of Matter. The cards 
feature such luminaries as President Richard 
H. Brodhead (who “demanded” that his title 
be “el prez,” according to Lin), political-sci- 
ence chair Michael Munger (who lists his 
special power as “professional wrestler”), 
dean of students Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. 
78, LL.M. 93 (who says her favorite spots 
on campus are the Al Buehler Trail and Wal- 
lace Wade Stadium), and dean of natural 
sciences Steve Nowicki (who claims his 
special power is “the ability to see through 
people and detect true essences”). 


than a detailed facilities management map 
that took a specific browser and a special 
computer program to function optimally, all 
were little more than uploaded paper maps 
that gave, at most, the names of buildings. If 
you were looking for a department or fac- 
ility, but didn’t know the name of the build- 
ing it was in, good luck. 

Enter Information Science and Informa- 
tion Studies 200, a project-based seminar of 
seven seniors taught last spring by Casey Alt, 
ISIS’s administrative director, and Jessica 
Mitchell, project manager in the Office of 
Information Technology. 

Aware that there had been a discussion 
going at Duke for years about what the ideal 
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Marital/Family Status. 
Special Power: Telepathy 


American Literature cl 





Favorite Quote: “Y¢ 





need.” ~ The Rolling Stones 





Lin says the collection includes people 
who make Duke unique, or those whom stu- 
dents may not know but should. They reveal 
such personal details as their favorite drink, 
the most amusing thing a student has said 
in class, and the title of their dissertation. 
Few have turned down requests to be pic- 
tured: “Most of the time they love it. It gives 
them the respect they deserve.” 

For the record, no plans are in the works 
to develop student trading cards. But if they 
were, how would Lin, a biology and physics 
major, answer the questions he’s posed to 
Duke faculty and administrators? 


campus map would look like, the two instruc- 
tors latched onto the idea and presented it 
to the spring 2005 class as a possible project. 
“At first, we thought we’d just do our own 
map that would maybe appear on the ISIS 
website,” Alt says. “As it evolved, it became 
clear that administrators really wanted to 
do this. It had the opportunity to be the 
Duke map.” 

The students surveyed fifty-seven online 
campus maps from around the world, ranging 
from static PDF files to three-dimensional 
flash displays, and listed good and bad fea- 
tures. They focused on a number of areas: 
usability, speed, scale, and information. With 
that as their starting point, the students cre- 


DICK BRODHEAD 
PRESIDENT OF 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Age: 58 Height: 511” Years at Duke: 1 
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litle & what you uctually do: President of Duke 
University. On @ day to day basis, | am the ‘master of all | 


Wife (Cindy), Son (Dan) 


Envorita Drink, Diet Or. Pepper 

Tile of Dissertation. Hawthorne, Melville and the Novel 

Eavonite Restaurant, Magnolia Grill for sure, but there is a 
new place over in Carrboro called Fiesta Grill that | like a lol 
loo. 

Eayorite Spot on Campus: It may sound lame, but my office, 
because you can watch everyone come and go. My second 
favorite spot Is my house. It's the only president's house that 
when you come onto campus you can follow @ path right to 
my door 

Most amusing thing from taaching: Ones, while teaching an 


| had a slip-up in what | was say 
ing and erroneously reported thal 
brain hemorrhoid.” The class was very amused 

an'l always get whal you want. But, if 
you try sometimes, you just might find, you get what you 


Stephen Crane died from 
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His special power is counting yeast cells 
and his favorite on-campus spot is the Cof- 
feehouse on East Campus. But he’s quick to 
point out: “I don’t think I deserve a card.” 

As of December, more than 6,000 cards 
had been distributed around campus, but Lin 
says there are plenty more to go around. 


Cards are distributed free at the Coffeehouse. 


Cards may be purchased online, 
$5 for two packs or $10 for the complete set, 


at www.duke.edu /web/ matter. 





ated mock-ups of what the site might look like 
and put together a series of presentations for 
administrators. Throughout the project, they 
worked closely with campus services, the of- 
fice of news and communication, and OIT. 

“Jess and | stressed that the hardest part of 
this [wouldn’t] be the programming. It [would] 
be the project management,” Alt says. “You 
don’t learn that anywhere, but you spend 90 
percent of your time on it. That’s what will 
make or break you.” In the end, he says, the 
group declined to select a project manager 
but instead worked within a horizontal struc- 
ture, with individuals stepping into temporary 
leadership roles, as needed. That approach, 
he says, was surprisingly successful. 


One key to the group’s success on the pro- 
ject was the diverse backgrounds of its mem- 
bers, according to Alt and Mitchell. The class 
consisted of students majoring in economics, 
political science, chemistry, and mathematics, 
as well as computer science. Some students 
chose to focus on programming the map; 
others on researching the campus buildings, 
communicating with administrators, and 
putting together project presentations. 

The project bridged the gap between the 
students’ academic and professional careers 
figuratively—by giving them a real taste of 
what their careers might be like—and lit- 
erally: At the end of the semester, five mem- 
bers of the class were hired by OIT to remain 
in Durham over the summer and complete 
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- the map for an August 2005 launch. 
Pe elihe result is Duke’s first dynamic, user- STUDENT SNAPSHOT 
driven map. It’s so successful that many de- Rabia Zahir, political ambitions 
partmental websites and campus events an- 
nouncements have already linked to it. The y the time Rabia Zahir was __ Italy, and the family moved again. How- year. Then, one day, she received an 
map allows users to zoom in on different parts only ten years old, she had ever, an increasing number of warlords e-mail message from her cousin about 
of campus. In addition, it offers a powerful already lived in six different began vying for the presidential an organization called the Initiative 
_ search function that recognizes partial names countries and through two appointment, and her father resigned to Educate Afghan Women that was 
as well as building descriptions, and pro- wars. Born in 1983 in Kabul, after only eleven months. The family looking for women interested in higher 
vides parking information, building histo- Afghanistan, she moved with her family relocated once again—this time to education. “| was intrigued,” she 
ries, facility and departmental information, to India when she was five to escape northwest Pakistan, close to theirstill- recalls, “so | sent my resume to them.’ 
and pictures of buildings from the perspec- the Afghan civil war. Shortly after their unstable native country. Six months and a handful of interviews 
tive of a person approaching on foot. It also arrival, her father was appointed the Zahir attended school in Pakistan __later, she was accepted into the pro- 
happens to be one of the few Duke maps Afghani ambassador to Kuwait, and the for ten years and intended to become a_ gram. She began filling out papers for 
that is geographically correct, not having family followed him to Kuwait City. doctor. But when she was nineteen, her Duke shortly thereafter. 
Then came the first Gulf War. “I dis- father died, and Pakistan became un- A freshman, Zahir plans to use her 


been manipulated to fit onto a page. 

And because the site was built dynamic- 
ally—the map image is not saved anywhere, 
but instead recreates itself from program- 
ming code whenever loaded—it can be con- 
tinually updated to reflect new construction 
or department moves as the campus continues 
to grow. The seven 2005 graduates involved 


tinctly remember the beginning of the safe for her and her family. “Because of time at Duke as a launching pad for 
war,” she says. “We were going to a pic- the paternal culture,” she says, “it is Afghan politics, which have been histor- 
nic lunch that we had every Friday. All very difficult to live alone in Pakistan ically closed to women. “This might 

of a sudden, my sister came running without a male member in the family.”A sound slightly unreasonable,” she says, 
out and said that she had seen heli- family without a father or other male “but my ultimate dream is to be the 
copters with Iraqi flags on their bel- relative is looked down on and viewed __ president of Afghanistan. | am setting 
lies.” Zahir’s family rushed inside to as vulnerable, she explains. They received high goals for myself because | believe 
watch the news and learned that the threatening phone calls and letters, that if you are in politics, you can make 








a the project were Jane Bloomgarden, Eric Iraqi army had invaded. and their house was repeatedly burgled. more changes in less time.” 
Buescher, David Eisinger, Nikhil Jariwala, Although she and her family were These difficulties, coupled with She says that she also feels a sense 
Alberto Laverde, Mary McKee, and Ann- never threatened with violence, it was _ financial trouble and serious concerns _of responsibility to her country. She 
Drea Small. ; P still a difficult period for Zahir. “| about the feasibility of living in comes from a family of leaders and 

| Alt says that after the success of the map- remember having no electricity or water Pakistan, forced Zahir to abandon her —_ wishes to continue that legacy. 

_ ping project, administrators haven’t left him for months.” medical studies for computer science, And, she says, she believes that in 
short on ideas for future class undertakings. She also remembers the Iraqi army's which was less expensive and required _ her lifetime Afghanistan will elect a 

_ “Everyone who wants something done,” he burning of Kuwait's oil fields. “The sky _less schooling. Soon after, however, female president. “I’m willing to wait,” 

| says, “it becomes the next ISIS 200 project.” went black for many days. twas like Afghanistan regained some stability, she says. “I think that Afghanistan will 
nighttime throughout the entire day.” and the family took advantage of the —_be ready one day, at least by the time 
| Soon after the war ended, Zahir's opportunity to return home to Kabul. —‘I'm sixty.” 


Explore the campus: www.map.duke.edu father was appointed ambassador to She worked in Kabul for about a —Matt Dearborn '07 
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Three for the Rhodes 





wee Duke seniors have been awarded 
prestigious Rhodes Scholarships. Adam 
& LD). Chandler of Burlington, North 

1 Carolina, and William L. Hwang and 
Rahul Satija, both of Potomac, Maryland, 
were among the thirty-two recipients se- 
lected from 903 applicants from 333 colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
Five other Duke students where chosen as 
regional finalists. 

Rhodes Scholarships, created in 1902 by 
the will of British philanthropist Cecil 
Rhodes, provide two or three years of study 
at the University of Oxford in England. Re- 
cipients are selected on the basis of high 
academic achievement, personal integrity, 
leadership potential, and physical vigor, 
among other attributes. 

Chandler, a math major, has carried out 


numerous research projects in the field of 


applied computational mathematics, includ- 





to pursue a master’s degree in applied and 
computational mathematics at Oxford. 

Hwang, an A.B. Duke Scholar, is a triple 
major in biomedical engineering, electrical 
and computer engineering, and physics. He 
IS part of a research team developing elec- 
trical chips to perform rapid chemical an- 
alyses of small amounts of a substance. In 
2003, he co-founded a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, United InnoWorks Academy Inc., which 
develops creative science and engineering 
programs for young people from underprivi- 
leged backgrounds. He has received Gold- 
water and National Science Foundation 
awards, and is a member of a men’s volley- 
ball squad at Duke. He will pursue a doctor- 
ate in biological physics at Oxford. 

Satija is a senior majoring in biology and 
music, with a minor in math. He has been 
carrying out research in bioinformatics, cur- 
rently focused on the sea-urchin genome 
and smallpox virus. Awarded a Goldwater 
Scholarship for his scientific work, he is also 
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Oxford bound: Rhodes Scholars Chandler, left, Hwang, and Satija 


ing work on computational quantum chem- 
istry, molecular evolution, traffic modeling, 
and linguistics. He served as a research in- 
tern at the National Security Agency, where 
he focused on problems in cryptography. A 
Goldwater and Byrd Scholar, he is manag- 
ing editor of the Journal of Young Investiga- 
tors. He is also a cellist and president of the 
Duke Symphony Orchestra and volunteered 
in an orphanage in Tanzania. He was one of 
three members of a Duke team to win a Math- 
ematical Association of America prize for 
best solution to a problem posed in the 2005 
Mathematical Contest in Modeling. He plans 
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concertmaster for the Duke Symphony Or- 
chestra, is the first violinist of a student 
string quartet, teaches violin to inner-city 
youths in Durham, and holds Duke’s only 
music-performance scholarship. He has won 
first prize in several competitions, including 
the Russian-American International Festival 
of Young Virtuosos and the Durham Sym- 
phony Concerto Competition, and has per- 
formed in orchestral concerts at the Kennedy 
Center in Washington and at Carnegie Hall. 
He also plays with the Duke recreational 
tennis club. He plans to pursue a doctoral 
degree in bioinformatics at Oxford. 


Tisch Gift to Cancer Center 
Sets Record 


uke Medical Center has received a 

$10-million gift from the Preston 

Robert Tisch family of New York te 

support cancer research at the Brain 
Tumor Center at Duke and the Duke Com- 
prehensive Cancer Center. The gift, the 
single largest ever received by the cancer cen- 
ter, was announced just a month before Tisch, 
chair of Loews Corporation and chair and 
co-owner of the New York Giants football 
team, died of a brain tumor. 

Of the $10-million gift, half will be used 
to fund research on new brain-tumor drugs 
and to support brain-tumor clinical trials. It 
will help to extend the “translational” re- 
search program that Accelerate Brain Cancer 
Cure created with Duke in 2002 to acceler- 
ate potentially life-saving drugs from the lab- 
oratory to the clinic. 

The other $5 million will be used to create 
the Preston Robert Tisch Cancer Investiga- 
tors’ Fund, which will be used to recruit 
promising cancer researchers to Duke. The 
medical center will contribute an additional 
$5 million toward the Investigators’ Fund. 

In recognition of the gift, the Brain Tu- 
mor Center at Duke, which currently treats 
more than 2,000 patients from around the 
world, will be renamed the Preston Robert 
Tisch Brain Tumor Center at Duke. Tisch’s 


son, Steven, will serve on the center’s board. 


Nixon’s Letter to Sirica Given 
to Law School 


n July 23, 1973, President Richard 

Nixon J.D. ’37, in a letter to federal 

Judge John J. Sirica, refused to com- 

ply with a subpoena seeking taped 

conversations from the Oval Office. He ar- 

gued for executive privilege, writing, “It 

would be wholly inadmissible for the Presi- 

dent to seek to compel some particular ac- 

tion by the courts. It is equally inadmissible 

for the courts to seek to compel some par- 
ticular action from the President.” 

Sirica rejected Nixon’s argument, saying 


that executive privilege did not apply to the 
tapes. His ruling was upheld on appeal, lead- 
ing to the release of the infamous tapes that 
would link the White House to the Water- 
gate cover-up, and, ultimately, the resigna- 
tion of the president. Thirty-two years later, 
Nixon’s original letter, on White House 
stationery somewhat yellowed from age but 
still intact, was presented to the law school 
by Sirica’s son, John “Jack” Sirica Jr. ’76, an 
editor at Newsday. 

The younger Sirica, who had dropped out 
of Duke temporarily and was living at home 
with his parents during part of the Water- 
gate case, told of the stress his father went 
through as he deliberated the issues in- 
volved in the case. 

“T think we owe a great deal to a federal 
judge who first addressed all these great con- 


stitutional questions and had the courage of 


his convictions to render the decisions that 
he thought were called for by the Constitu- 
tion,” said Christopher Schroeder, Charles 
S. Murphy Professor of law and public-poli- 
cy studies, speaking at the ceremony hosted 
by the law school in honor of the presenta- 
tion. “It’s a nice commemoration of a trou- 
bled presidency,” Schroeder said. 


Sanford Center Dedicates 
Rubenstein Hall 


ubenstein Hall, a second building at 
) the Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy complex, was dedicated No- 
vember 4 in a celebration under- 





scored by a focus on the future: University of 
ficials spoke publicly for the first time about 
creating a new school of public policy. 

The $12-million Rubenstein Hall, which 
opened in August, houses technologically 
up-to-date classrooms, computer labs, a 
resource room, and on-campus space for the 
institute’s growing research centers. 

At the dedication ceremony, administra- 
tors thanked Duke trustee David M. Ruben- 
stein ’70 for his $5-million gift to the project. 
Rubenstein, in turn, thanked the anony- 
mous Duke admissions officer who admitted 
him forty years ago, as well as university offi- 
cials who provided financial aid so he could 


Chris Hildreth 


Powell point: former 
Secretary of State 
addresses leader- 
ship qualities 


enroll. “Tuition was $2,000 a year then, but 
it seemed like $200,000 to me,” he said. 

Rubenstein, who heads a leading private- 
equity firm, said he hopes his contributions 
encourage more students to study public 
policy and spend time in public service. The 
day of festivities also included a late-after- 
noon speech by General Colin L. Powell. 
Powell, former U.S. Secretary of State, spoke 
to a crowd of more than a thousand stu- 
dents, alumni, administrators, and local res- 
idents about the importance of developing 
service and leadership qualities. He de- 
scribed his own rise from underachieving 
high-school student, and talked about the 
U.S.’s role as a world leader. 

A task force appointed by Provost Peter 
Lange recommended last fall that Duke take 
steps to create a school of public policy. 
Duke’s public-policy program is the only 
top-ten policy program in the nation that is 
not supported by a school structure. 

Lange said such a structure would offer 
the institute an opportunity for “greater 
autonomy and expanded ambitions,” while 
allowing it to “remain deeply integrated with 
the rest of the university.” He noted that 
“hurdles to be overcome remain,” including 
financing the school and resolving complex 
administrative issues. 


Wallter, Wall-crawling Robot 


WME or the second year in a row, a two-and- 
5 

i a-half-pound robot named Wallter, 
designed by Pratt School of Engine- 















ering students, won an international 





wall-crawling robotics competition held in 
London. 

Wallter competed against robots created 
by university teams from the United King- 
dom, Germany, and Italy this year to win a 
$900 prize at the eighth International Con- 
ference on Climbing and Walking Robots. 
Each team’s robot was required to move from 
the floor to a magnetic wall, move around 
obstacles on the wall, cross a raised bar, and 
then stop at the ceiling. 

The conference and competition are in- 
tended to stimulate design innovation in 
wall-crawling robotics that can be used for 
security and safety-related jobs such as look- 
ing for cracks in a support beam or finding 
improvised explosives. 

Smaller than a phone book, Wallter hugs 
the wall using a suctioning “tornado in a 
cup” produced by a spinning blade. The suc- 
tion system was designed by Vortex HC, 
LLC, the team’s sponsor, based in Morris- 
ville, North Carolina. Magnets enable Wall- 
ter to stay on the wall while crossing the 
raised bar. The robot uses three ultrasonic 
sensors to detect and avoid obstacles, and is 
programmed to distinguish between an ob- 
stacle and the ceiling. 

The Duke team that traveled to London 
for the competition included Brian Hilge- 
ford, a senior in mechanical engineering; 
Gareth Guvanasen, a sophomore in com- 
puter science and electrical and computer 
engineering; Jamaal Brown B.S.E. ’04; and 
Brian Burney, a former Pratt staff member 
who is now an N.C. State University gradu- 
ate student and an employee at Vortex HC. 
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Spring Break Project: 
Rebuilding Gulf Coast 


s part of an interdisciplinary, service- 

learning course, more than 150 stu- 

dents will participate in a course that 

analyzes natural disasters. “Natural 
Catastrophes: Rebuilding from Ruins” is co- 
sponsored by the Pratt School of Engineer- 
ing, the Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment and Earth Sciences, and the Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy. 

Besides analyzing various factors that cause 
disasters, students will explore how societies 
plan for and respond to the immediate and 
long-term issues associated with survival 
and reconstruction. Students can elect to 
participate in a service-learning trip to the 
Gulf Coast over spring break (March 10- 
20) to assist in the rebuilding effort under 
the aegis of Habitat for Humanity, the 
United Methodist Church, and other non- 
profit agencies. 

If you are an alumnus, faculty or staff 
member, or student not enrolled in the 
course who would like to take part in this 
project, go to www.pratt.duke.edu/courses/ 
egr165.02 for more information. 


Fulbright Scholars — 


he count is in: Twenty-two Duke grad- 

uates and graduate students were 

awarded 2005 J. William Fulbright 

Scholarships to study abroad for a 
year and otherwise benefit from living in a 
foreign culture. 

The Fulbright program, the U.S. govern- 
ment’s premier scholarship program, was 
created by Congress in 1946 to foster under- 
standing among nations through education- 
al and cultural exchanges. 

“Duke is honored and delighted to have 
so many Fulbright recipients for the 2005- 
06 academic year, especially since out of the 
close to 7,000 persons who apply, only around 
1,100 grants are given to U.S. citizens to 
study overseas,” says Darla Deardorff, Duke’s 
Fulbright adviser. 

This year’s Duke recipients include a 
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SYLLABUS 


PPS 1958.94: Column Opinion Writing 


f there is one thing William 
Raspberry knows how to do, it’s 
write newspaper columns. He has 
been a syndicated columnist for 
The Washington Post for thirty-nine years. 
In theory, teaching a how-to class on the 
subject ought to be a walk in the park. 
However, “Column Opinion Writing” has 
proved to be much more difficult for 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning columnist. 

“I've learned to write columns over 
the years, so much of what | do has 
become second nature,” he says. “And 
because of that, | don’t consciously 
think about what I’m doing while | 
write. I’m now forced to back off and 
analyze my writing process in a way 
that | haven't before. There are people 
who shoot beautiful jumpshots, but 
can't quite tell you what you're doing 
wrong when you try, because what they 
do isn’t conscious anymore. The same 
is true for me.” 

Despite the difficulties, Raspberry is 
optimistic about the course, viewing it 
as an opportunity to grow. “I’m learning 
how to teach while my students are 
learning how to write,” he says. 

What Raspberry expects from his 
students is that they learn to express 
their opinions persuasively in the form 
of a column. “There is no shortage of 
opinions out there,” he says, “but when 
it comes to the expression of those 
Opinions, | find that there is a shortfall. 
Basically, I’m trying to teach some of 
the techniques for opening minds and 


transforming them a little bit. You're not 


going to get flip-flops very often, but 
you can nudge people along the way. 
There are techniques that I’ve had suc 
cess with over the years, and | try to 
pass them along to people who can 
make good use of them.” 

In the end, he simply wants to make 
certain that he has done a decent job 
of teaching students how to write per- 
suasively. “The opportunity to get into 
the heads of really bright people who 
will think about things and who are 
going to be leaders in the future is 
just irresistible to me,” he says. “My 
personal goal is to make sure that | 
can teach the students my trade. | 
won't stop until | know I’ve done that. 
In fact, | plan on teaching the course 
until | get it right.” 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 
William Zinsser, On Writing Well: The 
Classic Guide to Writing Nonfiction 


William Strunk Jr. and E.B. White, The 
Elements of Style 


Regularly read a national weekly 
columnist 


Professor 

William Raspberry, who has been writ- 
ing nationally syndicated columns for 
The Washington Post since 1966, was 





awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
Commentary in 1994. He has been the 
Knight Chair in Communications and 
Journalism at Duke for eleven years. “It 
had been my intention to teach in 
retirement,” he says, “and when the 
opportunity came to teach without hav- 
ing to retire from the paper first, it 
sounded a little too good to be true.” 
He endures a weekly commute 
from Washington, but says that “most 
people would give their left arm for a 
single job that they really adore and 
would allow them to make a decent liv- 
ing, and | have the uncanny fortune of 
having two.” 


Assignments 
Unsure about the pace of the class, 
Raspberry wrote only half a syllabus. 
“This class will teach me what the rest 
of the syllabus needs to be like in the 
future,” he says. At present, assignments 
include one obituary column and four 
opinion columns, preferably about cur- 
rent national issues. Class participation 
is expected. 

—Matt Dearborn '07 


Ph.D. candidate who will travel to Hungary 
to study “The Recent Danube River Basin 
Floods: Hungary’s Response,” as well as re- 
cent graduates who will travel to Australia 
to study “Improving Music Perception in 
Cochlear Implants Using Novel Stimula- 
tion Techniques,” to Estonia to study “Na- 
tional Identity and Post-Soviet Estonian 
Economic Development,” and to Botswana 
to study “Reproduction and Identification 
of Male African Lions.” 


Risky Monkey Business 
Could Help Humans 


umans all too often compulsively take 
risks we shouldn’t—blowing out life 
savings on a get-rich-quick scheme, 
taking drugs we know could kill us, 
and letting our waistline grow to heart-stop- 
ping proportions. To their surprise, Duke 
neurobiologists have found that monkeys 





also like to gamble, and the discovery could 
offer important insights into the neural ma- 
chinery underlying risk-taking. 

Michael Platt, assistant professor of neu- 
robiology, and Allison McCoy, a third-year 
medical student, gave rhesus monkeys the 
chance to gamble on receiving squirts of a 
tasty juice. By choosing to glance at a “safe” 
or “risky” target light, the animals could 
choose whether to receive the same amount 
of juice each time or to gamble on receiving 
either a larger or smaller juice reward. As 
described in an article in a recent issue of 
Nature Neuroscience, they found that the 
monkeys overwhelmingly preferred to gam- 


ble by looking at the “risky” target—even 
though the average amount of juice was no 
larger than for the “safe” target. 

“There was no rational reason why mon- 
keys might prefer one of these options over 
the other because, according to the theory 
of expected value, they’re identical,” says 
Platt. The monkeys’ predilection for gam- 
bling persisted even when the researchers 
reduced the reward from gambling or sub- 
jected the animals to a series of losses. 

Especially significant about the findings, 
says Platt, is that the monkeys offer an ani- 
mal model for risky behavior that can be 
studied in ways not possible in humans. The 


UPDATE 





“Teaching That Makes a Difference,” 
Duke Magazine, July-August 1989 


n 1989, history professor I.B. 
Holley was chosen to receive the 
Alumni Distinguished Undergrad- 
uate Teaching Award. A Duke 
Magazine article described Holley, then 
seventy years old and forty-two years 
into a Duke teaching career, as “look- 
ing, not at all willingly, to retirement.” 

Now eighty-six, hands tucked into 
his belt, he describes a life of teaching, 
not just his fifty-nine years at Duke, but 
also in summer lectures and seminars 
on his specialty, military doctrine, deliv- 
ered at military officers’ colleges. Telling 
stories about those times he gets ex- 
cited, often leaning forward in his chair 
and using his hands for emphasis. 

But he is not content to simply revel 
in the past. Sitting in the East Campus of- 
fice that he now shares with history pro- 
fessor emeritus Anne Scott, Holley remains 
defiant. When he quips, “Old age is hell, 
stay away from it as long as you can,” 
that’s more than just an idle phrase. 

He's echoing the advice that he 
continues to give students—advice that 
he, himself, takes to heart. Despite a 
mandatory retirement nearly seventeen 
years ago, Holley remains a presence in 
the classroom. As a professor emeritus, 
he teaches a freshman seminar on the 
history of technological innovation 


each spring, as well as a short course 
on research and writing for the Master 
of Arts in Liberal Studies program each 
semester. Even in the fall, his off-sea- 
son, he usually puts in a full, five-day 
work week. 

Though he no longer teaches his 
prized upper-level intellectual history 
course, the freshman seminar has given 
him the opportunity to focus on a topic 
he has long loved. “My father was a 
highway builder,” he says, “and | was 
always interested in industry growing 
up.” He says he never presents his own 
research to his class, because “stu- 
dents become skeptical when profes- 
sors use their own materials as the 
textbook: ‘He's just trying to sell his 
own product’ ” But he has continued 
to write on the topic, recently publish- 
ing a paper on the history of asphalt, 
and finishing an article on the mecha- 
nization of brick making. 

The freshman seminar has also 
challenged him in other ways. “The 
tragedy is that a lot of these kids don’t 
know why they're here,” he says. His 
remedy? Personal attention of the 
same sort he has always given his stu- 
dents. He leads his classes on a tour of 
the library, invites each student to his 
office for an informal conversation, and 
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tries to take each student to lunch at 
least once during the semester. 

In listening to him speak passion- 
ately about teaching, it becomes clear 
that his hope is to instill in his students 
the type of curiosity and love of learn- 
ing that inspires him to this day. 
Whether he’s writing a manuscript on 
how to conduct a seminar, compiling 
an anthology of his lectures on doc- 
trine, sifting through historical records 
as part of a Department of Defense 
declassification panel, or telling jokes 
to bedridden patients in a local retire- 
ment community, Holley rarely has an 
idle moment. 

“My goal,” he says, “is to teach to 
100. People are living longer now. | 
know a [retired] physician who's 104. 
He's still got all his marbles. I'm 
enough of a realist to know that | might 
not make it, but that’s the goal.” 





researchers used hair-thin recording micro- 
electrodes to pinpoint one brain region 
involved in the circuitry governing risk-tak- 
ing. Now, they can trace that circuitry to try 
to understand how it might go awry in com- 
pulsive behavior in humans. Someday, says 
Platt, studies could lead to treatments for 
such conditions as compulsive gambling, ob- 
sessive-compulsive disorder, and depression. 


Tweaking Aging Brains: 





ging rats and aging people show a 
gradual decline in learning and 
although rats are 





memory with age 
not burdened with remembering an- 
niversaries and the location of car keys. 

Now, though, studies of the brains of aging 
rats may help aging people. Duke Medical 
Center research professor of neurosurgery 
Ashok Shetty and his colleagues compared 
the brains of young, middle-age, and old rats 
to analyze the effects of aging on growth of 
neurons. They reported in the journal GLIA 
that brain function could decline with age 
because older brains produce lower levels of 
critical growth factors that fuel the birth of 
new neurons in the hippocampus, the brain’s 
learning and memory center. 

Some good news, though: Drugs that en- 
hance the growth factors, or preventive 
therapies, could sustain neural growth and 
maintain learning and memory in older 
people, they say. The researchers cited stud- 
ies showing that regular physical exercise 
and exposure to enriching environments 
boost neuron production in the hippocam- 
pus. Shetty says that while these strategies 
will not halt the decline, they may slow it 
considerably. 

So, if you carry an aging brain around in 
your noggin, take it to the gym, the mu- 
seum, the concert, and that new Ethiopian 
restaurant you've been meaning to try. 


Redheads and Skin Cancers — 





edheads have long recognized— 
sometimes painfully—that they 
need to stay out of the sun because 
they burn more easily. Now Duke 
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chemists have used lasers, microscopes, and 
clever analysis to explain how sun exposure 
could make redheads more prone to skin 
cancer than people with black hair. 

John Simon, George B. Geller Professor 
of chemistry, and his collaborators used a 
broadly tunable ultraviolet laser and a spe- 
cial microscope to distinguish between the 
oxidation potentials of pigments of red- 
headed and black-haired people. Oxidation 
potentials measure how likely chemicals are 
to activate oxygen by taking up electrons. 

“We were very interested in determining 
if there are differences in the ability of the 
two kinds of human pigments to activate 
oxygen,” Simon says. “Activating oxygen 
can produce compounds called radicals that 
put oxidative stress on cells. Such stress 
could ultimately lead to cancer and other 
diseases.” 


In their talk at a meeting of the Ameri- 
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can Chemical Society, the researchers de- 
scribed how they were able for the first time 
to compare the chemical characteristics of 
red and black skin pigments. Previously, 
researchers have been unable to isolate the 
natural pigments that are contained in skin 
structures called melanosomes. 

Other researchers also had been unable to 
measure the oxidation potential of the pig- 
ments—a hurdle that the Duke chemists 
overcame by using the highly tunable laser 
at Duke’s Free-Electron Laser Laboratory 
(FELL). They combined the laser with a 
microscope at FELL that could resolve the 
tiny pigment granules. 

The group found that the pigment pro- 
duced by cells in black-haired people has an 
oxidation potential “indicating that it’s 
thermodynamically unfavorable for black 
melanosomes to activate oxygen,” Simon 
says. By contrast, “we found it is thermody- 
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who come here. 
James B. Duke 








continue the chain of profound influence. 





I want the central building to be a church, a great towering 
church which will dominate all the surrounding buildings, 
because such an edifice would be bound to have a profound 
influence on the spiritual life of the young men and women 


Indenture to Establish Duke University 


The Friends of Duke Chapel are interested in learning 
how Duke Chapel may have influenced your life. Was it 
through a powerful sermon, a moving musical program, an 
inspirational mission trip led by a campus minister? Or, was 
it a quiet moment of prayer alone in a hushed chapel pew? 

The Friends of Duke Chapel will be sharing these 
stories in the Friends newsletter, View from the Chapel. 
Take a moment to share your Duke Chapel story and 


Please email your name, address, and story to 


profoundinfluence@duke.edu 
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BIBLIO-FILE 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, 
and Special Collections Library 


A NEGRO EXPLORER 
AT THE NORTH POLE 


_ First edition of 
Matthew A. Henson’ 
autobiography, 

A Negro Explorer 
at the North Pole, 
Frederick A. Stokes, 
publishers, 1912. 
Purchased for the 
John Hope Franklin 
Collection of Africar 
and African America 
Documentation. 


MATTHEW A. HENSON 


atthew Alexander Henson, the African- 
American explorer (1866-1955), is best 
remembered for his participation in 
Admiral Robert E. Peary's 1909 expedition, 
said to be the first to reach the North Pole. Henson’s autobi- 
ography, A Negro Explorer at the North Pole, published in 
1912, actually contains accounts of eight expeditions— 
one to Nicaragua and seven to the Arctic—that Henson 
took with Peary. The book is illustrated with reproductions 
of black-and-white photographs, some of which were taken 
by Henson himself. 

Henson’s account of the various expeditions is significant 
in itself. But supplementary material, including a foreword 
from Peary and an introduction by Booker. Washington, 
offer a noteworthy critical framework for understanding race 
relations at the time of the book’s publication. 

The prefatory statements, in discussing Henson’s accom- 
plishments, describe how his particular skills contributed 
to the success of the mission but contextualize individual 
achievements in a larger discussion of race. Peary 
emphasizes that reaching the North Pole was the result 
not of “alone individuals, but races,” thereby suggesting 
that the success of the mission was the result of racial 
cooperation. 

Washington addresses these same issues from a 
different perspective. He sees Henson’s participation in 
the expedition as part of the larger history of African 
Americans and their role in western exploration. While 
Washington notes that Henson deserves recognition 
irrespective of his race, he also celebrates the memoir as 
a contribution to the documented record and history of 
the African-American experience. 


namically favorable for red melanosomes to 
activate oxygen.” 

“This is the first measurement to ever be 
reported that compared the two human pig- 
ments, and also clearly links the red pig- 
ments to possible oxidative stress through 
their electrochemical properties.” 


Keeping Belly Fat at Bay 


etting the deep layer of belly fat sur- 
rounding the internal organs go 
unchecked can have lethal conse- 
that’s the bad news. Phy- 
sicians have associated it with insulin resist- 





quences 


ance, heart disease, and other metabolic 
disorders. But the good news, according to 
Duke physiologists, is that it only takes a 
moderate amount of exercise to keep this 
potentially dangerous form of fat at bay. 

In their study published in the October 
issue of the Journal of Applied Physiology, the 
researchers put 175 overweight sedentary 
men and women on supervised routines 
consisting of varied amounts of exercise 
on treadmills, elliptical trainers, or cycle 
ergometers. “The control group that did not 
exercise saw a sizable and significant 8.6 per- 
cent increase in visceral fat in only six 
months,” says Duke exercise physiologist 
Cris Slentz, lead author of the study. “We 
also found that a modest exercise program 
equivalent to a brisk thirty-minute walk, 
six times a week, can prevent accumula- 
tion of visceral fat, while even more exer- 
cise can actually reverse the amount of vis- 
ceral fat.” 

“We believe that these results shine a 
clear spotlight on the high costs Ameri- 
cans are paying for their continued inactiv- 
ity,” he says. “I don’t believe that people in 
general have gotten lazier—it’s more that 
they are working too hard or are at their 
desks working on computers with fewer 
opportunities for exercise. The situation is 
out of balance.” 

Slentz says that such findings mean that 
the emphasis on weight control needs to be 
shifted from exercising to lose existing 
weight, to exercising to prevent the steady 
weight gain that leads to such visceral fat. 


Jon Gardiner 


Aspirin Might Prevent Vioxx 


WW Mioxx, the painkiller that was with- 
\ | 7 drawn from the market because it pre- 
WAV sented an increased risk of heart at- 
W tack and stroke, may get a reprieve. 
A Duke study using mice suggests that low- 
dose aspirin might prevent such heart dam- 
age from Vioxx. The researchers’ findings 
that a chemical imbalance might underlie 
such damage could also lead to the develop- 
ment of anti-inflammatory drugs without 
the adverse side effects, they say. 

In a study reported in Cell Metabolism, the 
researchers, led by Thomas M. Coffman, 
chief of Duke Medical Center’s division of 
nephrology, found that a strain of mice 
prone to high blood pressure showed an 
imbalance in the natural chemicals that 
controlled blood-vessel dilation and blood 
clotting. This finding, say the researchers, 
suggests that this imbalance could present a 


Latin attitudes: The Colors of Dance, produced 
and performed by the Duke Ballroom Dance Club, 
featured salsa, tango, and other fleet-footed 
competitions in Page Auditorium 


cardiovascular hazard to people already pre- 
disposed to high blood pressure who took 
the class of painkillers called “cox-2 inhib- 
itors” such as Vioxx. The hazard is particu- 
larly unfortunate because drugs such as 
Vioxx avoid the gastrointestinal bleeding 
caused by traditional painkillers such as 
aspirin and ibuprofen. 

However, they say, cardiovascular damage 
from cox-2 inhibitors like Vioxx might be 
prevented by low doses of drugs like aspirin 
that block the unrestrained action of the 
natural chemical thromboxane, which con- 
stricts arteries and promote clots. 


Festival of the Book 
MB uke will play host to this year’s North 
| ) ! Carolina Festival of the Book, a series 
© of lectures and discussions that will 
Em feature a lineup of best-selling and 
acclaimed authors, including Roy Blount Jr., 
Robert Olen Butler, Pat Conroy, Barbara 
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he center of this painting 





depicts a scene from the 

Passion of Christ, the 

series of events leading 
to His crucifixion. After Jesus is sen 
tenced to death by Pontius Pilate, 
Roman soldiers mock him and crown 
him with thorns. This central motif was 
painted by Simon de Vos (1603-1676) 


Each of the magnificently rendered 





flowers has thorns or prickles—a direct 





symbolic relationship to the subject. 
Not only are the flower 
with bot 


5 rendered 

anical accuracy but also with 
tremendous sensitivity to their individ 
ual nature. Each bloom stretches 


toward the light, its tendrils curling 





outside the geometry of the garland 
swag. They are the most tender ex 
votos—ever fresh, the purest symbols 
of fervent prayer. From the late 1630s 
Daniel Seghers 
(1590-1661) executed twenty flower 
garland paintings for the Church of St. 
Charles Borromeo in Antwerp, Flanders, 


Belgium. This painting presumably was 








through the mid-1640s, 


part of that commission. 





A Garland of Flowers Surrounding a Mocking of Christ (and detail), ca. 1643, by Simon de Vos 
and Daniel Seghers, oil on canvas, 51.5 x 42 inches. Given in honor of Marilyn M. Segal by her children. 


Kingsolver, Elizabeth Spencer, and Tom 
Wolfe, along with many others who repre- 
sent the changing face of the South. “In a 
departure from many book events, our pro- 
grams will put writers together in conversa- 
tion, where they will have the opportunity 
to share the stories behind their work and 
the relationships that influence their writ- 
ing,” says festival director Aaron Greenwald. 

The biennial event, established in 1998, 
is a collaboration among the libraries of 
Duke, North Carolina State University, the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and North Carolina Central University. 
This year’s festival is scheduled for April 26- 
30. All events are free to the public. 


For more information: www.ncbook.org 
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Rwanda Pilgrimage 


ver the summer, Duke students, fac- 





ulty members, and alumni traveled 
to Rwanda and neighboring Ugan- 
‘ Bree 1. on a trip sponsored by the Duke 
Div inity School’s Pilgrimage of Pain & 
Hope to explore the aftermath of the 1994 
Rwandan genocide, during which more 
than 800,000 people are estimated to have 
died, and to document the nation’s healing 
process. 

Pilgrimage participants listened to stories 
of people affected by “ghosts” of their painful 
pasts, and attempted to interweave them in 
a narrative that offers insight into contem- 
porary global society. An exhibit of photo- 
graphs taken during that trip was displayed 


in the Reynolds Art Gallery in the Bryan 
Center throughout the fall. 

The university also sponsored a series of 
events in October exploring the genocide 
as well as Rwanda’s art and music. The arts 
have served as a medium for telling the 
story of the genocide and for helping the 
nation heal its wounds. Among the events 
were a screening of a documentary film, 
Shake Hands with the Devil, several discus- 
sions about the genocide and its aftermath 
featuring artists, activists, and scholars, and 
a presentation of Rwandan spiritual and tra- 
ditional music and dance. 


IN BRIEF 


@ William J. Donelan, executive vice presi- 
dent and chief operating officer of the Duke 
University Health System and vice chancel 
lor for health affairs, retired in September 
after a thirty-six-year career in which he 
helped guide the development of both the 
medical center and the health system. 


@ Erich Jarvis, an associate professor of 
neurobiology whose research focuses on the 
brain mechanisms of vocal learning in song- 
birds and humans, was among thirteen re- 
searchers nationwide named to receive a 
2005 National Institutes of Health Direc- 
tor’s Pioneer Award, which provides an un- 
restricted grant of $500,000 per year for five 
years. The award “encourages highly innova- 
tive approaches to biomedical research.” 


@ Duke men’s basketball coach Mike 
Krzyzewski has been named head coach of 
the U.S.A. men’s basketball team for the 
2008 Olympic Games in China. 


@ The Fuqua School of Business has signed 
an exchange agreement with Tsinghua Uni- 
versity’s School of Economics and Manage- 
ment in Beijing, China. Under the three-year 
agreement, up to three students from the 
M.B.A. program of SEM will take courses at 
the Fuqua School for one semester, and an 
equal number of Fuqua students will take 
M.B.A. courses at SEM for one semester. 


Euripides Goes to the Circus 





irector Ellen Hemphill, faculty mem- 

ber in the department of theater stud- 

ies, didn’t trot out the Trojan horse 

to tell the ancient, yet eerily mod- 

ern, story of the Trojan War in the recent 
student production of The Trojan Women. In- 
stead, she set the play in a burned-out circus. 
“TI chose to take ‘noble’ women and put 
them in demeaning situations—in circus acts, 
in circus costumes—to show more clearly 
how their treatment as the spoils of war 
‘feels’ rather than just telling the audi- 
ence what happened to the characters,” says 
Hemphill. “Unfortunately, the world has 


@ Nobel laureate Peter C. Agre, vice chan- 
cellor of science and technology, and James 
O. McNamara, chair of neurobiology, have 
been elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Medicine. 


@ Kimberly J. Jenkins ’76, a Duke trustee, 
has been appointed executive-in-residence 
for the Pratt School of Engineering’s Master 
of Engineering Management program. Jen- 
kins, who is the former president of the In- 
ternet Policy Institute, the founder, chairman, 





not really changed since Euripides wrote this 
play well over 2,000 years ago. War is still 
used as an answer, and one that rarely works.” 
Known for her innovative use of voice, 
movement, and music to bring her audience 
close to the emotional core of a production, 
Hemphill succeeded in the eyes of the critics. 
One local newspaper wrote, “The students are 
brave and captivating in their emotionally 
demanding roles. This is not typical college 
theater. And it is not to be missed.” 
Hemphill adapted the play from a new 
translation by Alan Shapiro, William R. 
Kenan Jr. Distinguished Professor of English 


Tragedy in Troy: Cassandra (Molly Fulweiler) confronts Talthybius (Martin Zimmerman), above; 


and creative writing at the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill, in col- 
laboration with Duke’s own Peter Burian, 
chair of classical studies and professor of 
comparative literatures and theater studies. 
“The overwhelming sorrows of the wom- 
en of Troy, the brutalization of the world 
that follows Troy’s fall, will still, if given a 
chance, tell us something we need to know 
about ourselves and the world we inhabit,” 
says Burian. “The Trojan Women is not a piece 
written about our current situation, but to 
discover that it speaks so directly to what 
many of us feel now, speaks of its power.” 





Sg So 


Poseiden as ringmaster (Edward Wardle), top left; the chorus (Erica Bossen, left, Juliet Summers, 
and Jacqueline Langheim) listens as Hecuba (Maggie Chambers) sings a lament, left 


and president of nonprofit Highway 1, and 
the founder of Microsoft’s education divi- 
sion, has served on a volunteer basis as a men- 
tor to M.E.M. students and faculty members. 


® The threat of nuclear and radiation- 
based “dirty-bomb” terrorist attacks has 
prompted the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases (NIAID) to fund a 
$22.25-million radiologic anti-terrorism cen- 
ter at Duke Medical Center. The center’s 
immediate tasks are creating a rapid and in- 


expensive screening test to gauge a pers yn’s 
exposure level and developing new drugs 
that treat radiation’s most toxic effects. 


@ The Duke Comprehensive Cancer Cen- 
ter received $35 million from the National 
Cancer Institute (NCI) in support of its pro- 
grams in cancer research and patient care. 
The award is issued to top-tier cancer cen- 
ters through the NCI’s “Core” grant, a five- 
year funding mechanism that supports se- 
lect cancer centers and their infrastructures. 
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Portfolio: A Life in Photos | 


im Wallace started taking photographs for Duke when he was nine- 
teen years old. More than forty-six years later, he took his last official 
shot for the University Photography office in December. 

He’s seen the university through historic events, from campus 
violence in the 1960s to presidential visits to NCAA championships. But 
what he enjoyed most, he says, was taking photos of Duke faces and places. 
“Duke people have always been cooperative in having their photo taken,” 





Wallace says. “It’s not an easy thing—a lot of people don’t like it, but every- 
one always ends up being helpful. 

“When photographing someone, you're looking for what props would be 
appropriate to incorporate in the shot. You want to end up with an interesting 
photo of the researcher in his or her environment.” 

Wallace was on the scene February 13, 1969, at the time of the Allen 
Building takeover and, later, when students outside the building clashed 
with police. “I was outside between Allen and Perkins Library,” Wallace 
recalls. “I was with Ben Powell, 
the university librarian. I remem- 
ber seeing the students being 
overcome by tear gas. Ben and I 
tried to get the students to get 
the heck out of there.I shot a few 
pictures and got away. The gas 
was drifting our way, and I was 
starting to tear up. 

“The other thing I remember 
was there were students on the 





other side of the quad who were 
trying to stay in their rooms. Some said they were studying. But the tear gas 
drifted their way and they had to leave the dorm.” 

One pleasure of being a campus photographer was getting to photograph 
one of the loveliest campuses in America, Wallace says. “I loved shooting 
the gardens. Each season brought a different kind of photo. Fall and spring 
are the best seasons. Every winter, I look forward to spring, and every sum- 
mer | look forward to fall. 

“Of course, photographing the snow is always fun as well. It brings out 
interesting behavior in people. One of the things I like about the bus stop 
photo, if you look closely, you can see one of the kids’ tongues is sticking 


out. He’s trying to catch snowflakes.” —Geoffrey Mock 


Mock is editor of Duke’s Dialogue, the university's in-house tabloid newspaper. 
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Supreme Justice 


Erwin Chemerinsky, Alston & Bird Pro- 
fessor of law and professor of political 
science, joined the Duke faculty in July 
2004 after twenty-one years at the 
University of Southern California. He has 
quickly become the Duke expert most 
often quoted in the media, speaking pri- 
marily on constitutional and U.S. 
Supreme Court issues. He has argued 
four cases before the Court, most 
recently Scheidler v. NOW, on November 
30. In the midst of a flurry of activity 
around the pending Supreme Court nom- 
inations, he took some time to discuss 
the Court’s changing composition and 
the significance of those changes. 


Much of your law career has taken place dur- 
ing the William Rehnquist years. How would 
you describe the Rehnquist Court? 


The popular wisdom was that the Rehnquist 
Court wasn’t such a conservative court. After 
all, it didn’t overrule Roe v. Wade or affirma- 
tive action; it didn’t allow prayer in schools 
—in other words, it didn’t go as far as some 
conservatives would have wanted. But the 
reality is, it did move the law significantly 
to the right. There is no doubt the Rehn- 
quist Court was conservative and continued 
the trend of a conservative court. 

I graduated from law school in 1978, and 
Rehnquist was appointed chief justice in 
1986. All the time I’ve been litigating 
cases, | almost always lose. 


How will John Roberts compare with 
Rehnquist? 


I have read hundreds of memos and briefs. 
I’ve examined the rulings he made in his brief 
time on the [U.S.] Circuit Court. In every 
area, of all the justices, he seems closest to 
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Rehnquist. His real significance is in the long 
term. If he stays on the [Supreme] Court until 
he is eighty-five, the current age of John 
Paul Stevens, he’ll be there until 2040. 


What about the Roberts Court in general? Can 
you talk about Sandra Day O'Connor's step- 
ping down? 


From August 3, 1994, when Stephen 
Breyer replaced Harry Blackmun, until July 
of 2005, no new justices were appointed to 
the Supreme Court. That is the second 
longest stretch in history with no new jus- 
tice. It is a big change even to replace one 
justice. Now, we are seeing two replaced at 
virtually the same time. The composition 
of the Court will be vastly different. 

The Rehnquist Court allowed limits on 
abortion rights. It restricted affirmative ac- 
tion. It allowed more funding for religious 
groups. In every one of those areas, O’Con- 
nor was the fifth vote that kept the court 
from moving even farther to the right. 


Did O’Connor’s status as the “median” justice 
give her decisions more weight? Is that an 
unusual phenomenon? 


In any body with odd numbers, you’re 
going to be able to identify someone who is 
the median vote. As a result, that person 
carries some weight. More often than not, 
in the Rehnquist Court, it was O’Connor. 
Before her, it was Lewis Powell. With the 
new justices, the middle moves to the right. 
Anthony Kennedy will be the new median 
justice, and Kennedy is significantly to the 
right of O’Connor on the issues of abor- 
tion, affirmative action, and the separation 
of church and state. 


People often talk about strict construction ver- 
sus loose construction. Can you explain that 
distinction? 

I don’t buy that distinction at all. The reali- 
ty is that what separates the justices are the 
conservative, versus the moderate, versus 
the liberal values. There are plenty of people 
who are conservatives who want to over- 
turn what government has done and want a 
loose interpretation of the Constitution. 
There are plenty of times when liberals want 


to defer to the government and have a nar- 
row interpretation of the Constitution. 

The Constitution is broadly written. It 
inherently requires [that] the justices make 
choices. There’s no such thing as strict con- 
struction of what’s cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. There’s no such thing as strict 
construction of what’s equal protection 
under the law. Strict construction is a 
phrase that Richard Nixon used when run- 
ning for president in 1968. 


How do you evaluate the justices, if you can’t 
talk about strict and loose construction? 


I think you can evaluate in terms of their 
judicial methodology more specifically. Do 
they believe that the meaning of the Con- 
stitution was fixed when it was adopted and 
is unchanged, except by amendment? Or 
do they believe that the Constitution 
evolves over time? Do they believe that 
there’s a right to privacy protected in the 
Constitution or not? But then there’s also 
their views. What do they think is the 
appropriate theory with regard to the sepa- 
ration of church and state? What are their 
views with regard to abortion, campaign 
finance, affirmative action? 

In 1987, Robert Bork was rejected for the 
Supreme Court because he didn’t believe 
that there was a right to privacy protected 
in the Constitution, he didn’t believe that 
women were protected from discrimination 
by the Constitution, and those views were 
perceived as unacceptable. 


Has partisanship always played a large role in 
who is nominated and confirmed? 


Yes. It’s been true ever since the presidency 
of George Washington. It was intended by 
the Constitution to be a partisan matter. 
We don’t have a neutral commission to 
pick the most qualified people. There’s the 
president, who’s a partisan; we have the 
Senate, elected officials. 


Will abortion rights be challenged under the 


new Court? 


On November 30, the Court heard two 
cases that dealt with abortion rights [both 
of which will be decided over the next 





several months]. One involves a New 


Hampshire law that requires parental noti- 
fication for abortion. The other involves a 
case concerning abortion protests, a lawsuit 
the National Organization for Women 
brought almost twenty years ago against 
Operation Rescue and its leaders for block- 
ading abortion clinics and violating the 
rights of women. I argued the latter case. 

Both of these cases will give an indica- 
tion of where the new Court stands on the 
regulation of abortion. But neither will 
pose the ultimate question of whether Roe 
v. Wade should be overruled. 


Will that question be posed any time soon? 


Given the changing composition of the 
Court, especially if Justice Stevens were to 
be replaced by President Bush—he is 
eighty-five years old, how long is he going 
to stay on the Court?—I think there’s a 
great likelihood that the Court will signifi- 
cantly cut back on, if not overrule, Roe v. 
Wade. If Roe v. Wade is overruled, in prob- 
ably over half the states abortion will be 
illegal. In some states, like California, abor- 
tion won’t be illegal. 


Some people have argued that the Court’s 
overturning Roe would actually help to galva- 
nize the left. Do you see that happening? 

I’m more skeptical. Sixty-eight percent of 
people say that Roe v. Wade shouldn’t be 
overturned, but it’s hard to know how things 
will play out politically. 


Does it seem strange that abortion rights have 





been determined by a court case, rather than 
the legislative process? 


My view is that the Supreme Court for 
almost a century has said that there is a 
right to privacy and autonomy. One funda- 
mental aspect of a woman’s right to privacy 
is the decision whether to continue or ter- 
minate her pregnancy. 

The right to marry is drawn from this 
same right to privacy. The Supreme Court 
has said it’s a fundamental right, even 
though it’s not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion, no more than abortion. There are 
countless others: the right to procreate, the 
right to have custody over one’s children, 
to keep a family together, to purchase and 
use contraception, to engage in private 
homosexual activity, the right to refuse 
medical care. The Court has protected all 
of these, even though they are not listed or 
even mentioned in the Constitution. 


Can you give some examples of the Court 
protecting these “rights?” 


Oklahoma had a law saying that anybody 
who was convicted of three felonies could 
be sterilized. But the Court declared this 
unconstitutional, saying that it violated 
privacy rights [because] the right to privacy 
includes the right to procreate. 

Wisconsin made a law saying that if you 
had minor children that were not in your 
custody, you couldn’t get a marriage license 
unless you could prove your support pay- 
ments were up to date. The Court declared 
this unconstitutional as violating the right 
to marry. That, too, is an aspect of privacy. 


Court watcher: Chemerinsky 


What about cases challenging the separation 
of church and state? 


There were two big ten-commandments 
cases decided [last] term, one of which I 
argued and lost in the Court. The Court 
was divided 5-4 in both of these cases, and 
so, again, | think that conservatives are 
going to look for other opportunities to get 
separation of church and state issues before 
the Court. 


When will we start to see cases challenging 
those rights? 


As soon as the Court signals that it is ready 
to change course, those cases will show up. 


You mentioned that Stevens’ longevity may 
play a role. 


Stevens has been the leader of the more 
moderate, somewhat more progressive wing 
of the court. If Bush gets to replace him, 
then, instead of Kennedy being the median 
justice, [Antonin] Scalia becomes the 
median. 


Harriet Miers’ nomination was withdrawn 
due to a lack of support. The Alito nomina- 
tion seems to be more effectively garnering the 
support of conservatives. Is he a sure thing? 


It’s not unheard of for a conservative nomi- 
nee to be blocked and for the president to 
pick someone from the middle. Still a 
Republican, but not someone like Scalia or 
Thomas. For example, Nixon appointed 
[Clement] Haynsworth [Jr.], who was 
rejected. He then appointed [G. Harrold] 
Carswell, who was rejected. We got 
Blackmun. That’s a huge difference. 

In 1987, Bork was rejected for his conser- 
vative views, and Douglas Ginsburg with- 
drew, and we ended up with Kennedy. 
There is a big difference between Bork and 
Douglas Ginsburg and Anthony Kennedy. 

It is not beyond Bush to appoint more 
moderate justices. He has appointed mod- 
erate Republicans like Sandra Day 
O’Connor to the Circuit Courts. For exam- 
ple, Judge Allyson Duncan [J-D. 75] on the 
Fourth Circuit. 

— interviewed by Jacob Dagger 
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Inside Admissions By JACOB DAGGER 





lop of the Crop 


As the applicant pool expands in size and quality, Duke is on the lookout for a new kind of student. 


bearded man in a smart blue suit is 

perched on a stool at the front of the 

main auditorium in The Nightingale- 

Bamford School on Manhattan’s 
Upper East Side. Behind him is a flowing, 
black curtain framed by a vine of red and 
gold leaves. For over an hour, he and his 
colleagues have held the rapt attention of 
a crowd of more than 100. Offering an 
interactive presentation, they have garnered 
both laughter and applause. And now, as 
they finish, and as the theater lights shine 
brightly down on him, audience members 
leave their seats and make a beeline for 
the stage. 

He is a star of sorts, but he’s not an ac- 
tor—the set pieces around him belong to an 
upcoming school play. Rather, he is Duke’s 
dean of undergraduate admissions. Christoph 
Guttentag has spent the day visiting city 
schools; it is the second day of four that he 
will log on this trip canvassing the city for 
would-be Duke students. Tonight, as hap- 
pens after most Discover Duke admissions 
presentations around the country, many of 
the students have stuck around for some 
face time. They approach Guttentag, one or 
two at a time, engaging him with a firm 
handshake and a clear introduction. Some 
have questions: How does he distinguish 
between someone who is truly dedicated to 
his or her activities and someone who is just 
résumé-building? How much will the Pratt 
School of Engineering be expanded? Others 
just want to introduce themselves. 

What they are all seeking, and what Gut- 
tentag ostensibly holds, is the secret to get- 
ting into what has become one of the 


nation’s most selective universities—and 
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continues to become more and more selec- 
tive with each passing year. 

Duke has long been considered an elite 
university. In 1984, The New York Times Mag- 
azine ran a story about “hot colleges” that 
featured Duke on the cover, and the fol- 
lowing year, in the second edition of its Best 
Colleges guide, U.S. News @ World Report 
ranked Duke sixth among national univer- 
sities. (This year, Duke was ranked fifth.) 
Every year, admissions staff members tell 
the incoming class that it is the smartest 
and most accomplished yet; and alumni are 
often heard to say, if partly in jest, that they 
doubt they would be admitted to Duke 
today. But those familiar with Duke’s admis- 
sions process say that, beyond gradual im- 
provement, the past few years have seen a 
dramatic jump in the university’s selec- 
tivity. Part of that can be attributed to in- 
creased visibility and naturally evolving 
public perceptions, and part to intensified 
recruiting efforts and a conscious shift in 
admissions standards. 

Kathy Phillips, associate director of ad- 
missions, recalls a point about three years 
ago when she realized that the university 
was rejecting, or, at best, wait-listing, stu- 
dents who would have been accepted the 
year before. “I actually felt a physical change 
from year to year” that coincided with a 
large jump in board scores, she says. After 
nine years of reading applications and taking 
part in admissions judgments, “it was the 
first time where I felt like I could actually 
define that difference.” 

The shift has also been evident to those 
on “the other side of the desk.” Steven 
Singer, who has worked at Manhattan’s 


hyper-competitive Horace Mann School for 
twenty-one years and is currently director of 
college counseling there, says that, while 
Duke’s standards have been on the rise for 
years, he has noticed more pronounced 
changes over the last four, in particular. 
“When I first came, a kid who was in the 
middle of the class or just below it, with 
SAT scores that these days would translate 
into the 600s per exam, and [with] a reason- 
able amount of school involvement, could 
get in to Duke from Horace Mann. Now, 
you can have 750s, all A’s, push all the right 
extracurricular buttons, and if you do not 
have an interesting mind, or do not enjoy 
intellectual discourse, you could still be in 
trouble. 

“Duke is in an orbit now that it was not a 
decade ago. And it’s probably two orbits 
above where it was two decades ago.” 

Duke’s latest admissions figures are im- 
pressive. In the fall of 2004, the university 
received 18,089 applications, setting a uni- 
versity record for the fourth straight year. 


That total included the highest number of - 


applicants to both Trinity College of Arts 
and Sciences and the Pratt School of En- 
gineering. (Pratt, in particular, saw large 
jumps in both the number of applications 
and matriculation rate, a shift administra- 
tors attribute to the draw of new state-of- 
the-art facilities such as the Fitzpatrick 
Center.) Duke’s acceptance rate fell for the 
eighth straight year, to 22.1 percent, the 
second lowest rate ever. 

What's especially notable, Guttentag and 
his colleagues point out, is that the recent 
applicant pools have not only been larger 
but also stronger than ever by many mea- 
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sures. Though they are careful to note that 
SAT scores are but one of several criteria 
considered, those scores do provide an idea 
of the strength of the new applicant pool. 
Admissions data show that Duke has re- 


ceived a relatively consistent number of 


applications over the past ten years from 
students who scored 1400 or below on the 
SAT. Meanwhile, applications boasting 
scores above 1400 have taken off, increas- 
ing markedly from 1996 to 2002 to 2004, 
and again this year. 

“In this year’s applicant pool, we had 
1,300 students apply who had a 1550 or 
above on the SAT,” Guttentag says. “Four 
years ago, in 2001, that number was 640. 
And there’s been no re-centering.” As a re- 
sult, mean SAT scores for applicants have 
risen by forty over the last decade (com- 
pared with forty-eight for admitted students 
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Admissions dean Guttentag: 
the ultimate decision maker 





and fifty-five for matricu- “Duke will always résumé with application ma- 
lants). This year alone, appli- terials. 
cant SAT scores rose by nine be a great place for More college-level courses 
points, matriculants’ by twen- the well-rounded are being offered to high- 
ty. Pra school students through 
The improvement in the student, but it is also Advanced Placement and 
pool is evident in other areas, @ great place for International Baccalaureate 
as well. Over the past several someone whose focus Programs, and more Duke ap- 


decades, high-school students 
nationwide have become 
savvier in the ways they 
prepare for the college-admis- 
sions process. Students are counseled to 
seek out and showcase community service 
and leadership experiences. It’s not uncom- 
mon for parents of students bound for selec- 
tive colleges to hire private educational 
consultants to aid in the application 
process. More recently, many colleges have 
begun to request that applicants submit a 


is on research, on the 
arts, on creativity.” 


plicants are taking advantage 
of them, Phillips says. “Being 
in the top 10 percent [of an 
applicant’s high-school class] 
is now virtually a given.” Though fewer 
schools officially rank their students these 
days, “most admits [who are ranked] are in 
the top 5 percent of their class, if not in the 
top five graduates. We see few grades in the 
applicant pool below a B.” This year, Duke 
admitted just 41 percent of the nearly 1,500 
valedictorians who applied. 








“The numbers are coming at the top as 
opposed to the bottom,” Phillips says. 
“The bottom is dropping out, is how I’d 
put it.” 

“That’s why we can find ourselves not 
admitting students this year that we would 
have admitted ten years ago, five years 
ago, two years ago, or even last year, for that 
matter,” adds Guttentag. 
anything that the students have done 
wrong.” 


ore students are applying in part 

because more students know 

about Duke than they did, say, 

ten, twenty, thirty years ago. 
Sandra Foyil, the mother of Duke senior 
Larissa Goodwin and a member of the 
Parents Advisory Council for Duke’s divi- 
sion of student affairs, says she does not 
recall having any knowledge of Duke 
when she was growing up in New Jersey in 
the Seventies. “If I did,” she says, “I proba- 
bly thought it was just a small Southern 
school.” (She applied primarily to colleges 
in the Northeast, ultimately choosing 
Rutgers University.) 

By the time she was helping her daugh- 
ter explore colleges, Duke was no longer 
an unknown. Like many parents of high- 
achieving high-school students across the 
nation, she planned college trips not just 
to Boston and other traditional North- 
eastern college hotspots, but also to North 
Carolina to see Duke, as well as Wake Forest 
University and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. She says her 
daughter was drawn to Duke by the com- 


» petitive academics and the warm climate. 


She recalls sitting at the table in her 
New Jersey home one day last year with 
her younger son, Tyler, then in eighth 
grade, and a friend of his. Somehow, the 
discussion had swung to where the boys 
wanted to attend college. The friend said 
he would likely stay in the Philadelphia 
area, but, “Tyler said, ‘I’m going to Duke.’ 
His friend—without skipping a beat— 
said, ‘you better start studying, then.’ ” 

“T don’t think you have to explain to 
people anymore who Duke is, where Duke 
is, who it competes against for students,” 
says Kathy Cleaver, who worked as a Duke 
admissions officer from 1984 to 1988, and 
is now in her fourteenth year as a college 
counselor at Durham Academy, a prep 
school just down the road from Duke’s West 
Campus. 
time talking about that, it’s not necessary 
anymore.” 

In fact, Foyil recalls that her daughter's 


“Not because of 


“Where I spent a great deal of 


Admissions 101 





0 you've decided to apply to Duke. Ever wonder 
what happens to your application after you turn it in? 
Once you submit part one of the application, 

which includes personal data such as name, 
address, and high school, admissions staff members create a 
file for you. All the parts of your application—high-school 
report, test scores, teacher recommendations, and essays— 
are assembled here as they are received. Duke also invites 
you to submit an additional, personal recommendation writ- 
ten by someone other than a teacher, such as a parent, 
coach, or friend. “The D,” the admissions office's online 
communications system, allows you to see when each piece 
has been received and processed. (https://www.admis- 
sions.duke.edu/jump/thed/). You can also use it to send 
messages to admissions officers and receive information 
about Duke programs related to your interests. 

After your file is created, you are invited to take part in an 
interview with an alumnus or alumna in or near your home- 
town. These are not required, but, according to admissions 
staff members, can help give the admissions committee 
additional insights into who you are. They say that, more 
often than not, the interviewer’s comments about an appli- 
cant confirm what they have already seen in other parts of 
the application, but sometimes can provide important addi- 
tional information. The interview also gives you an opportuni- 
ty to ask the alumnus or alumna questions about Duke. On- 
campus interviews have been eliminated, in order to be fair 
to those unable to visit campus. 

When complete, your admissions file is passed along to a 
“first reader” outside the admissions staff who Is trained in 
reading applications. The reader goes over your application, 
then fills out an assessment form that includes a breakdown 
of your grades by year and level of difficulty (regular, honors, 
A.P,/I.B.), important bits of information gleaned from teacher 
and counselor recommendations, and a “bottom line” 
assessment of your case for admission. 

Using a five-point scale, he or she rates you in each of six 
areas: rigor of high-school academic program, academic per- 
formance, letters of recommendation, extracurricular activities 
and personal qualities, personal statement and essay, and 
standardized testing. The standards for receiving a five in 
each category are high. For instance, reaching the cut-off for a 
five in testing usually requires SAT scores in the mid-1500s; 
to receive a five in recommendations, a student must be rec- 
ognized by teachers as one of the best they've ever had. 

After your file is reviewed by the first reader, it is passed 
along to the admissions officer in charge 
of your region. There are sixteen in all; 
their work includes visiting high schools 
and staffing local college fairs. They have 
information about your school and your 
region and can put your grades and rec- 
ommendations in context. They can also 
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accepted from your school in the past. They go over the reader 
response card, adding or tweaking insights about you, and 
determine their own set of rankings, which may vary slightly 
from those of the first reader. 

Children of alumni are granted a third read to make cer- 
tain that nothing important was missed. Admissicns officers 
say that legacy status is taken into account in the process, 
because children of alumni bring a familiarity with and conti- 
nuity of Duke traditions to the class. However, it is just one of 
the many factors that admissions officers consider in review- 
ing an application. Legacies are admitted at about twice the 
overall rate. 

As the regional officers review their applicants, they desig- 
nate some as clear admits or denies, sending those on to 
admissions dean Christoph Guttentag or one of his associate 
directors to be “auto-admitted” or “auto-denied.” Guttentag 
estimates that the top 5 percent and the bottom third of the 
applicant pool are handled this way. The remainder moves 
on to admissions committee rounds, a succession of meetings 
in which staff members weigh each applicant's merits and 
deficiencies. 

Your regional officer acts as an advocate for you, using 
notes from the assessment form to point out the highlights of 
your application to other officers. Though there are no exact 
regional quotas, officers have a general idea as to how many 
students will be admitted overall and from their respective 
regions, based on the formula used to determine the number 
of admits that will yield the desired class size. 

By the end of all the rounds, admissions officers admit 
just under 4,000 applicants for about 1,600 spaces in the 
freshman class. If you apply early decision, you receive your 
notification letter in mid-December. Notifications for regular 
admissions arrive in early April. Decisions can also be 
accessed online the same day that letters are mailed, and if 
you're like most applicants, you'll choose to take advantage 
of this feature. Last year, 2,000 applicants logged on in the 
first five minutes after decisions became available; some 
10,000 within the first twenty-four hours. 

—Jacob Dagger 


The Duke Alumni Association offers assistance to 

children of alumni interested in applying to Duke. 
For more information, contact Carole LeVine ’86, 
director of Duke’s alumni admissions program, 
(919) 684-5114 or carole.levine@daa.duke.edu. 
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guidance counselor did not “super encour- 
age” applying to Duke, in part because of how 
competitive it was. “Duke is considered 
right up there with the Ivies in South Jer- 
sey,” says Foyil. 

According to Guttentag, Duke both suf- 
fers and benefits from not being part of the 
Ivy League. “On the one hand,” he says, “it’s 
an easy shorthand for quality and prestige.” 
Especially among students at the most pres- 
tigious Northeastern prep schools, he says 
that “Ivy League” still has a special ring to 
it. And Phyllis Supple, Duke’s associate 
director of admissions for Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, notes that even among 
foreign students the long-es- 
tablished dominance of the 
Ivies in public perception is 


“I don’t think you 


terms of selectivity. Against five of those 
schools in particular, Duke faces substantial 
recruiting obstacles. According to matric- 
ulation data, Duke is successful in wooing 
to campus only about 15 percent of those 
admitted students who are also accepted to 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, MIT, or Stanford. 
Against the next group—Brown, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, and Penn—Duke does better, 
enrolling about 50 percent. In recruiting 
battles against the third five—Georgetown, 
Chicago, Washington University, North- 
western, and Cornell—Duke is successful 
about 80 percent of the time. 

Those percentages, Lange and Guttentag 
say, have not changed much 
over the years. Guttentag ex- 
plains that although some of 





hard to break. “Even outside have to explain to the numbers against individual 

the Northeast,” says Gutten- h competitors vary year to year, 

tag, “I think the notion of people anymore who i, i; tough to make significant 

going ‘back East’ for college is Duke is, where Duke progress because the rest of the 

still a more typical thing to”; . schools are all getting better, 
is, who it competes 

think about than to head s, h comp too. “There are few schools,” 


South.” 

On the other hand, having 
worked for nine years at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he faced 
constant comparisons with the rest of the 
Ivies, Guttentag says he finds that being 
outside the Ivy League can work in Duke’s 
favor. “It makes it easier for us to say, ‘We 
are who we are.’ Obviously, we always judge 
ourselves by comparing Duke to other 
schools—including the Ivies—but there is 
still a strong feeling of, ‘We are Duke, not 
someone else.’ ” 

In some circles, Duke is now mentioned 
in the same breath as those schools that it 
has long targeted. John Burness, Duke’s sen- 
ior vice president for public affairs and gov- 
ernment relations, cites a recent New York 
Times article that leads with a comment 
about local students’ “admission to elite 
universities like Harvard, Yale, and Duke.” 
Still, administrators do not dispute that one 
of Duke’s biggest challenges in recruiting 
both prospective applicants and admitted 
students is facing up to the Ivies, especially 
the top-tier lvies—Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale. College counselors confirm Duke’s 
standing at what Provost Peter Lange calls 
“the bottom of the very, very top schools in 
this country.” And, while many are quick 
with specific examples of recent students 
turning down Harvard or Princeton for a 
spot at Duke—choices that were much 
rarer ten years ago, they say—that is still far 
from the norm. 

Based on acceptance rates, Duke contin- 
ues to fall behind a few choice schools in 
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against for students.” 


he says, “that recruit more ag- 
gressively than Harvard.” 


hristoph Guttentag thinks, and 

speaks, in broad strokes. He’s cour- 

teous and frank. And what people 

quickly come to realize about him is 
that he’ll answer just about any question— 
and appear to love doing it. On his trip to 
New York, Guttentag visits the Trinity 
School, a private school on Manhattan’s 
Upper West Side. He sets up shop in the 
college counselor’s office, a briefcase packed 
with Duke literature at his feet. Across the 
coffee table, three young men have ar- 
ranged themselves on one overstuffed brown 
leather sofa; four young women have 
squeezed onto another. Most of the students 
present already have Duke brochures; most 
have visited the cam- 
pus. After breaking the 
ice with a story about his 
own college search and 
an explanation of how 
he was assigned to this 
region—‘As the boss, I 






get to decide, and lo and behold, I choose 
Manhattan”—he offers to conduct the pres- 
entation as an informal question-and-an- 
swer session. 

Early questions address a range of issues 
that, to Guttentag, clearly seem interrelat-— 
ed: Duke and Durham, the attitude of stu- 
dents on campus, what one of the Trinity 
students, Rachel Berkowitz, refers to as “the - 
Southern thing.” These questions—veiled | 
references to concerns that include Duke’s 
location in a small city in the South and the 
amount of diversity on campus—are posed 
in almost every Duke information session, 
by visitors to campus, as well as prospective 
students at schools like this across the coun- 
try. They are questions Guttentag and his 
staff know they must be prepared for. 

There is a positive side to “the Southern 
thing,” including good weather and a laid- 
back atmosphere, that represent areas where 
admissions officers believe they can gain 
traction in the race to distinguish Duke from 
the host of competing elite universities. Duke 
students “are ambitious and have high ex- 
pectations,” Guttentag says, “but it’s also okay 
to camp out for basketball games, to paint 
yourself blue, to really care whether the 
team wins or loses.” He stresses the sense of 
community that he sees at Duke, the value ~ 
put on collaboration that is evident not only 
in that team spirit, but also ingrained in the 
curriculum itself through Duke’s many in- 
terdisciplinary centers and programs. 

He treats the students to his own impres- 
sions of the South, having moved to Dur- 
ham from Philadelphia thirteen years ago. 
“To some extent, interactions are simpler, 
nicer, calmer.” He acknowledges that cul- 
tural opportunities available in a small city 
like Durham are less rich than those in New 
York City, but points out a variety of activ- 
ities that do exist. 
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But the crux of the answer to questions 
about “the Southern thing” is this: “There 
are so many people from so many places that 
that just doesn’t dominate the culture,” he 
says. “It doesn’t feel like a Southern school. 
It feels like a national or international uni- 
versity that happens to be in North Car- 
olina.” 

About 13 percent of Duke students come 
from North Carolina and about 35 percent 
from the South. In addition to North Car- 
olina, the top two suppliers of Duke students 
have long been New York and Florida, with 
substantial numbers coming from states 
throughout the Northeast and Midwest, as 
well as California. 

The applicant pool 
student body—has benefited of late from an 





and as a result the 


influx of international students, a shift that 
Guttentag attributes largely to more aggres- 
sive recruiting. In the late Eighties, the 
number of international students in each 
entering class hovered in the teens and 
twenties. This year, Duke welcomed to cam- 
pus 134 freshmen representing forty-five 
foreign countries of origin. 

Racial diversity has also grown at an im- 
pressive pace, say admissions officials. Since 
it became an integrated campus just forty- 
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two years ago, Duke has seen minority re- 
cruitment as an educational imperative, a 
recognition of America’s shifting demo- 
eraphic makeup, and a responsibility in 
light of the South’s troubled racial history. 
Minorities made up just 15.2 percent of the 
class that entered in 1987. By 1998, that 
number had cracked 30 percent. This year’s 
entering class was 37.1 percent minority. 

In administrative terms, one key to fur- 
ther expanding Duke’s reach has been a 
substantial increase in the recruiting bud- 
get. During their deliberations over Duke’s 
last five-year strategic plan, called “Building 
on Excellence,” university administrators 
consulted a study that found Duke's admis- 
sions office did not have the funding to 
recruit competitively alongside its peer insti- 
tutions, Guttentag says. To remedy the situa- 
tion, they approved an annual recruiting- 
budget increase of $450,000, which went 
into effect in July 2001. Beyond expanding 
the staff and allowing for more recruiting 
trips, that money was used to maintain and 
improve the department’s publications and 
its website, both of which have undergone a 
major revamping since that time. One notice- 
able difference between the new viewbook 
and the old—which Guttentag confirms is 
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neither accident nor sheer coincidence 
is expanded emphasis on the arts, research, 
and Duke’s Program II, which allows students 
to create their own curricula, integrating 
courses from a variety of departments. 


n some ways, the secret to being ad- 
mitted to Duke is a fairly simple one. 
It’s an answer that Guttentag volun- 
teers freely. The applicants that stand 
out, Guttentag says, “are the students that 
are fortunate enough to have a passion. Not 
all students do, and not all good students 
do; nor do we expect all students to have a 
real passion. But students who have been 
fortunate enough to discover what they 
really enjoy—and who are willing to put 
the time and effort into pursuing that with 
enthusiasm—stand out.” 

This represents a relatively new way of 
doing things, one that reflects, in part, Duke’s 
participation in a national trend and, in 
part, discussions that have taken place 
among administrators involving Duke’s edu- 
cational mission. 

For the admissions community nation- 
wide, the Nineties brought a redefinition of 
the ideal candidate. Increasing numbers of 
well- but similarly qualified applicants forced 
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admissions officers to look for new ways to 
identify standout ay plic ints. As a result, 
COMPpPelilive colleges shifted from looking 
prim wily tor “bright, well-rounded” indivi 
duals to seeking “angular” students, those 


with special, highly developed interests and 
| ili nts TLUSIC il COMPOSICLON, Say, OI la 


crosse Or string theory who, Cn Masse, 
We vuld create a bright, well rounded ¢ lass. 
Guttentag stresses that, at Duke, the move 
to identify and actively recruit such indi 
viduals does not mean that the university 
no longer seeks students who are bright and 
well-rounded: “It was not so much a para 
digm shift as it was an attempt to create a 
broader appeal, to cast a wider net.” Lange 
explains that in discussions about admissions 
and recruiting, one question administrators 
always ask themselves is, “Are there com- 
munities of talented kids 
who still aren’t coming to 
Duke?” Over the years, those 
discussions have played a 
key role in efforts to expand 
the recruitment of minorities 
and international students. 
But in the early Nineties, 
they focused in on a partic- 
ular type of angular student 
the intellectual. process. 
Some university officials 
point to English professor 
Reynolds Price’s fiery 1992 Founders’ Day 
speech as one of the impetuses for change. 
In his address, Price °55 bemoaned the lack 
of intellectualism at Duke. He described a 
body of students enthusiastic about partying 
but seemingly disinterested in class, and 
lamented “the prevailing cloud of indif- 
ference, of frequent hostility, to a thought- 
ful life.” 


ADMIT 


It’s not uncommon 

for parents of students 
bound for selective 
colleges to hire private 
educational consultants 
to aid in the application 


Soon afterwards, on assignment from top 
administrators, William Willimon, then Dean 
of the Chapel, spent four months immersing 
himself in the lives of the students, putting 
together what ultimately became a fifty- 
one-page report, “We Work Hard, We Play 
Hard.” It painted a picture of Duke that, 
while likely reflective of a larger college cul- 
ture nationwide, was not pretty in the view 
of administrators who were trying to ce- 
ment Duke’s reputation as one of the top 
universities in the nation. 

Among those Willimon spoke to was a 
student who posed the question, “We work 
hard, and we play hard, but do we think 
hard?” Students who had been offered 
scholarships in anticipation of what they 
A.B. 


expressed 


could bring to campus intellectually 
Duke and B.N. Duke Scholars 
frustration at the lack of in- 
tellectual outlets. Their peers, 
they told Willimon, saw work 
and play as two entirely sepa- 
rate spheres, not to be inter- 
mixed. Brains, it seemed to 
them, were approved for use in 
the classroom only. 

In fact, Cleaver, who worked 
in Duke’s admissions office in the 
1980s, recalls having conver- 
sations with fellow admissions 
officers about specific applicants 
who seemed “too intellectual.” Would they 
fit in? Would they be able to find a peer group 
on campus and truly be satisfied with the 
Duke experience? Those students, she says, 
were probably less likely to apply in the first 
place. On a personal level, “they needed to 
find other lopsided students. So they would 
head off to Harvard or MIT, a school that 
created a place for those students.” 





Soon after the Willimon report was re- 
leased, Lange convened the Den of Ten, a 
board of advisers consisting of various uni- 
versity administrators that he consults on 
admissions issues. The group agreed upon 
the importance of fostering a climate where 
all students— intellectuals, especially—could 
be happy and fulfilled. Part of that commit- 
ment involved seeking out more such stu- 
dents and encouraging them to apply and 
attend. 

“What we were talking about was making 
room for students who were perhaps less 
well-rounded and more angular, but no less 
talented, whose talents were evident in a 
more focused way,” says Guttentag. “What 
it came down to was making it clear that 
Duke was a great place for more than one 
kind of student. It will always be a great 
place for the well-rounded student, but it is 
also a great place for someone whose focus 
is on research, on the arts, on creativity.” 
(Most recently, with the opening of the 
Nasher Museum of Art and a campuswide 
focus on improving the arts, admissions offi- 
cials have begun speaking more in terms of 
“making room for the artist.”) 

This new focus was part of Duke’s natural 
growth, according to Lange. “Looking for 
bright, well-rounded kids is a safe strategy, 
but it’s not necessarily the best strategy,” he 
says. “As you mature, you are able to take 
more risks. You are able to take the unusual 
kid who maybe doesn’t have a perfect re- 
cord,” but has demonstrated a real drive, 
and proved he can succeed. 

For her part, Phillips, the associate admis- 
sions director, remembers early in her career 
being inspired by the potential of one stu- 
dent, even though his grades and SATs 
weren't quite good enough. Knowing the 
high standards of the admissions commit- 
tee, “I couldn’t even pitch him. It was sort 
of like, ‘Here is what we are looking for in 
terms of academics, here is what we are 
looking for in terms of extracurriculars. If 
they have it, let them in.’ Whereas now 
there is more room for us to say, ‘Let’s look 
more deeply at what it says in the recom- 
mendations.’ ” 

So would he get in today? “No,” she says 
with a laugh, “not considering the quality of 
today’s applicants. But if we had used the 
criteria from today, in terms of a more qual- 
itative assessment, I think we would have 
probably found space for him.” 

With this new focus, Duke has been able 
to continue to attract “the student who is 
also excellent in ten areas, but the atmos- 
phere now is more open for the lopsided 
student, and probably the more intellec- 








tually lopsided student,” Cleaver says. “Duke 
has been able to compete for those students, 
and build a critical mass of those students 
on campus, but somehow not lose the abili- 
ty to have that playfulness.” 

The irony is that, despite a culture of play- 
fulness and exuberance valued by admissions 
officers, college counselors, and prospective 
students alike, the descriptor “work hard, 
play hard”—popular among Duke alumni 
describing their alma mater to prospective 
students—actually fell out of favor with the 
admissions office more than ten years ago. 
Guttentag says he’s fairly certain that the 
term was never explicitly used in the admis- 
sions office’s printed materials, and if so, not 
prominently. But he also says the university 
did not discourage its use until the mid- 
Nineties. 

Around the time of the Price speech and 
the Willimon report, Guttentag began to 
examine the term, he says, and was struck 
by two things. First was the number of other 
schools that were using the very same 
phrase to describe their undergraduate at- 
mosphere. “Our goal is always defining 
what makes Duke unique,” he says. “Work 
hard, play hard just wasn’t a defining char- 
acteristic.” 

Perhaps more striking, he says, was the 
way that the term had become a prism for 
applicants, students, and other members of 
the university community to view the un- 
dergraduate experience. “It gave the im- 
pression that everything had to be either 
one or the other, when what I had learned 
from my time here was that there is so much 
more to the Duke experience than working 
hard or playing hard, so much stuff that 
doesn’t fit neatly into either one. | felt like 
it was completely ignoring all those things. 

“Tt’s like tasting a fine wine, and saying, 
‘It’s a little tart.’ That doesn’t allow you to 
distinguish it from Fresca. It’s not false, but 
it’s far from the whole truth.” 


n the second day of his admissions 
foray in New York, Guttentag is sit- 
ting in a taxi on the way to his hotel 
to prepare for the night’s event and 
reflecting on his own college search—an 
experience that, in a roundabout way, has 
brought him to where he is today. 
Guttentag grew up in Oakland, and, he 
says, only really considered schools in the 
University of California system, ultimately 
settling on Santa Barbara. It was later, while 
attending graduate school in music theory 
at the University of Pennsylvania, that he 
realized the vast differences that can exist, 
campus to campus. “I definitely had more 


choices than I realized,” he says. “I should 
have looked at private colleges, at small 
schools.” It was that realization, as well as 
the realization that music theory wasn’t his 
career of choice, that led him to find what 
he describes as his “niche in admissions.” It 
has given him insight into the importance 
of the college search from the applicant’s 
point of view. 

He also discusses how shepherding his 
daughter’s application to daycare a few years 
ago affected the way he views the college 
admissions process. “The process of getting 
her into daycare was very stressful,” he says. 
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n December 5, 1981, the Duke men’s 
basketball team lost at home to Ap 
palachian State University, 75-70. 
[he next morning the telephone 

rang at the Rolling Hills, California, home 
ot Jay Bilas, a high-school senior, an excel 
lent student, and one of the nation’s top 
prep basketball players. His mother an 
swered the phone. The voice on the other 
end asked whether she had ever heard of 
\ppalachian State. She replied that she 
had not. 

“Well,” the Voice said, “they re the SC hool 
that beat Duke last night.” 

Duke was one of the universities Bilas was 
considering attending. The voice on the 
phone belonged to an assistant coach at 
another school recruiting Bilas. The mes- 
sage was Clear: Bilas would be wasting his 
time at Duke. 

Bilas would have the last laugh. He would 
go to Duke, and he would excel there, both 
on and off the court. By the time he was a 
college senior, he and an exceptional group 
of classmates would return the Blue Devils 
to the top of the college-basketball uni- 
verse. More important, they would set the 
stage for Duke to become a perennial na- 
tional powerhouse and for Mike Krzyzewski 
to emerge as one of the best-known and 
most accomplished coaches in the history 
of men’s college basketball. 


In those days, Duke wasn’t the kind of 


university that ordinarily lost to midlevel 
Southern Conference teams. In fact, under 
head coach Bill Foster, they had played for 
the NCAA title in 1978 and made it to the 
Final Four in 1980. But in 1981-82, Duke 
was struggling. The new coach, Krzyzewski, 
was an unknown and unproven entity. 
Krzyzewski had come to Duke in the spring 
of 1980 to replace Foster, who resigned to 
go to the University of South Carolina. 
Duke’s athletics director, Tom Butters, 
stunned the basketball world when he hired 
the thirty-three-year-old Krzyzewski, who 
had just completed his fifth season as head 
coach at the U.S. Military Academy. He was 
considered an up-and-comer in the coach- 
ing profession but he had little national 
recognition and no experience as a head 
coach in a high-profile league like the At- 
lantic Coast Conference. The day after he 
was hired, a headline in The Chronicle read, 
“Krzyzewski: This is Not a Typo.” The Duke 
players were as much in the dark as every- 
one else. “I had never heard of him, never 
heard him mentioned,” recalls Vince Tay- 
lor, then a rising junior. “I was stunned.” 
Krzyzewski inherited three future NBA 
players—Taylor, Gene Banks, and Kenny 
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Dennard—who helped his first Duke team 
reach the National Invitation Tournament. 
But all three were upperclassmen, and he 
knew he had to replenish the cupboard from 
the high-school Class of 1981 if Duke was 
to stay competitive. Over the course of that 
recruiting season, a half-dozen of the na- 
tion’s top prep players narrowed their choic- 
es to Duke and another university. None 
chose Duke. The depleted 1981-82 Blue 
Devils won only ten of twenty-seven games. 

Krzyzewski couldn’t afford another bad 
recruiting class. With his back to the wall, he 
hit the recruiting equivalent of a slam dunk 
in 1982. The first two players he signed 
were forwards Bill Jackman and Weldon 
Williams, from Nebraska and the Chicago 
suburbs, respectively. Next was Bilas, the 
six-foot-eight forward, who narrowed his 
choices to Duke, the University of Arizona, 
and Syracuse University. “I honestly didn’t 
know where Duke was,” recalls Bilas, now a 
basketball analyst for ESPN. 

He came to Duke because of Krzyzewski. 
“He explained how he would build the pro- 
gram, how we would win. | trusted him. It’s 
as simple as that. He was honest, straight- 
forward, and never wavered. I wanted to play 
for him.” Bilas committed to Duke in Jan- 
uary. A few months later, Krzyzewski signed 
another highly-touted six-foot-eight for- 
ward, Mark Alarie, from Arizona. 

The key recruit was much closer to home. 
Johnny Dawkins was a thin, mercurial guard 
from Washington, D.C. Blessed with speed, 
leaping ability, and shooting skills, Dawkins 
was coveted by every top college program in 
the country. “I grew up an ACC fan and al- 
ways saw myself playing in the league,” says 
Dawkins, now an associate head coach 
under Krzyzewski. “I remembered Duke’s great 
teams from the late 1970s, so I knew the 
school could compete. The academic repu- 
tation was terrific, but, ultimately, it was the 
people who sold me, especially Coach K. He 
did such a great job of recruiting me as an 
individual, painting a vision for my future. 
He was fiery, competitive, and knew where 
he wanted to go and how to take us there.” 

Krzyzewski recalls that “Johnny was our 
first legitimate big-time recruit. He could 
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DUKE’S DEFINING TEAM 


By JIM SUMNER 


sk In 1981-82, men’s basketball was 
struggling. Within four years, 

a legendary team, and coach, had 
emerged to set a new standard. 


ws 





Courting success: Three of 
the five exemplary 86ers, 
Mark Alarie (32), Jay Bilas 
(21), and Johnny Dawkins 
(24), during cliffhanger 
victory against Notre Dame 

in their senior year (also 
pictured, freshman Danny Ferry 
and sophomore Billy King) 
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Where 
Are They 
Now? 


he Class of 86 did more than just win 
basketball games. They also captured 
the imagination of much of the bas 


ketball-watching public. Intelligent, 
articulate, and photogenic, the seniors were 


an interviewer's delight. Dave Anderson of 


take the tough shots, win the tough games 
that we had not been winning.” 

Krzyzewski completed his class with the 
largely unheralded David Henderson, a tough- 
as-nails perimeter player who had just led 
Warren County High School to the North 
Carolina 3-A state championship. The six 
freshmen joined eight upperclassmen, three 
ot whom were left over from the Foster days. 

The ACC was a rough neighborhood in 
1982-83. Top players in those days did not 
routinely go early to the NBA. Ralph Samp- 
son, a seven-foot-four senior from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was making a run for his 
third consecutive national player-of-the- 
year award. Sophomore Michael Jordan and 
junior Sam Perkins anchored a powerful 
North Carolina team. Both Virginia and 
North Carolina would be ranked number 
one in the weekly national polls at different 
points during the season. A trio of seniors— 
Thurl Bailey, Sidney Lowe, and Dereck 
Whittenburg—would lead North Carolina 
State to the 1983 NCAA title. 

The prudent course would have been for 





Krzyzewski to start his most experienced 
players, gradually working in the freshmen. 
Yet he gambled on youth over experience. 
The freshmen moved into the rotation from 
the beginning of practice, taking playing 
time from more experienced players, not all 
of whom took it well. 
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Driving force: 
Dawkins on the 
court, below; 
Duke's associate 
head coach, with 
Chris Duhon in 
2004, below left 





Krzyzewski’s most controversial decision 


was his refusal to play zone defense; through- 
out his career, Krzyzewski has been a strong 
proponent of an aggressive man-to-man de- 
fense. Alarie characterizes it as being “thrown 
into the deep end of the pool.” It was a nec- 
essary risk, Krzyzewski says. “We finally had 
a group of kids who were going to be good, 
but it was going to take some time. We had 
a plan and were going to stick with it. 
Defense was going to be our foundation. It 
would have been foolish to wait.” 

The learning curve was steep, and the fresh- 
men struggled. The nadir may have been 
Duke’s 109-66 loss to Virginia in the ACC 
Tournament, still the largest margin of de- 
feat in Duke history. After the Virginia 
game, the Duke staff went out to get a bite 
to eat. Johnny Moore, a member of the sports- 
information staff, raised a glass and pro- 
posed a toast. “Here’s to forgetting tonight.” 
A defiant Krzyzewski interrupted, “No! Here’s 
to never forgetting tonight.” (Duke won its 
next sixteen games against Virginia.) 

The Blue Devils finished the 1982-83 
season with seventeen losses. The freshmen 
had obvious potential, but not everyone 
could see it and not everyone was willing to 
wait. Butters was inundated with demands 
to fire Krzyzewski. “We found out who our 
friends were,” Bilas says. “Even the students 
didn’t come around until our sophomore 


he New York Times summed up the con- 
sensus when he wrote “Duke does it the 
right way.” 

Twenty years later, these men are still 
doing it. 

Two-time All-America guard Johnny 
Dawkins, the dazzling point guard who was 
Duke's all-time leader in points with 2,556, 
played nine seasons in the NBA. After 
retiring as a player, he worked as an analyst 
with the Duke radio network before taking 
a job as an assistant coach at Duke. Nine 
years later, he is associ- 
ate head coach, official- 
ly in charge of player 
development and, unof- 
ficially, a father figure for 
many of the players. 

David Henderson 
played one season in the 
NBA and then moved 
to the American minor 
leagues in France, Tur- 
key, and Israel, before 
joining the Raleigh 
Bullfrogs of the late, 
unlamented Global 
Basketball Association. 


year. One Iron Duke actually showed me a 
petition demanding that Krzyzewski be 
fired. | don’t know if he expected me to sign 
it or not.” 

The six gained valuable experience over the 
summer when the team toured France. By 
NCAA tules, Duke couldn’t take its depart- 
ing seniors or its incoming freshmen. The 
rising sophomores circled the wagons and 
had what Dawkins calls “an amazing bond- 
ing experience. We really came together.” 
The group did the requisite tourist stuff, but 
the trip was about basketball. “We were all 
winners in high school, and we all expected 
to be winners in college,” Henderson says. 
“Our first year was tough. The trip to France 
gave us a chance to get the bad taste out of 
our mouths, to play some winning basket- 
ball. We got in the foxhole together.” 

When they got out of the foxhole, they 
were better basketball players individually, 
and, perhaps more important, they were 
stronger as a team. But there was some attri- 
tion. Jackman lost playing time at the end of 
his freshman year and transferred back 
home to the University of Nebraska. Williams 
overextended himself academically with a 
difficult biomedical-engineering program 
and played sparingly while catching up. 

The other four sophomores continued to 
refine their games. Alarie was smooth and 
efficient, a silent assassin. Henderson was his 








polar opposite, a ferocious competitor whose 
take-no-prisoners approach was ideal for 
winning games. Dawkins benefited from the 
addition of freshman Tommy Amaker, a de- 
fensive stopper and skilled playmaker, who 
shouldered the ball-handling burden. “Tom- 
my gave me the freedom to make plays,” Daw- 
kins says. “I wanted to attack, to beat the 
other team down the court, and he gave me 
that opportunity.” Dawkins became the best- 
conditioned player 
in Duke history, 
running exhausted 


opponents into the 
court. 

Bilas faced the 
biggest adjustment. 
He was a natural 
forward, but Krzy- 
zewski put him at 
center full time. 
He anchored him- 
self to the post, 
frequently guard- 
ing players a half- 
foot taller. “I kept 
expecting a center 





P. Tucker 


Kevin 


He became an assistant at Duke in 1998 
and head coach at the University of Dela- 
ware in 2000. His teams have gone 76-72 
in five seasons. Delaware plays in the Co- 
lonial Athletic Association, a conference 
that rarely sends more than one team to 
the NCAA Tournament. “When you get 
used to playing into March,” Henderson 
says, “it becomes hard to sit it out.” 

Mark Alarie scored 2,136 points at Duke, 
making him and Daw kins the first class- 
mates in NCAA history to score more than 
2,000 points. His NBA career ended after 
five seasons because of a leg injury. He 
went back to the books, earning an M.B.A. 
at the Wharton School of Business in 1995 
and going on to work in investment bank- 
ing and money 
management. In 
the late 1990s, 
Alarie got the 
coaching itch. 
“So many of my 
friends were 


Henderson: at helm 
of Delaware’s team; © 
sprinting to the paint 


to come along who was good enough to 
move me to forward,” Bilas recalls. “But it 
never happened.” Alarie was grateful. “Jay 
made so many sacrifices for the team, living 
in the weight room, setting screens for me 
to get open, guarding the giants so | didn’t 
have to.” 

Duke put the turbulent 1983 season in 
the rearview mirror. They finished third in 
the ACC in 1984, knocked off Jordan and 
top-ranked North Carolina in the ACC 
Tournament, and earned a spot in the NCAA 
Tournament. After the season, the school 


With his back to the wall, Krzyzewski hit 
the recruiting equivalent of a slam dunk in 1982. 


renewed Krzyzewski’s contract, and there 
was no more talk about finding another 
coach. The following year, 1984-85, Duke 
won its first twelve games and jumped to 
number two in the polls. They won in Chapel 
Hill for the first time since 1966 and went 
on to finish just one win out of first place in 
the ACC. But injuries to Alarie and Hender- 
son torpedoed the Blue Devils’ postseason 
efforts, and the season ended with a bitter 
74-73 loss to Boston College in the second 
round of the NCAA Tournament. 

Dawkins and his fellow seniors approached 
the 1985-86 season, their last, with a mix- 








ture of anticipation and determination. Bilas 
says, “We looked at the schedule and asked, 
‘What games can we not win?’ We didn’t see 
any, so that was our goal: Win every game.” 
As it turned out, Bilas had to have knee sur- 
gery in the off season and was held out of 


the season’s first six games as a precaution. 
He was replaced in the starting lineup by 
highly-regarded six-foot-ten freshman Danny 
Ferry. Williams’ father pushed him to trans- 
fer rather than continue to ride the bench 
in games, but his son refused. “I was not a 
quitter,” Williams says. “Besides, I was an 
optimist. I figured I would earn some play- 
ing time.” That never happened; instead, 
Williams made his most important contribu- 
tions in practice. Dawkins remembers that 
Williams “cut no slack, made the starters 
work every day, made us better.” Dawkins, 
Alarie, and Henderson played the best ball 
of their careers. 

They had to. The ACC was loaded in 1986. 
Georgia Tech started the season ranked 
number one in the AP poll, just ahead of 
North Carolina. Duke was ranked sixth. 
One of these three teams would be ranked 
number one every week of the season. 
the 
schedule. Duke started the season by play- 


Then there was nonconference 
ing eight games in sixteen days in five 
states. The highlight of this stretch was 
defeating St. John’s University and the 
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coaching,” he ‘| thought that since | 


played for Coach K | had the answer to the 


riddle of the e) hinx. It just seemed like 
SOTLIC thing | was upposed to do.” 

He spent one season as an assistant at the 
U.S. Naval Academy, but says he quickly 
discovered that it was the wrong move. “1 
was starting at the bottom. | was never home. 
[It just wasn’t good for me or my family.” 
\larie got out and went bac k to the business 
world. He is a principal for Cross Hill Finan 
cial Group in Bethesda, Maryland, concen 
trating on providing venture capital. (One of 
his fellow principals is another former Duke 
basketball player, Stuart Yarborough ’72.) 

Alarie says his basketball background is 
useful in his 
work. “My job is 
to recognize suc- 
cessful ent repre- 
neurs. There 


comes a time 





when you have 


Alarie: taking his \\ | 
best shot, center; \ N 

scoring in the Q 
business world ; 
University of Kansas at Madison Square 
Garden to win the preseason NIT. 

Duke won its first sixteen games, jumping 
to third in the polls. The Blue Devils didn’t 
taste defeat until mid-January, when they 
lost back-to-back road games to North Car- 
olina (in the first game played at the Dean 
Smith Center) and Georgia Tech. Alarie 
says he remembers “Coach K tearing into us 
after the Tech loss.” But instead of panick- 
ing, they redoubled their efforts. “This was 
the point where we decided if we were 
going to be a great team or not,” Alarie says. 
“We decided to be great. We got back to 
work and vowed not to lose again.” 

Win followed win. Everyone knew his 
role. Bilas and Ferry supplied rebounding 
and interior defense. Amaker handled the 
ball and disrupted opponents’ offense. Ala- 
rie and Henderson were versatile scorers. 
Dawkins was the nation’s best guard, per- 
haps even the best player. Four years of 
playing together had given the team a dis- 
tinct personality: poised, cohesive, and calm 
under pressure. They were at their best in 
close games, and would go on to win nine- 
teen games by ten or fewer points. “We had 
almost total confidence in our ability to win 
a close game,” Henderson says. “Somebody 
was going to come through and make the 
big plays. We just played so well together.” 

One particularly tough weekend in Feb- 
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ruary exemplified those qualities. Duke edged 
North Carolina State 72-70 in Raleigh on 
Saturday night as Dawkins made two free 
throws with one second left. The next day, 
back in Durham the Devils defeated a pow- 
erful Notre Dame squad 71-70 as Dawkins 
blocked a last-second shot. By the end of 
February, Duke was on a roll and had 
climbed to number one in the polls. “Coach 
surprised us when he made a big deal after 
our win [on February 26] against Clemson,” 
Bilas recalls. “It was our twenty-eighth win 
of the season and broke the school record. 
He told us to savor it.” 

Duke finished its regular season at home 
against UNC. A lot was at stake. It was the 
final home game for the five seniors. A win 
would give Duke the regular-season title. And 
it was UNC. The usually stolid Alarie was 
so pumped that he had trouble sleeping the 
night before the game. The Blue Devils played 
through their jitters and pulled away down 
the stretch for an 82-74 win. “We didn’t 
play that well against UNC,” Alarie says. 
“But our defense won it for us. Good de- 
fense is a constant. We knew we could shoot 
poorly and win, rebound poorly, and win, as 
long as the defense was there.” 

The ACC Tournament was next. Wake 
Forest fell; then Virginia, bringing on a title 
match against Georgia Tech, whose star 
seniors, Mark Price and John Salley, had 


to look past the figures and the projections 
and look at the people behind a project. | 
look at them as prospective teammates. 
Would I want them on my team? Are they 
good guys in the locker room? Can they be 
a captain, a leader? The business world is as 
competitive as the sports world, and we 
want to back people who are honest, hard- 
working, good communicators.” 

Weldon Williams is the most ambivalent 
about his Duke career. “I admit I was bitter 





battled the Duke seniors for four years. Duke 
led by as many as nine points before falling 
behind late in the game. With only seconds 
left, Alarie made a short jumper over the out- 
stretched arms of Salley to give Duke the 
lead. Dawkins rebounded a miss on Georgia 
Tech’s next possession and finished off the 
Yellow Jackets with two free throws. The 
Blue Devils escaped with a 68-67 win. This 
marked the first season since 1966 that Duke 
had finished first in the ACC’s regular sea- 
son and won the conference tournament. 
Duke entered the NCAA Tournament as 
the top seed and was rewarded for its success 
with opening rounds in nearby Greensboro. 
But in the first game, against lightly re- 
garded Mississippi Valley State, Duke almost 
laid an egg. Playing at noon on Thursday in 
a half-empty Greensboro Coliseum, Duke 
trailed for thirty minutes. The players were 
tired, overconfident, maybe even a little 
smug. Mississippi Valley State had a small 
but exceptionally quick team that, Bilas 
says, “pulled us away from the basket, took 
us out of our comfort zone, made us do 
things we weren’t accustomed to doing.” 
Dawkins refused to let Duke lose, at one 
point banking in a basket while being 
pounded to the floor and converting the free 
throw for the three-point play. He scored 
twenty-eight points, and Duke won, 85-78. 
After the game, Dawkins quipped that some 


when | left Duke. I wanted to play more. 
But I’ve matured and moved on. | made 
some bad decisions from an academic 
standpoint. Working through the adversity 
helped me as a person, helped me see what 
was important. Coach Krzyzewski showed 
me how to be honest with myself.” 

Williams became an engineer with Gen- 
eral Electric, but was called to the ministry 
in the late 1980s. He attended Westminster 
Theological Seminary near Philadelphia and 
became an ordained Presbyterian minister. 
Williams is pastor of the Triumph Commu- 
nity Church in Bolingbrook, Illinois. To 
help support his wife and three children, he 
also works as a quality manager with Smurfit- 
Stone, a container company. “I did a whole 
lot of growing up 
at Coach k’s ex- 
pense,” Williams 
says. “But it all 
worked out. I’ve 
always been a spit- 
itual person. I’m 
where I’m sup- 
posed to be, doing 
what I’m supposed 
to be doing.” 






/ 


day he would come asking Mike Krzyzewski 
for a job. If the coach gave him a hard time, 
he said, he would mention this game. 
Henderson notes that after this shaky 
opener, “Coach had our undivided atten- 
tion.” The refocused Devils exploded. “We 
decided to attack the other team instead of 
having the other team attack us,” Krzyzew- 


| ski said at the time. Old Dominion fell, 89- 








Williams: 
going for 
the goal; 
with family 
in Illinois 


which each possession was precious. Duke 
led most of the way but never by very much. 
Kansas rallied for a 65-61 lead with just 
over four minutes left. Duke’s defense went 
into high gear, holding Kansas to a single 
basket over the last four minutes and twenty- 
one seconds. Alarie tied the game at 65 with 
a dunk, drawing a fifth foul from Kansas star 
Danny Manning. Ferry scored on a rebound 


) The 1986 Final Four game against Kansas was “a blood- 


| 
| 


61, followed by DePaul, 74-67. Playing in 
New Jersey, Duke met Navy for the Eastern 
| Regional title. Navy had All-America cen- 
ter and future NBA star David Robinson, 
but its backcourt was badly overmatched. 
Duke broke open the close contest with an 
18-2 surge to end the first half, a run Daw- 
‘kins punctuated with a spinning, gravity- 
| defying dunk over the earthbound Navy big 
men. In the second half, the All-America 
guard again led the way, ending the game 
with twenty-eight points, while Bilas bat- 
tled Robinson to a standstill on the boards. 
Duke won, 71-50. 

The 1986 Final Four was held in Dallas. 
Top-ranked Duke opened against second- 
ranked Kansas, a big, physical team. The 
game was a tough, exhausting struggle in 





on-the-floor kind of game,” says Alarie. 


to give Duke a 69-67 lead. “It was a blood- 
on-the-floor kind of game,” says Alarie. 
“We were exhausted, but somehow we had 
to suppress the fatigue and fight through it.” 

Duke wasn’t too tired to make two last 
defensive stops. Ferry drew a charge on Kan- 
sas’ Ron Kellogg, and then Kellogg missed a 
jumper. Duke rebounded, and Amaker ended 
the scoring at 71-67 with two free throws. 
As usual, Dawkins was the leading scorer, 
with twenty-four points, but Alarie’s de- 
fense on Manning was equally important. 
Alarie held Manning to four points, thir- 
teen below his season average. 

The win was Duke’s thirty-seventh of the 
season, setting an NCAA record that has 
been equaled but never surpassed. It put 
Duke into the title game against Louisville. 


Louisville jumped to a 6-2 lead. Duke soon 
caught up and led for the next thirty-three 
minutes. For much of the game, it looked as 
if Duke had the Cardinals on the ropes. But 
several fast-break opportunities were squan- 
dered, as passes were fumbled or easy shots 
missed. Louisville dominated rebounding, but 
Duke’s defense forced twenty-four turnovers. 

Dawkins was unstoppable early, scoring 
thirteen of Duke’s first twenty-five points. 
He had twenty-two points with fifteen min- 
utes left when Louisville adjusted its de- 
fense to make it more difficult for Duke’s 
star to get the ball. He made no field goals 
for the remainder of the game. This left 
good shots for Duke’s other players, shots 
they had made all season. But fatigue was 
taking its toll. Duke was playing in its forti- 
eth game of the season, and the Kansas 
game had left its share of bruises. “I was a 
shooter,” Alarie says, “and shooters know: I 
kept taking shots that I knew were good, 
and they kept coming up short. It began to 
play on my mind.” 

It wasn’t just the shooting, Henderson 
says. “I didn’t have any explosion. I was a 
half-step late for loose balls | usually chased 
down, rebounds I usually grabbed.” Hender- 
son, Alarie, and Amaker made only twelve 
of thirty-six field attempts for the game. 

Louisville caught up and took the lead at 
64-63. The teams traded baskets until Louis- 
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ville called timeout with forty-eight seconds 
left and a 68-67 lead. The Cardinals had 
only eleven seconds left on the shot clock. 
“We knew if we played good defense, we 
were going to have a chance to win it all on 
the last possession,” says Dawkins. Duke 
played great defense. Louisville tried to get 
the ball inside but failed. With the shot 
clock about to expire, Louisville’s Jeff Hall 
forced up a long shot. Dawkins barely missed 
blocking it, forcing Hall to shoot an air- 
ball. But Louisville center, Pervis Ellison, 
reacted quicker than Duke’s big men and 
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\ Bilas: in the air, left; 
on the air, for ESPN 


laid in the rebound for a three-point lead. 
Duke was down by only three points. Time 
was running out. Henderson missed a drive, 
and Louisville made two free throws to go 
up by five. Duke still couldn’t make a jump 
shot but fought back desperately on the 
glass, scoring on rebounds by Bilas and Fer- 
ry, sandwiched around a missed Louisville 
free throw. Ferry’s basket cut the lead to one. 
There were only three seconds left. Duke 
was forced to foul, and Louisville’s Milt 
Wagner made two free throws. The final 


score: 72-69. 


Jim Wallace 


Jay Bilas once quipped that he “would 
cut off an arm to play in the NBA, except 
the NBA doesn’t need one-armed players.” 
He didn’t make the NBA but played in 
Italy and Spain from 1987 to 1989. He was 
assistant coach at Duke while attending 
Duke Law School. Bilas was on the bench 
for Duke’s 1991 and 1992 NCAA titles and 
earned a law degree in 1992. He practices 
law in Charlotte for Moore & Van Allen. 
Bilas is also a member of the Screen Actors 
Guild and appeared in the 1990 science fic- 
tion movie | Come in Peace. 

Since 1995, he’s been most visible for his 
work for ESPN, where he has been a side- 
line reporter and game and studio analyst. 
Bilas sees lots of college basketball. “There 
will never be another class like ours,” he 
says. “The NBA has seen to that. Players as 
good as Johnny Dawkins and Mark Alarie 
just don’t stick around college for four years 
any more. In fact, I tell Johnny and Mark 
that if we had come along twenty years 
later, | would be Duke’s career scoring 
leader because they would have gone pro 
after their sophomore years.” 

—Jim Sumner 


“It never occurred to us that we would 
lose,” Alarie says. “Never.” 

It was a heart-rending coda. All five of 
the seniors graduated just a few weeks later. 
Still, while a win over Louisville would have 
been the perfect ending to the story, the 
legacy of the Class of ’86 goes deeper than 
one game. These men committed to Duke at 
a time when the program was at its lowest 
ebb, guaranteed nothing but an opportunity 
to turn it around. They bought into Mike 
Krzyzewski’s vision of excellence and helped 
make it come true, going through what Bilas 
calls an “extraordinary journey” from the 
basement to the top of the mountain. 

Duke won its first NCAA title five years 
later. Krzyzewski says he feels that “we would 
never have won in ’91 without building on 
what the ’86 team did. They defined the 
program. They became the example we’ve 
held up to every team since then, not just in 
how they played the game but in how they 
interacted with fans, how they handled 
class work. They laid the foundation.” 


Sumner ’72 is a freelance writer and the curator 
of sport at the North Carolina Museum of 
History. He writes a Duke sports history 
column for the Blue Devil Weekly and 
recently published his third book, Tales from 
the Duke Blue Devils Hardwood. 
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Ecologist Stuart Pimm feels a moral 
responsibility to protect the world’s “special 
places’ —those richest in biodiversity and 
most threatened by human advances. 


By PATRICK ADAMS 


or Otuart Pimm and his group of graduate stu 
dents, t SY | p always begins the Same Way 
with rurLous last minute pac king, a Visit to 


CVS tor anti-mala 


in the Nicholas School of the Environment and 


als, and a final powwow 


Earth Sciences 





Where it takes t 1em, t Lough, may be toa Mad- 


agascal jungle o1 an | verglades prairie o1 the savan- 





nahs of southern Africa. Such are the fat flung field 





sites that Pimm, Doris Duke Chair of Conservation 
Ecology, visits regularly to oversee his team’s work. A 
mix of doctoral and professional students—Pimm 
calls them his “family”—they study the various threats 
(all human) to the planet’s variety of life and what, if 
anything, can be done to curb current trends. 

“We are killing off species at between 100 and 
1,000 times the natural rate,” says Pimm. “I think 
we're likely to lose 25 to 50 percent of them over 
the next century.” He says that prompts the ques- 
tion, “What is our moral responsibility?” 

In Pimm’s view, the crisis is both an ethical and 
an ecological one, and only by immediately protect- 
ing what he calls the “special places’—the areas 
richest in biodiversity and most directly in the path 
of human advance—can we hope to avert it. That’s a 
message he’s sought to spread to his scientific peers, 
policy-makers, and the public alike. Pimm is an aca- 
demic scientist, indeed one of the world’s foremost 
experts on theoretical ecology. But he is a problem- 
solver in practice, a prime example of what, last 
Founders’ Day, President Richard H. Brodhead 
described as Duke’s “real-world orientation.” 

Last July, Pimm was in the real world’s biggest 
rain forest, the Brazilian Amazon, where he and his 
team began a two-week journey to the frontline of 
conservation and the frontiers of the natural world. 
Along the way, they would make a stop in Brasilia, 


the nation’s capital, for the nineteenth annual 


{ 


meeting of the Society for Conservation Biology 
(SCB), where Pimm would confer with colleagues, 


and his students would present their work. That 





ganization has special significance for him. “Back 
in the Seventies, there was no such thing as ‘conser- 

ition biology,’ ” he says. “Conservationists were 
advocates, not scientists.” It was after the SCB’s 
inaugural meeting in the mid-Eighties that, as he 


puts it, “I knew what I was.” 


Photos by ALEX FATTAL 


Compassionate 


Profiling Pimm’s team: Videographer Peter Jordan ’01 
films graduate student Mariana Vale on flooded road in Brazil 











Imost as soon as he arrived in 

Rio de Janeiro last July, Clinton 

Jenkins was robbed. He was rid- 

ing a city bus when a man 
swiped his laptop computer and made for the 
door. Had the thief cared to inspect the con- 
tents of his new computer, he might have been 
surprised, and a bit concerned, by what he 
found: satellite images of Rio and the Atlantic 
Forest that surrounds it. Had he robbed a spy?, 
he might have wondered. 

Jenkins is not a spy. He is a postdoctoral 
researcher who works with conservation ecologist 
Stuart Pimm, specializing in remote-sensing technology. 
He'd been teaching a course on remote sensing and 
geographical information systems (GIS) to conservation 
professionals at the Brazilian Institute for Ecological 
Research in nearby Sao Paulo that summer. The rest of 
the year, he assists his colleagues in the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth Sciences at Duke. 

As a concept, remote sensing is simple: It's the 
observation of any object from a distance. But when the 
object is the Earth and the distance is space, the ob- 
serving gets a bit tricky. “You have to make the image 
interpretable,” says Jenkins, “you have to get the colors 
right.” The colors are the wavelengths of electromagnetic 
radiation reflected by objects on the ground (plants, 
trees, rivers, roads). Those wavelengths are recorded 
by the satellite as digital numbers, which are then 
transmitted to Earth, where scientists like Jenkins enter 
the data in a computer program to produce an image. 


@™& ver breakfast at his hotel in Manaus, 
. 4 the chief commercial hub of the up- 
S } | per Amazon basin, Pimm appeared 
Sw exhausted. He had flown in that 
morning from the Roraima region to the 
north, where he’d accompanied one of his 
students, a Brazilian named Mariana Vale 
(pronounced VAH-lee), into the field. For 
months, Vale had been tracking the Rio 
Branco Antbird, one of the world’s rarest 
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Zeroing)in: satellite images, 


fromcontinent to forest 


The satel- 
lites have the 
capacity, 
Jenkins 
explains, to 
distinguish 
between 
ranch and 
farm, grass 
and forest. 
Even among 
trees, the 
wavelengths 
vary. Levels of chlorophyll, the chemical in leaves that 
absorbs visible light, are higher in some trees than in oth- 
ers. But the satellite's most powerful feature, he says, is 
that it captures infrared light as well. “Infrared light isn’t 
absorbed by the forest. So you get this very distinct sig- 
nature of vegetation.” 

That's critical if, like Nicholas School graduate student 
Mariana Vale, you want to map a specific bird’s habitat. 
Before leaving for the field, Vale knew from existing liter- 
ature that the Rio Branco Antbird lived in gallery forest 
along a tributary of the Amazon. And the images she had 
analyzed indicated the presence of that vegetation. 
Once there, she recorded the Global Positioning System 
(GPS) points where she spotted the rare species. Back at 
the Nicholas School weeks later, she entered the data into 
a GIS program, which all Nicholas School computers are 
equipped with. Through the GIS, she could superimpose the 
bird’s distribution onto a map of hydroelectric projects in 


and most threatened species of birds, on her 
computer at Duke. Using satellite images, 
she had mapped its habitat—vegetation and 
elevation—in a patch of forest just south of 
the Venezuelan border. She’d searched mu- 
seum records for information on previous 
sightings—the few that there were—and 
plotted what she believed to be the bird’s 
geographical distribution. 

But Vale could only make guesses from 
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the area and look for intersections between the two. The 
picture, she says, is not a pretty one. 

Broadly speaking, satellite imagery is a picture that 
conservation cannot do without. Since they were first 
made available to the public in the early 1970s—when 
NASA launched the first of its low-orbit Landsat satel- 
lites—digital images of the Earth’s surface have been 
more than a scientific resource. They've created global 
awareness of environmental crises and driven action at 
the national level. A landmark study in the journal 
Science in 1993 measured deforestation of the Amazon 
through a collection of more than 200 images taken 
between 1978 and 1988. “That really got people’s 
attention,” says Jenkins. “It was the first time anyone 
said, ‘Look, this is what is happening on a massive, con- 
tinental scale. It’s not a myth.” 

Indeed, in addition to their scientific applications— 
soil surveys, mineral exploration, mapmaking, and many 
others—satellite images put the planet, in a sense, on 
public display. Anyone with access to the technology 
could keep an eye on the situation, monitor the progress 
of development projects, and report illegal activity. 

Over the past year, Jenkins has been keeping tabs on 
the movements of two oil companies in the Ecuadorian 
Amazon. “You can see how close the road comes to the 
indigenous reserve,” he says of one. “They've already 
broken their promise as to how close they would get.” If 
he sees that road go further, Jenkins says, he'll notify the 
press. “The fact is, they may break laws, but whatever 
they do, the world’s watching.” 

—Patrick Adams 


her desk in Durham. To confirm anything, 
she’d have to see it with her own eyes, to 
“ground-truth” it, as Pimm put it. “At some 
point,” he said, “you have to make sure that 
what you're seeing on the image is really 
what is there. You have to go.” 

So they went—first to Caracas, Venezu- 
ela, and then by taxi across the country— 
down through the Orinoco basin, up the 
highlands of the Guyana Shield, past the 


giant sheer-faced tepuis that inspired Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s novel The Lost 
World, and, finally, over the border into 
Brazil, to a town called Boa Vista. From 
there, they traveled ten hours up the 
Uracoeira River, a tributary of the Amazon, 
in an open boat under the blazing equa- 
torial sun. They slept in hammocks draped 
with mosquito netting to ward off malaria 
and caught catfish for dinner. 

For Pimm, the conditions were nothing 


new; he has been to the field with each of 


his students on at least one occasion. 
Usually the goal is the same: to find a bird. 
If that seems like a small reward for the 
investment made and the risks assumed— 
death by snakebite and lethal infection 
being among the more likely life-ending 
scenarios—consider the bird’s scientific sig- 
nificance. “They’re our window into what is 
happening to the rest of the environment,” 
Pimm explained. “Few groups of plants and 
animals have catalogues as complete. We 
know them—how many there [are] and 
where they are—very well.” That’s a pro- 
duct of the public’s passion, he said—bird- 
watchers the world over have given science 
a useful tool. 

Still, he added, tools and know-how alone 


| Pimm: examining deforgstation: - 
‘in Canaima National Patk me 


| near Venezuela-Brazil border” 
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won’t prevent extinctions. “We need to 
train more conservation professionals,” he 
said. “You can’t set up a protected area with- 
out people to look after it. Just like politics 
is local, conservation is local. So wherever 
my group goes, we’re working with the com- 
munity. We don’t go as uninvited gringos. 
We go to provide expertise to the people 
who will ultimately be making the big de- 
cisions, who will 
shape policy.” 
For the 
decade, Pimm’s 


“I’ve really come 
to believe that 
the fundamental 
obstacle to 
stopping this tional 
CMON CUS for 
the loss of bio- 
diversity, isn’t a 
lack of science. 
It’s a lack of will. 
It’s an ethical 
issue.” 


past 


team has collab- 
orated with the 
Brazilian gov- 


Na- 


Institute 


ernment’s 


Amazonian 
Rwensne alte 
(INPA) in Ma- 
naus. Paired with 
IN PA scientists, 
they’ve contrib- 
uted findings to 
one of the insti- 
tute’s core pro- 
grams, a joint re- 


search venture 


with the Smithsonian Institution called the 
Biological Dynamics of Forest Fragments 
Project (BDFFP). The BDFFP is the brain- 
child of a scientist named Thomas Lovejoy, 
formerly the senior biodiversity adviser to 
the president of the United Nations Foun- 
dation and the man generally credited with 
bringing deforestation of the tropics to the 
public’s attention. 

Almost thirty years ago, Lovejoy em- 
barked on an ambitious ecological experi- 
ment in the rain forest north of Manaus. He 
wanted to find out what happened to a rain 
forest when it was broken up into fragments 
—the leftovers of clearing—and how small 
a fragment could be and still function. He 
speculated that a key theory of island bio- 
geography—namely, that a small oceanic is- 
land can support fewer species than a larger 
one—might apply to these “islands” of for- 
est, surrounded as they were by farms and 
cattle pastures. 

After two decades of monitoring a sample 
of fragments ranging in size from 2.5 to 250 
acres, a group of ecologists assessed the re- 
sults. Lovejoy was right: In every one, the 
diversity of palm trees, euglossine bees, but- 
terflies, dung beetles, termites, birds, and 
primates had declined. Pimm chaired that 





issessment ind, ite rwards, wrote the re 


port. By the time the results came out, it 
Was ho longet CONTTOVE rsial, he wrote, to 
say that small, isolated fragments lose spe 
cies. “Deforestation has provided many 


( xamples worldwide * But what Was New, 


added urgency to fu 


and wh il would Yive 


ture conservation efforts, was how quickly 
the losses were happening. 

Following that assessment, Lovejoy asked 
Pimm to help him with the project. He 
needed people who could analyze the loads 
of data, publish papers, and generate more 
science. And Pimm, he knew, had the stu- 
dents for the job: smart, tough, young re- 
searchers with experience in the field. 


Kyle Van Houtan, a current member of 


Pimm’s “family” of graduate students, al- 
ready had his field scars when he came to 
). under Pimm in 2002. Asa 


master’s candidate at Stanford University, 


pursue his Ph.| 


he’d studied parrots and macaws—curious 
for their clay-eating habits—on a river in 
southeastern Peru. After three months in a 
place locals called El Infierno (Hell), he no- 
ticed a sore on his leg that wouldn’t go 
away. A trip to the doctor revealed Leish- 
maniasis, a potentially fatal disease spread 
by the bite of the sand fly. The treatment 
was a month of chemotherapy. 

Van Houtan’s research for the BDFEP fo- 
cuses on the characteristics that predispose 
certain birds to disappear from the frag- 
ments more quickly than others. But that is 
only his scientific side. He is also pursuing a 
master’s in Duke’s Divinity School, and 
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while Pimm and Vale headed for the remote 
upper reac hes of the forest, he embarked on 
a taxi tour of Manaus. His aim, he said, was 
to reach out local Christian leaders, 
mainly pastors and missionaries, and to urge 
them to address environmental issues in 


their ¢ hurc h. 





“T’ve really 
come to believe 
that the funda- 
mental obstacle 
to stopping this 
crisis, tO prevent- 
ing the 
biodiversity, isn’t 
a lack of science. 
It’s a lack of will. 
It’s an ethical is- 
sue,” he said, as 
the taxi sped 
across TOWN, Pass- 
ing stacks of tim- 





ber and signs of- 
fering the servic- 
es of borracheros 
(rubber repair- 
men), 
of the rubber boom that built this urban 
“But a lot of people 
don’t see the environment as something 


“They 


evidence 
island in the jungle. 
that involves them,” he continued. 
don’t see themselves as a creature.” 
For Christians, Van Houtan said, “that’s 
a huge irony. The Creation Story ends with 
humans being made—in a garden. The Bible 
actually talks about this. It’s not blatant. 


loss of 


But it’s there.” Take Colossians, he said: 
“Bor by Him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in Earth.’ That’ 
all of this. God made it, and it’s good, anc 
he gave us the tools to preserve it.” 

That afternoon, Van Houtan spoke te 
the local director of New Tribes Missions, 2 
nondenominational missionary group. The 
director had moved to Manaus from Okla- 
homa more than a decade ago to bring the 
Gospel to indigenous tribes living in the 
Since then, things had 
“The fish are getting smaller. Sc 


forest. he said, 
changed. 
now the way the Indians sometimes catch 
them is by using dynamite. Or poison. 
They'll pour it in the water, and it ruins that 
part of the river. But they know they’ll get 
enough to eat that day.” 

Van Houtan came away from the meeting 
with a new idea. He wants to produce man- 
uals on natural history and ecology for mis- 
sionaries to use as they teach native popula- 
“This would help them understand 
what they see around them every day—why 


tions. 


a sloth is green, for example, or why a parrot 
will eat clay,” “It’s offering them 
something they value. They see themselves 


he said. 


as part of nature—which we all are, of course. 
They just ‘get it’ better than we do.” 


fter two hours on the highway, north 
from Manaus, the truck turned onto 
A a narrow dirt road. It was Pimm’s last 
M Wright in the area—the next day he’d 
head for Brasilia, for the conservation bi- 
ology meeting—and he’d arranged an ex- 








cursion to the canopy, the forest’s topmost 
stratum, “the biologically least known part 
of the planet.” 

Two Brazilian scientists from INPA agreed 
to take Pimm into the forest, and one of 
them, an ornithologist who identified him- 
self only as Marcos, drove the truck, dodg- 
ing ruts and powering up hills. “You have to 
stay in the middle,” he said at one point. 
“Sometimes the caiman is sleeping in the 
bog on the side.” 

The road went east for almost thirty miles 
to an INPA research camp, an open-air 
structure just off the road. After a meal of 
fish and rice, Pimm discussed the plan for 
the morning: arise at 5:00 and then hike to 
the tower, a 150-foot steel observatory, about 
a mile away. INPA scientists use the tower 
to conduct species censuses and to measure 
carbon levels in the atmosphere. Pimm 
wanted to show off the view. 

In the morning, Pimm led the way. It was 
still dark, and the forest was almost silent. 
Turning a headlamp to either side of the 
trail revealed the dizzying complexity of the 


surroundings—mammoth tree trunks with 
roots like buttresses, tangles of lianas, and 
enormous oblong leaves that hid the moonlit 
sky from view. Along the path, patches of 
phosphorescent bacteria glowed like stardust, 
and a ground cover of decomposing leaves 
filled the air with a rich odor of humus. 

In The Voyage of the Beagle, Charles Dar- 
win’s 1837 account of his first encounter 
with the tropics, the experience that would 
set him on the road to Origin of Species, he 
reveled in the “bright green foliage” and the 
“elegant curvature of the fronds,” and he 
marveled at the ants—“the lion-hearted lit- 
tle warriors’—that he observed as they 
blanketed the forest floor in search of prey. 
“Tt is easy to specify the individual objects 


of admiration,” he wrote. “But it is not pos- 
sible to give an adequate idea of the higher 


feelings of wonder, astonishment, and devo- 
tion, which fill and elevate the mind.” 
Darwin was overcome. And yet he’d only 


seen the beginnings of the system, a net- 


work so intricate that, long after the age of 


discovery, just a tiny fraction of its many 


parts are known. Above him, in the tree- 
tops, was another world altogether, the for- 
est’s canopy. Darwin hadn’t the means to 
get there 





but Pimm had. 


“Took out there and pick a tree,” said 
Pimm. He was winded from the climb, and 
his shirt was soaked in sweat. “Pick any one. 
And then try to find ... (deep breath) ... 
. like it.” He was offering a 
lesson in biodiversity. Out there lay a living 


another one .. 


patchwork, a green expanse wreathed in 
mist and extending to the horizon. Many a 
trained professional botanist had failed, he 
said. “You simply cannot do it.” 

Indeed, here, high above the sandy soil, 
was what has been called the last great un- 
explored frontier of the natural world. In 
only the two hectares below, said Pimm, 
were more species of trees than in all of east- 
ern North America. On any one of them, 
there might be a thousand species of in- 
sects, a hundred species of fungi, spiders no 
one had ever seen, unidentifiable frogs liv- 
ing in the cistern-like crowns of equally 
unidentifiable epiphytes. No one really 
knew. 


Bi ® tuart Pimm was born in Derbyshire 







in the north of England. His father 
was a factory worker in the local 
Rolls Royce plant and his mother 
kept the house. Growing up, he was small 
and slight, precocious and bookish. “I was 


River trip: Vale and Pimm, with guide 
Claudiomiro Parente, on Uraricoera River; 
rain on the horizon, opposite 


not a sportsman,” he says. “I liked to read, 





and I liked birds.” 

Pimm was twelve years old when he went 
on his first field trip with the Derbyshire 
Ornithological Society and glimpsed, to 
his amazement, a gold finch. “That,” he 
recalls, “was the first. | was hooked.” He 
became an avid birdwatcher. He kept a “life 
list” of the species he’d seen and was always 
seeking more. 

As an undergraduate at Oxford, he stu- 
died ecology and spent two summers doing 
field work in Afghanistan. After graduat- 
ing, he went to New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, where he earned his Ph.D. in 1974, 
and where he encountered the peculiarities 
of a different culture. “Someone kindly ex- 
plained to me shortly after my arrival that 
the smallest coin was worth twice the 
amount of the medium-sized coin.” 

As a young scientist, Pimm was eager to 
do his research in a pristine setting “in 
order,” he says, “to understand how nature 
really works.” It didn’t matter to him whether 
it was desert or rain forest, only that it was 
utterly untouched, an ecosystem in its purest 
state. Hawaii was not such a setting—far 
from it; decades of tourism had altered the 
islands in major ways, killing off many of 
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the native species, But that’s where Pimm 


ended up, On a proyect th if had originated 
in New Mexico 


dynamic s of southwestern hummingbird 


He'd been studying the 


communities when he heard that Hawaii’s 
honeyereepers behaved in a similar way. 
[he honeycreepers, Pimm learned, were 
also on the verge of extinction, and it was 
then, he recalls, that “something changed.” 
Well on his way to a successful career—by 
the time he was twenty-nine, he had pub 
lished five papers in Nature and Science—he 


suddenly realized, he says, “that science wasn’t 


Bird in the hand: the 
elusive Rio Branco Ant 


enough.” He wondered whether, in twenty 
years, “people would not look back and ask, 
‘What were you doing while all these species 
were going extinct?’ ” Instead, he embraced 
“science with a sense of responsibility.” 


imm is an animated lecturer. In a 

speech last spring at the Nicholas 

School’s Student Conference on Con- 

servation Science, he was electric, 
stomping and jumping and pounding the 
podium. “Washington, D.C., is an appro- 
priate place to do conservation biology,” he 
told the audience. “The animals that live 
there are worthy of our attention!” 

It was one zinger after another, and there 
was plenty of substance to the show. Pimm 
appealed to his audience, students from all 
over the world, to go beyond the laboratory, 
beyond the insular world of research, and to 
advocate on behalf of their work. “We have 
to do our conservation everywhere,” he told 
them. “You are sexier and more intelligent 
than the lobbyists who reside in the cor- 
ridors of power. Be nice to your politician.” 

He recalled his own efforts—the time he 
testified before a Senate subcommittee on 
the reauthorization of the Endangered Spe- 
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cies Act—and offered advice 
on dealing with the media, “who 
have an uncontrollable urge to 
present both sides.” And finally, 
his fists raised in the air, Pimm 
left the crowd with a raucous 
reminder: “It might not be what 
you work on that matters,” he 
boomed, “but how angry you 
get at what is happening to the 
places about which you care!” 
Months later, at the confer- 


ence in Brasilia, people were 


angry about all kinds of things: the effects of 


boat noise on whale communication in the 
Pacific, the consumption of bushmeat in Cam- 
eroon, the status of Myanmar’s elephants 
and Mexico’s jaguars and the hairy wood 
ant Formica lugubris of northeast England. 
Mariana Vale, Pimm’s student, however, 
was beaming. On her trip to the field with 
Pimm, she’d found her Rio Branco Ant- 
bird—by playing a tape-recording of the 
male’s call and then listening for another 
very territorial male’s answer—and extend- 
ed its known range. “One thing I found is 
that the bird lives in indigenous reserves. 
So I’m trying to get those communities 
involved in protecting it.” That poses a very 
different challenge, she said. “Working with 
birds, | can go once a year for a month. 
They don’t have to remember me. But peo- 
ple do. This takes trust and time. We do lit- 
tle things together. They want a workshop 
on identifying birds and a field guide with 
Portuguese names. So I’m working on that.” 


fter the meeting, Pimm flew to Rio 
de Janeiro, Vale’s hometown and the 
last stop on his trip. Two years ago, 
Pimm had come here on a research 


















Usually the goal 
is to find a bird. 
If that seems a 
small reward for 
the investment 
made and the risks 
assumed—death 
by snakebite and 
lethal infection 
among the life- 
ending scenarios— 
consider the 
bird’s scientific 
significance. 


expedition supported by the 
National Geographic Society. 
He and Brazilian ecologist Ma- 
ria Alice Alves had boarded a 
helicopter in Rio and flown a 
few miles inland. They were 
searching for the gray-winged 
cotinga, a bird believed to ex- 
ist on only two mountaintops 
along a treacherous ridge. Rare 
and on the brink of extine- 
tion, it shared the plight of its 
neighboring endemic species 
in Brazil’s Atlantic Forest. 
Pimm considers protection 
of the Atlantic Forest to be 
among the world’s most press- 





ing conservation priorities. The 
forest was once an unbroken 
swath nearly twice the size of 
Texas; only 6 percent of it still 
stands. Pimm chronicled the 
expedition for National Geo- 
graphic. “Someone has to go,” he wrote, “not 
‘because it’s there,’ but precisely because in 
short order it may not be.” The helicopter 
landed, and the scientists began their search. 
But Pimm never saw the bird. Alves later 
told him that she’d heard its call. But to the 
birder in Pimm, that was hardly consola- 
tion. The fact remained; he had not seen it. 

This time he went by jeep. It took three 
hours to get to the mountain and another to 
get to the top. It was cold and drizzling, and, 
after an hour of scouring the trees, he had- 
n’t seen a thing. Soon the drizzle turned to 
rain, and the ground to mud. And then came 
a call, a short, high-pitched whistle. “That 
was it!” said Pimm. Something darted across 
the trail, then flew back into the brush. No 
one could make it out. Silence. Then another 
call, from behind. And there, perched on a 
waist-high shrub, was an unexceptional look- 
ing bird, greenish-gray and small. Had it 
flown into a grocery store in Rio, no one 
would have noticed. But Pimm couldn’t take 
his eyes off it. He stood there smiling as the 
bird hopped from branch to branch. 

Suddenly, somewhere beyond the mist, 
chainsaws buzzed. The bird lifted its wings 
—perhaps it recognized the sound—and 
then, once again, it was gone. 


Adams ’01, a former Clay Felker Fellow at 
Duke Magazine, is a freelance writer living 
and teaching in Colombia. 

Fattal ’O1 is director of special initiatives at 
the AjA Project and a freelance photographer. 


View additional photographs and a video: 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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y 9:30 a.m. MBA students at the University 
lb Virginia are well into their day. Perfect time 
then for First Coffee, a tradition dating back to the 
founding of the Darden School of Business. At 
First Coffee, students and faculty gather to discuss 


entrepreneurial ideas, strategies for interviewing 


or even to swap running routes. 
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But there is also a very practical side to First 
Coffee - THE COFFEE. With classes through early 
afternoon, individual case preparation, club 
meetings, recruiting briefings, presentations, and 
late night sessions with learning teams, let's just 
say that here at Darden, a little boost occasionally 


comes in handy. www.darden.virginia.edu 
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It’s Only Rock ’n’ Roll 


BUT 40,000 VS LIKED IT By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 
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T WAS A COMPLETE SENSORY 
EXPERIENCE AND A SMOOTH 
MESHING OF PAST AND PRE- 
SENT: CLASSIC ROCK ’N’ ROLL, EDGY 


JEW MUSIC, STRIKING VIDEO IMAGES, 
DAZZLING PYROTECHNICS, AN AUDIENCI 
FIRED UP WITH FERVOR ABOUT THE BAND 
EVEN BEFORE THE FIRST BRASH NOTES 
OUNDED. AND PLENTY OF OPPORTUNI 
PIES TO BUY STUFE, 


When, in early October, the Rolling Stones 
came to Duke’s Wallace Wade Stadium, it 
was all about the music—almost. It was also 
about gawking: A colleague told me that 
she and her friends were fixated as much on 
Mick Jagger’s well-toned abs as on the so- 
familiar tunes—evidently, one of the divi- 
dends from several decades of strutting, jab- 
bing, pointing, and gyrating on stage. And 
traveling with 
your own fit- 
hess team. 

This 
happening 
that straddled 
the generations. 


Was a 


There were fans 
attending their 
eighteenth 
Stones concert 
and parents determined to turn their accom- 
panying kids into Stones aficionados. Con- 
cert-goers came decked out with tie-dyed T- 
shirts, T-shirts with the band’s lips-and- 
tongue logo, and T-shirts with more obscure, 
but evidently meaningful, identifiers like 
“Rolling Stones Voodoo Lounge.” The Stones 
are, of course, a property as well as a musical 
act, and fans clustered around a makeshift 
souvenir stand just outside the stadium, 
vying for $65 Stones sweatshirts, $35 Stones 
baseball caps, and $10 Stones magnets. 

With 40,000 fans in attendance, this was 
the biggest thing to hit Wallace Wade since 
the Grateful Dead played there in the 
spring of 1971. At the time, a reviewer in 
The Chronicle declared that “The rite of 
rock ’n’ roll was enacted in Wallace Wade 
Stadium ... with a vitality new to Duke 
University.” This time, the campus buzz was 
more subdued. Matt Dearborn, a junior and 
general manager of the student radio station 
WXDU, spoke for many of his peers in sug- 
gesting that the Stones—average age sixty- 
two—form “one of the great bands of our 
time, although it’s not really our time, per 
se. It would be better to say that they were 
one of the great bands.” He told me that 
WXDU doesn’t even own a Rolling Stones 
album, because it’s committed to “sub-main- 
stream” music. 
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IN A PREDICTABLE BUT EMINENTLY 
SATISFYING HIGHLIGHT, JAGGER 
PRANCED ALONG A RAMP THAT 

PROJECTED FROM THE STAGE ONTO 

THE FIELD, FOR A ROUSING 
“(I CAN’T GET No) SATISFACTION.” 


A man seated next to me identified him- 
self as the brother-in-law of Mick Jagger’s 
local limousine driver, who had met the star 
at the steps of his private plane. Around 
8:30, | asked him when he thought the 8:00 
(as advertised) concert would start. “When- 
ever Mick wants to come out,” he replied. 

Fifteen minutes later, various astronomi- 
cal objects exploded on the screen, flames 
erupted from the stage, and the band 
launched “Start Me Up.” And then Mick 
Jagger, a small animated shape from my dis- 
tant perspective but looming large on the 
screen in black low-rise jeans, a tight T-shirt, 
and a Kelly-green satin jacket, expressed 
pleasure at performing in “Durrrrham” and 
acknowledged the heroic efforts of the stage 
crew in putting up with five days of pouring 
rain. Zippo lighters spouted their ritually 
significant flames, 
cameras flashed, 
and a cell phone 
snapped open to 
communicate the 
music to a distant 
listener. 

To the accom- 
paniment of stri- 
dent drums and 
guitars, Jagger sang 
a raunchy new song, “Oh No, Not You 
Again,” from A Bigger Bang, the band’s first 
new album since 1997. He was joined by a 
backup singer for a moody, bluesy rendition 
of Ray Charles’ “(Night Time Is) The Right 
Time.” He led the crowd in shouting out 
insistently, joyously, “You can’t always get 
what you want.” And in a predictable but 
eminently satisfying highlight, he pranced 
along a ramp that projected from the stage 
onto the field, for a rousing “(I Can’t Get 
No) Satisfaction.” He sang, “ ’cause I try 
and I try and I try and I try.” And you knew 
he did. 

The tour selected Duke after canceling a 
planned concert in Atlantic City. Repre- 
sentatives from the promoter contacted 
Duke last June and then surveyed the site; 
according to Duke officials, they liked what 
they saw—the stadium layout, the size— 
immediately. Beginning in mid-July, meet- 
ings were held every few weeks with up to 
two-dozen representatives from the campus 
police, parking services, building and grounds, 
student affairs, news and communications, 
and others. “If you’re going to host the 
Rolling Stones,” said Mitch Moser, asso- 
ciate director of athletics, “you know that’s 
pretty much as big as it’s going to get.” Duke 
representatives made a road trip to Char- 
lottesville, scouting out a Stones show at 


the University of Virginia two days before 
the Duke concert on Saturday. 

By that Tuesday, crews were moving inte 
Wallace Wade: 265 workers, eleven buses. 
seventy trucks, and a giant tent that serve¢ 
as a dining area for that rather sizable crew 
The show would include a nine-story stage 
with a retractable roof (in case of rain), the 
video screen for showing off a super-sized 
Mick Jagger, a sound system that rewarded 
the crowd with crystal-clear clarity, and the 
apparatus for delivering fireworks and flames 
The complexity of all that infrastructure 
and the promise of all that music, produced 
ticket prices that ranged from $60 to $350. 

Aaron Levine, a senior employed for the 
show at $15 an hour, worked the pricey- 
seats section that rose from the stage. Those 
seats were arrayed along two spiraling 
metal-and-glass towers, framing the giant 
video screen, that might have been inspired 
by Frank Lloyd Wright’s spiraling Guggen- 
heim Museum. Looking down from the 
heights was, Levine said, a notably over- 
thirty-five-year-old crowd, fans who eleva- 
ted, in every sense, the meaning of “Gimme 
Shelter.” One of his responsibilities was to 
discourage them from lighting cigarettes 
close to the propane tanks that powered the 
pyrotechnics. 

There’s plenty of power behind a Stones 
tour. A standard Stones contract was leaked 
onto the Internet following an earlier tour, 
“Bridges to Babylon,” in the late Nineties. 
The contract called for “one quality town 
car with drivers, i.e., Lincoln, Mercedes, 
BMW,” with dark-tinted windows. Also re- 
quired: a workout room with “extremely clean 
bathroom and shower facilities”; a “full-size 
Snooker table—not a pool table—with a 
full set of cues, bridges, chalk, and racks”; 
and “two smartly dressed, well-groomed 
hostesses to assist in serving food in the band 
lounge from 3:00 p.m. on the day of show. 
Table waiting experience preferred.” 

If they weren’t all well groomed, the fans 
were well behaved. The concert “passed 
without any major incidents and with only 
a few arrests and citations,” reported Bob 
Dean, interim Duke Police director. Durham 
police charged seven people with trademark 
infringement after they were discovered 
selling bootlegged Stones T-shirts, at the 
tempting price of $20. 

While securing the campus was no easy 
assignment, the greater logistical challenge 
was organizing parking. The event pro- 
duced a massive gathering of vehicles. 
Walking to the stadium, I passed an area 
devoted to “Limousine Parking”; lines of 
vehicles from local rescue squads, along 


with a van ominously labeled “Special Op- 
erations”; and technology-packed TV-news 
vans. Overseeing all of that for Duke Park- 
ing Services was Renee Adkins, special- 
events coordinator. 

This was certainly a special event. | 
talked to Adkins a couple of days after the 
concert. From her office on the curiously 
named Coal Pile Drive, she informed me, 
with evident understatement, “This was 
huge for us. The thought of accommodating 
40,000 people looking for parking—we 
have problems parking the number we have 





on campus normally.” Her group went about 
securing everything from golf carts for shut- 
tling the physically handicapped to “Event 
Parking” signs to direct the many who 









would be hunting for parking spaces, to 
portable toilets—some fifty in all—to be 
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Where to park all those people was only 
one concern on campus. The impact of all 
those people on the grass in Wallace Wade 

Concert-crazy: overwhelmed fans, Stadium was another. Mitch Moser, in the 
top; special stage effects, center; . ’ athletics department, was the official worri- 
Jagger, meister, with Keith Richards 4 er about the football field. The Blue Devils 
: were scheduled to play Georgia Tech the 

following Saturday. Would the concert 

» P stage and the 7,000 fans seated in folding 


‘ ', : chairs on the field—covered with some- 

fs _— _- —- Y thing called Terraplas, a perforated plastic 

\ i ——— system designed to allow erass to breathe— 

V ah leave a significant footprint? The day after 

the concert, Moser did a walk-through and 

a was pleased: “The field actually looks pretty 
good,” he said. 

There were some who reveled in the 
weekend but didn’t quite make it to the sta- 
dium. One was Dana Dolinoy ’98, a third- 
year Duke graduate student in toxicology 
and genetics. A year earlier, Dolinoy had 
reserved Duke Chapel and the Washington 
Duke Inn for her wedding to Michael 
Cipolla on October 8. Only in July, just be- 
|; fore the rest of the world, did she learn that 





the campus—and the hotel—would be 
playing host to an even larger event. She 





said she’s long been a fan of the Stones. 
Dolinoy and Cipolla had 200 guests at 
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their wedding and had set aside seventy-five 
rooms at the Washington Duke Inn. That 
was where the Stones were staying. Good 
luck trying to walk in there on concert day, 
as I did, only to be blocked by a guard pro 

tecting the perimeter of “a high-security 
environment,” as he called it. The hotel was 
also housing the Philadelphia 76ers basket 

ball team, on campus for an exhibition game, 
and participants in an NCAA golf tourna- 
ment. To avoid Stones-related congestion 
on their way to Duke Chapel, the wedding 
party was directed onto chartered buses. For 
her own departure, Dolinoy had the use of a 
staff elevator, a side exit, and two uniformed 
police motorcyclists as escorts to ease her 
through the traffic. 

After the concert, the campus was rife 
with rumors that Mick Jagger had offered 
Dolinoy’s father huge amounts of money to 
give up the pres- 
idential suite— 
and perhaps the 
entire block of 
rooms at the 
hotel. It never 
happened, 
Dolinoy told me. 
“He probably 
wouldn’t have 
accepted 
money, but he 
would have said, ‘Well, would you come to 
the reception and sing a song”? We heard 
the offer was for $50,000, and we heard the 
offer was to pay for the entire wedding.” But 
the rumors did pay dividends: Dolinoy’s sis- 
ter managed to snag an autograph from the 
76ers’ Allen Iverson; when she tracked 
down the team’s coach at the hotel, he told 
her, “Any dad who will stick to his guns and 
not sell off his daughter’s hotel suite is 
worth an autograph.” 

The night before Saturday’s wedding, the 
couple held a large cocktail party in the 
presidential suite and the adjoining bal- 
cony. “We thought that the party would 
end around 11:00 or 11:30, but it went to 


around 1:00 a.m. And then someone from 
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AFTER THE CONCERT, THE 
CAMPUS WAS RIFE WITH RUMORS 
THAT MICK JAGGER HAD 
OFFERED THE BRIDE’S FATHER 
HUGE AMOUNTS OF MONEY TO 
GIVE UP THE PRESIDENTIAL SUITE AT 
THE WASHINGTON DUKE INN. 


the Rolling Stones called the front desk to 


complain about the noise. That was a real 
hoot.” 

Lemurs make plenty of noise, but they 
don’t generally complain. Still, by and large, 
they are not nocturnal, so I could imagine 
“Start Me Up” startling the lemurs out of 
their sleep in the Primate Center about a 
mile off campus, just down Lemur Lane in 
Duke Forest. The center’s director-desig- 
nate, Ann Yoder Ph.D. ’92, had written a 
letter-—complete with a doctored photo of 
a leering lemur displaying the Stones’ trade- 
mark extended tongue—to be delivered to 
Stones guitarist, songwriter, and artist Ron 
Wood. Wood had, she reported, “painted a 
lovely painting of one of the more obscure 
lemurs some years ago, and thus we had rea- 
son to believe that he might have some spe- 
cial interest in the lemurs.” 

In what she 
characterized as 
a “shameless” ap- 
peal, she wrote 
that “the gentle- 
men from Aero- 
smith have been 
to visit us on 
numerous Occa- 
sions, but we 
can’t let them 
remain as the 
coolest band yet to visit us. That distinction 
should rightfully belong to the Stones.” 
Sadly, while the physical conditioning of 
the ever-leaping lemurs might have inspired 
the Stones, they resisted the appeal. 

Duke’s president, Richard H. Brodhead, 
was happy to see Duke leap on the prospect 
of a Stones concert; he inhabited one of the 
best concert seats, on the roof of the Finch- 
Yeager Building, overlooking the football 
stadium. Brodhead had had an unusual, if 
not necessarily enviable, perspective on the 
event. “The really special thing is that the 
new president’s house adjoins the football 
stadium,” he said. “And what this meant 
was that I not only could see the back of the 
set from my bedroom window, but that we 


got to participate in the assembly of the set 
Construction would begin at about 4:00 i1 
the morning, starting a week before thi 
concert.” Listening to set construction a 
4:00 in the morning? Perhaps that woul 
deepen presidential empathy for student 
disturbed out of their sleeping patterns by 
say, the jack-hammering into oblivion o 
the Bryan Center walkway. “It was a smal 
price to pay,” he said. 

Brodhead, who chided me for not ownin, 
a Stones album, said he had never pre 
viously seen them perform. But, he added 
“The Stones and my life have a lot of over 
lap. The Stones first jumped to the musica 
scene when | was a freshman in college. 
drove across the country in the summer o 
1965, and probably every sixth song playec 
on the radio was ‘Satisfaction.’ ” 

“’m not keen on going to events that are 
just kind of nostalgic rehashes of things tha 
were great many years ago,” Brodhead said 
“And of course what was so wonderfu 
about this concert was it wasn’t like a mu 
seum piece. It was in itself a wonderful, vita 
performance.” 

I asked Brodhead, a scholar of Americar 
literature, whether he saw something 
uniquely American about the Stones’ story 
about a musical act that keeps going anc 
going and manages to reinvent itself eter 
nally. He observed that this is, after all, < 
British act—though one, like all British 
acts, influenced by American musical tra- 
ditions. He did, however, muse on the 
theme of musical endurance. “Bob Dylar 
still performs. But that’s a different story 
Because there’s the golden age of Dylan 
and then there’s a lot of later performance 
with occasionally great songs that come out 
of it. But the great Bob Dylan remains the 
Bob Dylan of 1962 to 1968. And that’s 
what is so interesting about Mick Jagger 
Mick Jagger did not alter his songs to make 
them different from the original version. 
Nor was he slavishly copying the original 
version. He was just singing a great version 
of that song.” 

After talking with Brodhead, | thought 
about how a literary scholar (and music fan) 
might see the Stones as a perfect metaphor 
for Duke, and might imagine that the 
Stones found in Duke a perfect venue. 
Especially this fall, when the campus has 
dedicated a new building about every week- 
end, Duke is a study of constant motion. 
But with all the obvious evolution, the mas- 
ter plan has preserved an unmistakably 
Duke look. Established and, at the same 
time, rebellious. The Rolling Stones and 
Gothic stones. Rock on. a 
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The Research University Presidency in the Late Twentieth 
Century: A Life Cycle/Case History Approach 
By H. Keith H. Brodie and Leslie Banner. Praeger Publishers, 2005. 


his book on the role of the presidency 

in research universities provides an 

inside look at the dynamics of the uni- 

versity during the late twentieth cen- 
tury. H. Keith H. Brodie, president emeritus 
of Duke, is a psychiatrist, and Leslie Banner 
is a writer and higher-education specialist 
who served as Brodie’s special assistant dur- 
ing his presidency. 

The book is a study of leadership as re- 
flected in the case histories of eight univer- 
sity presidents who were appointed during 
the 1980s. These represent twelve univer- 
sities, a number of individuals having pre- 
sided over more than one institution. It so 
happens that of the twelve institutions, six 
are private and six are public, and this is a 
useful balance. Of the presidents inter- 
viewed, two had served in presidencies in 
both public and private universities, and 
one had served as president of three dif- 
ferent public universities. 

The backgrounds of the writers, one as a 
president and psychiatrist, the other as a 
writer and editor in the study of literature, 
have led them to examine the presidency in 
terms of developmental psychology and 
personal narrative. More than half the book 
is taken up with edited transcriptions of 
presidential narratives. The earlier part of 
the book is a comparative analysis of these 
narratives, organized around the various 
stages through which a presidency passes. It 
compares the presidential term with the 
Eriksonian principle of the life cycle, which 
holds that each stage of human develop- 
ment requires successful engagement with 
certain basic conflicts if the individual is to 
reach maturity. 

The working hypothesis the authors de- 
veloped was that the presidency could be 
represented by four phases: the prelude 
phase, including courtship, appointment, 
and preparation; the honeymoon phase; the 
plateau, or settled phase of an administra- 
tion; and the exit phase, extending from a 
president’s first thoughts of resignation to 
his or her actual departure from office. The 
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authors argue that the limi- 
tation of the analysis to pres- 
idential terms that began in 
the 1980s, its restriction to 
former presidents of AAU 
Research I universities (the major doctoral- 
awarding research universities), and the 
fact that all presidents interviewed had 
departed from the positions they described 
and could therefore speak freely about them, 
allowed them to draw meaningful compar- 
isons and generalizations from a relatively 
small sample. Given the variety of both in- 
dividuals and institutions involved, it is 
perhaps scarcely surprising that there is lit- 
tle consistency between the narratives in- 
volved, and that few generalizations emerge. 

Chapters one through four deal succes- 
sively with each of the four phases, quoting 
at length from the presidential narratives 
and comparing one with another. In the 
interviews, the presidents provided both 
descriptions and “their own frank, personal 
evaluations of their experiences,” according 
to Brodie and Banner. The hope was that, 
by using this method, the authors might 
“discover whether the epigenetic principle 
would hold true, that is, whether one must 
resolve conflicts associated with one stage 
of the presidency before moving on to 
achieve success in the next.” 

The four chapters comparing presidential 
responses and the chapter (five) on the sum- 
mary of findings are intended to demon- 
strate whether the “developmental model 
would yield useful insights,” whether illus- 
trations of conflicts and attitudes common 
to their positions could be drawn from in- 
terviews, and whether the life cycle hypoth- 
esis would have predictive value. 

The results of the analytical study are lim- 
ited. The authors conclude that “approaching 
the university presidents in terms of a life 
cycle provided a useful paradigm for helping 
others to understand the conditions under 
which presidents must operate.” This is less 
apparent in the conclusions than it is in the 
individual interviews. Furthermore, because 
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finding specific points 
of conflict, the resulting 
responses scarcely pro- 
vide a balanced repre- 
sentation of the overall 
outcome, or even the is- 
sues, of particular presi- 
dencies. The summary of findings is, in many 
ways, a summary of the detailed comparisons 
and contrasts given in the first four chapters. 

The chapters containing the presidents’ 
interviews are gold mines. The narratives 
themselves are full of insight, though it 
would have been helpful to have known 
precisely what were the questions to which 
the presidents responded. The personal 
accounts are reflective, remarkably candid, 
and rarely self-congratulatory. They give a 
wholly realistic view of the broad sweep of 
each of the various terms of presidential 
experience and service. They also empha- 
size in their individual variety why it is so 
difficult to make generalizations about the 
role of the university president. 

We should not be surprised or discouraged 
that this is so. A faculty member, it has been 
said, is one who thinks otherwise. What is 
true of faculty members is also true of uni- 
versity communities and their presidents. 
To anticipate that there are close similarities 
or profound commonalities among them, or 
to anticipate that any hypothesis could pro- 
vide significant predictive value is, perhaps, 
to be a trifle optimistic. But we should be 
grateful to the authors of this work for the 
novel study they have undertaken. The indi- 
vidual narratives demonstrate the complexi- 
ties, subtleties, frustrations, and rewards of 
leadership in that most complex and vital 
institution, the research university. 

Overall, this is a valuable book, one that 
will be particularly helpful to incumbent 
and intending presidents. It gives a useful 
insight in the day-to-day life of a president, 
grappling with real-life issues, with all the 
turmoil and frequent inconsistency that 
mark the advancement of knowledge. 


—Frank H.T. Rhodes 
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Rhodes is president emeritus of Cornell University. 


Selected Poems 

By James Applewhite 58, A.M. ’60, 
Ph.D. 69. Duke University Press, 2005. 
172 pages. $18.85. 


ho that shall point as with a 

wand,” William Wordsworth asks 

in The Prelude, “and say, “This por- 

tion of the river of my mind/Came 
from yon fountain?’ ” It will be clear to any- 
one who reads Duke English professor James 
Applewhite’s newly released Selected Poems 
that the river of this poet’s mind originates 
in eastern North Carolina. The collection, 
which gathers work from his nine previous 
books, may include poems that find them- 
selves in other geographies—Minnesota, 
Italy, the Grand Tetons, and Wordsworth’s 
own Lake Grasmere for instance—but their 
maker rarely lets us forget that he is a poet 
whose subjects are locally inspired. 

“You must find in the general store,” Ap- 
plewhite remarks in “The Descent,” “More 
than you came for.” And this seems to be a 
presiding theme for many of these selec- 
tions as, along the way, he expresses a 

‘mournful love for the place in which he 
grew up, its stands of pine and its tobacco 
barns, its flora and, perhaps most important, 
its people. At his best, he names the tex- 
‘tures of hard-worn rural lives in a language 
that is rich and original. 

“Some Words for Fall” is one example. 
“The tobacco’s long put in. Whiffs of it cur- 
‘ing/Are a memory that rustles the sweet 
gums.” What follows is a poem that rides its 
elegiac notes into the scenery of a post-har- 
| vest landscape 
where “Barbe- 
cue’s smell 
‘shines in the 
blue wind|[,]” 
and soft drink 
signs, “Titles of 
Nehi Grape, Dr Pepper, are nailed/Onto 
_ barns, into wood sides silvered and alive,/ 
\Like the color pork turns in heat over 
ashes.” “Some Words for Fall,” in its quiet, 
unpretentious tone, manages—as all suc- 
cessful lyric poems do—to speak the un- 
speakable; it embodies the evanescent long- 
ings that haunt those who inhabit this 














Titles of Nehi Grape, Dr Pepper, are nailed 
Onto barns, into wood sides silvered and alive, 
Like the color pork turns in heat over ashes. 


county in Somewhere, Car- 
olina. But autumn, as the 
poem acknowledges, is al- 
so a state of mind, and 
Applewhite crystallizes this 
thought for us all. “No 
words they have are 
enough./Sky in rags be- 
tween riverbank trees/ 
Pieces the torn banner of 
heroic name.” 

When reading “Leaf 
Mirrors,” “Tobacco Men,” 
“Water,” “Firewood,” “Jon- 
quils,” and “World’s Shoul- 
der, Turning,” it isn’t diffi- 
cult to feel as if we are in 
the hands of a skilled and 
trusted guide. Applewhite’s creative judg- 
ment in these poems is pretty much beyond 
reproach. In “Clear Winter, ” the poet finds 
himself where poets often will—out in the 
woods, isolated, pondering. “Light that on 
trunks seemed warm/Looked bleak and 
bare/On chill limbs high in chill air.” It is 
not only the afternoon’s feeling of barren- 
ness that he recreates with a cosmic and 
melancholy precision, but also the sweet 
sensation of coming in from both the literal 
and the figurative cold. He turns “toward 
home,/Alone as a pane of ice/the keen sun 
shines through.” But all that loneliness is 
redeemed in the end: “I kissed my warm 
wife/And under the first star/Gathered 
cedar for a fire.” These lovely, unassuming 
and clarifying last lines are the kind poetry 
could use more of today. 

As is often 
the case with 
Southern writ- 
ers, there are 
times when Ap- 
plewhite leans 
too heavily on 
his regional identity, and, ultimately, he 
can’t quite resist the temptation of certain 
clichés. This is inconsequential enough in 
“How to Fix a Pig (as told by Dee Grimes),” 
about the ritual of making barbecue. “Take a 
piece of tin that’s/Blowed off a barn in a 
storm|,]” Dee Grimes begins. She tells us to 
“Take a little hit from the bottle in your 


—from ‘Some Words for Fall’ 
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pocket.” If we get hungry 
while we wait, we should 
“Eat that cold chunk of 
corn bread/|[We] brought 
from the house in a greasy 
paper bag.” Even if it has 
minimal ambitions, “How 
to Fix a Pig” seems a bit 
too pleased with its ver- 
nacular and country shtick. 

The stakes grow in- 
creasingly higher, how- 
ever, in “Visit with Ar- 
tina,” written largely in 
the dialect of an elderly 
black woman. “[S]ome 
days I jes can’t go,” Ar- 
tina tells the narrator. 
“That ten dollars a week I used to get—I 
was study’en on it/Yesterday. | raised Joseph, 
Bernice, Wilma Doris and theirs,/And they 
didn’t never grow hungry, we always had 
more/Than cornbread and greens a’ sett’en 
on the stove.” Though “Visit with Artina” 
may be written out of love, as many of these 
poems clearly are, its language is stiff and 
uncomfortably condescending. The poem’s 
heroine, as a result, seems little more than 
a caricature, a vehicle for airing the poet’s 
ambiguously heavy (and unmistakably 
Southern) social conscience. 

Robert Penn Warren, a writer with whom 
James Applewhite has much in common, 
remarked once that “everybody knows a 
thousand stories, but only one cocklebur 
catches in your fur and that subject is your 
question. You live with that question.... It 
hangs around a long time.” I think readers 
will find this is particularly the case with 
Selected Poems, a book that represents some 
thirty years of one poet’s writing. Apple- 
white’s questions are persistent ones, but, 
when these poems hit their mark, they can 
be both sorrowful and true. 


—Daniel Anderson 


Anderson is the Nancy and Rayburn Watkins 
Endowed Professor of creative writing at Murray 
State University. His work has appeared in 
Poetry, The Yale Review, Harper's, and The 
Southern Review. His second collection of 
poems, Drunk in Sunlight, is due out this year. 
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Virginia, she always wanted to attend 
Duke and thought she could afford to pay 
for it with a college trust established by 
cher grandfather Lico)aa} the estate of a family 
friend. But once Mary Reid.was diagnosed 
with dyslexia, she began drawing (elo WVam tats 
trust to cover private schools Felale| cae 





JiATY Rel FVINS great grandfather 
fe) el=1al=10| the first arhershian F\ a BJU] (come lalemal=1mele-lalelicliai=vg 
and father are both alumni. Growing up in Norfolk, 


Aaa 


favacelaeliarem@)ejelelaauraliay 


DUKE'S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 





At Duke, Mary Reid has thrived academically and done 
extensive volunteer work. Once her trust ran out, she 
applied for financial aid. Now, the Charles N. Allen 


‘Tez ale)-leyal/ OM me-l1(e) 21810 iu a= comm ere) an] e)(=1¢—) 
her psychology major and prepare for 
a career helping children with learning 
foli<fele}]iid{=ssem [ame |e-1eliUle(-mcolm talicme)ejele)acelaliaya 
Mary Reid volunteered to co-chair the 
Student Advisory Council for Duke's 
Financial Aid Initiative. 
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Dancing and dining: students and alumni 
take to the floor, student group performs during 
band break, pregame luncheon 


Homecoming: 
Bringing Back the Tradition 


1,000 
alumni of all ages to campus for a 


omecoming brought nearly 


weekend so packed with special 
events that it began on Thursday. 
| On September 29, the university honored 


| its students, faculty members, employees, 


and alumni at a Founders’ Day convocation 

| in Duke Chapel, which culminated in the 
unveiling of the freshly scrubbed statue of 
James B. Duke. 

Homecoming Weekend coincided with 
Oktoberfest on the quad, as well as the an- 
nual reunion of the Half-Century Club 

| (HCC), which is made up of alumni who 


ie ie 





have previously celebrated their 50th re- 
unions. This year, the HCC came back 120 
strong, joining alumni who returned for the 


Duke 


Marching Band and Pep Band re- 


unions and a reunion for past members of 


the University Union, which was celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary. 

The HCC gathered for an opening lunch- 
eon on Friday and a weekend of myriad 
activities, including lecture tours of Duke 
Chapel and Perkins and Bostock libraries, a 
carillon recital, presentations on the 75th 
anniversary of West Campus, medical ad- 


vances for healthy aging, and the future of 


NASA. That evening, a gala dinner-dance, 
“My Best to You,” was held in the ballroom 
of the Millennium Hotel. 

On Saturday morning, HCC members 


' G6 me | i 


heard from Samuel Wells, who had been 
installed the weekend before as Duke’s new 
Dean of the Chapel. They then joined other 
Homecoming revelers for a pregame lunch 
in Cameron Indoor Stadium. During the 
Duke-Navy football game, marching and 
pep band alumni joined current members to 
play during the game and at halftime cere- 
monies. The evenineg’s headline event was 
President Richard H. Brodhead’s Home- 
coming Dance in the Wilson Recreation 
Center, attended by 974 alumni and 1,582 
students. 

On Sunday afternoon, Raymond Nasher 
41, Brodhead, and Durham 
mayor William Bell officially opened the 


President 


Nasher Museum of Art, welcoming visiting 
alumni and the local community. 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


I work in management for a nonprofit, 
and am interested in a similar job in the 
private sector. My potential new employers 
want to know my current salary. Should 

I give it to them? 


Chere’s an old adage regarding salary 
negotiation that says “he (or she) who 
states a number first, loses.” That's partic- 
ularly true when you're underpaid—for 
whatever reason. If you allow your new 
salary to be based on your current salary, 
you may be inadvertently giving up thou- 
sands of dollars. So how do you avoid the 
question? 

First, try to finesse the issue by stating 
that your requirements are flexible and 
dependent upon the nature of the posi- 
tion. You might choose to go further and 
say that you'd be happy to discuss your 
salary in a personal interview. Avoid, at 
all costs, giving a figure in a letter. You 
want your new employer to be excited 
about you first, not hung up on whether 
they can afford you. 

Second, do your homework and know 
your worth. Worth is based on your years 
of relevant experience and salary typical- 
ly paid for the type of organization in 
which you intend to work. It’s usually 
expressed as a range, e.g., $45,000- 
$55,000. You can get an idea of your 
worth through websites such as 
salary.com. Even better, quiz friends who 
work in the industry. Armed with this 
information, you can put your nonprofit 
salary in context. You'll also want to 
know the value of your current benefits, 
such as health insurance or retirement, 
which are often substantially greater in 
nonprofit than for-profit organizations. 

Most important, know that the “sweet 
spot” of salary negotiation is when your 
new employer has offered you the job but 
you haven’t yet accepted. If you can get 
to that point without having mentioned 
a number, you’re golden! 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send questions 
to career-alumni@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 


The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Contact racquel.williams@duke.edu. 
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Help Us Honor Alumni 






J ominations for the Distinguished 
® Alumni Award, the highest honor 
| presented by the Duke Alumni 
B W Association, are being accepted for 
2006. The annual award is made to alumni 
who have distinguished themselves through 
contributions to their field of work, in serv- 
ice to Duke University, or in the betterment 
of humanity. All living alumni, other than 
current Duke employees, are eligible for 
consideration. 

Nomination forms are available on the 
DAA website, www.dukealumni.com. Click 
on “DAA Award” in the upper right corner. 
Forms are also available from Kay Ladd at 
(919) 684-2667. 


Networking Nights and 
Career Services 


® ith graduation and the inevitable 
job search looming, many stu- 
dents didn’t waste any time dur- 





ing summer vacation. A series of 
Networking Nights brought career seekers 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from University Archives 





direct link to Duke's musical roots 
recently visited University Archives: 
George Leftwich III, son of George “Jelly” 
Leftwich Jr., Duke's first director of instru- 
mental music, who composed the fight song, “The Blue 
and White.” Leftwich led Duke's music programs from 
1926 to 1933, major years of transition as the former 
Trinity College expanded into a major university. 
After prompting from professor emeritus and former 
Duke Wind Symphony conductor Paul Bryan, Leftwich 


and career advisers together in Washington, 
New York, and Los Angeles. In the fall, 
Boston alumni got their chance with a Net- 
working Night arranged by the Duke Club 
of Boston, in concert with Ivy Plus, a con- 
sortium of alumni clubs. 

These free events, sponsored by the Duke 
Alumni Association and the Career Center 
at Duke, took place in locations provided 
by alumni. Emmett “Buzz” Lewis ’64, J.D. 67 
provided the law office of his firm Miller & 





Summer of Service Connects Students, Alumni, and Internships 


hile ordinary internships provide 

students the opportunity to dis- 

cover qualities about themselves 

and to explore potential careers, 

Duke’s newest internship program, “Sum- 
mer of Service” (SOS), goes even further. 
Sponsored by the Office of Alumni Affairs 
and the Career Center, the year-old pro- 
gram allows students to participate in a 
meaningful, service-oriented internship de- 
signed to teach them how they can con- 
tribute to their communities and strength- 
en ties between undergraduates and alumni. 
SOS, which began last year as a social- 
venture project for professor Tony Brown’s 
“Enterprising Leadership Class,” was spear- 


headed by Elle Pishny, Elliot Miller, and 
Jessica Palacios, now juniors. The project 
took root in response to the burdensome 
living and housing expenses in most cities 

that inhibit some students from taking ad- 

vantage of unpaid summer internships. Un- 
der the program, a student selects a six- to 
eight-week internship at a nonprofit organ- 
ization in a major city. SOS then arranges 
for the student to live with a Duke “alumni 
host family” and, through the support of in- 
dividuals and alumni clubs across the na- 
tion, provides him or her a $1,000 stipend 
for living expenses. ; 

Accounts shared by last summer’s nine 
interns show that the program’s impact ex- 


Philip Sugg with host family Andy 
Scheman ’85, Ano Chanler, and daughters 














Chevalier in D.C. for nearly 100 partici- 
pants. In New York, Tom Clark ’69 was host 
at U.S. Trust Townhouse for 75, and literary 
agent Hugh Fitzpatrick ’93 was host to 150 
at the Endeavor Agency in Beverly Hills. 
This outreach is a concerted effort by the 
Office of Alumni Affairs “to create a vibrant 
and broad-based career-mentoring commu- 
nity for alumni and students,” says Racquel 
Williams, director of alumni careers servic- 
es, who works jointly with the Career Cen- 


tends far beyond providing students with in- 
teresting summer jobs. These reports, among 
others, can be found on the SOS website, 
below. 
Sarah Gordon, a sophomore who in- 
terned at the YWCA of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago in the Women’s Service division, 
' shares her work on an informational letter- 
writing campaign targeted at Chicago’s 
elected officials. She notes that she had 
“never felt the assignment [she] was work- 
ing on mattered as much to anyone in the 
teal world as this project did.” She adds, “I 
learned a lot about the world of nonprofits 
and also about myself as an individual.” 
Another pilot intern, junior Philip Sugg, 
whose work with Legal Outreach in New 
York consisted of teaching SAT-prep classes, 
tutoring, coaching a mock trial team, and 
writing a curriculum for a basic math class, 
says he appreciated the alumni-student 
relationship aspect of the program. He says 
of his host family, “Their lively household 
was exactly the kind of welcoming environ- 
ment you’d want after spending all day in 
the public spaces of New York.” He also 
recalls frequent family outings into the cul- 
tural regions of the city, as well as the quiet 





ter and the alumni office. In addition to the 
successful Career Week, where students meet 
on campus with nearly 200 alumni in vari- 
ous fields for discussions and networking, 
Williams is refining DukeConnect, a data- 
base of nearly 2,000 alumni, parents, and 
friends of Duke who have volunteered to 
assist students with information about majors, 
fields of study, and career paths. 

“My job is dedicated solely to alumni— 
who are con- 





and not just recent graduates 


times when they “reminisced about Duke, 
talked about their careers, their family, cul- 
ture, and sports.” 

Megan O'Flynn, a junior who interned with 
the Children’s Defense Fund in Washing- 
ton, sat in on meetings with congressional 
offices, analyzed the impact of preschool on 
poor children, and attended conferences 
on world hunger and progressive student 
activism. She describes the program’s finan- 
cial assistance component as “vital” to its 
success. “I had the incredible opportunity to 
live and work in Washington, D.C., at a 
great internship, and it truly would not 
have been possible ... without the help and 
support of the SOS team,” she says. 

While the nine interns, as SOS co- 
founder Elle Pishny notes, “are incredibly 
diverse in their range of interests, their 
areas of study, and their personalities,” they 
all display a common desire to spend their 
summers contributing to the lives of others. 
Because of the positive and enthusiastic 
feedback from students and their hosts, 
SOS is already seeking more student and 
alumni participants who share this attitude, 
as well as organizations that will offer in- 
ternships for the coming summer. 


donated his late father’s scrapbook of early Duke clippings, 
photographs, programs, and other treasures to the archives. 
The scrapbook shows the early bands and musical groups, 
including Jelly Leftwich and his Blue Devils and the University 
Club Orchestra, that would inspire future band leaders 
Johnny Long 35 and Les Brown ’36, as well as musical 
groups like the Duke Ambassadors (see the Duke Magazine 
article “Ambassadors of Swing”). Leftwich also took the 
struggling Duke Symphony Orchestra and quickly developed it 
into one of the best collegiate orchestras in the South. 


—Tim Pyatt ’81, University Archivist 


www.lib.duke.edu/archives 


sidering a career move,” she says. “Job seekers 
can sign up for an e-mail list that sends job 
postings, or they can explore Duke ePro- 
Net, a jobs database for alumni who already 
have several years of work experience.” 


If you would like to help student job seekers 
with career advice, sign up for DukeConnect. 
Or, if you’re looking for a new job or career advice, 
contact racquel.williams@daa.duke.edu. 


Sugg’s mock trial team for Lawyers for Children 





In Pishny’s estimation, the first Summer 
of Service achieved its aim of engendering 
the support and dedication of Duke alumni 
and the eager participation of students. “I 
feel lucky,” she says, “to attend a university 
that creates alumni who are passionate 
about making a difference in the world and 
whose ties to Duke only strengthen after 
graduation.” 

—Lynne Evans ’08 


If you’re interested in participating in SOS, 
contact Pishny at erp3@duke.edu, or go to 


www.duke.edu/web/sos 
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2006 Educational Adventures 


very year the Duke Alumni Affairs Education and Travel program 

provides learning opportunities and unforgettable travel 

experiences for Duke alumni and friends. We offer education 
and travel programs for all budgets and tastes. For more information 
on specific programs, please return the form. 
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Watercolor by Jeannine DesVergers Reese 


Educational Programs 


OTS Tropical Biology Research and Exploration 
Field Camps February — August 

Experience biodiversity close up and hands on. Led by the Organization for Tropical 

Studies, each of these programs is open to all ages and all levels of background. 


Marine Explorations Programs Spring 
Join students and faculty of Duke's Marine Lab in special locations as you learn together 
about marine biology and the natural life around us. 


Educational and Arts Events during Duke Reunions 
April 21 - 23 

Be part of a growing reunion tradition at Duke. Enjoy academic anc arts programming 
during this special weekend. You're in for a treat. 


The 2006 North Carolina Festival of the Book 

April 26 - 30 

The Festival will present some 30 events featuring more than 75 authors over the course 
of 5 days. This free celebration of writers and stories is expected to attract a large audi- 
ence of readers to Durham and Duke. 


Brazil Pilgrimage of Pain & Hope May 16-28 
Join members of the Duke community and visit important historical, political, and 
ecclesiastical sites in Brazil. 


Duke Marine Lab Weekend 
May 19 - 21 

Spend quality time along the North Carolina 
shore discovering the beach in a new way with 
insights from Duke faculty. 











27th Duke University Writers’ Workshop May 
Whether a beginning or accomplished writer of fiction, creative nonfiction, memoir, or 
poetry, this workshop is designed to help you move forward in your pursuit of your craft. 


Duke Youth Programs June - August 
Residential and day programs for students in middle school and high school sponsored by 
Duke University Continuing Studies. 


Travel/Study Programs 


Antarctica: Aboard Corinthian Il 

December 22, 2005 — January 4, 2006 

This voyage takes place during the austral summer with mild days, seabirds courting, and 
icebergs thawing into beautiful forms. Faculty: William Schlesinger, The Nicholas School. 


Tahiti and Marquesas: 
Aboard the Spirit of Oceanus 
WAITLIST ONLY 

January 27 — February 6 

See the cultural and natural attractions of two 
markedly different island chains: the Marquesas 
and the Tuamotus. Faculty: Orrin Pilkey, The 
Nicholas School. 


A Journey Into India_ February 6-21 WAITLIST ONLY 

Discover India as you journey from the deserts of Rajastham to the Waterways of Kerala. 
You'll find a land rich in history, fascinating culture, and natural beauty. Faculty: Michael 
Moses, English. 


Cruise the Panama Canal: Aboard the 
Crystal Symphony february 7-18 
WAITLIST ONLY 
Sail from Caldera, Costa Rica, glide thought the Panama Canal and into the 
marvelous waterscapes of the Caribbean Sea seeing St. Lucia, Antigua, and 
St. Maarten. Then on to the Turks and Caicos Islands before your last port of 
call, Miami. 


Galapagos: Aboard the M.S. Polaris 
February 17-26 WAITLIST ONLY 


These islands, about 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, provide a natural habitat for some of 
the world’s most unusual animals. Faculty: Larry B. Crowder, The Nicholas School. 


Rome Escapade March 17-24 
Star in your own“Roman Holiday”! This adventure will be perfect for those travelers looking 
for a short break in a wonderful destination. 


Cruising the Waterways of Holland and Belgium: 
Aboard M.V. Casanova April26-May9 WAITLIST ONLY 
Celebrate the beauty and spirit of springtime in the Low Countries. You'll explore fascinat- 
ing historic cities and have a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to experience the unsurpassed 
legacy of Rembrandt. Faculty: Nicholas Gillham, James B. Duke Professor of Biology Emeritus. 


Cruising the Classical Mediterranean: 
Aboard M.S. Le Diamant April 30-May 10 
From the Renaissance art of Florence to the rarely visited treasure of Tripoli, discover the rich 
traditions, colorful history, and stunning natural beauty of the coasts of France, Italy, Libya, 
and Malta. A special two-night extension is available at Malta. 


Chinese Art & Cultural Immersion May 6-20 
Explore the wonders of China's high culture — the Chinese wenren literati 
culture. There is one week in Hangshou, a historic city located on the 
beautiful West Lake. Then you'll visit Sushou and Yangzhou, known for their 
cultural creativity and garden art. The trip ends in Shanghai. 


Alumni College in Tuscany - Cortona 

May 10-18 WAITLIST ONLY 

Tuscany has inspired and witnessed feats that cover the spectrum of human 
achievement. Your base will be the village of Cortona. From there you'll 
explore Montepulciano, the walled city of Perugia, medieval Assisi, Siena, 
and Florence, the Cradle of the Renaissance. 
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The Blue Voyage: Legendary 
Turkey & Turquoise Coast 

May 21 -June 5 

Turkey — where Europe and Asia, past and pres- 
ent, meet to form “the cradle of civilization.” Begin 
in Istanbul, then travel south to Gallipoli and ferry 
across the Dardanelles to Troy, and then on to 
Ephesus. Then, for five days, cruise the blue waters 
along the Turquoise Coast in your privately char- 
tered gullet yacht. 





National Parks of the West June6-12 

This journey takes you to the Grand Canyon, Zion, Yellowstone, and Grand Teton National parks 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument. Visit historic sites, study native plants and wildlife, and 
learn about ancient people who inhabited these remarkable spaces. Faculty: Richard White, 
University Distinguished Service Professor of Botany and director of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 


The World and Times of St. Paul June 14 - 26 

This voyage investigates the religious, social, and historical dimensions of the early Christians, 
while literally walking in the footsteps of St.Paul. You'll visit Thessaloniki, the ruins of Philippi, 
the Turkish ports of Izmir and Kusadas, the ancient sites of Pergamum, Sardis, and Ephesus, 
and call at the islands of Patmos, Crete, and Rhodes. The program concludes with two nights in 
Athens. Faculty: Ed P. Sanders, Religion. 


Alaska’s Coastal Wilderness June 17-24 
Come to Alaska to the last vestige of a vaunted American past, 
where territories stretched to infinity. You'll kayak among icebergs, 
listen to humpback whale’songs’ through the hydrophone, learn 
about Alaska’s Native American heritage, and spend a day in Glacier 
Bay National Park. Faculty: James Siedow, Biology. 


Voyage to the Lands of Gods and 
Heroes: A Family Learning Adventure Aboard 
Corinthian Il june 20 -July 2 
Embark on a voyage that will make history come alive and create lasting memories of shared 
learning and discovery. Awaken young minds to the wonders of classical antiquity as experi- 
enced youth counselors lead groups of children in a series of activities developed to enhance 
their appreciation of the sites visited. 





Alumni College in Ireland: 

| Ennis and Kilkenny July 24 

. — August 4 

On a pan-lreland exploration, begin in Ennis and 
travel to the ancient Burren and windswept Cliffs of 
Moher. Visit the historic seaside Galway, admire the 
rugged natural beauty of Connemara, and cruise to 
the Aran Island of Inishmore. You'll tour Kilkenny 
and Kilkenny Castle and Brod Tullaroan. 





Snake River in Hells Canyon 

July 26 — August 1 

Combine the beauty and awe of towering canyon walls, vast meadows or wildflow- 
ers, and teeming wildlife with the thrill of running some of the biggest and best 
whitewater in the United States. Class Il & IV rapids highlight the float through the 
stunning scenery of America’s deepest canyon. 


The Culture and Antiquities of 
Vietnam September 9 - 21 

Explore both old and new Vietnam — from French colonial heri- 
tage to the architecture and cultural mannerisms of Hanoi, to the 
j stark beauty of Halong Bay, the ancient culture of Hue, and the 

# modern face of Vietnam in Ho Chi Minh City. 





The Oxford Experience September 10-23 

A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of learn- 
ing and community. In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English countryside, 
and visit fascinating landmarks. 





Romance of the Blue 
Danube: Aboard the M.S. 
Swiss Pearl September 20 
— October 3 

Experience the romantic kaleidoscope of cel- 

ebrated sights and sounds that accentuate the 

Danube River. Among the places you'll visit are 

Prague, Passau, Linz, Grein, Melk, and Vienna. 

Faculty: R. Larry Todd, Music Professor. 


China Connoisseur & Tibet October 9-25 

Explore the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and other incredible sites before traveling 
to Lhasa, Tibet, holy land for Tibetan Buddhists and home to the Dalai Lama. This 
extraordinary journey ends in Shanghai. 


Sailing to Al-Andalus, Malta to Cadiz: Aboard Sea 
Cloud II October 25 —- November 6 

Life aboard Sea Cloud I has no comparison. Your trip begins with visits to gardens, 

palaces, and World Heritage sites in Valetta, Malta. Other highlights include visits to 

the Roman sites in Libya, walks in the medina in Tunis, and drives through the Sierra 

Nevada Mountains to Granada's incomparable Alhambra. Faculty: miriam cooke, 

Asian & African Language & Literature; Bruce Lawrence, Religion. 


Tanzania & Kenya: Natural 
Wonders of East Africa 

October 30 — November 12 

No destination on Earth can rival the wildlife 

, and habitat diversity of Tanzania and Kenya. This 
safari is limited to 18 guests. You'll stay close to 
nature in some of Africa's finest tented camps 
and lodges. 





























Visit us on the web at: 


www.dukealumni.com 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


For detailed brochures, please mail 
or fax this form to: 

Duke Alumni Education & Travel, 
614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572 
Durham, NC 27708-0572. 

Fax: 919-684-6022 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine 


| } 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N. 
FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, addr ind class year 


when u e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.¢ 1108 


Please include mailing label 
E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: blucdevil@duke.edu 
NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 


we receive and the long lead time required for 
type setting de Sig, ind printing, your submission 
may not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 


innouncements. We do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


Ronald E. “Baron” Mintz 47 writes that a new 
\merican flag was presented to St. Mary’s Church in 
Rickenhall, England, to replace the one donated 60 
years ago when the medical unit from Duke’s medical 
school left the 65th General Hospital to return home 
ifter World War II. The retired Air Force colonel 


lives in San Antonio 


Doris Finke Schmit '49 of Prescott, Ariz., writes 
that three paintings by her son, Randall, were given 


to Duke’s Nasher Museum of Art by Susan I 
ind Richard W. Levy. They are Trial Sleep, Bemused 


Rath, and Pien 


John F. Lowndes '53, LL./. '58, president of 

the law firm Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & 
Reed, was inducted into the Junior Achievement of 
Central Florida’s Mid-Florida Hall of Fame. He 
ippears in the publication Best Lawyers in America, 
1005-2006, in the area of real-estate law. He and his 


wife, Rita, live in Orlando 


60s 


Walter L. Currie '62 was honored by the N.C 
Council of School Attorneys and the N.C. Bar 
\ssociation’s education law section for his service to 
both organizations. He is a partner in the law firm 
Robe rts and Stevens in Ashev ille, where he spec ial- 
izes In representing public school systems and com- 
munity colleges. He and his wife, Carole Hart 
Currie ‘63, live in Weaverville, N.C. 


Stephen H. Knee ’62 has been ranked among the 


top attormeys 1n New Jersey In the corporate mergers 
and acquisitions category, as listed in Chambers USA 

\merica’s Leading Business Lawyers. He is a partner 
in the Roseland, N.J., office of Greenbaum, Rowe, 
Smith & Davis 


Kenneth L. Brown Ph.D. ’64 received the 
Lifetime Achievement Award from the Peace and 
Justic e Studies Association. He has direc ted the 


Peace Studies Institute and program in conflict reso- 


lution at Manchester College for 25 years. He lives ir 
N Mane hester, Ind 


William R. Ragsdale /3.1). 67, who retired as a 
United Methodist minister, is chaplain at the N.C. 
State Nursing Home in Salisbury, N.C. 


Thomas J. Sherrard '66 completed his year as 
chair of the Nashville Area Chamber of Commerce. 
He is a founding partner of the law firm Sherrard & 
Roe and an adjunct professor at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity’s law school and the Owen Graduate School of 
Management. He and his wife, Dana, have three 
children and live in Nashville. 


Barry Cooper A.M ’67, Ph.D. 69 is co-editor, 
with Charles R. Embry Ph.D. ’72, of Philosophy, 
Literature, and Politics: Essays Honoring Ellis Sandoz, 
published by the University of Missouri Press. He is a 
professor of political science at the University of 
Calgary in Alberta, Canada. The essays honor Sandoz, 
a distinguished profess¢ or of political science at Louisi 
ana State University and founding director of the Eric 
Voegelin Institute for American Renaissance Studies 


Michael S. Scofield J.[). 68 has retired from the 
practice of law and is chairman of the board of Ever- 
green Mutual Funds. He is also chairman of Branded 
Media Corp., and a member of the board of directors 
of the Mutual Fund Directors Forum. He was also 
recently elected to the independent directors council 
of the Investment Company Institute, and is a mem- 
ber of the Board IQ Trustee Advisory Board. He lives 
in Charlotte. 


Norman McBrayer Davis Jr. M.H.A. ’69 
was appointed as nursing home administrator with 
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ALLGOOD Health Care Inc. of Augusta, Ga. He 

yas worked in health-care administration for 35 years 
ind is licensed as a nursing home administrator in 

he Carolinas and Georgia. He lives in Charlotte. 


steven E. Lindberg ’69 retired after a 30-year 
areer in environmental science. He was a corporate 
ellow at Oak Ridge National Laboratory, and pub- 
ished over 200 scientific papers on environmental 
shemistry, air pollution, and mercury. He is an 
\djunct professor at the universities of Michigan, 
Tennessee, and Nevada. He and his partner, Barbara, 
ive near Lake Tahoe, Calif. 


Maynard Ramsey Ill M.D. ’69, Ph.D. ’75 re- 
-eived the AAMI Foundation Laufman-Greatbatch 
rize for his work in developing novel medical de- 
rices. He has developed several blood-pressure devices 
mong his 29 patents. He leads CardioCommand 
nc., a Tampa company that creates and markets 
imilar medical technology, and he has started his 
ywn business to produce noninvasive blood pressure 
nonitoring devices. He lives in Tampa. 


10s 


Lowell H. Gill M.D. ’70 was named president-elect 
of the American Orthopaedic Foot and Ankle Society. 
le is a member of the board of councilors for the 
American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons. In 
1002, he opened an orthopaedic clinic in Charlotte. 





Joe Ben Hoyle 70 was named the David Meade 
White Distinguished Teaching Fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond in Virginia. 


Heloise Catherine Merrill 71, ).D.’77 was 
named to the board of directors of Women Executives, 
in organization founded to provide career-oriented 
women a forum for professional and personal interac- 
rion. She is an attorney at the law firm Parker Poe 
Adams & Bernstein in Charlotte. 


Charles R. Embry Ph.D. ’72 is co-editor, with 
Barry Cooper A.M ’67, Ph.D. ’69, of Philosophy, 
Literature, and Politics: Essays Honoring Ellis Sandoz, 
ublished by the University of Missouri Press. He 

s a professor of political science at Texas AGM 
niversity. The essays honor Sandoz, a distinguished 
rofessor of political science at Louisiana State Uni- 
ersity, and founding director of the Eric Voegelin 
nstitute for American Renaissance Studies. 


obert B. Eidson B.S.E. 73, who retired in 
001 from the U.S. Department of Veteran Affairs, 
oined Chevron Energy Solutions Co. as director of 
ederal-government sales. A former Marine Corps 
fficer, he is a trustee for the U.S. Naval Academy 
oundation Inc. He and his wife, Elaine, have two 
ons and live in Johnson City, Tenn. 


























athryn Jane Zerbe ’73 received the Alexandra 
ymonds Award from the American Psychiatric 
ssociation and the Association of Women 
sychiatrists for her contributions and leadership in 
romoting women’s health and advancement. She is 
professor and vice chair in the psychiatry department 
t Oregon Health & Science University in Portland 
nd a training and supervising psychoanalyst at the 
regon Psychoanalytic Institute. 


illiam Wright Baxter 775 has been appointed 
y President Bush to chair the board of directors 

f the Tennessee Valley Authority. He is director 

f the TVA. He was chair and CEO of Holston 

ases Inc., a distributor of industrial, medical, and 
aboratory gases. He and his wife, Virginia, have four 
hildren, including Jennifer L. Baxter '04, and 
ive in Knoxville. 


Douglas E. Ettus 75 retired from the Naval 
Reserve as a Navy Supply Corps captain after 30 
years of active and reserve service. He is a financial 
adviser with Wachovia Securities. He and his wife, 
Patti, live in Williamsburg, Va. 


George St. Anthony Ferguson 76 was 
installed as a pastor of Calvary Baptist Church in 


Charleston, S.C. He is an ordained minister with 
more than 22 years in the ministry and 15 years in 
the pastorate. 


Candace Kibbel Kwiatek ’76 received the 
Grinspoon-Steinhardt Award for excellence in 
Jewish education. She has been a staff writer for the 
Dayton Jewish Observer, a classroom teacher, and an 
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C.B. Claiborne B.S.E. ’69, breaking down barriers 


he first African-American 

basketball player at 

Duke, C.B. Claiborne, grew 

up in the last capital of 
the Confederacy. The inscription in front 
of the old Danville (Virginia) Public 
Library said so. His neighbors had their 
ways of reminding him, too. 

Every day on his walk to junior high, 
he would stop at the railroad tracks 
that separated his part of town from 
the white part and line his pockets with 
rocks. The ones he didn’t use to fend 
off the kids who would accost him he 
would drop back on his way home so 
that he would have an arsenal for the 
next day. 

“It was an anachronism of a town, 
all right,” he says. 


In 1965, when he arrived as a fresh- 
man, Duke was better than Danville— 
“more open, more cosmopolitan,” 
Claiborne says—but it wasn’t Berkeley, 
either. Here, Claiborne clams up a bit, 
hesitant to name names or talk openly 
about some of the problems he ran 
into at school, but over the course of 
several conversations, hints of difficulty 
inevitably slip through: Some older 
players used to harass him during 
practice; he wasn’t notified of an end- 
of-the-year athletic awards banquet at 
the notoriously segregated Hope Valley 
Country Club; an engineering professor 
told him it was impossible for him to 
earn anA in his class. And, maybe most 
telling of all: He spent so much time at 
nearby North Carolina Central 





University, a historically black college, 
that he had his own meal card there. 

At Duke, he had to walk around 
campus with that hulking “pioneer” tag 
around his neck. He was an active 
member of the Black Student Alliance 
(“It was hard not to [be]. There weren't 
many of us around back then, you 
know.”) and took part in the famous 
Allen Building sit-in, but he wasn’t the 
outspoken leader others expected 
someone in his position to be. He is by 
nature reflective, introverted, an en- 
gineer. He wasn’t Huey Newton with a 
jump shot, and that was problematic 
for some people. 

It was a tough line to walk, especial- 
ly since he was putting up Nick Horvath 
numbers on the court—4.1 points and 
1.9 rebounds per game. His favorite 
memory from his playing days is of 
beating UNC in a triple-overtime, 1969 
classic. He sunk some biggie free 
throws to seal it. “Almost everyone else 
had fouled out by then, so that’s why | 
was in there,” he says. 

But don’t cry for C.B. Claiborne. The 
man has survived the decaying muck of 
Dixie and the soft (but sometimes hard) 
bigotry of mid-Sixties Duke to earn 
three graduate degrees, help create the 
adjustable steering wheel for Ford 
Motor Company, and work as a profes- 
sor for the last twenty-five-plus years. 
Now, he’s at Texas Southern University, 
ostensibly as a marketing prof, but he’d 
like to think there’s more to it. 

“My idea is that in life we have one 
thing to teach, whether it’s marketing 
or aikido or whatever, and mine is to 
help people become more self-aware,” 
he says. “I've spent my whole adult life 
trying to teach college students about 
the importance of understanding their 
place in the world. 

“But when | was eighteen—self- 
awareness? | didn’t even know that term 
existed. Probably could’ve helped.” 


—Greg Veis 


Veis 03 is assistant editor of 
GQ magazine. 
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independent educational consultant for more than 25 
years and has won several local and national grants 
and awards for writing and classroom creativity. She 
and her husband, Kim, live in Centerville, Ohio. 


Barbara Kiehne Younger 76 is the author of 
two books, Celebrating God's World in Children’s Church, 
which offers ideas for children’s church, Sunday 
school, and preschool, and Unwrapping the Christmas 
Creche, a picture book published by Abingdon Press. 
She lives in Hillsborough, N.C. 


M. Tray Dunaway '77, CEO of Healthcare Value 
Inc., received the Certified Speaking Professional 
Award from the National Speakers Association. 

He consults, writes, and speaks on the modern and 
evolving health-care ecosystem. Currently, he is 

the only physician to hold the CSP designation. He 
and his wife, Jane, and their three children live in 
Camden, S.C. 


Caroline Cole Ford '77, a history professor at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, is the author 
of Divided Houses, published by Cornell University 
Press. The book, which examines the study of reli- 
gion and secularization in nineteenth-century 
France, takes a specific look at how the feminization 
of religion in France contributed to the formation of 
a distinctive secular, republican, political culture. 


Joan Marcella Jones Ross "77, M.Ed. ’81 won 
the 2005 Excel Educator of the Year award for Salt 
Lake City. She and her husband, Nick, live in West 
Jordan, Utah. 


Christopher Glenn Sawyer J.[. ’78 received 
the 2005 Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
Chattahoochee Nature Center for his efforts to 
preserve land along the Chattahoochee River. He 
oversaw the creation of a greenway, helping to raise 
more than $160 million and receiving property 
donations of more than 10,000 acres along the river. 
He chairs the Trust for Public Land, a national group 
that has preserved land valued at nearly $2 billion. 
He is a partner in the real estate group Alston & 
Bird. He and his wife, Julie, and their two children 
live in Atlanta. 


Michele Clause Farquhar ’79 has been elected 
president of the Federal Communications Bar 
Association, a group of 2,700 attorneys practicing 
telecommunications and media law that is based in 
Washington, with nine regional chapters. She co- 
chairs the Communications Practice Group at Hogan 
& Hartson and recently participated in Duke Alumni 
Travel’s safari trip to Tanzania with her family. She 
and her husband, William T.N. Farquhar ’80, 
and their three children live in Washington. 


80s 


Meredith Morris Babb 80 was appointed direc- 
tor of the University Press of Florida, at the University 
of Florida. She was the press’ editor-in-chief from 
1996 to 2003. She lives in Ormond Beach, Fla. 


Marjorie Sybul Adams ’81 was elected to the 
board of directors of America’s Second Harvest— 
The Nation’s Food Bank Network, the largest chari- 
table hunger-relief organization in the U.S. She also 
practices corporate and securities law as a partner in 
the New York office of DLA Piper Rudnick Gray 
Cary, where she co-chairs the firm’s capital-markets 
practice. 





Larry Thomas Mimms Ph.D. ’81 was promoted 
to executive vice president of research and develop- 
ment at Gen-Probe in San Diego. He joined the 
company in 1994 and has led its entry into the blood- 
screening and oncology markets. The San Diego- 
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based company develops, manufactures, and markets 
nucleic acid tests used to diagnose human diseases 
and screen donated human blood. 


Elspeth Geier England ’82 has left her position 
as a managing director in Wachovia Securities’ 
corporate and investment banking division to 
devote more time to her family and volunteer 
activities. She, her husband, Gary, and their two 
children live in Atlanta. 


Steven Ellis Hill 82 joined the board of medical 
advisers for Hemo Concepts Inc., an integrated 
blood-conservation company based in Eatontown, 
N.J. The board provides medical consultations and 
expertise related to blood conservation for physicians 
and staff at client hospitals. He is an associate profes- 
sor of anesthesiology at Duke, and has been the proj- 
ect leader in the development of Duke’s new Center 
for Blood Conservation. He and his wife, Ann, have 
three children and live in Chapel Hill. 


David Leitch ’82, deputy counsel and assistant to 
President Bush, was a pall bearer at the funeral of 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist, for whom he was a 
law clerk after earning his law degree at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He and his wife, Ellen, and their 
three children live in McLean, Va. 


George Merrill Witte '82 is the author of 

The Apparitioners, a collection of poems published 

by Three Rail Press. He is the editor-in-chief at St. 
Martin’s Press. He and his wife, Kristin, and their 
daughter live in Glen Rock, N.J. 

Jonathan Michael Crotty ’85, J.D. ’88, an 
attorney in the Charlotte office of Parker Poe Adams 
& Bernstein, was named to Business North Carolina 
magazine’s 2005 Legal Elite in employment law. This 


list recognizes the state’s best practitioners in their 
field through a statewide survey of more than 16,800 
legal peers. 


Jonathan E. Perlman ’85, a partner in the 
Miami law firm Genovese, Joblove, Battista, was 
named a director of Biscayne Bank and will serve 
on its audit and compliance committee. He earned 
his law degree at the University of Florida. He is a 
member of Duke’s Alumni Admissions Advisory 
Committee. He and his wife, Lauren, have two chil- 
dren and live in Miami. 


Michael Timothy Renaud B.S.E. ’85 was 
promoted to partner at the law firm Mintz, Levin, 
Cohn, Ferris, Glovsky & Popeo, where he practices 
in the intellectual-property section in the firm’s 
Boston office. 


Sara Rollins Slaughter '85 was named director 
of the education program at the McCormick Tribune 
Foundation, which works to advance the quality of 
early-childhood education. She lives in Chicago. 


Barrett Hodges Reasoner ’86 received the 
President’s Award of the Houston Bar Association for 
his work as chairman-elect of the Houston Volunteer 
Lawyers Program. He is a business litigation partner 


at Gibbs & Bruns. 


Irene Augustine ’87 has moved from senior 
counsel for the U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee 
to the White House Counsel’s Office, where she is 
associate counsel. 


Aida M. Lebbos ’88 joined the law firm Saul Ewing 
as an associate in the business department, where she 
will concentrate her practice on intellectual property. 
She had been a contract and compliance attorney for 
the University of Maryland. She lives in Baltimore. 


Glenn Michael Rissman ’88 has joined the 
Boca Raton, Fla., office of Hodgson Russ as a partner. 
He focuses on employment litigation and employ- 
ment-based immigration and naturalization. He was 
named to Florida Trends magazine’s Florida Legal 


Elite, 2005. 


Lee Fisher Veazey ’88 received his M.Div. from 
Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
He and his wife, Michelle Aust Veazey ’88, 
M.D. ’92, live in West Chester, Pa. 


Michael Anthony Watson ’88 was promoted 

to first vice president in the general counsel's office 
for New York Life Insurance Co. He is responsible 
for the unit that provides legal support for and 
advice on investment, corporate-finance, intellectual- 
property, and commercial-contract matters. 


He lives in New York. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to Rhonda Montoya 
Hasan 86 and Ramsey Hasan on Aug. 2. Named 
Cady Regan...Third child and first son to Anthony 
H. Dilweg ’88 and Jamie Thomas Dilweg ’85 
on Feb. 25, 2005. Named James Phillip... Twins, 
first and second sons, to William J. Donnelly 
B.S.E. 88 and Lise Donnelly on Oct. 21. Named 
‘Liam Douglas and James Gunn...Second child and 
daughter to Peggy Needle Krawcheck ’88 and 
\Eric Krawcheck on April 16, 2004. Named Madeline 
Rose...First child and son to Rachel Fein 
Burrows ’89 and Lee Burrows on June 24. Named 
Samuel Lucas...Second child and first daughter to 
Jeffrey Brauer ’89 and Colleen Christmas on 
Feb. 2, 2004. Named Olivia Lauren... Third child and 
son to Stan Coerr’89 and Kimberly Coerr on Oct. 
(12. Named Tanner Scott... Third child and first 
daughter to Ilana Karas Davis 89 and Richard 
(Davis on Oct. 18. Named Sydney Rachel... Third 
child and first daughter to Dana Alice Krug ’89 
and Stephen H. Lichtenstein on Sept. 15. Named 
Charlotte Alix. 
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Jesse Lipson ’00 and Brooks Bell ’02, designs on business 


S a boy in Baltimore, 

Jesse Lipson ’00 

seemed destined to 

be an entrepreneur. 
Among other projects, he invented 
magic tricks and started a company to 
sell them to magic stores. “I had fun 
and made a little money,” he says. “I 
just liked doing it.” 

Across the continent in Alaska, 
Brooks Bell 02 nurtured dreams of 
tapping her creative talents as a graphic 
designer. “It was my entire identity 
growing up,” she says. 

Duke nudged them in other direc- 
tions—not so much off course as 
toward wider-ranging interests. Lipson 
majored in philosophy, expecting to 
head to graduate school and prepare 
for a career in academe or consulting, 
or perhaps go to law school. Bell, when 
faced with the choice between a design 
school with its relatively narrow curricu- 
Jum and the cornucopia of courses 
at a liberal-arts institution, had chosen 
Duke. She majored in psychology. 

By graduation, they were both turn- 
ing back toward those childhood 
dreams. Lipson finished a semester 
early, in time to catch the end of the 
high-tech bubble of the Nineties. He 
took a job with an Internet startup, 
working on ways to help companies 
add their branding to e-mail commu- 
nications. But the staff was small 
enough that he also tried his hand at 
Web design. Soon, he had freelance 
jobs updating websites and generating 
online graphics. 

Meanwhile, at Duke, Bell signed up 
for an elective in graphic design, which 
reawakened her interest in that field. 
For a course project, she and Lipson 
designed a Christmas present for her 
mother—a website for her orthodontics 
training company. “She loved it, and 
said | should start a business doing it,” 
Bell recalls. 

By the time Bell graduated, also a 
semester early, Lipson had left the 
startup for his own ventures. His father, 
a pharmacist and professor of phar- 
macy, had died unexpectedly in May 
2001, leaving a small consulting 
business that sampled the effective- 
ness of pharmaceutical companies’ 
advertising materials. 

Lipson took over the operation, later 
selling 65 percent to a group that 


Elizabeth Galecke 


LF Oe 


agreed to run it. The company was sold 
in 2005 for $5.5 million, of which he 
and his sister split 45 percent. 

Lipson met Brooks during her fresh- 
man year at the bonfire celebrations 
after a Duke-UNC basketball game, 
and they quickly grew close. These 
days, they are partners in business and 
in life, running three Web-based com- 
panies from trendy office space in 
downtown Raleigh and looking toward 
marriage in August. 

Lipson is deep into computer pro- 
gramming, designing software products 
to automate and standardize business 
processes through his company, novel 
labs. Formerly the research arm of 
novelProjects, his website design, main- 
tenance, and servicing company, novel 
labs was spun off into a separate com- 
pany in 2004. Bell presides over Brooks 





Bell Interactive, a performance-orient- 
ed online-marketing firm that creates 
advertising and other online media for 
national clients. 

Looking back over his ventures 
since leaving Duke, and toward the 
future, Lipson says he suspects he'll 
qualify as a “serial entrepreneur,” one 
who creates a company, grows it, sells 
it, and moves on to a new project. 

Once a year, he returns to Duke to 
speak to aspiring entrepreneurs. His 
favorite advice: Why wait? Freshman 
year is the perfect time to start a busi- 
ness, he says. “You have access to pro- 
fessors and other smart people, and 
you don’t need to make money.” 

—Sara Engram 


Engram is a freelance writer based 
in Baltimore. 
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Patrick Spencer Hamrick ‘90, M.Div. '92, 


pastor of Asbury United Methodist Church in 
Greensboro, N.C., serves on the board of directors of 
Hearts with Haiti Inc., a Raleigh-based not-for-profit 


organization that serve pecial needs children ind 


former street children in Haiti. He and hi wife, 


Laura, and their son live in Greensboro 


John Matthew Neclerio 90 was made partner: 
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David Leo Hackett 9! was named to the review 
board of the Presidential Meritorious Rank Award. 
Members review nominations for the award, which is 
given to f¢ der il C mployees who excel In the Manage- 
ment of federal programs and services. He is an asso- 
ciate in the litigation department of the law firm Saul 
Ewing and a resident in the firm’s Philadelphia office. 


Xianping Wang J.1). 91, head of GCW Consult- 
ing’s ¢ hina practice, was appointed spec ial adviser to 
the Civil Aviation Administration of China (CAAC), 
the state council ministry that governs all aspects 

of commercial aviation in the People’s Republic 

of China. He has worked on a number of strategic 
planning projects that have contributed to China’s 
PTOWINE aviation industry. | le also teaches in the 
CAAC Management College and Nanjing 
University of Aeronautics and Astronautics as 
adjunct professor. He, his wife, Linlin, and their two 
daughters live in Burke, Va. 


April Barnhardt Whitlock '91 is vice president 
of distribution marketing for LendingTree. She and 

her husband, Thomas, and their two daughters live 

in Charlotte 


Scott Foster Echelberger M.H.A. '92 is vice 
president of operations and chief operating officer at 
Catawba Valley Medical Center in Hickory, N.C., 
where he, his wife, Jackie, and their two sons live. 


David Ruben Esquivel 92, J.D. ’97 was named 
a member of the Nashville, Tenn., law firm Bass, 
Berry & Sims. He focuses on antitrust and other com- 
petition-related matters and is a member of the firm’s 
litigation practice 


Patrick Brooks Jordan '92, M.B.A. ’02 is 
vice president of corporate development with 
Quintiles Transnational. He and his wife, Colleen, 
live in Raleigh. 


Jennifer Beth Saunders '92, who earned a 
Ph.D. in religion at Emory University and a master’s 
in religious studies at UNC-Chapel Hill, is an assis- 
tant professor of religion at Denison University in 
Granville, Ohio 


Jamie Lee Cox AM. 93 was named to the 
board of directors of The Morton Center, a private, 
nonprofit, outpatient counseling facility for treating 
alcoholism and other chemical dependencies. She 
works as an attorney in the real-estate service group 
at the law firm Stites & Harbison, in Louisville, Ky 


Gene I. Gorman 93 is a first-year Ph.D. candidate 
in English at Boston College. His wife, Terri Dixon 
Gorman 795, is completing a newborn-medicine fel- 
lowship at Children’s Hospital in Boston. The couple 
and their son live in Dorchester, Mass. 


Cristin Corless Krachon B.S.E. ’93 is an 
environmental biologist for GeoSyntec Consultants. 
Her husband, Michael L. Krachon '93, is a 
senior product manager for CR Bard, managing its 
brachytherapy product. They have two daughters 
and live in Atlanta 


Margo Needleman Topman "93 is a vice 
president, assistant general counsel, and compliance 
officer for Goldman, Sachs & Co. in Washington 
She and her husband, Jason, and their two sons live 
in Fairfax, Va 


Kirstin Kendall Widding B.S.E. 93 earned a 
master’s in engineering management at Christian 
Brothers University in Memphis, Tenn. 


Keir Dullea Morton 94, who earned her master’s 
in regional planning at UNC-Chapel Hill, has been 
appointed to Raleigh’s historic-districts commission, 
which oversees the preservation of historic landmarks 
and resources. She works for the N.C. Housing 
Finance Agency 


Terri Dixon Gorman 95 is completing a newborn- 
medicine fellowship at Children’s Hospital in Boston. 
Her husband, Gene I. Gorman 793, is a first-year 
Ph.D. candidate in English at Boston College. The 
couple and their son live in Dorchester, Mass. 


Melissa Bledsoe Harms 95 has a law practice in 
Larkspur, Calif., where she specializes in immigration 
and nationality law. She will be serving clients who 
hire foreign nationals. 


Joseph Charles Pickens 95 was named an 
associate of the Columbus, Ohio, law firm Chester 
Willcox & Saxbe, where he practices in the areas of 
environmental law and related litigation. 


Sarah E. Prosser 95 is an attorney-adviser for 
the U.S. Department of State. She and her husband, 
Sean Greene, live in Washington. 


Scot Christopher Storrie 95 has joined the 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., law firm Dawda, Mann, 
Mulcahy & Sadler as an associate in the area of com- 
mercial real estate. He lives in Sylvan Lake, Mich. 


Elaine Thomas Bailey 796 is pursuing a Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology at the University of Arizona, 
where her husband, Robert Reid Bailey B.S.E. 
95, is an assistant professor of engineering. The cou- 
ple and their daughter live in Tucson. 


Rebekah Anna Drezek B.S.E. 196 received the 
AAMI Becton Dickinson Career Achievement Award 
for her developments in optically based medical 
diagnostic tools to improve women’s health care, 
specifically used for the early detection of many 
cancers. She is an assistant professor of bioengineering 
and electrical and computer engineering at Rice 
University in Houston. 


Katherine Higgins Hood ’96 is vice president 
and director of research programs for the Michael J. 
Fox Foundation for Parkinson’s Research in New 
York. She and her husband, Aaron, and their son 


live in New York. 


Craig Henry Bassing Ph.D. 97 was named a 
2005 Pew Scholar and awarded a $240,000 fellowship 
in biomedical sciences. The fellowship recognizes 
scientists who show potential for contributions within 
their field. He will use this award to research how 
cells repair double-strand breaks in DNA, which he 
hopes will advance the understanding of cancer 
biology. He is an assistant professor of pathology at 
the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 


‘Karen Deen Laughlin 97 was named 2005 
Emerging Public Policy Leader by The American 
Institute of Biological Sciences, a Washington-based, 
‘nonprofit scientific association. She traveled to 
Capitol Hill to speak to members of Congress during 
/a two-day event to increase visibility and support 

for scientific-research funding. She is pursuing a 
‘doctorate in ecology and evolutionary biology. She 
lives in Ithaca, N.Y. 


Courtney Holohan J.D. 98 was named a partner 
‘in the law firm Kirkland & Ellis in Chicago. Her 
practice focuses on intellectual-property matters, 
including patent, trademark, and copyright counseling 
_and litigation. 


\Christopher Carlisle Lam 98 was recognized 
_as the first Mecklenburg County Young Lawyer of the 
Year. A commercial litigation associate with Kennedy 
‘Covington Lobdell & Hickman, he and his colleagues 
were also awarded the 2005 law firm pro bono service 
vaward by the N.C Bar Association. He and his wife, 
/Anne Dunton Lam 799, an attorney with Dozier 
|Miller Pollard & Murphy, live in Charlotte. 


Christal Monay Jackson M.TS. '99 is the author 
of Women of Color Pray, published by SkyLight Paths 
Publishing. She was named one of 30 Leaders of the 
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Elizabeth Rusch ’88, keeping hope alive 


iz Rusch is an optimist. 





ray 


Duke, but she always planned on a 


career as a writer. “My logic for my into the larger world.” 


major was that | love reading and writ- “Kids today are just as idealistic as 
ing and knew | would always do it,so! the Sixties generation, but they're much 
should major in something that | knew _ better informed,” she continues. “They 
nothing about. | picked economics, and have better access to information, which 
you learn a certain way of thinking,a can help them create and pursue ideas 


certain approach to analysis, that has and solutions.” 
probably been helpful in my writing.” 


Washington, where she eventually 


became managing editor. In 2002, 


a second printing last fall. 


“I called my book Generation Fix 


the environment, with violence, with real,” says Rusch. 
education, with hunger, with world 


says. “There is a huge untapped re- 
How did she get that way? source in the young people of this 
Hanging around with kids. country. Every kid | spoke to had an 
Duc Rusch, who grew up in idea to do something in their home, 
Connecticut, majored in economics at _ their neighborhood, or their schoo|— 
and those ideas often could expand 


Rusch cites “eco-inventor’ Ann Lai, 
Writing became her passion, and profiled in the book. As a high-school 
her career. Right after graduating, she freshman worried about acid rain, Lai 
landed a job at Teacher Magazine in _ surfed the Web and scoured scientific 
journals looking for a way to build a 
sulfur-dioxide emissions sensor. She 
Rusch published Generation Fix: Young finally contacted scientists at Case 
Ideas for a Better World (Beyond Words Western Reserve University, near her 
Publishing). The book, which tells the home in Ohio, and, with their guidance 
stories of dozens of young people who over the next three years, successfully 
have made real contributions to solving developed and applied for a patent for 
serious world problems, went back for __ the first electrochemical microsensor 
to measure the damaging emissions. 
“Adults tend to have the feeling that 
because in the process of interviewing — problems are spiraling out of control. 
kids about the most challenging prob- _But the kids | talked to know that ideas 
lems facing our world—problems with for change can blossom into something 


Now a freelance writer in Portland, 
peace—I discovered that they not only Oregon, she has published more than 
have ideas for solutions, but also the 100 articles in national magazines on 
energy to make them happen,” Rusch — education and child development. “But 


just recently | have been focusing on 
writing for children, as well as about 
them,” she says. 

Rusch is the mother of two: son Codi, 
four, and daughter Izzi, two. She's cur- 
rently at work on a nonfiction children’s 
book about Mount St. Helens for 
Sasquatch Books, a regional publisher. 
She says she loves freelancing. “The 
world is your oyster. You can write 
about any idea and any passion.” 

Her passions still include talking to 
young people. Through live chats and 
postings on www.generationfix.com, 
she continues to collect stories of kids 
who are trying to change the world— 
and often succeeding beyond their 
wildest dreams. 

“| think we should spend a little 
more time listening to kids’ ideas,” says 
Rusch. “We need to ask them serious 
questions about the world. Adults or 
parents who read my book often ask, 
‘But how did you get kids to talk?’ You 
have to ask a real question, and then 
you have to listen. Do it, and | think you 
will be surprised.” 


—Catherine O'Neill Grace 


Grace, a freelance writer in New York 
State, is the co-author, with Michael 
G. Thompson, of Best Friends, Worst 
Enemies: Understanding the Social Lives 
of Children (Ballantine). 
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Future by Ebony magazine and is the founder of 


Sisters with Win 


ven and children. She lives in Houston 


) nonprofit organization that 


CTV¢ W 


Hollee Schwartz Temple |.|). ‘99, a professor in 


the law chool il We t Virginia | Niversity, iS assisting 
in marketing a narrative nonfiction book, Deadhouse 
Life in a Coroner's Office, written by her husband, 


John They live in Morgantown, W Va 


MARRIAGES: Kristen Gislason ‘90 to Sean 
Callow on Aug. 24, 2004. Residence DiIngapore 
Peter Geoffrey Hampden Barton [3.S.f:. '92 
to Laura Jenan White '93 on Aug. 20 

Residence: Seattle... Patrick Brooks Jordan 
02, M.B.A. '02 to Colleen Gail Kennedy on June 26 
in Duke Chapel. Residence: Raleigh... Kimberley 
Roy 92 to Scott J. Davis ‘93 on July 30. Resi 
dence: Gainesville, Va....Laura Jenan White '93 
to Peter Geoffrey Hampden Barton /}.S.E 
92 on Aug. 20. Residence: Seattle... Victoria 
Moore 195 to Jesse Appel on June 4. Residence: 
Golden, Colo... Sarah Ellen Prosser 95 to 
Sean D. Greene on July 2. Residence: Washington... 
Joanna Lynn Kaplan 96 to David Lee on Aug. 
28. Residence: Oakland, Calif....Naomi Lynn 
Zweben B.S.E.'97 to Adam Michael King on May 
29. Residence: Columbus, Ohio...Andrew J. 
Kapp 99 to Elizabeth A. Jacobs ’0! on June 4. 
Residence: New York... Anne McMullan 199 to lan 
Erickson on March 12 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Washington...John Daniel O’Donnell '99 to 
Lindsay Joan Nielsen ‘0! on Aug. 6. Residence: 
New York. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Kristen 
Gislason Callow 90 and Sean Callow on Aug. 
29. Named Juliet Elspeth...Second child and first 
daughter to Cynthia Anne Fink B.S.E. '90 and 


Jonathan Sullivan on May 31. Named Rebecca Joy 
Sullivan...First child and son to Patrick Spencer 
Hamrick 90, M.Div. '92 and Laura Beaver Hamrick 
on Aug. 24. Named Patrick Dunn...First child and 
daughter to Daniel ¥. Zohar '90 and Meredith 
Blakenship Zohar on July 20. Named Chloe Mera... 
Second child and daughter to Blake T. Bilstad 
‘91 and Brenda Barraza Bilstad on Aug. 1. Named 
Maya Camila...Second child and first daughter to 
Jennafer Miller Curran 9! and Jim Curran 

on June 17. Named Michaela Hope...A son to 
Alexander Baxter Kwit 9! and Jennifer Kwit 
on Aug. 23. Named Theo Ryder...Second daughter 
to April Barnhardt Whitlock 9! and Thomas 
Whitlock on July 7. Named Carson Mae...Second 
child and first daughter to Kristen L. Sanford 
Bernhardt B.S.E. 92 and Bill Bernhardt on July 7. 
Named Caroline Audrey...A daughter to Ruth A. 
Glaser M.H.A. '92 and Bob Woolard on Oct. 6. 
Named Sarah Grace Ww yolard. : “Second C hild and 
first daughter to Elaine Hammond '92 and John 
Donald J.1)./M.B.A. ’97 on Sept. 27. Named 
Margaret Bobbie Donald...Second child and daugh- 
ter to David Morgan Jones 9? and Neva Phair 
on Sept. 12. Named Mia Phair Jones... Twins, second 
and third sons, to Daniel B. Kosove '92 and 
Pamela Mayer Kosove on Sept. 15. Named Eli Jacob 
and Zachary Matthew...Second child and first son to 
Catherine Carter Ostergard 9? and Gerry 
Ostergard on Nov. 19, 2003. Named Matthew 
Thomas...First child and daughter to Robert Reid 
Bailey B.S.E. 95 and Elaine Thomas Bailey 
‘96 on Aug. 9, 2004. Named Julia Sollars...First child 
and son to Gene I. Gorman 793 and Terri 
Dixon Gorman 95 on Sept. 21. Named Declan 
Charles...Second child and daughter to Cristin 
Corless Krachon B.S.E. 93 and Michael L. 
Krachon 193 on Aug. 13, 2004. Named Madeline 


Wealth that Endures: 
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For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott Cantus 
(T °87) at (202) 822-2110 or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. ’92) at 
(877) 384-1111 or visit www.ftci.com. 
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Grace...Second child and first son to Hannah 
Sumner Burwell '94 and John Armistead Burwell 
Ill on Sept. 6. Named John Armistead IV...Second 
child and first son to Clay Wyatt Goldwein '94 
and Dagny de la Pena Goldwein ‘94 on June 
9. Named Sawyer Gabriel... Third child and first son 
to Jose Antonio Mecia 94 and Taryn Gordor 
Mecia "94 on Sept. 28. Named Matthew Gordon... 
Second child and first daughter to Jennifer Nash 
Schubert '94 and Jason Schubert on June 23. 
Named Sara Nash...First child and son to Jennifer 
Manning Winsberg 194 and Harris Winsberg on 
March 17. Named Andrew Thomas...Second child 
and daughter to Rachel Barnes DeFrees 95 
and Matt DeFrees on Sept. 16. Named Emma 
Christine...First child and son to Terri Dixon 
Gorman 5 and Gene I. Gorman '93 on Sept. 
21. Named Declan Charles...Second child and first 
daughter to Alex Crenshaw 96 and Sarah 
Shively Crenshaw on Aug. 17. Named Clover 
Dolores...First child and son to Katherine 
Higgins Hood "6 and Aaron Hood on July 14. 
Named Nicholas Higgins...First child and son to 
Dorothee Neau Ashby '97 and Scott Ashby on 
Aug. 20. Named Nicolas Joseph...Second child and 
daughter to John Donald J.1./M.B.A.’97 and 
Elaine Hammond 192 on Sept. 27. Named 
Margaret Bobbie Donald...First child and son to 
David Sirolly 97 and Kendra Walker Sirolly 
97 on June 27. Named Christopher Trent...First 
child and son to Yue Ma M.S. ’98, Ph.D. '99 

and Xiaolan Ye M.S. ’00, Ph.D. 01 on Aug. 27. 
Named Nathan Jiaming Ma...First child and son 

to Corinne Brandt Opalinski 99 and John 
Opalinski on Aug. 12. Named Maximilian Kolbe. 


00s 


Daniel John Eyvazzadeh '00, who earned an 
M.D. at Thomas Jefferson University’s medical 
school, is completing a general surgery residency at 
the University of Maryland Medical Center in Balti- 
more. He and his wife, Megan, and their daughter 
live in Bethlehem, Pa. 





Christopher R. Heery '00 is attending medical 
school at East Carolina University. He and his 

wife, Kristin Burgess Heery '01, live in Green- 
ville, N.C. 


Paul Ortiz Ph.D. ’00 is the author of Emancipation 
Betrayed, published by the University of California 
Press. He was promoted to associate professor at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz, where he 
received the UC-Santa Cruz 2004-05 Excellence in 
Teaching Award. He and his wife, Sheila, live in 
Santa Cruz. 


Sussan Janett Salas '00 was named an Ameri- 
can Medical Association Foundation Minority 
Scholar in recognition of her excellence as a medical 
student. The honor, awarded to only 10 medical 
students in the country, includes a $10,000 scholar- 
ship. A second-year student at New Jersey Medical 
School, she lives in Kearny, N.J. 


Matthew Joseph Bott 01, who earned his M.D. 
at the University of Virginia’s medical school, received 
several honors, including the Dean’s Geographic Medi- 
cine Scholar Award. He spent six weeks in Ghana, 
providing medical care and education. He is doing a 
surgical residency at N.Y. Presbyterian, Cornell, Mem- 
orial Sloan Kettering, and the Hospital for Special 
Surgery in Manhattan. He lives in Westwood, N.]. 


Bryan Jeffrey Frank '01 of Laguna Niguel, 
Calif., earned a master’s degree in art history at 
Williams College. 
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¢ Lavish Health Club and Spa for Residents 

; ITT 
¢ Round-the-Clock Valet Parking and Security een ae 
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¢ World-Class Lobby Level Restaurant 


¢ Two In-Building Garage Parking Spaces | 
* Each Unit has a Private Spacious Balcony (his Motstse- Flee 


DISTINCTIVE PROPERTIES 


For Full Details of the Extensive Amenities and Floorplans see our Website: 


www.THERENAISSANCEDURHAM.COM 


Robin Dickey Hackney \.}3.\. ‘0! is a marketing 
manager at IBM, Her husband, Chris Hackney 

M.B.A, '03, is a brand manager for ¢ 
The couple and their daughter live in Atlanta 


oca-Cola Classic 


George Ivie Ragsdale 0), M.Div. '05 isa 
United Methodist minister serving in Burnley, 
England, where he and his wife, Courtney Wells 
Morton 105, liv: 


MARRIAGES: Christopher R. Heery '00 to 
Kristin M. Burgess ‘0! on July 9 in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Greenville, N.C....Michelle 
Pinsky (00 to Daniel Silver B.S.E. '00 on Sept. 4. 
Robert Jeremiah Rankin 
‘00 to Catherine Matthews Putnam on May 21. 
Residence: Atlanta... Matt Ching '01 to Megan 
Newell on Oct. 1. Residence: Washington.. 
Michael D. Goodman ‘0! to Perin P. Holzman 
‘OL on June 4. Residence: Cincinnati...Elizabeth 
A. Jacobs ‘0! to Andrew J. Kapp 99 on June 
4. Residence: New York...Colin Guy Looney 
M.D. 'O1 to Mary Virginia Muehlberg on June 11. 
Residence: Durham...Lindsay Joan Nielsen ’0| 
to John Daniel O’Donnell 199 on Aug. 6. 
Residence: New York...Gretchen Anne Phillips 
‘OL to Neeraj Bhat on Oct. 9. Residence: Arlington, 
Va... Jaclyn Elise McGowan B.S.E. 02 to 
Thomas John Hanifen on June 18. Residence: 
Austin, Texas...George Ivie Ragsdale ‘02, 
M.Div. (05 to Courtney Wells Morton 105 on 
May 28 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Burnley, 
England... Kimberly Irene Beyer (03 to John 
Graham McWhorter 03 on July 30. Residence: 
Atlanta...Karen Sue Cooper 103 to Jonathan 
Morgan Wurzburger '03 on Sept. 3. Residence: 
Denver...Andrew Cossar ‘03 to Allison Williams 
03 on July 4. Residence: New York...William W. 
Spierdowis ‘03 to Eden Hindley on June 12. 


Residence: Chicago 


Residence: Knoxville...Elizabeth Boswell '04 to 
Kurt Thomas Falke on May 28. Residence: Syracuse... 
Jennifer Louise Plappert |.). '05 to Robert 

Weston Learoyd III on Sept. 17. Residence: Raleigh. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Xiaolan Ye M.S. 
00, Ph.D. O01 and Yue Ma M.S. '98, Ph.D. 99 on 
Aug. 27. Named Nathan Jiaming Ma...Second child 
and son to Monica Green DeMatos M.S.N. '0! 
and Pierre DeMatos House Staff '01 on July 13. 
Named Adam Nicholas...First child and daughter to 
Robin Dickey Hackney M.}3.A. '0! and Chris 
Hackney M.B.A. '03 on March 25. Named Kai 
Alexander...First child and son to Laura Palermo 
Sadler '03 and Brian Sadler on July 17. Named 
Liam Michael. 


Deaths 


Harvey A. Lupton 730 of Winston-Salem, on 
Aug. 22, 2001. He was a congressional secretary and 
administrative aide to two congressmen. He was also 
a special assistant to the U.S. Attorney General. He 
practiced law and was president of the Wilsonian 
Democratic Club. He was a U.S. Solicitor for the 
21st District for 11 years until becoming a Superior 
Court Judge. After retiring, he was appointed an 
Emergency Superior Court Judge. He is survived by 
his wife, Ruth; a son; a daughter; brothers Emmett 
S. Lupton House Staff 40 and Frederick A. 
Lupton Jr. 38; anda sister, Carrie Lupton 
Murrell R.N. '48, B.S.N. 48. 


Margaret Rogers Dunlap 331 of Albemarle, 
N.C., on March 21, 2004. At Duke, she was a mem- 
ber of Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She had retired 
as an elementary-school teacher. She is survived by 


Share a Duke Experience This Summer 
PXer-le[-anl(om@)e) Lola alit(-t mie) mal(elseyevateye) Boyle vac 


Duke PreCollege Program 


Rising seniors get a taste of Duke University life before graduating from 
high school. Participants live on west campus and join undergraduates in 
their college courses, earning credit while meeting people from around the 
world. It's an unforgettable summer and a great way for students to learn 


about Duke! 


International and Domestic Field Studies 


Duke TIP Field Studies offer high-school students hands-on experiences 
in amazing places including England, France, Italy, Costa Rica, Florida, 
California, and New Mexico. Students explore diverse topics including film- 
making, astronomy, art history, creative writing, tropical medicine, tropical 
ecology, marine biology, and world politics. 


Institute Programs 


At these campus-based programs, high-school students challenge them- 
selves in and out of the classroom. Whether discovering the leader within, 
developing personal forensic skills, or discussing critical world events in 
international diplomacy and law, gifted scholars are sure to have a 
thought-provoking summer experience at the Leadership, Great Debates, 
or Global Dialogues Institutes. 


Early Application Deadline: Feb. 24, 2006. Final Application Deadline: Mar. 24, 2006. 


Duke TIP will continue to accept applications after the final deadline to fill remaining openings 


Visit www.tip.duke.edu or call (919) 668-9100 
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her husband, Francis; two daughters; two grand- 
daughters; and two great-grandchildren. 


Verna Mae Hahn Sigmon Link ’3! of Big 
Lick, N.C., on June 14, 2003. She had been an 
instructor of psychology, human development, and 
social problems and a librarian at Cabarrus Memoria 
Hospital School of Nursing. She is survived by a 
daughter, Verna S. Lomax '64; a son; a stepson; 
and four grandchildren. 


Fannie Powell Turner '31 of Fairfax, Va., on 
Dec. 27, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
Delta sorority. She had worked for the Office of Price 
Administration. She was a charter member of the 
Liberty Hall chapter of the Colonial Dames of the 
Seventeenth Century and was the oldest member 

of the Fairfax County chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She is survived by three 
daughters, six grandchildren, and a cousin, 


Elizabeth Boyd Thorne 34. 


Frank Cole Nicholson Sr. 32 of Kailua, Hawaii, 
on Feb. 24, 2004. A flight officer and instructor dur- 
ing World War II, he later flew for Piedmont Airline: 
before moving to Hawaii to help start Mid Pacific 
Airlines, where he was director of flight operations. 
In 1986, he and his wife started a landscape nursery. 
He is survived by his wife, Audry; five children; 10 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Robert C. Adams LL.B. 33 of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
on Jan. 26, 2004. He ran a real-estate business and 
had been Cheyenne’s city commissioner, Wyoming's 
insurance commissioner, and a Democratic legislator 
in the Wyoming House of Representatives. He 

is survived by his wife, Ruth; three children; and 
two erandsons. 


Helen Moyler Hankins '33 of Johnson City, 
Tenn., on March 21, 2004. At Duke, she was a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi sorority and was the May 
Queen. She did graduate work at the University of 
Virginia and UNC. She is survived by her husband, 
Edwin; a daughter; and a grandson. 


Skinner Ambrose Chalk Jr. 935 of Morehead 
City, N.C., on March 16, 2004. He was an Army vet- 
eran of World War II. He owned and operated S.A. 
Chalk Insurance Agency for 30 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Katherine; a daughter; a son; eight grand. 
children; and five great-grandchildren. 


George J. Ellis 35 of Jacksonville, Fla., on July 
26. At Duke, he was a member of Alpha Tau Omega 
fraternity. He worked in the printing business until 
retiring in 1984. He is survived by two daughters, 
Agnes Ellis Danciger '63 and Sarah Grant 
Ellis Tourville ’61; a son; a brother, Daniel S. 
Ellis 34; two granddaughters, including Margaret 
Grant Barton ’86; three grandsons; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Mary White Singer A.M. ’36, Ph.D. '45 of 
Morgantown, W.Va., on March 11, 2004. She was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. She wrote a biography of 
Octavia, among other scholarly pieces. She served on 
the board of the West Virginia University Philologi- 
cal Papers and had taught French, history, Latin, and 
English at various high schools and universities. She 
is survived by her husband, Armand Edwards 
Singer A.M. °39, Ph.D. ’44, and a daughter. 


William N. Horsley 38, M.D. ’41 of Belmont, 
N.C., on March 22, 2004. A flight surgeon in the 
Army Air Corps during World War II, he went on to 
practice medicine for 42 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Agnes; four sons; two daughters; three step- 
children; and 14 grandchildren. 

Philip Dunlap Small 738 of Charlotte, on Dec. 2, 


2004. A member of the honorary fraternity Omicron 
Delta Kappa and the social fraternity Pi Kappa Phi 


it Duke, he was manager of the baseball team. A 
Navy lieutenant and flight instructor during World 
War II, he had a 44-year career as an investment 
idviser, retiring from Dean Witter as vice president 
ind local manager. He was an adjunct professor of 
nvestments at UNC-Charlotte, and served on the 
soard of the A.B. Duke Regional Scholarship Fund. 
He is survived by two sons, including Philip W. 
“Kip” Small 67; a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


J. Russell Yoder Jr. 738 of St. Lawrence, Pa., on 
Feb. 18, 2004. A Navy veteran of World War II, he 
was a trustee for the patriotic order Sons of America. 
He was president of John E. Lutz Furniture Inc. and 
was a treasurer of the Exeter school board for 33 
years. He is survived by his wife, Fern; two sons; and 
three grandchildren. 


Beverly Lavinder Dalton ’42 of Durham, 
formerly of Fort Lauderdale, on March 15, 2004. 

At Duke, she was a member of Kappa Alpha Theta 
sorority. She was active in the League of Women 
Voters and the Episcopal Church in Ohio, where she 
and her family lived until 1977. She is survived by 
three sons and a granddaughter. 


Herbert Paul Sarett Ph.D. 42 of Sarasota, Fla., 
on March 6, 2004. He was a professor of biochemistry 
at Tulane University’s medical school. He had been 
director of nutritional research at Mead Johnson 

and, later, vice president of nutritional sciences and 
vice president of nutritional science resources. He 

is survived by his wife, Helen; three sons, including 
Joshua Daniel Sarett ’81; a sister; and three 
grandchildren. 


Dorothy Rowe Scott 42 of Maplewood, N.J., on 
Feb. 17, 2004. She worked for Prudential Insurance 
Co. for 40 years, and was one of the first female exec- 
utives there. After retiring, she served on the board 
of Literacy Volunteers of America and taught literacy 
and English as a Second Language. She was also a life 
member of the American Association of University 
Women, serving several terms as president of the 
Essex County branch. 


Alfred Ira Tenenbaum 742 of Pompano Beach, 
Fla., on Feb. 25, 2004. A Navy veteran of World War 
II, he was a certified public accountant and a master 
cribbage player. He is survived by his wife, Charlotte; 
two daughters; two sons; and two grandsons. 


Charles Durant Canavan J.D. ’43 of Long- 
meadow, Mass., on March 8, 2004. An Air Force staff 
sergeant during World War II, he was awarded several 
battle stars. He was a former special agent with the 
FBI and a practicing attorney in Hampden County, 
Mass. He is survived by his wife, Cecilia; three sons; 


two daughters; and 17 grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Ann Johnson Leonard '43 of Chapel 
Hill, on March 4, 2004. After graduating Phi Beta 
Kappa from Duke, she worked at Pratt © Whitney 
Aircraft as an engineering aide. She is survived by her 
husband, Lou; four children; and eight grandchildren. 


Lee Vanhorne Ruckman Jr. B.D. ’43 of 
Lexington, Va., on Aug. 6, 2003. He was a retired 
United Methodist minister. 


Edmund D. Schaefer ’43 of Fort Collins, Colo., 
on March 11, 2004. He was a glider pilot during 
World War II. A lifelong pilot, he built and flew 
radio-controlled aircraft, and was a member of 

the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association. He 
retired as sales manager for the 3M Corp. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marjorie; a son; a daughter; and 


two grandchildren. 


Louise Quattlebaum Terlizzi R.N. ’43, B.S.N 
43 of Leesville, S.C., on March 2, 2004. She was an 
bfficer in the Navy Nurse Corps during World War 

I]. At Duke, she was a member of Delta Zeta sorority. 





She is survived by three sons; nine grandchildren; a 
brother; and a sister. 


Marshall W. Spieth 44 of West Hartford, Conn., 
on Jan. 14, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity and was on the track 
team until he entered the Army Air Corps in 1943. 
He worked as a production manager and later as a 
systems manager for engineering firms. He is survived 
by his wife, Georgia Rauschenberg Spieth 
’44- two daughters; and four grandchildren, including 


J. Marshall Willis 02. 


Jay Olsen Brinton M.D. ’45 of West Valley City, 
Utah, on March 5, 2004. He practiced medicine 
while in the Army and was one of the primary forces 
in the creation of Valley West Hospital. He is sur- 
vived by three children, seven grandchildren, and 

10 great-grandchildren. 


John L. Imhoff B.S.M.E. ’45 on March 16, 2004. 
He earned his M.S.M.E. in 1947 at the University of 
Minnesota and a Ph.D. in industrial engineering in 
1971 at Oklahoma State University. He was a Navy 
officer and diplomatic courier from 1945 to 1947. He 
was a professor and head of the industrial engineering 
department, which he helped found, at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas from 1952 until retiring in 1980. He 
was a consultant to U. 
al commissions. He received distinguished teaching 
awards from the University of Arkansas and the 
Distinguished Alumni Award from Duke’s engineer- 
ing school. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
and five grandsons. 


James Ryan Chandler Jr. ’45, M.D. 47 of 
Miami, on March 10, 2004. He was a professor emeri- 
tus and chairman of the department of otolaryngolo- 
gy at the University of Miami’s medical school. He 
was an Army captain and later became the first chief 


S. senators and state and feder- 


of the newly created division of otolaryngology at 
Miami, where he worked for 40 years and with 
Jackson Memorial Hospital. He was president of the 
American Society for Head and Neck Surgery in 
1982. He is survived by his wife, Peggy; three chil- 
dren; six grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Clarence Lee Ruffin M.D. ’45 of Little River, 
S.C., on March 21, 2004. He was an Army veteran 
and practiced medicine for 46 years in obstetrics and 
gynecology. He was a member of Phi Gamma Delta. 
He is survived by his wife, Lucy; a son; three daugh- 
ters; four stepchildren; four grandchildren; and five 
step-grandchildren. 


Pauline Peeler Mackay M.Ed. ’46 of Orange- 
burg, S.C., on March 2, 2004. She had retired after 
teaching for 38 years in public schools. At Duke, 
she was a member of Delta Kappa Gamma sorority. 
She is survived by a daughter, two grandchildren, 
a great-grandson, and two stepsons. 


James Dwight Martin M.F. 47 of Summerville, 
S.C., on March 1, 2004. He was an Army veteran 

of World War II, attaining the rank of captain. 

In 1963, he started Martin Lumber Co. and later 
worked as a lumber broker. He was instrumental 

in founding Lord Berkeley Academy in Moncks 
Corner and Summerville Academy in Summerville. 
He is survived by his wife, Sue; five sons; and seven 
grandchildren. 


William Lowrey Mathis B.S.M.E. 47 of Alexan- 
dria, Va., on Dec. 25, 2002. He was a founding partner 
of the law firm Burns, Doane, Swecker & Mathis. He 
is survived by his wife, Jayne; daughters Amanda 
M. Miller 73, Amy M. Webb 75, and Anne M. 
Mandigo ’87; sons Perry A. Mathis ’83 and 
Peter A. Mathis ’83, M.B.A. ’88; and seven 
grandchildren, including Kristin S. Miller ’07. 


CelebiJorg ow expansion 





fartionduke 


Duke University Golf Club 
Hole #9 491 yards parr5 





We are proud to unveil our graciously 
enhanced Inn. Enjoy elegant new guest rooms, 
expanded dining choices, fitness center and 
pool, plus championship golf. Now, more than 
ever, this is your destination for a luxurious 
stay and a warm Southern welcome. 


Wa > Member, International Association of Conference Centers 


So Much That’s New! 

Lavish new guest rooms & suites 

More dining choices, plus outdoor terrace 
Fitness center & enclosed pool 
Magnificent Grand Ballroom 

Meetings & events for up to 600 







@ Washington Duke 
Sy Inn & Golf Club 


3001 CAMERON BOULEVARD, DURHAM, NC 27705 


800.443.3853 919.490.0999 


WWW.WASHINGTONDUKEINN.COM 
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‘49 of Randleman, 


William H. Bartlett }}.5.\.1 


N.C., on Feb, 25, 2004. He served in the Army before 


coming to Duke and retired after 25 years at Western 
Electric, now known is Lucent Technologies He IS 
survived by a son, two daughters, and several grand 


children and great vr indchildren 


Welsford Farrell Bishopric ‘49 of Leaksville, N.C., 
on Jan. 11, 2004. Ar Duke, he was a member of Pi 
Kappa Phi fraternity. He was instrumental in creating 
Roc kingham ¢ ounty Community College and served 
is the first chairman of its board of trustees. He was 
president of Spray Cotton Mills from 1958 to 1996 and 
chaired its board of directors after retiring. He was 

a past president of the American Yarn Spinners 
\ssociation. He is survived by his wife, Sunshine; a 
daughter, F. Alice Bishopric ‘72; 9 son, Mark W. 
Bishopric °77; 4 brother, George A. Bishopric 
‘45, M.D. 49; a niece, Nannette Bishopric ‘73; a 
nephew, George A. Bishopric Jr. ‘77; and a 
cousin, Lucy Bishopric Sprunger ‘66. 


John W. Dean Jr. 49 of New York, on March 11, 
2004. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
earned a master’s degree at N.C. State University. He 
had retired as an advertising agent. He is survived by 
a sister and several nieces and nephews. 


James I. Hopkins 49 of Chester, Md., on March 
24, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of Sigma Chi 
fraternity. He had retired from Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. He is survived by four children. 


George Howard Parren 749 of Livingston, N_]J., 
on March 17, 2004. A Navy veteran of World War II, 
he taught math in high school for 22 years. He is sur- 
vived by a brother and nine nephews. 


Robert G. H. Welch Jr. '49, M.D. 53 of Tampa, 
Fla., on April 5, 2004. At Duke, he was student 
government president and a member of Sigma Chi 
fraternity. He is survived by two daughters and two 


sons, including Robert Bradley Welch ’83. 


Harvey L. Kyle Jr. '50 of Scottsdale, Ariz., 
on March 5, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of 
Alpha Tau Omega and the Duke Ambassadors. He 
was an Air Force veteran. He is survived by his 
wife, Constance. 


Paul H. Marx 50 of Edina, Minn., on Jan. 7, 2004. 
He was a Korean War veteran and career financial 
executive. He had a passion for antique silver and 
china and was a past president of the Minnesota 
Antique Dealers Association. He is survived by his 
wife, Ann; two daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Charles Donald Meier °50 of Oakland, Calif., 
on Jan. 25, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. He 
served in the Navy Medical Corps during World War 
I] and later earned his M.D. at Cornell University. 
He was a faculty member for seven years at the 
University of California, San Francisco, and chaired 
the diagnostic radiology department at Summit 
Medical Center. He is survived by his wife, Sara 
Carolyn McDermott Meier '50; a son, James 
Reed Meier ’85, M.B.A. 87; a daughter; and sis- 
ter-in-law Anne Jeannette McDermott ’44. 


Joseph Edwards Walker B.S.M. 51, M.D. ’60 
of Shelby, N.C., on March 12, 2004. A Navy aviator, 
he completed two tours of duty in Korea. He served 
on the executive council of Duke Medical School’s 
Davison Society and chaired the medical alumni 
association for 11 years. He was elected to the Alpha 
Omega Alpha medical honor society. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary Mattingly Walker B.S.N. ’59: 
two daughters, including Melanie Walker Dyke 
’83; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Richard Boardman Whitney M.E °51 of Osteen, 
Fla., on Feb. 19, 2004. A Navy veteran of World 
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War II, he was a project forester and, later, regional 
forester for six Eastern Shore counties. He is 
survived by his wife, Stella; a stepdaughter; and a 
eranddaughter 


George Tyler Hewlett MF. '52 of Bridgeport, 
Conn., on March 19, 2004. He was a Navy veteran. 
He had retired from Hewlett Construction Co., 
where he was assistant treasurer and secretary. He is 


survived by five cousins. 


Richard Allen Claxton ‘53, |.1. '62 of 
Fernandina Beach, Fla., on June 7, 2004. He was 
an Air Force veteran. He was secretary-counsel 

for Purolator Ine. and, later, corporate counsel for 
Tele-Communications, Inc. before going into 
private practice. He is survived by his wife, Connie; 
three children; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Richard Lionel Dixon °55 of Dallas, Texas, on 
Aug. 6, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Delta Tau 
Delta fraternity. He is survived by three daughters, six 
grandchildren, and two great grandchildren. 


John Peter Friedrich J.|). 55 of Ft. Lauderdale, 
on June 28, 2003. He was the senior partner of the 
law firm Friedrich & Friedrich. 


Dennis Randolph DeLacure M.|iv. 58 of 
Gainesville, Fla., on March 2, 2004. Before entering 
Duke, he was an Air Force intelligence officer. 

He was a member of the Florida Conference of the 
United Methodist Church, serving churches for 
nearly 40 years. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
two sons; a daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Michael H. Temko 158 of Hampton, Va., on 
March 22, 2004. After earning his medical degree at 
UNC-Chapel Hill, he practiced internal medicine 
in Hampton until retiring in 2001. He is survived by 
his wife, Betty; two daughters; and a sister. 


J. Frederick Parker Jr. 959 of Tallahassee, Fla., 
on March 8, 2004. A law school graduate of the 
University of Florida, he was an attorney at Caldwell, 
Parker, and Foster for more than 25 years before start- 
ing his own practice. He served two terms as president 
of the LeMoyne Art Foundation. He is survived by 
his wife, Edna; a son; two daughters, including 
Jennifer Parker LaVia ’85; two stepsons; and 
four grandchildren. 


Reuben S. Askew Jr. M.Div. ’62 of Poquoson, 
Va., on Dec. 23, 2004. He was a retired minister with 
the United Church of Christ. 


Mark Handler 64 of Durham, on March 12, 2004. 
A computer consultant, he was a past president of the 
Triangle Macintosh Users Group. He is survived by 
his wife, Naney Darling Handler ’60; a brother, 
Eric Paul Handler ’68, J.D. ’73; a daughter; a son; 
and six grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Swain Lawrence 64 of Brookshire, 
Texas, on March 13, 2004. She served in the Peace 
Corps in Turkey, before earning a master’s degree in 
social work at Columbia University. In Texas, she 
taught children with dyslexia. She is survived by her 
husband, Jim, and two stepchildren. 


William C. Spong Th.M. ’64 of Pflugerville, 
Texas, on Feb. 3, 2004. He was a chaplain at Duke 
Medical Center for several years, specializing in the 
care of children with leukemia. Throughout his life, 
he helped families that were dealing with the death 
of a child. He later worked as a teacher of pastoral 
theology at the Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest, 
where he founded the master of arts program in 
pastoral ministry. He was the head of the Pastoral 
Education and Family Counseling Center. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy; three sons; and two 
stepchildren. 


Larry J. Doyle 65, A.M. ’67 of St. Petersburg, 


Fla., on Noy. 19, 2003. He was a professor of marine 
science at the University of South Florida and 

a professional geologist. He was the director of 

the Center for Nearshore Oceanography and 
president of Geoenvironmental Consulting. He 

is survived by a son, two daughters, a sister, and 
four grandchildren. 


Richard H. Moore ’65 of Fredericksburg, Va., 

on Jan. 30, 2004. He served in the Peace Corps 

for two years, teaching English to children in 
Senegal. He taught English and French in public 
schools and worked as a technical writer. He is 
survived by his wife, Jane; two daughters; his parents; 
and two sisters. 


Glenn N. Rupp Jr. B.S.M.E. '66 of Boston, on 
Jan. 24, 2004. He is survived by a daughter, Kerry 
Kimberly Rupp 93. 


James Herbert Freeman M.Div. '68 of 

York, S.C., on March 7, 2004. A retired United 
Methodist minister, he volunteered with the Red 
Cross and helped establish the Rock Hill Children’s 
Home. He had retired from the human resources 
department of Star Paper Tube. He is survived by his 
wife, Patsy; a daughter; two sons; a sister; and six 
grandchildren. 


Steven R. Church M.B.A./M.E.M. ’92 of 
Durham, on Jan. 27, 2004. He had established an 
environmental consulting business, New Hope 
Compliance. He is survived by his wife, Debra; a 
son; and a daughter. 


Education Professor Page 

Ellis B. Page, the professor of education who devel- 
oped an early computer program for grading written 
essays, died May 17 in McLean, Virginia. He was 81. 

A Marine Corps veteran of World War II, he earned 
a bachelor’s at Pomona College, a master’s at San Diege 
State University, and his doctorate in education at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 

He taught at the University of Connecticut, where 
he developed his first program using mainframe com- 
puters, before coming to Duke as a professor of educa- 
tional psychology. He retired in 2002. 

Page is survived by two sons, including Richard L. 
Page ’80, M.D. ’84; a daughter; and 10 grandchildren. 


Business Professor DeSanctis 
Gerardine Louise DeSanctis, the first woman to 
hold a distinguished professorship at the Fuqua 
School of Business, died August 16, of cancer. 
She was 51. 

DeSanctis joined Duke’s management faculty in 
1994 and taught in the first Global Executive M.B.A. 
term in 1996. She was an expert in electronic com- 
munications, distributed teams, virtual communities, 
and organizational learning and held several editorial 
board positions with professional journals. 

In 1998, she won the Bank of America Faculty 
Award, the highest honor given to a Fuqua School 
professor. In 2000, she was named a Duke Scholar/ 
Teacher of the Year. She was named the Thomas F. 
Keller Professor of business administration in 2001. 

She is survived by her husband, James B. Duke 
professor Robert L. Winkler; a daughter; a stepson; 
her mother; two sisters; and a brother. 


Music Professor Bartlet 

One of the foremost scholars of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century French music, Elizabeth Bartlet 
died September 11, after a long illness. She joined 
the Duke faculty in 1982 and was an associate profes- 
sor of music. 

Bartlet served on the board of directors of the 
American Musicological Society and on the execu- 
tive committee of the Southeastern American Society 
for Eighteenth-Century Studies. In 2004, she received 
a major National Endowment for the Humanities 











Collaborative Research Grant to support the inter- 
national symposium “The Institutions of Opera in 
Paris from the July Revolution to the Dreyfus Affair,” 
held at Duke and UNC-Chapel Hill. Her final publi- 
cation, a new edition of Rameau’s Platée, was com- 
pleted earlier this summer. 

She was honored with musical performances by 
Duke faculty members and testimonials by her col- 
leagues at a memorial tribute in the Nelson Music 
Room at Duke. 


Classifieds 


Freshman Dean Broughton 

Annie Leigh Camm Hobson Broughton, academic 
dean of freshman women at the Woman’s College at 
Duke from 1965 until 1971, died September 19 in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

A graduate of St. Catherine’s School in Richmond, 
Virginia, she earned her bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
at Bryn Mawr College. From 1930 to 1931, she taught 
Latin at the Concord School in Massachusetts. 

In 1943, Broughton became director of admissions 


and dean of freshmen at Bryn Mawr College. After a 
two-year sabbatical in Rome while her husband, Robert, 
was director of the School of Classical Studies at the 
American Academy, she was Bryn Mawr’s dean of 
admissions until moving to Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, in 1965. She joined Duke that year as academic 
dean of freshman women until retiring in 1971. 

She is survived by a daughter, a son, six grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 





Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR @earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Bald Head Island, NC: Luxury beachfront homes 
on the East Coast’s premier resort island. Golf, 
fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 

or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com 


or call (800) 680-8322. 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


France: Proven¢al Farmhouse. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. 
Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, 
gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas5@comcast.net 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 


Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 


jetas5@comeast.net 


North Topsail Beach, NC: Oceanfront triplex 


townhome, four bedrooms, three and a half baths. 


Sleeps 10. Gorgeous beach, whimsical furnishings, 
great kitchen! Look for 3556 Island Drive at 


www.treasurerealty.com. 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. 
Views, pool, vineyards. Alternative to Provence. 


Good value. (609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


Turks and Caicos: Oceanfront condo on beauti- 
ful Grace Bay Beach. May be rented as efficiency, 
one-bedroom, or both together as two-bedroom. 
Play tennis, swim in the pool or ocean, walk 

to dinners on the sand, great diving. DSL. Fly 
direct from Charlotte, Atlanta, New York. 

(800) 829-6370 (ask for Charlie), or charlie@- 


evergreen-realty.com 


Blue Ridge, GA: New three-bedroom, three- 
bath. Sleeps 10. Lake/mountain view. All ameni- 
ties. Three levels, two fireplaces. One and a half 
hours from Atlanta. (404) 467-4233 for info. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


London: Lovely two-bedroom apartment, central 
London, reasonable. (941) 928-8301, e-mail 


cwbaisley@aol.com 


Italy’s loveliest: Luxurious rental villas and 
apartments in the heart of Tuscany. Some open- 
ings for 2006, now booking 2007. Go to 


www.stayitalia.com or sammiedan@aol.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,650/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens, 
numerous amenities. Spring/fall is 
summer weather, temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


FOR SALE 


Best Florida Homes: Buyer's agent (Duke grad) 
will help you buy the best home in central or 
coastal Florida. We represent the buyer ONLY, 
never the seller, ensuring purchase on YOUR terms. 


www.BestFloridaHomes.com, (407) 341-6615. 





Chapel Hill Historic Home 
737 E. Franklin Street 
Offered at $1,900,000 


Completely renovated 1917 home; 5 BR, 
5BA, 5000 SF, 6 fireplaces, gourmet 
kitchen, unfinished basement & attic; 
.98 acre, landscaped, fenced side yard. 
Walk to town!! 


Marcia Fleishman 
(919) 960-6335 
marciaf@bellsouth.net 


COLDWELL BANKER - HP W 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Married in Duke Chapel? Please send your wed- 
ding photos for a permanent album celebrating 
Duke Chapel’s 75th Anniversary in 2008. Photos 
4 x 6 inches preferred, but any size, color or black 
and white, accepted—even digital. Please identi- 
fy the bride and groom, and include wedding 
date. Send to: Molly Keel, Duke Chapel Wedding 
Coordinator, Box 90974, Durham, NC 27708- 
0974, or mollie.keel@duke.edu 





Home management and personal business over- 
sight for Senior Citizens in the Dallas, Texas, area 
by Duke graduate personally. Please contact Susan 
at Taking Care of Business, Inc. (972) 342-4924. 


EXECUTIVE COACHING FOR LAWYERS 
Personalized coaching to help high-achieving 
attorneys improve job satisfaction and success. 

Certified coach — Experienced attorney 
Nationwide practice. 
ACUITY LEGAL CONSULTING 
Deborah J. Katz, Esq. 
www.acuitylegal.com 


(202) 320-8535 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 75,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed 
if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. No orders 
taken over the phone, except by fax. Be sure to 
include credit card number, expiration date, 
address, and phone number. Fax: (919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, mails 
in late December; March-April issue: December 
7, mails in late February; May-June issue: Feb- 
ruary 7, mails in late April; July-August issue, 
April 7, mails in late June; September-October 
issue: June 7, mails in late August; November- 
December issue, August 7, mails in late October. 
Please specify issues in which ad should appear. 
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Lies, Damned Lies, 
Poverty Statistics 


By DAVID BRADY 


ach August, we Americans tell our- 
selves a lie. That’s when the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau releases the official pover- 
ty rates for the year. The rates for 
2004, made public on August 30, prompted 
pundits, politicians, the press, and the presi- 
dent to engage in their annual rehearsal of 
empty remarks on why poverty was higher 
than last year. As usual, they attributed this 
failure to things that really have nothing to 
do with poverty’s true causes. In my research 
and in a freshman seminar on poverty, I ex- 
plore the nature of poverty in affluent de- 
mocracies. Central to this inquiry is a deep 
skepticism for the flawed official poverty 
statistics. My students and I have scrutinized 
the official statistics and concluded that the 
entire annual ritual of announcing and dis- 
cussing them is profoundly dishonest. 

This dishonesty is not because U.S. pov- 
erty is insignificant. While 12.7 percent of 
the U.S., or nearly 37 million people, are 
“officially” poor,” better estimates put those 
numbers closer to 18 percent, or 50 million 
people. As part of my seminar, I explain 
that U.S. poverty is nearly twice that of 
Canada and the U.K and about three times 
that of many European countries. My stu- 
dents are surprised to learn that the richest 
country in the world has the most poverty 
of any industrialized democracy. 

The dishonesty is not the fault of govern- 
ment statisticians like Molly Orshansky, 
who unwittingly constructed the formula 
for the official measure in 1963. With data 
from 1955, Orshansky multiplied the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s “low-cost food 
budget” by three, assuming food amounted 
to one-third of a family’s expenses. She 
developed this poverty line purely for re- 
search purposes, never intended it to form a 
basis for formulating policy, and quickly 
repudiated it. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson’s administra- 
tion substituted the “economy food plan,” 
which was about 25 percent lower, and made 
it the official measure. The line was pur- 
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posely set low, so that the administration 
could “win” the War on Poverty. The measure 
neglects taxes and government assistance, 
has been adjusted only for inflation, and, as 
a result, ignores the enormous changes in 
families since 1955. For one thing, food only 
amounts to about one-sixth of a family’s 
budget today. For another, the official pov- 
erty line underestimates the cost of neces- 
sities like health care and health insurance, 
child care, housing, and transportation— 
some of which have risen in real cost (after 
inflation) much faster than food. 

The Census Bureau, aware of these prob- 
lems, presents alternatives and pushes Con- 
gress to revise the official measure. Unfor- 
tunately, it has never been revised—though 
one such attempt occurred in an episode of 
The West Wing. 

In my seminar, students learn that most 
international poverty researchers use a rela- 
tive measure—a person is poor relative to 
the living standards and customs of a time 
and place. A student in my class may raise 
the argument that has been brought up 
again and again in debates about poverty: 
“The U.S. poor are rich compared with 
people in developing countries.” 

But the American poor don’t live in de- 
veloping countries. Heck, if one plays with 
comparisons to previous centuries or Africa, 
it is easy to say that there are no poor people 
in the U.S. The poor are poor relative to 
what it takes to make ends meet and partic- 
ipate as citizens in contemporary U.S. com- 
munities. I try to help my students under- 
stand this point by referencing Michael 
Harrington, who wrote, “To have one bowl 
of rice in a society where all other people 
have half a bowl may well be a sign of 
achievement and intelligence.... To have 
five bowls of rice in a society where the 
majority have a decent, balanced diet is a 
tragedy.” 

As part of my seminar, I teach students 
how to construct state-of-the-art poverty 
measures, which embrace relative poverty. 





First, we estimate the median income after 
considering all taxes and assistance. Then, 
we define poverty as living in a household 
with less than 50 percent of that median. 
With this measure, the Luxembourg In- 





Jim Wallace 


come Study, the most sophisticated interna 
tional poverty research outfit, estimate 
that 17 percent of the U.S. would have beet 
poor in 2000—not the official 11.3 percent 

To see how this affects policy, the student 
examine the debate surrounding Presiden 
George W. Bush’s push to privatize Socia 
Security. They analyze data from the Lux 
embourg Income Study and reconsider th 
thetoric that “the U.S. has conquered elderh 
poverty.” Sure, the elderly live more se 
curely than in the 1960s, and Social Se 
curity certainly has reduced elderly poverty 
But, according to the Luxembourg Incom 
Study, 24.7 percent of the elderly were poo 
in 2000, not the official 9.9 percent. 

The dishonesty of official poverty is no 
entirely the responsibility of politicians 
Although many are guilty of an unwilling 
ness to revise the official measure, I’v 
never heard any politician intentionalh 
misrepresent poverty statistics. In contras 
to budget debates, for example, politica 
commentary on poverty statistics seem: 
quaintly sincere. 

The dishonesty is really the fault of us 
the American people. Only on rare occa 
sions, as in the weeks following the devasta 
tion from Hurricane Katrina, do we ever 
bother to acknowledge the poor. Most o 
the time, we contentedly believe that only 
a few people are poor, and those undeserv 
ing poor have themselves to blame. 

This, of course, is a lie. But when we are 
told a lie many, many times, and obviou 
evidence, if we bothered to look at it, show: 
it is false, we are equally responsible fo: 
perpetuating the dishonesty. 


Brady is an assis. 
tant professor oj 
sociology. 
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AND YOU MEET A BREATHTAKING WAY OF LIFE. 


If you could design your 

ideal community, what would it have? 

Convenience — where everything you needed was a short walk — or golf cart ride — away? 
Allure — where friends and relatives jump at invitations to visit? 


Balance — where you wouldn’t have to choose between life in the city or life in the country 
because you'd have all the benefits of both? 


Individuality — where you get an array of options and complete personal services? 


And what about feeling like you're on one endless vacation? 
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It’s all here at SearStone, a unique, innovative approach to living for la >\ 
people 62 and better. We have the perfect “sighs” for you. Find out op i. 
by scheduling your personal meeting today. \f y 


' Ask about our Priority Membership Program. 
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AN HISTORIC LANDMARK IN DURHAM 


SO MUCH MORE THAN A HOTEL... 
Durham’s Charming Secret 





Stay One day Or One Year 
At a Most Affordable Price 


You do not live in one room at home, why 
live in one room when away from home? 


Completely Furnished and Fully Equipped 


Each Condominium Comes with Free Housekeeping, High- 
Speed Internet Access, HBO/Cable & Local Phone Service 


PETS ARE WELCOME 





280) WEST TRINITY, DURHAM, NC (919) 687-4444 
eG | WWW.DUKETOWER. COM 
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Reunions 2006 offers something for everyone — from ediitational 
seminars to class parties, tours and performance events to sports 3 
clinics, we’ve got a great reunion weekend in store for you. ( * 

4 | 


YOUR REUNION BEGINS, ONLINEAT® 
WWW.DUKEREUNIONS.COM : 


Start making your plans now! Click on your, class’ _ 
year at www.dukereunions.com for travel and | 
lodging options. You'll also want to see what folksm 
have been doing lately, so be sure to check out theg 
CLASS NOTES page and add your own. And don’th\ . 

%», forget to add your name to the list of classmates ~ 
*/ planning to attend! 


REUNIONS 2006 — RECAPTURE YOUR DUKE THIS APRIL , Aw 


Brought to you by The Duke Alumni Association  . 
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meet UNIVERSITY 


GIFT PLANNING 


T. Benjamin Massey 1'48 and his 
wife, Bylee Hunnicutt Massey, set up 
their first gift annuity when Ben and 
his brothers decided to make a gift 
honoring their parents. The Massey 
Family Endowment supports the Duke 
Chapel, where the Massey family often 
worshipped together, and serves as 

a permanent tribute to the late William 
and Sarah Massey. Ben and Bylee’s 
gift annuity provides them with an 
income stream for life, and will be used 
later to help build the family fund. 


More recently, Ben and Bylee estab- 
lished a second gift annuity supporting 
financial aid. Ben served for twenty 
years as chancellor and president 

of University of Maryland University 
College, so he and Bylee understand 
the transformative power of higher 
education. “Of all the needs facing 
universities today,” Ben said, “financial 
aid is the most urgent. If we don’t 
support the students who have financial 
need, then we miss out on at least 
half of our nation’s future leaders.” 


Ben and Bylee’s deferred gift annuity 
will provide them with an immediate 
charitable tax deduction. Down the 
road, it will provide their children with 
an income stream in their retirement 
years, and the funds ultimately will 
be used to establish a need-based 
scholarship fund in Trinity College. 


There are many ways to invest in 
Duke’s future through a life income gift, 
bequest, or other tax-wise gift plan. 

To explore options, please contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90606 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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IF YOU LIVE FOR 
DUKE BASKETBALL, 
YOU CAN'T LIVE 
WITHOUT XM. 


XM is the Official Satellite Radio Partner of the ACC, so you can catch Duke basketball and 
football games wherever you are. In fact, with XM, you get the best of ACC, Pac-10 and 
Big Ten basketball and football. Plus, catch exclusive sports programming like Basketball 
and Beyond with Coach K, a weekly show where Coach K and co-host Dave Sims provide 


analysis, interviews and perspective about life on and off the court. XM has America’s largest 


playlist with 100% commercial-free music, plus ACC yw 
ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE. 


news, talk and over 9,000 live sporting events. 
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; : And other fine retailers 
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2006 Educational Adventures 


very year the Duke Alumni Affairs Education and Travel program 

provides learning opportunities and unforgettable travel 

experiences for Duke alumni and friends. We offer education 
and travel programs for all budgets and tastes. For more information 
on specific programs, please return the form. 
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Educational Programs 


OTS Tropical Biology Research and Exploration 
Field Camps February — August 

Experience biodiversity close up and hands on. Led by the Organization for Tropical 

Studies, each of these programs is open to all ages and all levels of background. 


Marine Explorations Programs Spring 
Join students and faculty of Duke’s Marine Lab in special locations as you learn together 
about marine biology and the natural life around us. 


Educational and Arts Events during Duke Reunions 
April 21 - 23 

Be part of a growing reunion tradition at Duke. Enjoy academic and arts programming 
during this special weekend. You're in for a treat. 


The 2006 North Carolina Festival of the Book 

April 26 - 30 

The Festival will present some 30 events featuring more than 75 authors over the course 
of 5 days. This free celebration of writers and stories is expected to attract a large audi- 
ence of readers to Durham and Duke. 


Brazil Pilgrimage of Pain & Hope May 16-28 
Join members of the Duke community and visit important historical, political, and 
ecclesiastical sites in Brazil. 


Duke Marine Lab Weekend 
May 19-21 

Spend quality time along the North Carolina 
shore discovering the beach in a new way with 
insights from Duke faculty. 
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27th Duke University Writers’ Workshop May 
Whether a beginning or accomplished writer of fiction, creative nonfiction, memoir, or 
poetry, this workshop is designed to help you move forward in your pursuit of your craft. 


Duke Youth Programs June - August 
Residential and day programs for students in middle school and high school sponsored by 
Duke University Continuing Studies. 


Travel/Study Programs 


Antarctica: Aboard Corinthian Il 

December 22,2005 — January 4, 2006 

This voyage takes place during the austral summer with mild days, seabirds courting, and 
icebergs thawing into beautiful forms. Faculty: William Schlesinger, The Nicholas School. 





Tahiti and Marquesas: 
Aboard the Spirit of Oceanus 
WAITLIST ONLY 

January 27 - February 6 

See the cultural and natural attractions of two 
markedly different island chains: the Marquesas 
and the Tuamotus. Faculty: Orrin Pilkey, The 
Nicholas School. 


A Journey Into India February 6-21 WAITLIST ONLY 
Discover India as you journey from the deserts of Rajastham to the Waterways of Kerala. 
You'll find a land rich in history, fascinating culture, and natural beauty. Faculty: Michael 
Moses, English. 





Cruise the Panama Canal: Aboard the 
Crystal Symphony february7-18 
WAITLIST ONLY 
Sail from Caldera, Costa Rica, glide thought the Panama Canal and into the 
marvelous waterscapes of the Caribbean Sea seeing St. Lucia, Antigua, and 
St. Maarten. Then on to the Turks and Caicos Islands before your last port of 
call, Miami. 


Galapagos: Aboard the M.S. Polaris 
February 17 — 26 WAITLIST ONLY 


These islands, about 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, provide a natural habitat for some of | 
the world’s most unusual animals. Faculty: Larry B. Crowder, The Nicholas School. 


Rome Escapade March 17-24 
Star in your own “Roman Holiday”! This adventure will be perfect for those travelers looking 
for a short break in a wonderful destination. 


Cruising the Waterways of Holland and Belgium: 
Aboard M.V. Casanova April26-May9 WAITLIST ONLY 
Celebrate the beauty and spirit of springtime in the Low Countries. You'll explore fascinat- 
ing historic cities and have a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to experience the unsurpassed 
legacy of Rembrandt. Faculty: Nicholas Gillham, James B. Duke Professor of Biology Emeritus. 


Cruising the Classical Mediterranean: 
Aboard M.S. Le Diamant April 30-May 10 
From the Renaissance art of Florence to the rarely visited treasure of Tripoli, discover the rich 
traditions, colorful history, and stunning natural beauty of the coasts of France, Italy, Libya, 
and Malta. A special two-night extension is available at Malta. 





Chinese Art & Cultural Immersion May6é-20 
Explore the wonders of China's high culture — the Chinese wenren literati 
culture. There is one week in Hangshou, a historic city located on the 
beautiful West Lake. Then you'll visit Sushou and Yangzhou, known for their 
cultural creativity and garden art. The trip ends in Shanghai. 


Alumni College in Tuscany - Cortona 

May 10-18 WAITLIST ONLY 

Tuscany has inspired and witnessed feats that cover the spectrum of human 
achievement. Your base will be the village of Cortona. From there you'll 
explore Montepulciano, the walled city of Perugia, medieval Assisi, Siena, 
and Florence, the Cradle of the Renaissance. 
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The Blue Voyage: Legendary 
Turkey & Turquoise Coast 

May 21 — June 5 

Turkey — where Europe and Asia, past and pres- 
ent, meet to form“ the cradle of civilization.” Begin 
in Istanbul, then travel south to Gallipoli and ferry 
across the Dardanelles to Troy, and then on to 
Ephesus. Then, for five days, cruise the blue waters 
along the Turquoise Coast in your privately char- 
tered gullet yacht. 





National Parks of the West June6-12 

This journey takes you to the Grand Canyon, Zion, Yellowstone, and Grand Teton National parks 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument. Visit historic sites, study native plants and wildlife, and 
learn about ancient people who inhabited these remarkable spaces. Faculty: Richard White, 
University Distinguished Service Professor of Botany and director of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 


The World and Times of St.Paul June 14 - 26 

This voyage investigates the religious, social, and historical dimensions of the early Christians, 
while literally walking in the footsteps of St. Paul. You'll visit Thessaloniki, the ruins of Philippi, 
the Turkish ports of Izmir and Kusadas, the ancient sites of Pergamum, Sardis, and Ephesus, 
and call at the islands of Patmos, Crete, and Rhodes. The program concludes with two nights in 
Athens. Faculty: Ed P Sanders, Religion. 


Alaska’s Coastal Wilderness June 17-24 
Come to Alaska to the last vestige of a vaunted American past, 
where territories stretched to infinity. You'll kayak among icebergs, 
listen to humpback whale ‘songs’ through the hydrophone, learn 
about Alaska’s Native American heritage, and spend a day in Glacier 
Bay National Park. Faculty: James Siedow, Biology. 


Voyage to the Lands of Gods and 


Heroes: A Family Learning Adventure Aboard 
Corinthian II june 20 - July 2 
Embark on a voyage that will make history come alive and create lasting memories of shared 
learning and discovery. Awaken young minds to the wonders of classical antiquity as experi- 
enced youth counselors lead groups of children in a series of activities developed to enhance 
their appreciation of the sites visited. 


Alumni College in Ireland: 

| Ennis and Kilkenny July 24 

| — August 4 

On a pan-lreland exploration, begin in Ennis and 
travel to the ancient Burren and windswept Cliffs of 
Moher. Visit the historic seaside Galway, admire the 
rugged natural beauty of Connemara, and cruise to 
the Aran Island of Inishmore. You'll tour Kilkenny 
and Kilkenny Castle and Brod Tullaroan. 








Visit us on the web at: 
www.dukealumni.com 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


For detailed brochures, please mail 
or fax this form to: 

Duke Alumni Education & Travel, 
614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572 
Durham, NC 27708-0572. 

Fax: 919-684-6022 
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[__] OTS Tropical Biology Research and 
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[__] Marine Explorations Programs 

[__] Educational and Arts Events during 
Duke Reunions 

[_] The 2006 North Carolina Festival 
of the Book 

[_] Brazil Pilgrimage of Pain & Hope 

[__] Duke Marine Lab Weekend 

[| 27th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 

[__] Duke Youth Programs 


Travel/Study Programs 
[| Antarctica 
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[__] AJourney Into India 

[__] Cruise the Panama Canal 


[__] Galapagos 





Snake River in Hells Canyon 

July 26 — August 1 

Combine the beauty and awe of towering canyon walls, vast meadows or wildflow- 
ers, and teeming wildlife with the thrill of running some of the biggest and best 
whitewater in the United States. Class Il & IV rapids highlight the float through the 
stunning scenery of America’s deepest canyon. 


The Culture and Antiquities of 
Vietnam September 9-21 

Explore both old and new Vietnam — from French colonial heri- 
tage to the architecture and cultural mannerisms of Hanoi, to the 
#1 stark beauty of Halong Bay, the ancient culture of Hue, and the 
modern face of Vietnam in Ho Chi Minh City. 





The Oxford Experience September 10 - 23 

A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of learn- 
ing and community. In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English countryside, 
and visit fascinating landmarks. 


Romance of the Blue 
Danube: Aboard the M.S. 
Swiss Pearl September 20 
- October 3 

Experience the romantic kaleidoscope of cel- 

ebrated sights and sounds that accentuate the 

Danube River. Among the places you'll visit are 

Prague, Passau, Linz, Grein, Melk, and Vienna. 

Faculty: R. Larry Todd, Music Professor. 


China Connoisseur & Tibet October 9-25 

Explore the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and other incredible sites before traveling 
to Lhasa, Tibet, holy land for Tibetan Buddhists and home to the Dalai Lama. This 
extraordinary journey ends in Shanghai. 


Sailing to Al-Andalus, Malta to Cadiz: Aboard Sea 
Cloud II October 25 - November 6 

Life aboard Sea Cloud // has no comparison. Your trip begins with visits to gardens, 

palaces, and World Heritage sites in Valetta, Malta. Other highlights include visits to 

the Roman sites in Libya, walks in the medina in Tunis, and drives through the Sierra 

Nevada Mountains to Granada’s incomparable Alhambra. Faculty: miriam cooke, 

Asian & African Language & Literature; Bruce Lawrence, Religion. 


Tanzania & Kenya: Natural 
Wonders of East Africa 

October 30 — November 12 

No destination on Earth can rival the wildlife 
and habitat diversity of Tanzania and Kenya. This 
safari is limited to 18 guests. You'll stay close to 
nature in some of Africa's finest tented camps 
and lodges. 
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wherever you want to be... 


The Duke MBA... 


Gan Gel yourmerc 


Deciding to earn an MBA is a big decision. And so is deciding where to earn 

it. With all the business schools out there, you want to be sure you're choosing 
the one that fits you best—the one that will best help you reach your goals, 
for your career and your life. 


For more information visit www.fuqua.duke.edu/info/dd. 
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In Defense of Darwin by Robert J. Bliwise 28 
Evolution is again under attack as folly—or immorality—with Intelligent Design battling 
Darwinism in the courts 


Stones, Bricks, and Mortar by Jacob Dagger 36 
An ambitious building program has changed the face of the campus, offering a physical 
framework for new ways of living, learning, and teaching 


Art of the Disenfranchised by Zoé Ingalls 48 


A scholar traces an artistic movement that gave rise to both outrage and admiration, and, 
in the process, remade British culture 


Portrait of an “American Patriot” by Barry Yeoman 52 
Motivated by a combination of religious calling and noblesse oblige, Francis Brooke 
became an indispensable aide to controversial Iraqi dissident Ahmad Chalabi 


Derorabrate macniantis 


Quad Quotes 


Disdain for dieting, anguish over integrity, woes about the White House 


Forum 
The art of admissions, the prevalence of poverty, the soul of the South 


Full Frame 
Photogenic: all smiles on Panhellenic bid day 


Gazette 12 
A record number of applications, a center for Islamic studies, a policy to discourage steroids, 

a positive assessment of aging; Campus Observer: freshmen make movies; Sports: 

setting the standards for golf; Q&A: campus chaos in Iraq 

Books 56 


Assessing the man behind Tarzan, assembling voices from Duke Chapel 





Alumni Register 59 
Grant Hill’s “Something All Our Own,” Career Week’s drawing power, hoops-watching’s 
erowing tradition; Career Corner: investment-banking blues; Retrospective: the lure 

of The Sower; mini-profiles: lobbying for women’s issues, planning weddings and plotting 
mysteries, trekking across a continent 


Under the Gargoyle 79 


Financial aid: topping the presidential agenda 


Between 
the Lines 


ne of the academic year’s most com- 
pelling speakers was George Packer, 
author of The Assassins’ Gate. In 
the book, Packer traces America’s 
involvement in Iraq, where he made four 
tours on assignment for The New Yorker. 
One of the most compelling characters 
sketched by Packer is Ahmad Chalabi; 
Packer quotes an adviser to the occupation 
authority in Iraq who calls Chalabi “the 
Jay Gatsby of the Iraq War.” Abandoning 
his efforts to overthrow Saddam Hussein 
from Iraqi Kurdistan, Chalabi established 
a base of operations in Washington. Packer 
writes, “Assisted by his young American 
representative, Francis Brooke—an evan- 
gelical Christian and PR man who had 
first met Chalabi in London while on the 
CIA's payroll—Chalabi began to court the 
Republican right.” 
In Chalabi, Packer says, those favoring 
a muscular approach to Iraq found some- 
one who said all the right things. And in 
Brooke ’83, Chalabi found someone who 
could effectively deliver his message. The 
media have portrayed Brooke as “larger than 
life,” says Duke Magazine writer Barry Yeo- 
man. Yeoman’s portrayal of Brooke shows 
not so much a zealous ideologue—the 
convenient stereotype—but rather some- 
one driven by a desire to do good. Brooke 
impressed Yeoman as “an ordinary guy 
committed to his cause. His humanity was 
evident in his townhouse, which doubles 
as the Iraqi National Congress’ Washington 
headquarters. It was littered with children’s 
sneakers and youth-soccer newsletters.” 


With this issue, the magazine bids farewell 
to associate editor Sam Hull, who is moving 
on to direct alumni communications. Sam’s 
contributions date back to the magazine’s 
prehistory: He edited the Alumni Register, 
the magazine’s predecessor. For more than 
two decades, he has brought creativity, wit, 
and insight in areas ranging from headlines 
and class notes to design and editing. He 
has had a major impact on the magazine’s 
evolution as a publication that is true to its 
roots but cherishes new creative currents. 
We wish him well in his own evolution. 
—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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Quad Quotes 


“Duke has greatly pushed 
the borders of everything | 
thought and everything | 
thought I could be.” 


—Adam Chandler, Duke senior 
and Rhodes Scholar, speaking 
to the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion board in February 


“They know a great deal 
about their business or they 
wouldn’t be at the top in 
the first place, so they’re 
demanding and impatient 
students. To effect change 
at that level, one often 
needs to come in under 

the radar of their common 
wisdom.” 


—Paul Baerman M.B.A. ’90, 
Duke Corporate Education’s 
marketing director, on the value 
of experiential learning for 
senior executives, on CNN.com 


“Initially as an agent, I only 
met corrupt politicians that 
made me very cynical about 
politics in general. Then I 
began serving in the White 
House under the Bush 
administration, and they 
restored my faith in the 
political system. And then 
the Clintons came.” 


—Gary Aldrich, former FBI 
agent and author of an exposé 
of the Clinton White House, 

in a campus address spon- 
sored by the Duke College 
Republicans and Duke 
Conservative Union 


“T think he’s a level 31 and 
I’m a level 25 right now.... 
He’s played 5,000 or 6,000 
games, and I’ve probably 
played about 300. He’s on 
there all the time.” 
—Men’s basketball player J.J. 
Redick, on his semester-long 
Halo 2 video-game rivalry with 
Gonzaga University’s Adam 
Morrison, another top candi- 


date for NCAA player of the 
year awards, in The Chronicle 


“If you get a sidewalk or 
another place of higher 
elevation, that’s good, I'd 
rather spend eight weeks out 
here in a good spot than a 
day out here in a spot that’s 
gonna get soaked.” 


—Sophomore Steve Lubin, on 
the importance of tent location 
within Krzyzewskiville, in the 
Greensboro News & Record 


“Pm almost convinced that 
dieting is totally useless.” 


—Cris Slentz, Duke exercise 
physiologist, in support of 
physical activity as a healthy, 
long-term means to weight loss, 
in U.S. News & World Report 


“They worry about how 
gays are destroying the fam- 
ily and don’t get the fact 
that what’s destroying the 
family is money—not gays.” 


—Stanley Hauerwas, Gilbert T. 
Rowe Professor of theological 
ethics, on Christians, in the 
Toronto Star 


“Christianity can be a gift 
to the world—not a threat, 
not a burden.” 


—The Reverend Canon Samuel 
Wells, dean of Duke Chapel, 
speaking to the Duke Alumni 
Association’s board 


“Do we want women with 
a family history of breast 
cancer deciding not to get 
tested out of fear of discrim- 
ination?” 
—Huntington F. Willard and 
Susanne B. Haga, of Duke’s 
Institute for Genome Sciences 
and Policy, on the importance 
of passing federal laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination by 
employers and health insurers 
based on personal genetic 


information, in a Washington 
Post op-ed 


“The word ‘engineer’ didn’t 
translate well into different 
Chinese dialects and had 





no standard definition.... A 


motor mechanic or a tech- 

nician could be considered 

an engineer, for example.” 
—Vivek Wadhwa, adjunct pro- 
fessor at the Pratt School 
of Engineering and co-leader 
of an ongoing study, with 
preliminary data challenging 
the idea that China and India 
are overtaking the U.S. in 
production of engineers, in 
Business Week online 


“Screeners were spending 
a disproportionate amount 
of their time searching for 
those items and diverting 
them from other more 
important tasks, such as 


- Double dribble: Blue Devil water polo 
player Brint Markle, a sophomore, helps sink UNC in 
December at Duke’s Taischoff Aquatic Center 





Jon Gardiner 


\whether people were wear- 
ing suicide bombing belts.” 


—David H. Schanzer, director of 
Duke-based Triangle Center on 
Terrorism and Homeland 
Security, on the relaxing of 
transportation security admin- 

| istration rules that prohibited 
| Passengers from carrying small 
scissors, pliers, wrenches, and 

| screwdrivers on board airplanes, 
in The Providence Journal 


|| 
“Tn all honesty, I’m not sure 


whether I’m heartened or 
depressed by this finding.” 


—Text of an e-mail message from 
| Tim Dodd, executive director of 
Duke’s Center for Academic 
Integrity, to a colleague upon 
finding out that “integrity” was 





the most looked-up word of 
2005 in the Merriam-Webster 
online dictionary, in The 
Christian Science Monitor 


“Consider Parks herself, 
most often rendered as 
some simple woman who 
stumbled into great histori- 
cal events. In fact, the 
search for social justice was 
a central theme in her life 
from early on.” 


—Charles M. Payne, Sally Dalton 
Robinson Professor of history, 
African American studies, 

and sociology, on Rosa 

Parks, 50 years after 

the Montgomery, Ala., bus 
boycott, in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press 


“T have absolutely no doubt 
that higher courts, if it gets 
there, will say that persons 
of Muslim faith can swear 
on a Koran rather than a 
Christian Bible. The case 
law is so clear here that a 
person doesn’t even have 
to swear on a Bible to be a 
witness so long as they’re 
willing to promise to tell 


the truth.” 
—Law professor Erwin 
Chemerinksy, on a Guilford 
County, N.C., judge’s conten- 
tion that a state law specifying 
that witnesses place their hands 
on the “Holy Scriptures” refers 
to the Bible, on FOXNews.com 


“The pro-choice movement 
continues to face the chal- 
lenges of rallying reproduc- 
tive-rights supporters and 
defining and defending the 
term ‘choice.’ But has it really 
stopped to consider how 
‘choice’ applies to the op- 
tions and resources available 
to low-income and minori- 
ty women?” 


—Senior Dinushika Mohottige, 
co-director of Duke’s Dialogues 
on Race Relations, on the 
abortion-rights movement’s 
need to acknowledge and elim- 
inate disparities in health care, 
housing, and education, in The 
Christian Science Monitor 
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Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words 

and include your 
full name, address, 
and class year 

or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Fax: 

(919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 





Southern Exposure 


I enjoy the mini-profiles 
very much, but Greg Veis 
did make one remark about 
the distinguished South 
Carolinian that rankled 
|“Herb Kirsch °49, fourteen 
years in office,” November- 
December 2005]. (He must 
be very young, with no roots 
of any kind in the South.) 

Referring to Representa- 
tive Kirsh as a “Democrat in 
an archly conservative dis- 
trict who also happens to be 
the only Jew in the House,” 
and suggesting that such a 
distinction would be “fan- 
tastical” grist for a sitcom, 
shows an abysmal ignorance 
of South Carolina history. 
Jewish Carolinians, and 
Jewish Southerners general- 
ly, found themselves so wel- 
come as they settled in the 
South that they not only 
participated in civic service, 
but produced some out- 
standing statesmen over the 
last 200 years. Southern Jews, 
as did most Americans living 
south of the Mason Dixon 
Line, set aside their concern 
with the issue of slavery and 
passionately embraced the 
Secessionist cause as they 
fought fiercely in defense of 
states’ rights and the home- 
land they loved. 

For a very readable history 
of Jews in the South, please 
have a look at The Jewish 
Confederates by Robert Rosen. 
You will see that our fellow 
alum Herb Kirsch is part of 
a distinguished tradition, an 
excellent representative of 
his constituents, and quite 
likely to feel a body, mind, 
and soul connectedness to 
South Carolina that only a 
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native-born Israeli living in 
Jerusalem might completely 
understand. 


Conway Lucas Winkler "59 
Missouri City, Texas 


Border Conflict 


Letter-writer Manfred Roth- 
stein “Forum,” November- 
December 2005] states that 
Israel is always right and 
good, while the Palestinians 
are guilty of causing “civil- 
ian victims of suicide bomb- 
ings and plane hijackings.” 
He then equates the Pales- 
tinians with mass murderers 
and finally refers to the Duke 
University Palestinian Sem- 
inar as “an exercise in aca- 
demic futility.” He also 
managed to take some cheap, 
vicious, and mostly false 
shots at the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Rothstein conveni- 
ently fails to mention that 
for forty years Israel has 
maintained its brutal and 
inhumane occupation and 
oppression of the Palestin- 
ians. In addition, Israel kills 
nearly four times as many 
Palestinians as Palestinians 
kill Israelis. Also, Israel con- 
tinues to defy both interna- 
tional law and the U.S. 
“road map to peace” by 
building thousands of per- 
manent homes in the occu- 
pied territories every year, 
by building a monstrous, 
apartheid wall that runs 
miles into existing Pales- 
tinian territory, and by 
refusing to enter negotia- 
tions for a just, two-state 
peace settlement with the 
Palestinians. 

While the U.S. should be 


an honest broker for peace 


HIDING.IN 
PLAIN SIGHT 


in the Middle East, unfortu- 
nately we continue our 
one-sided, pro-Israel foreign 
policy, which ensures that 
there will not be a fair and 
necessary solution to this 
conflict. 


Ray Gordon 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Kudos 


Just wanted to comment on 
the article by Jacob Dagger 
in the January-February 2006 
issue [“Top of the Crop”]. I 
very much enjoyed the arti- 
cle, but was even more im- 
pressed by the quality of the 
writing. Not only do | wish 
that I could write as well as 
Jacob, but I wish this article 
had been written several 
years earlier so that I could 
have used it while my daugh- 
ter was looking at schools. 
Keep up the good work! 


Jay Harris 
(Parent of Jillian Harris ’08) 
Lafayette Hill, Pennsylvania 


Poverty Pictures 





David Brady, in his “Under 
the Gargoyle” piece [“Lies, 
Damned Lies, Poverty Sta- 
tistics,” January-February 
2006], denounces the “pro- 
foundly dishonest official 
poverty statistics.” I wish he 
could get his discouraging 
words out to a much broader 
audience, noting in particu- 
lar that “the richest country 
in the world has the most 
poverty of any industrialized 
democracy.” Perhaps that 
would help discourage future 
millions who would come 
here illegally from seeking 





opportunities that they lack 
in their native lands. To 
their credit, though, most 
are legitimately seeking 
work, not welfare. 

Whether they are illegal 
immigrants or U.S. citizens, 
many of our poor have little 
education, few skills, and 
little or no facility in the 
English language. They are 
adding to our poverty rolls, 
if not the statistics, but not 
necessarily because they are 
simply victims of inadequate 
government programs. 

Wallace Kaufmann made 
an excellent point in his 
Forum letter (same issue): 
“(Without illegals forced to 
work for minimum or below- 
minimum wages and benefits, 
affluent Americans would 
have to pay living wages to 
blue-collar Americans.” Sure, 
there would be an economic 
impact if illegals weren’t here, 
but that wouldn’t be alto- 
gether a bad thing. Perhaps 
it would help reduce the 
poverty level while relieving 
the burden on the taxpayers 
who pay the education, med- 
ical, and law-enforcement 
bills associated with illegal 
immigration. 

Sure, we have our prob- 
lems, but I think Professor 
Brady paints an unrealisti- 
cally gloomy picture of the 
land of the free. 


Phil Clutts 61 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Rather than concede the 
tremendous success this 
great, capitalist nation has 
achieved in reducing pover- 
ty, it appears liberals and 
socialists must now resort to 
new definitions of poverty 




















to make the U.S. look bad 
compared to Parsnean and 
other more socialist coun- 
tries. Dr. Brady considers 
U.S. Census Bureau poverty 
rates to be dishonest. Rather 
than focus on the absolute 
standard of living of the 
poor, where the U.S. leads 
the world, he prefers to de- 
fine poverty as living in a 
household with less than 50 
percent of the median house- 
hold income after taxes and 
assistance. 

Three simple examples 
illustrate the absurdity of his 
preferred measure of pover- 
ty: 1) If the U.S. pursued 
policies which resulted in a 
doubling of every house- 


hold’s real income (.e., 
inflation-adjusted, after tax, 
due to productivity gains), 
his “poverty rate” would 
remain the same, even 
though each household’s 
standard of living would 
have doubled. 2) If the U.S 
pursued a policy that result- 
ed in a huge reduction in 
the incomes of those above 
the current median with no 
benefit to those currently 
below the median income, 
his “poverty rate” would 
drop accordingly, despite no 
increase to the standard of 
living for the poor. 3) If the 
U.S. pursued policies which 
resulted in 55 percent, in- 
cluding the median family, 


Play to win. 


of the population existing 
on three bowls of rice per 
day while the other 45 per- 
cent lived like Paris Hilton, 
Dr. Brady’s “poverty rate” 
would be 0 percent! 

As a country, we have a 
lot to do in our continued 
fight against poverty. How- 
ever, emulating the eco- 
nomic policies of countries 
like Canada, Estonia, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Poland, and Spain, all of 


CORRECTIONS: In the 
mini-profile of Shireen K. 
Lewis Ph.D. ’98 in the 
November-December 2005 
issue, the degree earned by Eric 
Williams was misidentified. He 
earned his doctorate in history. 
Because of an error intro- 
duced in the process of editing 
“The 86ers” in the January- 
February 2006 issue, we incor- 
rectly stated that Duke made it 
to the Final Four in 1980. In 


which have lower “poverty 
rates” as defined by Dr. Brady, 
probably won’t help. 


Alfred W. Mordecai 


Se, S10) 


San Marino, California 


tid 


fact, Duke lost to Purdue 
University in a regional final 
that year. In addition, Johnny 
Dawkins was a point guard 
only one of the four seasons 


that he played for Duke. 


dif lts is Besieged fal prepare 
managers for the complex demands of leading 
their areas of responsibility within the organization. 
The program recognizes managers’ critical role 
in translating organizational strategy into results, 
by leading and focusing their teams to contribute 
to strategic direction and organizational success. 


Participants are challenged to gain a deep 
understanding of their area of responsibility and 
to develop an action plan that ensures they 
are leading an efficient and effective organization 
and contributing to corporate success. 
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Members of Kappa Alpha Theta pose on bid day, 
the end of Panhellenic recruitment:Photo,by Michael Zirkle 
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Admissions Record, Again 


tudents seeking to become Blue 

Devils will face the most selective 

admissions process in the university's 

history: Duke has received a record 
19,282 applications for 1,640 places in the 
class that will enter Duke this fall. 

The university has seen a steady increase 
in applications over the last decade. This year 
represents a marked increase in the number 
of applications received—1,193 more than 
last year, 2,541 more than two years ago, 
and 4,572 more than five years ago. 

Christoph Guttentag, dean of undergrad- 
uate admissions, says he attributes the sharp 
increase in applications over the last several 
years in part to “Duke’s enhanced visibility 
and recognition among the country’s elite 
schools. It is also partly a result of our in- 
creased recruiting efforts. Our admissions 
officers travel on average six weeks a year to 
meet with top high-school students.” 

This year’s applicant pool includes more 
than 1,000 students with SAT scores above 
1550, more than double the 
number who had similar scores A 
just four years ago. 

Other high-growth areas in- 
clude applicants to the Pratt 
School of Engineering, inter- 
national applicants, and stu- 
dents of color. This year, the 
university received appli- 
cations from 3,343 stu- 












dents who want to 
pursue engine- 
ering, an 
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increase of more than 1,000 from five years 
ago; 1,221 Latino students, a 13 percent in- 
crease over last year; 2,085 African-Ameri- 
can students, a 12 percent increase over last 
year; and 4,718 Asian and Asian-American 
students, a 17 percent increase over last year. 

In addition, 1,985 international students 
have applied for admission, nearly double 
the number of international applicants five 
years ago. “Since the university expanded 
the financial-aid program a few years ago to 
include a number of international students, 
we've seen a steady increase in the number 
of students from foreign countries who are 
interested in Duke,” Guttentag says. 

In early April, slightly more than 3,000 
high-school students from across the coun- 
try and around the world will receive letters 
of acceptance to Duke. The admissions of- 
fice will notify applicants of their admis- 
sions decisions online as well as through the 
mail. The university expects 1,640 of the 
admitted students to enroll this fall, in- 
cluding 470 who were admitted in Decem- 
ber through the Early Decision program. 


Centering on Islamic Studies 


uke is set to create a new Islamic 
studies center that will offer a unique 
certificate program for undergrad- 
uates, as well as expand partner- 
ships with universities in Muslim-majority 
countries. The center’s principal focus will 
be undergraduate education, says Bruce Law- 
rence, the Nancy and Jeffrey Marcus Hu- 
manities Professor of religion. Lawrence, an 
Islamicist, will serve as the center’s inaugural 
director. Ebrahim Moosa, associate pro- 
fessor of Islamic studies, will be the cen- 
ter’s director of research. 

“What does not exist right now is a 
depth and breadth of courses that 
accurately reflect the Muslim world,” 
Lawrence says. That’s a void that ad- 
ministrators hope the new center will 

help to fill. The Duke Islamic Studies 
Center will offer a four-year, interdisci- 
plinary and integrated curriculum that 
will include a first-year course on Islamic 
studies, at least a semester of study abroad, 
foreign-language studies (in Arabic, Per- 








sian, Turkish, or Urdu), and a senior thesis 
course. Students who successfully complete 
the requirements will earn a certificate. 

A $1.5-million gift from James P. and 
Audrey Gorter for an endowed professor- 
ship in Islamic studies will enable Duke to 
take the first step toward establishing the 
center. The Gorters are the parents of Mary 
Gorter Krey ’81, Kevin D. Gorter ’87, and 
two other children. 

Moosa says the new center will maintain 
the approach of studying Muslim societies 
as networks, examining Islam as “a civiliza- 
tion akin to any other.” DISC also will con- 
tinue to support the “Islamic Civilizations 
and Muslim Networks” book series, which 
is co-edited by Lawrence and published by 
the University of North Carolina Press. In 
conjunction with the certificate program, 
the center will seek to enroll undergraduates 
and recruit visiting scholars from Muslim- 
majority nations. It will also offer fellow- 
ships in Islamic studies to graduate students. 


www.duke.edu /web/muslimnets / 


Mooters Victorious 


team from Duke Law School emerged 
victorious from the National Moot 
Court Competition, held in New 
York in February—the first time Duke 
law students have won the competition. 
More than 250 teams participated in the 
event, which is sponsored by the American 
College of Trial Lawyers and the New York 
City bar association. Among other honors, 
the Duke team, which comprised third-year 
law students Audry Casusol, Sara Wick- 
ware, and April Nelson, was recognized for 
having the best brief in the competition, 
and Nelson was named second-best oralist. 
The same group won first place in the re- 
gional finals last fall. 





Saying No to Steroids 


uke has strengthened its policy for 
student-athletes who test positive 
for steroids and other performance- 
enhancing drugs. The new policy 
states that any student-athlete who tests pos- 








. J. Redick shot his 414th career three- 
pointer with 7:56 remaining in the first 
half of a game against Wake Forest, 
February 14, in Cameron Indoor Stadium 
(above). Duke won the game, 93-70. With the 
shot, Redick broke both the NCAA and ACC 
three-point records, set by Virginia’s Curtis 
Staples, who attended the game and afterward 
presented Redick with the game ball. The 
following week, Redick surpassed associate head 
coach Johnny Dawkins ’86 to become Duke’s 
all-time leading scorer, and Wake Forest’s 
Dickie Hemric to set a new ACC scoring mark. 


itive for anabolic steroids, blood doping, or 
masking agents will be suspended from ath- 
letic participation for one year. A second 
offense would result in loss of eligibility. 

The policy also calls for evaluation, treat- 
ment, and counseling for any student-ath- 
lete who tests positive for a street drug or 
other NCAA-banned substance besides 
steroids. A second offense would result in the 
athlete’s being suspended for a minimum of 
half a season. A third violation would result 
in a permanent ban from competition. 

The penalties for street drugs are basically 
the same as the university’s previous policy. 


TEs 
WAKE 7 


But the old policy did not distinguish between 
street drugs and steroids, while the new one 
takes a “zero-tolerance” stance toward steroids, 
says James E. Coleman Jr., a law professor who 
headed the committee that recommended 
the changes. Steroids, he says, undermine 
the integrity of athletic competition. 

“The university policy also treats the use 
of masking agents, the refusal to submit to 
testing, or attempts to manipulate a drug 
test as a positive test for steroids,” Coleman 
says. “This eliminates any benefit for a stu- 
dent using steroids to skip a test and any 
incentive for a student using street drugs to 
skip a test.” 

The new policy calls for unannounced 
drug testing for all student-athletes on Duke’s 
twenty-six intercollegiate teams, and says 
that students are responsible for all sub- 
stances in their bodies, including any nutri- 
tional and dietary supplements that may 
violate the anti-doping policy. Student-ath- 
letes may appeal a violation but not solely 
on the grounds that they unwittingly used a 
product that contained a banned substance. 

Last year, The Chronicle published reports 
alleging steroid use by former members of 








Jon Gardiner 
Duke’s baseball team. The reports were one 
factor in the university’s decision to review 
the policy, according to Executive Vice 
President Tallman Trask III. 

“While we fully checked out these alle- 
gations and were satisfied that this was not 
a widespread problem, we nonetheless felt it 
was important to take this proactive step in 
strengthening our drug policy,” Trask says. 
“We also felt Duke could, and should, take a 
leadership role in this area, and that it is in 
the best interest of our student-athletes’ 
health and well-being that we do so.” 


Training Center for 
Entrepreneurs 


Whe Fuqua School of Business has cre- 
ated the Center for Entrepreneurship 
and Innovation to advance scholar- 
ship and provide a comprehensive 
framework for entrepreneurial education. 
The center will also expand and support the 
existing M.B.A. Program for Entrepreneur- 
ship and Innovation and support the uni- 
versity’s related efforts to spawn new ven- 
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tures and transfer technology to the com- 
mercial sector. 

“The opportunity now exists to integrate 
academic research and practical application 
of entrepreneurial principles,” says Jon Fjeld, 
the new center’s executive director. He adds 
that Duke’s location, near Research Tri- 
angle Park, provides a strong advantage for 
the center to align with progressive, local 
companies “to help further our educational 
and research methods.” 

With a number of courses on entrepre- 
neurship already being taught by Fuqua fac- 
ulty members who conduct research in the 
field, Fjeld emphasizes that many of the 
center’s initial efforts will take place within 
the university. “By making Duke and Fuqua 
visible as a worldwide resource for entre- 
preneurship and innovation, we hope to 
meet the strong student and faculty demand 
for coursework in this area.” 

“The center will take an interdisciplinary 
approach by collaborating with Duke’s 
Center for Entrepreneurship and Research 
Commercialization and with other schools 
within Duke, including the Pratt School of 
Engineering, the Duke Medical School, and 
the Duke Law School,” says Fuqua dean 
Douglas T. Breeden. “We expect the center 
to place Fuqua among a very small handful 
of business schools known for research 
excellence and research-based education in 
entrepreneurship and innovation.” 


Belafonte Uplifts, Angers 


ust a week after a controversial trip to 
Latin America to express solidarity with 
Venezuelan leader Hugo Chavez, singer 
and activist Harry Belafonte delivered 
the keynote address for Duke’s Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. celebration, sparking both praise 
and dissension. Belafonte addressed a stand- 
ing-room-only crowd at Duke Chapel, receiv- 
ing frequent applause and a standing ovation. 
In his speech, he shared anecdotes about 
King, criticized the Bush administration, spoke 
of the struggles of black and poor people, 
and cast his own life as a moral crusade. 
“Harry Belafonte’s talk was one of the most 
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Belafonte: singing only King’s praises 


profound history lessons you could have 
had,” says Willie Jennings, a co-chair of the 
university's King celebration committee 
and a dean in the Divinity School. “For a 
student to hear that is a once-in-a-lifetime.” 

Not everyone agreed. The Duke Conser- 
vative Union took out an ad in The Chron- 
icle contrasting King’s calls for unity and 
civility with Belafonte’s criticisms of Bush 
administration members. Writing online in 
FrontPage Magazine, junior Steve Miller, 
president of the Duke chapter of Students 
for Academic Freedom, said, “It’s a sad and 
troubling thing to see a packed house cele- 
brating this man and his hate, believing and 
reveling in his every word. 

“It speaks horrendously of the university, 
especially in light of the four previous left- 
wing radicals to give the MLK address, that 
Belafonte would be unanimously selected.” 

Responding to such criticisms on Fox 
News’ Hannity & Colmes show, John Burness, 
Duke’s senior vice president for public af- 
fairs and government relations, said, “The 
best way to counter what people don’t like 
about what Mr. Belafonte might say is to go 
back with counterarguments. And, at the 
end of the day, as a result of those discus- 
sions, you have what's called education.” 

Ben Reese, vice president for institutional 





equity at Duke and one of the co-chairs of 
the university’s King celebration commit- 
tee, says he was pleased with the crowds at 
commemoration events, adding that next 
year, he will “think creatively about how to 
engage the conservative students.” 


Watch and listen at 


Upping the Logo Ante 


nan effort to make it easier to monitor 

working conditions, the university has 

agreed to reduce the number of facto- 

ries authorized to produce merchandise 
that carries the Duke logo. 

According to Executive Vice President 
Tallman Trask II, the idea of reducing the 
number of factories was presented to admin- 
istrators last fall by United Students Against 
Sweatshops. The agreement, announced in 








February, extends many of the conditions in 
Duke’s previous policies. It requires licensees 
to buy Duke-logo apparel from factories 
that pay a living wage, have the presence of 
a legitimate representative employee body 
within the factory, and sell the majority of 
their products to university licensees or other 
buyers willing to meet the same standards and 


ne late dt 
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DOCST 1628S: Farmworkers in NC: Poverty 


ocumentary work is sto- 

rytelling,” says Charlie 

Thompson, director of 

education and curricu- 
lum for the Center for Documentary 
Studies. “We use images and films and 
oral histories to help bring stories of 
people who are the unsung of our soci- 
ety to larger audiences.” In close col- 
laboration with Student Action with 
Farmworkers, students in Thompson’s 
class become a part of a long history of 
collaboration, advocacy, and art by 
documenting and working side by side 
with farmers in the fields of North Caro- 
lina. However, before students can 
place themselves within farmworking 
culture, they must understand the com- 
plex history of farmwork in America. 

“Farmwork has always depended on 
people who were unable to move out of 
that work in one way or another,” 
explains Thompson. During the colonial 
era, North Carolina landowners used 
slaves to tend and harvest their crops. 
Thompson says that after the Civil War 
and the abolition of slavery, plantations 
relied on sharecropping, a system that 
bound laborers to landowners by re- 
quiring workers to trade their labor for 
the land, goods, and tools they needed, 
ensnaring them in a cycle of debt. 

Today, the majority of farmworkers 
are migrants, trapped by socioeconomic 
status. Because many are recent or 
illegal immigrants, they find their op- 
portunities for alternative employment 
restricted by language barriers and 
legal obstacles, or by the necessity to 
remain undetectable within the society 
they live, Thompson says. 

It is these invisible individuals whom 
Thompson wishes to show his students. 
“| want students to speak knowledg- 
ably about the fact that there really are 


human beings who are still part of our 
food system who are in many cases 
exploited,” he says. However, he adds, 
he does not want his students to take 
any action out of guilt or to feel bad 
about privilege. He wants them “to say, 
‘| want to do what | can given what 
privilege | have, to stand with, work 
with people who are struggling.” 

Even though many of the students 
who participate in Thompson’s class 
are already involved in social causes, 
the class is often a life-changing 
experience because of the close inter- 
action with the people they are docu- 
menting, Thompson says. It 's this 
highly experiential learning environ- 
ment that helps students develop a 
sense of solidarity and kinship with 
their subjects. The experience isn’t 
just good for the students, but it also 
“helps the people who are out there 
in the field,’ Thompson points out. 
“They get to meet people and feel that 
they're being noticed. They aren’t the 
forgotten ones.” 

To remind others of farmworkers 
and their plight, students work on doc- 
umentary projects throughout the 
semester, based on their experiences in 
the field. This year, students collabo- 
rated to put together an exhibit that 
showed how food reaches dining tables 
at Duke. The exhibit, which was dis- 
played in November in the Faculty 
Commons, embodies the core of the 
course: advocacy and activism. 

“We don’t necessarily change socie- 
ty by doing documentary work, but we 
give people tools with which to change 
society,’ Thompson says. “We hope we 
reach people and change minds.” 


Prerequisites 
Permission required 





Professor 

Charles D. Thompson grew up in the 
mountains of Southwest Virginia. His 
academic work focuses on farm labor, 
Latino religion and culture, indigenous 
peoples in Guatemala and the U.S. South, 
and Appalachia. He is on the advisory 
board of Student Action with Farm- 
workers and serves as a faculty adviser 
to Students of the World. His new book, 
The Old German Baptist Brethren: Faith, 
Farming, and Change in the Virginia 
Blue Ridge, will be published this year. 


Readings 

Cindy Hahamovitch, The Fruits of their 
Labor: Atlantic Coast Farmworkers and 
the Making of Migrant Poverty 

Judith Adler Hellman, Mexican Lives 


Allen Parker, Recollections of 
Slavery Times 


Daniel Rothenberg, With These Hands: 
The Hidden World of Migrant 
Farmworkers Today 


Charles Thompson and Melinda Wiggins, 
The Human Cost of Food: Farmworkers’ 
Lives, Labor, and Advocacy 


Assignments 

One 10-15 page farmworker narrative 
Several 1-2 page reflection papers 
Several documentary reviews and 
responses 

Documentary projects 


—Emily Znamierowski '07 


pricing obligations as university licensees. 
The agreement also requires licensees to 
pay these factories prices high enough to 
make it possible for these standards to be 
met and stipulates that the conditions of 
the agreement be verified by the Worker 


_ Rights Consortium (WRC). The WRC is a 


nonprofit organization that keeps affiliated 
colleges and universities informed of condi- 
tions in factories that produce goods bearing 
their names and logos. In 2001, Duke joined 
the WRC. Jim Wilkerson, Duke’s director of 


licensing, now chairs the WRC’s board. 


“We are committing to enter into a pilot 
program in which we will, in consultation 
with the WRC, require that 25 percent of 
Duke production be moved to a smaller num- 
ber of designated factories that meet all of 
our requirements, and which can be more 
closely monitored,” Trask says. “We agree with 
the students that this is an important global 
issue, and represents the latest instance in 
which Duke has provided leadership in the 
international anti-sweatshop movement.” 


www.duke.edu/web/usas 


Who Was That Doris Duke, 
Anyway? 





uring a January episode of Jeopardy!, 

host Alex Trebek stumped all three 

contestants with the following clue: 

“The tower of the Duke Chapel was 
inspired by the Bell Harry Tower of this En- 
glish cathedral.” 

That clue, one of a series involving Duke 
on the show, would not have baffled Caro- 
line Bruzelius, Duke’s Anne M. Cogan Pro- 
fessor of Art and Art History and an expert 
in medieval architecture. “Canterbury,” she 
says immediately, referring to the fifteenth- 
century cathedral in Canterbury, United 
Kingdom. To be more specific, she adds, “the 
crossing tower of Canterbury,” nicknamed 
“Bell Harry” and located at the intersection 
of the cross-shaped building. 

The limestone towers at Duke and Canter- 
bury share a late English Gothic style called 
“Perpendicular,” she says. To enhance the 
sense of the tower’s reach upwards, the tow- 
ers have closely spaced and delicate vertical 
moldings up their sides and spires at the top. 

Duke Chapel and the Canterbury Cathe- 
dral are not, however, exactly alike, Bruzelius 
says. Their towers are at different places—the 
Cathedral’s is at the center and the Chapel’s 
is integrated into the entrance. 

The architecture inside Duke Chapel was 
influenced more by the chapel at Princeton 
University and by general trends in American 
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Buck’s daughter Doris: laying Chapel cornerstone 
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Collegiate Gothic design than by medieval 
Enelish design, she says. Still, she adds that 
she sees a similar purpose in both towers. 
Canterbury Cathedral was built as “a great 
symbol of medieval piety” and Duke Chapel 
was designed as “a wonderful symbolic 
statement ... of the importance of religion.” 

Other clues posed fol Jeopardy! contes- 
tants concerned a ringtailed lemur from the 
Duke Primate Center, the “Blue Devil” nick- 
name, Duke research about E.S.P. from the 
1920s, and Doris Duke, whom contestants 
also failed to identify. 


Dance Company 
Honors Taliaferro 
@™@ \ay Taliaferro is on leave this year 


| 


Wom Duke. But he’s not taking it easy. 


® from his position teaching dance at 


w Taliaferro, age sixty-five, returned 
to the stage in February to dance the male 
lead in “The Moor’s Pavane” with the José 
Limon Dance Company. The performance 
reunited him with the company in which 
he was a principal dancer for more than a 
decade in the 1970s and early 1980s. “I 
don’t think there should be a cut-off time,” 
Taliaferro says. “If you want to do it from 
your heart, you can do it.” 

The program opened with fourteen dif- 
ferent dances set to music from Bach. The 
second piece, choreographed by Lar Lubo- 
vitch, was a gritty, new work about the Day 
of the Dead, the Mexican holiday honoring 
the spirits of departed loved ones. The pro- 
eram concluded with “The Moor’s Pavane” 
as a tribute to Taliaferro, says Lim6n’s artis- 
tic director, Carla Maxwell. 

Taliaferro’s career has been entwined with 
eroundbreaking modern-dance choreogra- 
pher José Limon from the beginning. Tal- 
iaferro said he instantly felt called to dance 
after seeing Limon perform on television. 
But as a black teenager living in segregated 
Virginia in the 1950s, he had no options for 
dance training. He left for New York after 
high school and took acting lessons. A 
teacher recognized his talent for dance, and 
Taliaferro trained at the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music before returning to New York. 
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Akiyoshi: renowned jazz artist 
rehearses with the Duke Jazz Ensemble, 
above, for a February performance 


“Pm the luckiest dancer in the world,” he 
says. “I’ve never had to be a waiter.” 

One morning in 1972, Taliaferro says, 
Limon called him and said, “I understand 
you are a very fine dancer, and I need a very 
fine dancer for my company. Would you be 
interested?” 

“T just about died on the spot,” Taliaferro 
recalls. “I said, ‘You haven’t seen me dance.’ 
And Jose said, ‘I don’t need to.’” 

Limon died later that year, but Taliaferro 
remained with the company. One of the 
pieces Taliaferro performed was “The Moor’s 
Pavane,” which is considered a modern 
dance classic. It tells the story of Shakes- 
peare’s Othello using four dancers, no scen- 
ery, and a score by Henry Purcell. The name 
refers to a stately court dance common in 
Europe in the sixteenth century. The piece 
premiered in 1949, three years after the 





AN EAR FOR JAZZ 


oshiko Akiyoshi, the world-renowned 
jazz pianist, composer, arranger, and 
leader of the jazz orchestra that bears 
her name, was on campus in February 
to perform with the Duke Jazz Ensemble. 
Akiyoshi, who is Japanese, was discovered 
by the pianist Oscar Peterson in 1952 and, at 
his urging, studied at the Berklee School of 
Music in Boston. The Toshiko Akiyoshi Jazz 
Orchestra has won numerous awards and 
has been nominated for fourteen Grammys. 
The jazz critic Leonard Feather called Akiyoshi’s 
band “one of the outstanding orchestras of 
our time.” 
Among the highpoints of the evening was 
a performance of her composition, “Repose,” 
featuring a solo by tenor saxophonist Eric 
Getty, a divinity-school student. The Duke Jazz 
Ensemble comprises nineteen musicians, all 
but three of whom are undergraduates. 









Mexican-born Lim6n formed his modern- 
dance repertory company in New York. 

Ever since Taliaferro began teaching at 
Duke in 1987, he has continued his affili- 
ation with the Limén Company as a guest 
performer. Last month he traveled to New 
York to begin rehearsals with dancers half 
his age. 

“I felt it was necessary to feel the energy 
of these people with whom I will dance,” he 
says. Taliaferro is on sabbatical from Duke 
this year and will return to teach during the 
spring 2007 semester before retiring. 

“I came to Duke as a performer,” he says 
“T hope that will be my legacy. ... | love t 
teach, and I love being at Duke. But ter 
years from now, rather than have someone 
say, ‘Remember that guy who was a profes: 
sor?’ I’d like somebody to say, ‘Remembe: 
that guy who danced” ” 


Nasher Collects a Coyne 


he Nasher Museum of Art has made 

its first purchase—a sculpture by New 
York-based artist Petah Coyne. The 

newly purchased work, Untitled #1111 

(Little Ed’s Daughter Margaret), is an eleven- 
foot assemblage of tree branches, feathers, 
ribbon, thread, tassels, and hundreds of silk 
flowers dipped in a specially formulated mid- 
night-blue wax. The underlying figure is a 
cast-fiberglass statue with a hidden mech- 
anism programmed to cause its eyes to well 
up with “tears” twice a day, at random times. 

The museum chose the sculpture after 
Coyne lent a similar work, Untitled #1165 
(Paris Blue), for display in one of the muse- 
um’s inaugural exhibitions. 

The sculpture includes remnants of a cou- 
ture gown specially made for the figure by a 
dressmaker, two large stuffed fighting birds, 
and empty bird skins. The artist also incor- 
porated a braid of human hair given to her 
by an art collector. The braid, according to 
Coyne, belonged to the collector’s mother, a 
Victorian woman named Margaret who was 


























Coyne’s Untitled #1111 (Little Ed’s Daughter Margaret) 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


he London publisher and 
map seller Thomas Jefferys 
(circa 1710-1771) was a 
leading supplier of maps 
of all kinds in the years preceding the 
American Revolution. A businessman with 
political connections, Jefferys issued 
maps drawn by military and governmental 
offices, in addition to those his firm pro- 
duced. Beginning in the mid-eighteenth 
century, he published maps of much of the 
world but was known particularly for his 
detailed maps of the American colonies. 
After Jefferys’ death, his successors, 
Robert Sayer and John Bennett, gathered 
the most significant of Jefferys’ individual 
maps of the American continent—twenty- 
two in all—and issued them in 1775 as 
The American Atlas. Together, the maps 
formed the most notable atlas of the 
Americas published in the eighteenth 
century and the most comprehensive 
geographic record of North America in 
the colonial period. Individually, the maps 
were significant, as well, and many had 
been used before the publication of the 
atlas by British soldiers and colonists. 
Because of their level of detail and 
description, some of the maps were not 
superseded until the nineteenth century. 
The scale of the original maps was 
large, a characteristic retained in the 
atlas; in some cases, the reproduction 
of a single map covers multiple sheets. 
Those maps were first printed in pieces 
and then glued together and folded. 
The map of the Mississippi River is 


=> 


a musician and early feminist and who died 
when the collector was a child. 

After a visitor looks long and hard at the 
piece, buried elements within the sculp- 
ture emerge, Coyne says. “However much 
time you spend, that’s what you'll see. So it 
can be just an elaborate, beautiful thing, 
which is all that many people see, but | pre- 
fer it to have this deeper, darker, sometimes 
even humorous dialogue with people.” 


approximately four feet long, suggest- 
ing the essential role navigation played 
in land development, commerce, and 
transportation in the colonial era. 

The Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library not only has 
a copy of the 1775 first edition of The 
American Atlas but also several maps 
Jefferys published separately before the 
atlas was compiled. 
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First edition, The American Atlas; 
or, A geographical description of 
the whole continent of America. 
Wherein are delineated at large, its 
several regions, countries, states, 
and islands; and chiefly the British 
colonies, Folio size, engraved on forty- 
eight copper plates by Thomas 
Jefferys and others. Published in 
London by Robert Sayer and John 
Bennett, 1775. 


Coyne’s piece is not only the Nasher’s 
first major purchase of internationally sig- 
nificant art but also fits within the museum’s 
declared focus on collecting modern and 
contemporary art. The new piece, on dis- 
play at the KLASMA Museum in Helsinki, 
Finland, through August 27, may be viewed 
at the Nasher beginning this fall. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 
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CALLIGRAPHY AND COMMUNITY 


tudents from the Durham School of the Arts were invited to 
the Nasher Museum in February for a performance by 
musician Wu Man on the pipa, a 2,000-year-old traditional 
Chinese instrument. Among the songs on the program was 
Chen Yi's “Ancient Dances,” a new multimedia piece exploring the 
relationship between calligraphy and music. As part of the visit, 
students were invited to take part in a hands-on calligraphy class. 


GALLERY 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


Wo Utch artists of the 1600s 


% 


J often depicted land 


y scapes and city views 
hk that went beyond 
descriptive appearance and suggested 
national pride in their small country’s 
political independence, free religion, 
and international sea trade. Rem- 
brandt, the great history and portrait 


View of Amsterdam, ca. 1640, 
etching by Rembrandt, 
41/2x 61/16 inches. 
Anonymous gift, collection of 
| the Nasher Museum of Art 


ary 


painter, made relatively few land- 
scapes. This View of Amsterdam was 
his first landscape etching and features 
a distant, panoramic view of the city 
where he lived. 

To the left are the sea and its ship- 
yards. Church steeples, windmills, and 
the warehouses of the East India Com- 
pany interrupt the low horizon. Rem- 
brandt combines fine detail with tonal 
variations of line and shadow, taking 
advantage of the reserved white of the 
paper to establish an open, light-struck 
vista of the city under the expansive 
Dutch sky. 


Jon Gardiner 
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STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Jon Gardiner 








Stephanie Coleman, fiddler on the quad 


he summer after her 


freshman year, Stephanie 
Coleman didn’t want to 
get a real job. Not even 


an internship. The sophomore, who 


plans to complete a Program II curricu- 
lum in American Studies, instead spent 


the summer playing. 

Playing the fiddle, that is. Before 
coming to Duke, Coleman had done 
some busking at farmers’ markets 


around her native suburban Chicago, 
playing music for spare change. She 
was convinced, from that experience, 
that she could make some money play- 


ing—and have a good time doing it. 


And so, three or four days a week, 
she would hop ona yellow-line train in 


Skokie, change to the red line in 


Evanston, and ride down to Chicago’s 

north side, fiddle case in hand. Most 

days, she would set up on the corner of 
| Michigan Avenue and Ohio Street, near 
) _ the city’s famed Water Tower Place. On 


a good day, she’d make as much as 


$30 an hour. On a bad day, maybe five. 
Though Coleman has, on occasion, 


relived those days by playing with 


friends on Chapel Hill’s Franklin Street, 
busking plays but a small part in what 


has been a lifelong love of old-time 
music. Since age five, Coleman has 


accompanied her father, also a fiddler, 


to old-time music festivals around the 
country. She says she loved the close- 
knit community and the sense of tradi- 
tion inspired by the music—an Anglo- 
Celtic style shaped by African influence 
and developed in the Appalachian 
region. 

But it wasn’t until she was nine that 
she decided she wanted to play a more 
active role. She tried her hand at the 
tambour (an Irish drum) and the guitar 
before settling on the fiddle. Through- 
out high school, she played regular gigs 
with the Chicago Barn Dance Company 
and at local bars and churches. 

To her, there is nothing better than 
playing for square dances or getting 
together with friends for jam sessions 
that also include discussions of the 
history of each song and its arrange- 
ment, as well as regional variations of 
the music. The Triangle, she says, has a 
thriving old-time scene, and, at Duke, 
amateur musicians, including profes- 
sors and graduate students, gather 
from time to time at various venues on 
campus to give open-air performances. 

The biggest event on her calendar 
each year is the Appalachian String 
Band Music Festival—known to regulars 
simply as “Clifftop,” after its location in 
Clifftop, West Virginia. Officially, it runs 
Wednesday through Sunday, but Cole- 


man, like many of her friends and fellow 
musicians from around the country, 
shows up Monday to enjoy more time 
camping, hanging out, and playing 
music. The festival includes concerts, 
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Monkeys Don’t Monkey 
With Math 


hen we count, we may mumble 
“one, two, three ...” to ourselves, 


but is language really essential to 





number perception? It’s an in- 
triguing question, because it pertains to how 
deeply ingrained numerical perception is in 
primate evolution. By testing how well 
monkeys compare numbers, Duke neuro- 
scientists have found that the animals do 
semantically perceive numbers as we do, 
without language. 

In their experiments, Elizabeth Brannon, 
assistant professor of psychological and brain 
sciences, and graduate student Jessica Cantlon 
sought to test whether macaque monkeys 
show a phenomenon known as “semantic 
congruity” when making numerical compar- 
isons. Semantic congruity means that people 


square dancing, and crafts, as well as 

“lots of jamming all over the place.” _y»n® 
It also hosts a fiddle contest, 

which usually attracts about 100 fid- 

dlers. Coleman has made it to the 


final round several times, slowly inch- 
ing her way from fifth, to fourth, and, 
last year, to third place. 

Over the years, the music has led 
her to spark some unlikely, and influen- 
tial, friendships. Although women are 
certainly present in the old-time scene, 
she says that the majority of her com- 
petitors in these events, and her musi- 
cal collaborators over the years, have 
been middle-aged men. She reminisces 
about a band she played in during high 
school, called Stephie and the Boyz. 
“With a ‘2’—it’s kind of corny, | know.” 
She talks as though it was just a group 
of teenage friends. In fact, the other 
band members were three accom- 
plished local musicians who were in 
their mid-forties. 

“My dad always said we shared a 
peer group,” she says. “He blamed me, 
jokingly, for stealing away his friends.” 

—Jacob Dagger 


are quicker at judging the smaller of two 
small animals—say an ant versus a rat—than 
judging which is the larger. Conversely, they're 
quicker at judging the larger of two large 
animals than judging which is the smaller. 
Semantic congruity holds for all kinds of com- 
parisons, including numbers and distances. 

“It would seem that this is entirely a lin- 
guistic effect, totally dependent on language,” 
says Brannon. “We sought to understand 
whether monkeys showed this semantic ef- 
fect, even though they don’t have language.” 

In their experiments, Cantlon and Bran- 
non presented monkeys with two arrays of 
randomized numbers of dots displayed on a 
computer touch screen. Unable to use lan- 
guage to instruct the monkeys to “choose 
larger” or “choose smaller,” the researchers 
made the background blue if the monkeys 
were to choose the larger number and red if 
the smaller number. The monkeys were re- 
warded for correct answers with a sip of a 
sweet drink. 
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“Our results showed a very large semantic 
congruity effect,” says Cantlon. “For example, 
when the number pair was small, such as 
two versus three, the monkeys were much 
faster at choosing the smaller compared to 
the larger of the pair. Clearly, even though 
their capability has nothing to do with lan- 
guage, it is nevertheless semantic in that the 
red and blue color cues carry meaning for 
the monkeys.” 

The researchers described their findings 
in an article in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academies of Sciences. 


CT Scans Mice 


he new generation of clinical cardiol- 


ogy CT scanners are extraordinary, 
producing detailed three-dimension- 
al X-ray images of the heart that 
capture it in mid-beat. Now, Duke radiolo- 
gists have built a CT scanner capable of 
imaging tiny mouse hearts 3,000 times 
smaller than a human heart and that beat 
ten times as fast. 
Why bother? Because genetically altered 
mice—in which genes affecting the heart 
are knocked out or otherwise altered 





can 
offer important insights into the origins of 
heart disease. Despite their apparent dif- 
ferences, mice and humans share many of 
the same genes. But until now, researchers 
have been unable to actually see the func- 
tional effects on the heart of their genetic 
tinkering. 

To image the mouse hearts, the scanner 
achieves nearly 500 times the resolution of 
clinically available CT scanners, says assis- 
tant research professor of radiology Cristian 
Badea of the Duke Center for In Vivo Mi- 
croscopy, where the scanner was developed. 
The researchers described the new system 
in the journal Molecular Imaging. 

While clinical scanners rotate an X-ray 
tube and detector around the patient, the 
newly developed “Micro-CT scanner” in- 
stead rotates animals between a fixed tube 
and detector. The researchers also place the 
mice on a mechanical ventilator, so that 
each iteration of a scan can be synchronized 
with both the heart and breathing motion, 
thereby reducing blurring of the image. 
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UPDATE 


“A Dangerous Alienation: Citizen vs. Soldier,” 
Duke Magazine, March-April 2000 


™y ix years ago, Peter Feaver, 
~ Alexander F. Hehmeyer Pro- 
fessor of political science 
and public policy, was busy 
researching “the civilian-military gap,” 
the cultural divide between civilians 
and military officers and personnel. 

In 2001, the study yielded a book, 
Soldiers and Civilians. Three years later, 
Feaver and Christopher Gelpi, an asso- 
ciate professor of political science at 
Duke, wrote Choosing Your Battles, a 
second volume more narrowly focused 
on military and civilian attitudes 
toward the use of military force. 

Perhaps the most controversial ele- 
ment of the research was a chapter that 
cited survey data suggesting the public 
would accept casualties during a mili- 
tary conflict, as long as ultimate success 
seemed likely. “It captured more inter- 
est than the other stuff,” among schol- 
ars, military officers, and politicians 
alike, Gelpi says. 

The two briefed the Bush and Kerry 
teams on the findings of their research 
during the 2004 presidential campaign 
and drafted a new book manuscript 





and two articles co-authored with grad- 
uate student Jason Reifler A.M. '02. 

In June, Feaver, who had worked for 
the National Security Council in 1993 
and 1994, was tapped for a second 
stintthis time as special adviser for 
strategic planning and institutional 
reform. In November, President George 
W. Bush delivered a speech at the U.S. 
Naval Academy in which he famously 
used the word “victory” fifteen times. 

A thirty-five-page document, “Na- 
tional Strategy for Victory in Iraq,” re- 
leased by the White House the same 
day, originated with Feaver, according 
to The New York Times. Although the ex- 
tent of his input into the final draft could 
not be determined, The Times drew a 
connection between the president's 
rhetoric and Feaver’s research into pub- 
lic opinion on success and casualties. 
(Feaver says the report was the product 
of a collaborative effort between NSC 
staffers and officials in various agencies.) 

Gelpi, a Democrat, says that the 
document and several concurrent Bush 
speeches demonstrate “elements that 
are consistent with our research.” For 





instance, “the focus on specific 
benchmarks and the more candid 
appraisal of what has gone right and 
what has gone wrong,” However, 
“Neither Peter nor | interpret our 
research as saying, If you just say 
‘victory, victory, victory; the public = 
will support you.” In fact, Gelpi says, 
“| think that our research promotes a 
careful and thoughtful approach to 
foreign policy that takes public opin- 
ion seriously.” 

In his current role with the NSC, 
Feaver, on leave from Duke, is 
involved in identifying mid- to long- 
range issues for the administration 
and developing contingency plans. 
“It is daunting,” he says, “to stay suf- 
ficiently abreast of the avalanche of 
information that crosses my desk, 
while also preserving the step-back, 
important-rather-than-urgent per- 
spective that is my explicit man- 
date.” He is involved in drafting most 
of NSC’s strategy documents, includ- 
ing an update to the National 
Security Strategy document to be 
released this spring. 


Aging Gracefully 








Ider Americans enjoy good health 
for a longer period than previously 
realized, and many factors that com- 
promise health in elderly people 


David Waldorf 


can be modified to maintain their health, 
according to recent findings from a multi- 
university study led by researchers at Duke 
Medical Center. Consequently, the re- 
searchers say, physicians should understand 
that long spans of illness and disability are 
not necessarily part of normal aging. 

The study shows that the majority of peo- 
ple enjoy good or excellent health, even 
past age eighty-five. Later life is not neces- 
sarily defined by a steady decline in health, 
but rather by more healthy years followed 





by a much shorter period of ill health im- 
mediately before death. “We hear a lot about 
disease and disability among the elderly, but 
the quality of life in older individuals is ac- 
tually, by most measures used, high up to the 
oldest of age,” says Truls Ostbye, lead author 
of the study and a professor in Duke’s depart- 
ment of community and family medicine. 
The results of the study were published in the 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society. 

The study included nearly 3,500 men and 
women over age sixty-five. They were asked 
to self-report their overall health on ten mea- 
sures, including their ability to carry out activ- 
ities of daily living (ADLs), such as dressing 
or bathing; the presence of any major illness, 
such as cardiovascular disease, diabetes, or 
cancer; and their level of social activity. 

Between 80 percent and 90 percent of 
participants ages sixty-five to seventy-five 
reported excellent or good health, and ap- 
proximately 60 percent of those over age 
eighty-five did so. According to the re- 
searchers’ analysis of the data, nearly 90 per- 
cent of participants were healthy enough to 
live at home, including those eighty-five 
and older. More than 90 percent of men 
and women ages sixty-five to eighty-four 
were independent in all ADLs, and more 
than two-thirds over age eighty-five could 
complete these tasks alone. 

Many of the problems older individuals 
listed as impairing their overall health and 
quality of life could potentially be modified, 
says Katrina Krause, clinical research coor- 
dinator in Duke’s department of community 
and family medicine and a co-author of the 
study. The three most common factors af- 
fecting self-reported health—poor vision, 
hearing loss, and mood—can often be treat- 
ed with clinical interventions, such as pre- 
scriptive lenses, hearing aids, or antidepres- 
sive therapy. 


Soil Teeming With Diversity 
hen it comes to the diversity of 
soil bacteria, the otherwise species- 
rich Amazon is more like a desert, 
while the arid desert is a teeming 

microbial Amazon, Duke researchers have 

found. Their first-ever, continental-scale 
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genetic survey of soil bacteria revealed that 
the primary factor that seems to govern the 
diversity of soil bacteria is soil pH. The acidic 
soils of tropical forests harbor fewer bacteri- 
al species than the neutral soils of deserts. 

Because soil bacteria play a fundamental 
role in a vast array of ecological processes, 
the researchers say that their survey consti- 
tutes an initial step toward understanding 
that role. 

Biologists Noah Fierer and Robert Jack- 
son published their findings in an online 
edition of the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Fierer, a former post- 
doctoral scientist at Duke, is now assistant 
professor of ecology and evolutionary biol- 
ogy at the University of Colorado, and Jack- 
son is a professor in Duke’s department of 
biology and the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences at Duke. 

“Although soil bacteria have been studied 
for centuries, fundamental biological ques- 
tions remain unanswered,” says Fierer. “We 
probably know more about the organisms in 
the deepest ocean trenches than we know 
about the organisms living in soil in our 
backyards. The number of bacterial species 
in a spoonful of soil is likely to exceed the 
total number of plant species in all of the 
United States,” he says. 

According to Jackson, “microbes are very 
important for most of the critical processes 
in nature. They are extremely important for 
the cycles that make nutrients available to 
plants and animals and for much of the res- 
piration that returns carbon back to the 
atmosphere as carbon dioxide.” 

In their survey, Fierer and Jackson col- 
lected and analyzed ninety-eight soil sam- 
ples from across North and South America. 
The analyses revealed large differences among 
the samples in terms of diversity. The scien- 
tists then correlated that diversity with 
environmental factors, including latitude, 
temperature, and soil pH. 


IN BRIEF 


© Jo Rae Wright, professor of cell biol- 
ogy, medicine, and pediatrics at Duke, has 
been named dean of the Graduate School 





and vice provost, effective July 1. She suc- 
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ceeds the current dean, Lewis Siegel, who 
is retiring after fifteen years in the post. 
Wright has served as vice dean of basic sci- 
ence at the medical school since 2002. 


& The Society of Conservation Biology 
has named Stuart Pimm, Doris Duke Profes- 
sor of Conservation Ecology at the Nicho- 
las School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences, as the recipient of the 2006 Ed- 
ward T. LaRoe II] Memorial Award. The 
LaRoe Award is given annually to an indi- 
vidual who has made major research con- 
tributions to conservation biology and also 
has been highly effective in working with 
policymakers on controversial issues. 


& William H. Schlesinger, dean of the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 


Earth Sciences, has been elected a fellow of 


the American Geophysical Union. The 
AGU confers fellowship to scientists who 
have attained acknowledged eminence in 
one or more branches of geophysics. Schles- 
inger, who holds the James B. Duke Chair in 
Biogeochemistry at Duke, was cited for his 


seminal work on the biogeochemistry of 


global climate change. 


© Gwynn T. Swinson J.D. ’86, a cabinet 
secretary of North Carolina Governor Mike 
Easley and the state’s chief administrative 
officer, has been selected as a vice president 
of government and community affairs and 
external relations for Duke’s medical center 
and health system. Swinson has served Eas- 
ley since 2001 as secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Administration. 


® Arlie O. Petters, professor of mathe- 
matics and physics, has been honored with 
inclusion in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences’ “A Portrait Collection of The Na- 
tional Academies of African-Americans in 
Science, Engineering, and Medicine.” Each 
year, the academy’s Committee on African- 
American History adds photographs of not- 
able black researchers to the collection. 
Petters has pioneered applications of gravi- 
tational lensing in physics, predicting ef- 
fects that probe the nature of spacetime 
around black holes and developing tests for 
theories of gravity. 
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Campus Observer 


Slice of Frosh Life 


here's trouble brewing in Krzyzew- 

skiville. Freshmen Josh DeBottis 

and Mark Whitfield stand in front 

of a tent, their voices rising in frus- 
tration. 

“You were supposed to be here at 
10:40,” DeBottis says in a harsh voice, 
moving in close. “It’s now 10:45.” 

“The bus was late,” Whitfield begins, 
but DeBottis interrupts him. “We missed 
another tent check because of you. We 
were tent thirteen. Now we got bumped 
back to tent ninety-four. Do you remember 
the last guy who missed a tent check?” 

“No.” 

“Let me show you why.” DeBottis grabs 
Whitfield by the front of his T-shirt, and 
begins to drag him toward the sidewalk. 

“All right, wait,” Mike Silver says, look- 
ing up from the LCD screen of a cam- 
corder as the two exit. He stops recording 
and moves from the sidewalk to a patch 
of grass between two tents. “Now let me 
get a close-up from here of you saying, 
‘No.’” 

The three, all residents of Gilbert- 
Addoms dorm, are busy filming what will 
become Only the Beginning, their dorm’s 
submission to Duke’s fourth annual Frosh- 
life iMovie project. The project is a com- 
petition among East Campus residence 
halls to produce the best movie about 
first-year life. In the past, prizes like iPods 
and video cameras have been handed 
out. But this year’s awards were set to in- 
clude, among other things, a grant to 
make another film, in an effort to further 
the education process. 

The students have two weeks to plan, 
write, shoot, and edit their film. This is 
the last weekend of the project, and the 
finished film is due in only four days. But 
despite busy schedules that include class- 
es, social events, and tent duty, the three 
filmmakers are confident that they will 
get it done. 

The tight deadline is intentional, says 
Ryan Lombardi, assistant dean of stu- 
dents. It keeps participants focused and 
interested. The timing is also purposeful. 


a, 


Inspired by a similar competition at Emory 
University, the project is about getting stu- 
dents to reflect on their freshman-year 
experience at a time when many of them, 
busy filling out housing forms for next year 
or completing fraternity and sorority rush, 
are typically looking forward. ‘ 

“Life is such a blur when you’re going” 
through your first year of college,” Lombar- 
di says. “The first-year experience is so strong 
here at Duke, we just wanted them to think 
about it.” 

The Froshlife film project officially kicks 
off with an event in a classroom in the East 
Campus union building, upstairs from the 
Marketplace. Consultants from the Office 
of Information Technology (OIT), which 
sponsors the project with the student-affairs 
office and Apple Computer, are there to 
pass out equipment—including digital video 
cameras and Apple laptop computers with 
iMovie software—as well as hints on story- 
writing, filming, and editing. DeBottis and 
Silver lead a group of their dormmates from 
Gilbert Addoms across the East Campus 
quad and pile in early, while the staff is still 
setting up. 

Fred Westbrook, a video consultant with 
OIT’s digital media solutions (DMS) group, 
is there to talk about story writing. On a lap- 
top, he plays the entry from last year’s win-- 
ner, Jarvis Dormitory, for G-A residents Ryan - 
Miller and Amanda Norris. “This is one of 
four or five of these videos over the years” 
[that] have really blown us away,” he says. 

“The most important thing,” he con- 
tinues, “is to come together over a concept, 
allow the people who have the vision to 
carry it out.” Across the room, Tim Poe, 
senior manager of DMS, is teaching a group 
of students how to use the camera and the 
editing software. 

The G-A team gathers in the middle of 
the room. DeBottis explains that many of 
those in the group have been excited about 
participating in Froshlife since they first 
learned about it last summer from Duke’s 
admitted-students webpage, which provided 
a link to some of last year’s submissions. 
Watching the videos “gave cool insights in- 
to college life,” he says. “What people do, 
what they’re like. That people take their 
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Action: Mike Silver, left, cues actors Chelsea Echenique and Andrew Miller. 


doors off and use them for other purposes— 
the random stuff.” 

“Getting ideas,” Norris chimes in. 

Silver was the obvious choice to lead G- 
A’s effort. “He photoshops for fun,” DeBot- 
tis says. After picking up their equipment 
and a few pointers, the group makes its way, 
in twos and threes, down to a round table in 
the Marketplace’s dining room to brain- 
storm. DeBottis grabs a couple of scoops of 
ice cream, Silver a plate of lo mein noodles, 
and some of the others have salads. They al- 
so bring to the table an equally odd assort- 
ment of ideas, images, and observations. 

“Dude, they stole my song,” DeBottis says as 
they sit down, “the one that won last year.” 

“Yeah, I love that song,” says J.P Walsh. 
“It’s not called ‘Teenage Wasteland.’ It’s 
something else.” 

Suddenly everyone starts throwing ideas 
into the pot. “The audio’s really important, 
if we’re having a conversation,” observes 
Silver. “Some of last year’s were really crap- 
py. You can’t hear anything.” 

“We definitely need a K’ville shot,” 
DeBottis says. “Everyone is out there any- 
way. We should just bring the camera.” 

“How about something with the tent 
checks, something Blair Witch style?” An- 
drew Miller asks. A couple of people roll 
their eyes and groan. 


“Hey, Mike,” Ryan Miller asks, “can we 
have Ninjas in it?” 

Silver tries to drag them back on track. 
“We're getting all these good ideas,” he says, 
“but we need a theme. Like, do we want to 
do a day-in-the-life, or something that is 
completely off track but involves a fresh- 
man’s life?” After a half hour, they remain 
enthusiastic, but are more confused than 
when they started. They agree to jot down 
their ideas and get them to Silver, who says 
he’ll oversee writing the script. 

A week later, on a Tuesday night, the 
group reconvenes in the G-A Down Under. 
Silver has a script that he and a few others 
drafted in the early morning hours after 
staying up late to watch the Carolina Pan- 
thers lose to the Seattle Seahawks in the 
third round of the NFL playoffs. He goes 
through it, scene by scene, giving the group 
a basic description of what will happen. 
The script gives a general plot, but no fin- 
ished dialogue—that will be improvised. 

The video will begin, he says, with five 
strangers running into one another at din- 
ner, then backtrack to explain how each got 
there. He tells them which actors need to 
be present for the filming of which shots— 
among them, scenes in K’ville, several class- 
rooms, a club, and a shot involving Ninjas 
and a chase. 





Les Todd 

“So Mark runs behind the tents,” Silver is 
saying, “and passes a girl with a cell phone. 
That’s where ‘Amanda’s Day’ begins.” Aman- 
da’s day doesn’t begin well, he says. “Her 
boyfriend just dumped her.” 

“Awww, just now?” Andrew Miller says, 
in mock sympathy. 

“Well, a couple days ago,” Silver replies. 

Many of the scenes, Silver tells them, are 
based on real-life experiences. Those who 
haven’t heard the true story before laugh 
when he relates a scene in which Norris 
flirts with a guy in a club. At one point they 
get hot and remove their sweatshirts, re- 
vealing a Duke T-shirt and a UNC T-shirt, 
respectively. Both recoil in horror. 

“That’s how it really happened,” Norris 
says, lowering her head in embarrassment. 

They finish reviewing the script and head 
off to film a few scenes in East Campus 
classrooms. DeBottis turns to Silver. “If we 
do all this stuff,” he says in an excited voice, 
“it’s going to be ridiculous.” 

By Saturday they’ve accomplished a lot. 
They film a Ninja fight scene in the morn- 
ing, then move on to K’ville, where fans 
have already started to show up for that 
evening’s game against Virginia. 

“1 don’t know what you’re doing, but we 
have to take a picture of it,” says a passerby, 
taking one look at Whitfield, who is now 
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The extras form a mob 
around Whitfield. They 
wave their fists and chant 


propped on an_ upside- 
down garbage can and 
lashed with belts to a 
lamp post. A sign reading, 
“Go UNC,” hangs from 
his neck. The man takes 
out his cell phone and 
places a call. “Guess where I am? Standing 
outside Cameron. The fans are crazy here!” 

As Whitfield waits for a group of extras to 
coat themselves with Duke-blue face paint, 
he turns the sign face-down on his chest, 
seemingly self-conscious amid the mass of 
Duke fans now streaming past. A young kid 
in a #4 J.J. Redick jersey approaches, drib- 
bling a basketball. His dad tries to move 
him along, but he comes in for a closer look. 
“What are they doing?” he asks, shaking his 
head and grinning. 

Silver is striving to get the extras painted 


“D-U-K-E. D-U-K-E.” Then, 
“Go to Hell, Carolina.” 
“Wait!” someone shouts. 
They stop. “Can we say that?” 


and in their places for the 
next take. Whitfield, from 
his perch on the garbage 
can, calls out, “Somebody 
take their shoe off and 
throw it at me.” That re- 
minds DeBottis of some- 
thing. “Hey, where are the clementines?” 

Dan Piech, a G-A resident who wasn’t 
aware the group was filming but happens to 
be here manning a tent, seems excited that 
they will be throwing produce. “Are we ac- 
tually going to throw it at him?” he asks. 

“It’s not going to explode,” he points out. 
“A tomato would be more effective.” 

The extras form a mob around Whitfield. 
They wave their fists and chant “D-U-K-E. 
D-U-K-E.” Then, “Go to Hell, Carolina.” 

“Wait!” someone shouts. They stop. “Can 
we say that?” 


If it flies in Cameron, it should be okay 
here, they decide, and resume. “Go to Hell, 
Carolina! Go to Hell!” Holding the camera 
low, Silver moves through the crowd to- 
ward Whitfield, then slowly angles the 
camera upward, taking in the three belts 
that hold him to the post, and finally the 
look of fear on his face. 

From the expression on Silver’s face, it’s 
clear that he is carefully assessing how this 
scene will play in the final edit, whether it 
should be sped up or slowed down, whether 
it should have background music. 

“Go to Hell, Carolina,” they chant. “Okay,” 
says Silver, pressing the stop button. “We're 
good.” 

—Jacob Dagger 


Watch this year’s movies at 
www.duke.edu/froshlife/movies_06.html 


The Duke Alumni Association invites you to... 


Jump-start the College Admissions Process 





ALUMNI ADMISSIONS FORUM 


JUNE 16, 2006 


An all-day conference for parents and students, featuring a panel of experts 


Topics include 

e The College Search 
e Setting a Timetable 
e Application Process 
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e Essays, Interviews 
e Financial Aid 
e Testing 


on college selection and admissions 


¢ Case Studies 
e Student Voices 
¢ Questions and Answers 


This event is offered to alumni with children who will be entering 
the 10th, 11th, or 12th grade. Space is limited 


If you do not receive a registration 
brochure by May 20, please contact: 
Alumni Admissions Program 

614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572 
Durham, NC 27708-0572 

(919) 684-5114 
www.dukealumni.com 























The Golffather 


By KEITH LAWRENCE 





ove-in day can be stressful for any 

freshman, more so if your father 

is in Korea on business and your 

mother is in Nevada because of a 
new job. 

Fortunately for golfer Jennie Lee, her new 
coach, Dan Brooks, happily assumed the 
role of caddie for his newest team member. 
When Lee arrived at Raleigh-Durham In- 
ternational Airport in August, Brooks stood 
there waiting to greet her. He helped her 
load her clothes, golf clubs, and stuffed ani- 
mals into the back of his gray Honda and 
found her a place to stay that night. 

The next morning, he drove Lee to East 
Campus and made certain her possessions 
were safely stowed in her second-floor room 
in Randolph residence hall. He stayed long 
enough for Lee to check in and meet her 
roommate. Then, before leaving, he in- 
structed her to call him on his cell phone if 
any problem arose. “I feel like a parent,” he 
said with a smile as he exited Randolph. 

During his more than twenty-one years at 
Duke, Brooks has assumed many roles— 
coach, mentor, friend, confidant, psycholo- 
gist, motivator, even surrogate parent— 
while building a program that now resides 
atop the leaderboard in women’s college 
golf. Yet for all his success—his teams won 
national championships in 1999, 2002, and 
2005—Brooks remains the same low-key 


guy who enjoys reading and doing pencil 
drawings in his free time. 

He says he believes his players need bal- 
ance in their lives, as well. “You know, golf 
is a game. It’s fun. So I’m not a taskmaster. 
I’m not somebody who is going to demand 
that they hit so many balls,” he says. “I am 
constantly trying to get them to make 
choices themselves, individual choices— 
that this is what they want, not for Duke, 
not for their parents, but this is what they 
want. You do that by letting them have a 
life, not just by cramming workouts and 
practice down their throats.” 

Liz Janangelo, a senior, says team mem- 
bers appreciate the fact that Brooks treats 
each of them as individuals. “He learns about 
us as a person and as a golfer and makes us 
better at both. He realizes we’re all dif- 
ferent, different things make us tick, and, by 
realizing that, he’s able to motivate us.” Last 
year, Janangelo recalls, she was playing 
poorly at a tournament. After the second 
round, Brooks came over and told her, “‘I 
have so much confidence in you. Just go out 
there, be yourself, and have fun.’ The next 
day I shot 62.” 

There is no secret formula to Brooks’ suc- 
cess. It starts with persuading the most tal- 
ented players to attend Duke. But Brooks 
says he looks at more than scorecards when 
recruiting. He wants a player who is both 
team-oriented and independent, someone 
who is upbeat and fun to be around. Before 
he offers anyone a scholarship, he does some 
sleuthing. 


Pointers: women’s golf coach Brod 
with senior Janangelo, three-time All-Americ 


Jon Gardiner 


“You watch how they recover from a bad 
hole. You see how they interact with their 
parents and with the other players,” he says. 
“How promptly do they respond to your e- 
mails? How well do they write e-mails? Do 
they just do them with fifteen typos and no 
capital letters? 1 want them to respect the 
fact that they’re talking to the coach at 
Duke, and these are indicators. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of little indicators.” 

Brooks’ philosophy about golf and its 
practitioners was greatly influenced by his 
grandfather, Frank Stewart, a golf pro and 
course superintendent who lived next to 
the pro shop on a nine-hole course in Buhl, 
Idaho. Stewart introduced his grandson to 
golf at an age when most kids play with 
Legos, and a young Brooks could barely wait 
for the next four-hour family trip to Buhl 
from their home in Baker, Oregon. 

“My grandfather was one of my heroes,” 
Brooks says. “He was just one of those guys 
who said, ‘Always play the ball as it lies’ and 
‘Never have bad behavior on a golf course.’ 
He was the guy that set those standards and 
gave me this really deep appreciation of the 
game.” 

One thing his grandfather did not offer 
him, however, was formal lessons. “He was 
never really that hands-on with my game, 
and I sort of wish he had been more.” 

Using a self-taught swing, Brooks headed 
to a nearby golf course each evening to hit 
balls on the 5th hole. “I would hit about 
sixty balls at a time, then pick them up and 
do it again.” He eventually honed his swing 
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to the point that he became a top player on 
Oregon State's golf team. 

Brooks wanted to attend graduate school 
to study history, but instead got a job to pay 
off student loans. (Oregon State did not 
offer golf scholarships at the time.) He 
found work as an assistant professional at a 
Boise, Idaho, country club. The head golf 
pro taught Brooks “a little about the golf 
swing,” which he, in turn, passed on to his 
own students. “Then I realized, ‘Wow! | 
really like teaching golf. This is cool!’ ” 

Brooks came to Duke in 1984 and, from 
the start, focused on building a winning 
program. Early on, he concluded that too 
much of his time and energy was spent wor- 
rying about the performances and psyches 
of six players vying for the fifth, and final, 
spot on the traveling team. So he reduced 
the size of his team from the customary ten 
players to six or seven, a risky move because 
injuries or illness could prevent Duke from 
fielding a full team in a tournament. 

“I needed a smaller team so my priority 
could always be the core of our talent, not the 
periphery. If team size made it so I couldn’t 
help the best on the team get better—if all I 
was doing is helping players make the line- 
up—I wasn’t doing all I could do to win.” 

Another key to the program’s success is 
Brooks’ ability to adapt to the players’ needs. 
If a player wants help with her swing, 
Brooks stands ready to work with her. But 
these days many top players want to con- 
tinue working with their longtime home- 
town instructors, an arrangement with which 
Brooks is comfortable. 

Although he may not be each player’s 
swing coach, each team member relies on 
Brooks for myriad reasons, says Virada 
Nirapathpongporn ’04, a member of the 2002 
national championship team. 

“All of us knew we could always go to 
him to talk, just about anything,” says 
Nirapathpongporn, now a member of the 
women’s professional Futures Golf Tour, 
who still returns to Durham to work with 
Brooks on her swing mechanics. “Many 
times my swing lesson turned out to be an 
hour of us talking our hearts out, me crying, 
and then me leaving feeling like a new per- 
son. So I used to joke to him that my most 
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productive practice is not a good hour on 
the range, but a good twenty-minute talk.” 

Last year, Brooks broke the NCAA Di- 
vision | record for most tournament wins 
by a women’s college golf coach. Not only 
have his teams won three national 
championships (the only women’s teams 
at Duke ever to win an NCAA crown), 
but also three of his players—Candy 
Hannemann ’02, Nirapathpongporn, and 
Anna Grzebien, now a junior—earned 
individual NCAA titles in 2001, 2002, 
and 2005, respectively. Two other players, 
Jenny Chuasiriporn ’99 and Brittany 
Lang, nearly captured the most prestigious 
tournament in women’s professional golf, 
the U.S. Women’s Open, while still stu- 
dents at Duke, in 1998 and 2005, respec- 
tively. (Lang left Duke in 2005 at the end 
of her sophomore year to turn pro.) 

After winning the national champion- 
ship last year, Brooks’ team was invited to 
visit the White House. At the ceremony, 
President George W. Bush jokingly re- 
ferred to Brooks as “Coach B.” In fact, 
the comparison with Coach K is not a far- 
fetched one. Both men have coached three 
NCAA-winning teams, are in their re- 
spective Halls of Fame, and are known 
for their ability to adapt to the changing 
landscapes of their sports. 

Still, for all his success, Brooks is 
uncomfortable with the comparison to 
Krzyzewski. He notes that basketball is 
about molding individuals into a team; 
the same is not true in a solitary sport like 
golf. And the public pressure and scrutiny 
in men’s college basketball far exceeds 
that which exists in college golf. 

“So | think what he’s accomplished is 
greater than anything I have accom- 
plished,” Brooks says matter-of-factly. 

But Janangelo says she understands 
why people compare the two coaches’ 
careers: “Coach Brooks has been at Duke 
for such a long time, he has such a great 
track record, and he really puts his heart 
and soul, puts all his passion, into it. Just 

” 
like Coach K. Re eee 
Lawrence is the associate director of Duke’s 
Office of News and Communications 
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Academic Insights 
From an Iraqi Insider 





Abdul Sattar Jawad taught literature and jour- 
nalism in Iraq for forty years, most recently at 
Al-Mustansiriyah University in Baghdad. He edit- 
ed the Baghdad Mirror, an English-language 
weekly newspaper, and Al-Siyada, an Arabic 
daily, and was the author of fourteen books. 
After his newspaper offices were bombed and 
his safety at the university threatened, he was 
offered a position as a research professor at 
Duke’s John Hope Franklin Center for Interdisci- 
plinary and International Studies, where he 
teaches courses in modern Arabic literature and 
advanced Arabic reading and continues his 
research on T.S. Eliot and Shakespeare. In Iraq, 
Jawad was often interviewed by Western jour- 
nalists as an insider. Now, he discusses the 
state of the media and the academy in his home 
country from his post at Duke. 


What was it like to teach American literature 
in Iraq? 


In Iraq, we are quite familiar with American 
literature. We have put into Arabic works 
like Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman, 
some novels by William Faulkner, and 
almost all stories and novels by Hemingway 
[and poetry by] Robert Frost. I myself was 
teaching [American] literary criticism and 
critical approach to literature, but unfortu- 
nately now this course has been canceled. 


When was it canceled? 


In 2004. The fanatics, the clerics—the re- 
ligious animals I call them—are overruling 
the Iraqi universities, and, unfortunately, 
they are meddling in everything. They 
want to change the curricula and inject 
new topics, new programs related to what 
they dub religion. Iraqi [academe] is the 
first casualty of the wave of fanaticism in 
Iraq. The elite are fleeing the country be- 
cause of the harassment and the threat they 
were exposed to at the hands of bullying 
students who work for religious militias 
from different tribes. 





Megan Morr 


They have changed some of the programs, 
some of the classes, and canceled some, 
especially in the departments of philosophy, 
Arabic literature, religion, and history. I 
myself was dean of the college of arts. | was 
harassed and threatened by Moqtada al 
Sadr’s militia, and forced to resign. 


Did you experience this kind of harassment 
under Saddam Hussein? 


Iraq was a secular country [in spite] of Sad- 
dam Hussein. Saddam was a lunatic, and he 
deserved kicking out, but unfortunately, 
what is going on in our universities is oppo- 
site to our anticipations. What we have 
now is worse than Saddam Hussein. You 
cannot criticize any faction. You cannot 
find fault with any religious group. Two of 
my colleagues at the university were killed 
last week. The religious militias have the 
upper hand. It is a theocracy, not a democ- 
racy. We traded a lunatic dictator [for] 
chaos and killing. The worst of all is the ris- 
ing of religious clerics who hide behind reli- 
gion. Both Shiites and Sunnis. 


What are the benefits of a liberal education 
system for Iraq? 


We are in desperate need of modernity and 
postmodernity. And the process of democ- 
ratization cannot be vital unless we pave the 
way and work on solid cultur[al] ground. I 
think the liberal ideas, free speech, free 
media, free researching and writing and pub- 
lishing will help push forward the process of 
democratization. We should start with the 
youth, with education. Democracy is a cul- 
ture. It cannot be imported or imposed. 





In this country, there is a lot of debate about 
U.S. troops being in Iraq, about whether there 
should be a timetable for withdrawal, and 
about the different strategies. Is that debate 
active in Iraq? 

Iraq is looking to the States, really, to the 
media, to the Congress, in particular, to 
hammer out a strategy for the country, and 
for the American troops. This strategy should 
be based on sound judgment. It shouldn’t 
be based on a political game between the 
Democrats and the Republicans. 

There is a glimpse of hope I think now. I’m 
hearing that [al Qaeda is] being ferreted out 
by the Sunni militias. I think now it is in the 
hands of the American military generals to 
convince the Sunnis to play a more vital, 
dynamic role in the political arena. We 
need a strong Iraqi government that will 
not fall under the Iranian influence. 


How much are those debates and those issues 
talked about in the Iraqi media? 

We don’t now have free media. We have par- 
tisan press organs. Every embassy has its own 
paper and magazine. [There are] many mag- 
azines and many daily papers financed by 
Iran. | saw the Iranian press secretary in Bagh- 
dad carrying a Samsonite bag with dollars, 
spreading dollars on journalists. This is a 
problem. We don’t have a media system. If 
we have a national consensus and national 
conference, a political compromise, then 
we should have a journalism credo or media 
ethics, and everybody should abide by this 
code of ethics. 


Do you see the media as being an important 
mechanism for democratic change? 


Jawad: “free press” for hire in Iraq 


They go hand in hand. But any corruption 
in one end of the equation will rock the 
whole process. The media should work to 
illuminate, enlighten the minds of the peo- 
ple. It should promote free speech and give 
everything its due attention. It shouldn’t be 
partisan, biased, and full of libels. 


How accurately do you think the American 
media portray the situation in Iraq? 


I think the American media is doing its best 
to paint the American public a picture of 
what is going on. There is, of course, a lot of 
misleading. We cannot say that the Ameri- 
can media is 100 percent objective because 
of the political debate, which is now some- 
times a political game. But the investigative 
reporting is an American creation, and we 
recognize that. | know a number of Ameri- 
can reporters who are doing their best to 
portray the actuality in Iraq, but the prob- 
lem is the politicians meet those reports 
with a deaf ear because they have their own 
different agendas. 


How does the average Iragi now view the 
United States? 


Honestly speaking, they are disappointed to 
a very large extent. We, in Iraq, after the 
invasion, after getting rid of Saddam, were 
very keen to see modernity, modernization, 
globalization, to see free country, free 
media. [Instead,] they saw their museums, 
their libraries, their hospitals looted. The 
American soldiers couldn’t do anything to 
check the process of looting and destroying. 


Here, different people think we went to war with 
Iraq and Saddam Hussein for different reasons. 
They all have their own explanations. Why do 
you, or why do the Iraqi people, think the 

United States came to fight Saddam Hussein? 


Saddam Hussein was a headache. To kick 
him out is a very good step. But the United 
States is there for this reason: to kick out 
Saddam Hussein and to have a stronghold in 
the Middle East. To have a beachhead there, 
to promote and maintain their interest 
there. This is the reason. They know that. 


— interviewed by Jacob Dagger 
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Competing Theories 
Take the Stand 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


ast fall, as he prepared to take on the 
legal case of a lifetime, Eric Rothschild 
paid a visit to the American Museum 
B of Natural History in New York. His 
interest centered on a new exhibit on ¢ ‘harles 
Darwin. He walked past the starting, and 
starring, attraction, two living, dome-shelled 
Galapagos turtles; the Bible and the pistol 
that Darwin brought onboard the HMS 
Beagle; artifacts like Darwin’s schoolboy 
magnifying olass and the rock hammer that 
he used on geological expeditions as a uni- 
versity student; and curiosities like the 
skeleton of a giant anteater, with the dis- 
tinctive long nose that is strangely well 
suited for its feeding imperatives. 
Rothschild ’89 lingered over a Darwin 
sketch of the Tree of Life from his 1837 
notebook. The sketch showed how species 
might evolve into new “gradations.” At the 
top, Darwin had written, “I think.” 
The thinking was rooted in observations 
Darwin made as he traveled around the 
world from 1831 to 1836, in the role of ship’s 


naturalist aboard the Beagle. Pondering var- 


iations among Galapagos mockingbirds, he : 


began considering the evolution of species, 
writing in his notebook, “If there is the 
slightest foundation for these remarks the 
zoology of Archipelagoes—will be well worth 
examining; for such facts [would] under- 
mine the stability of Species.” He published 


Origin of Species in 1859. One early reaction 


came ina letter, displayed in the museum, ° 





from Darwin's old geology professor at Cam- 


bridge. The letter proclaims that the study : 


of nature hinges on metaphysical thinking 
and not just on close observation. “A man 


who denies this is deep in the mire of folly.” 


Almost a century an a halt later, evolu- ~ 
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irwinism in the courts. One prominent lawyer has been conspicuously caught up in the fray. 


In Defense of Darwin 


tion is still under attack as folly—or worse, 
immorality—and Rothschild has been con- 
spicuously caught up in the battle. In Oc- 
tober 2004, the school board in the small 
town of Dover in central Pennsylvania voted 
in a new requirement for high-school biology 
teachers. They would have to read a state- 
ment to students asserting that evolution is 
just a theory, not a fact, and proposing intel- 
ligent design—the idea that a supernatural 
entity has intervened in the history of life— 
as an alternative. According to the state- 
ment, Darwin’s theory “is not a fact. Gaps 
in the theory exist for which there is no evi- 
dence.... Intelligent Design is an expla- 
nation of the origin of life that differs from 
Darwin’s view.” Students would be urged 
“to keep an open mind” toward “any theory.” 

Back in 1999, Rothschild, a Philadelphia- 
based partner in the law firm Pepper Hamil- 
ton, had worked with the National Center 
for Science Education, which supports the 
teaching of evolution in public schools. He 
then became a member of an NCSE legal 
advisory panel. He says he has a longstand- 
ing interest in constitutional law. “I’m par- 
ticularly protective of the Establishment 
Clause principle of separation of church 
and state. I think it’s one of the bedrock 
principles that keep our system of govern- 
ment and our democracy working.” When 
he learned about the Dover case, he con- 
tacted the ACLU and Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, which 
had filed suit on behalf of eleven parents of 
children in the Dover schools. 

Believing the school board’s decision to 
be incomprehensible—and indefensible— 
the parents had contacted the American 
Civil Liberties Union and sued the district 





to stop the teaching of intelligent design. 
They argued that the board’s decision vio- 
lated the Firsts Amendment; in their view, 
the board acted with a religious purpose and 
its actions had the effect of furthering an 
inherently religious concept. Rothschild ar- 
ranged for his firm to provide pro bono rep- 
resentation for the plaintiffs. 

For six weeks, beginning in late Septem- 
ber, the trial was argued in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, before U.S. District Judge John E. 
Jones III, nominated to the bench by Pres- 
ident Bush. The Dover Area School Dis- 
trict was represented by lawyers from the 
More Law Center in Michigan, which says 
its purpose is “to defend and protect Chris- 
tians and their beliefs” in the larger culture. 
Both sides had agreed to a bench trial—a 
trial without a jury—as is common in First 
Amendment cases, where arguments hinge 
on legal interpretations rather than factual 
matters. 

Rothschild’s side was contesting the class- 
room presence of intelligent design. Its pro- 
ponents argue that life is too complex to arise 
from unguided processes. Features like the 
human eye, they say, operate too exquisitely 
to be the result of natural selection. 

Evolutionary scientists reach a different 
conclusion. Says Duke’s Matt Cartmill, pro- 
fessor of biological anthropology and anato- 
my, “The human eye is manifestly a punk 
piece of design.” With his glasses in hand, 
he adds, “Look, the focusing mechanism 
stops working after forty years. I’ve got a 
camera that’s older than that, and its focus- 
ing mechanism works fine. How come the 
Japanese can build a focusing mechanism 
that lasts for sixty years and God can’t? 
Well, the answer is God can, ina turtle. 





“Early mammals were nocturnal creatures 
with small eyes, and visual precision was 
not important to them. And they lost a fair 
amount of the ancestral reptilian eye ma- 
chinery. So, the few mammals that have 
evolved color vision and focusing have done 
so with desperate makeshifts. After about 
forty years, the lens doesn’t have any elas- 
ticity left in it, and the muscles contract.” 

To Cartmill, a former president of the 
American Association of Physical Anthro- 
pologists, “The theory of evolution is one of 
the great intellectual triumphs of the hu- 
man species. It explains and accounts for a 
whole host of phenomena that were simply 
incomprehensible under the pre-evolution- 
ary sets of assumptions,” including the imper- 
fections of adaptation like the human eye. 


he Dover case (Kitzmiller v. Dover Area 

School District) was the first test of the 

constitutionality of intelligent design 

in the public schools. Unlike lawyers 
in other cases involving evolution—includ- 
ing the Scopes “Monkey Trial” of 1925— 
Rothschild and his team didn’t shy away 
from a discussion of science. He and his col- 
leagues, he says, are accustomed to crafting 
a courtroom presentation “that deals with a 
complicated subject matter, but in a way 
that is accessible and compelling.” As a 
young associate, he had worked on the liti- 
gation that followed the Three Mile Island 
nuclear accident. 

Rothschild steeped himself in legal prece- 
dents, notably a 1982 case before a U.S. dis- 
trict court, McLean v. Arkansas Board of Ed- 
ucation, which invalidated the teaching of 
creationism in public schools, and Edwards 
v. Aguillard (1987), in which the Supreme 
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Court struck down a Louisiana law that 
required creationism to be taught alongside 
Darwinism. McLean, he says, turned in part 
on the use of expert evidence. In arguing 
the Dover case, he says, he and his team 
wanted “to put on a case that would give 
the judge the evidence he needed to strike 
down the specific policy by the school 
board, but also to really zap the nature of 
intelligent design. 

“And so we brought in a biologist, a pale- 
ontologist, a philosopher of science, a the- 
ologian, an educator. Intelligent design has 
this sort of superficially impressive scientific 
facade. But we felt that if we just dug under- 
neath it and used the engine of cross-exam- 
ination, we could really expose how flimsy 
intelligent design is as a scientific propost- 
tion.” 

It’s easy to understand why the propo 
sitions of intelligent design—at least in the 
broadest sense—appeal to conservative 
Christians, according to David Steinmetz, a 
Duke Divinity School professor who teaches 
church history. Writing in The Christian 
Century Magazine as the Dover case was 
being argued, Steinmetz said, “As long as all 
Christians, conservative and liberal alike, 


confess that their God is the ‘Maker of 


heaven and earth’ and the ‘creator of all 
things, visible and invisible,’ they 
are on record as supporters of what 
looks for all the world like intelli- 
gent design. Christians have always 
brushed aside the notion that the 
world is self-generating, a random 
concatenation of miscellaneous atoms 
accidentally thrown together by no 
one in particular and serving no 
larger purpose than their own sur- 
vival. The first article of the Chris- 
tian creed could not be clearer: The 
world exists by the will of God. No 
intelligent designer, no world.” 

Still, he says, evolutionary think- 
ing and religiosity need not be mutu- 
ally exclusive. The story of cre- 
ation—like the story of the prodigal 
son—might be seen as a parable, as 
deriving its power “independent of 
the question of whether they actual- 
ly happened in space and time.” 
Genesis answers the question of why 
the world exists, but not of how it 
came to be. Believers in intelligent 
design, says Steinmetz, are disingen- 
uous in arguing that their view is 
religiously neutral. They have “re- 
versed the proper order of knowing,” 
as he puts it. “People do not believe 
in an intelligent designer because 
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they observe in nature the marks of intelli- 
gent design. Indeed, the opposite is true. 
People find intelligent design in the natural 
order because they believe on other grounds 
in the existence of an intelligent designer.” 

From his reading of the intelligent-design 
record, Rothschild suspected that a star 
witness for the defense, Michael Behe, a 
biochemist from Lehigh University in Penn- 
sylvania, would wither under tough ques- 
tioning. Behe, on the stand, argued that 
intelligent design is “a scientific theory that 
proposes that some aspects of life are best 
explained as the result of design.” Denying 
that intelligent design is rooted in religious 
beliefs or convictions, Behe said the con- 
cept “is based entirely on observable, empir- 
ical, physical evidence from nature plus log- 
ical inferences.” The “best, most visually 
striking” example of design, he testified, is a 
bacterial flagellum, which he compared to 
an outboard motor that bacteria use to 
swim. The flagellum, he claimed, represents 
a “purposeful arrangement of parts” that 
“bespeak design.” 

Rothschild led Behe through a long dis- 
cussion of bacterial basics. “Now, the in- 


telligent designer,” Rothschild asked, “when 
he was forming a bacterial flagellum mil- 
lions or billions of years ago, you’re not sug- 

years ago, y 2 





gesting he was actually modeling his design 
after a manmade rotary motor which didn’t 
exist until the last century?” Wouldn’t a cred- 
ible explanation, he wondered, be an evolu- 
tionary explanation—that is, a subset of 
parts eventually evolved to become, through 
natural selection, the bacterial flagellum? 

And, asked Rothschild, wouldn’t noxious 
entities like the AIDS virus and anthrax 
qualify as designer products? “Can you 
explain why would the intelligent designer 
design an irreducibly complex system and 
then another one to combat or fight it?” 

In his questioning of Behe, who wrote a 
major text of intelligent design, Darwin’s 
Black Box, Rothschild pounded away par- 
ticularly on the nature of science. His strat- 
egy, he says, was to get the adherents of in- 
telligent design to acknowledge that “in- 
telligent design is explicitly an attack on 
how science is currently practiced, and the 
only way you can call intelligent design sci- 
ence is if you redefine science to allow for 
supernatural causation. So that was what 
we presented, the argument that you can’t 
have the supernatural be part of science. It 
doesn’t mean the supernatural isn’t true. It 
doesn’t mean God doesn’t exist. God could 
very well exist, but that’s not knowable by 
science.” 

Behe turned out to be an un- 
witting contributor to that strate- 
gy. At one point, Rothschild sur- 
rounded him with a pile of fifty- 
eight articles, nine books, and a 
couple of book chapters, all of 
which documented the evolution 
of the immune system. In Darwin’s 
Black Box, Behe claims that there 
was no way to get from the precur- 
sor to the final immune system; he 
could not find a single peer-re- 
viewed article, he wrote, on how 
the immune system evolved. Roths- 
child says, “He has raised the bar 
for what science has to demon- 
strate, so that you have to almost 
evolve the immune system in the 
lab in front of his eyes to satisfy 
him. It’s really very insulting to all 
the scientists who do this research 
and publish these articles, saying, 
none of it is good enough for me. 
And at the same time, he doesn’t 
submit any of his own articles for 
peer review.” 

At the trial, Rothschild pointed 
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Tree of life: journal page from 
Darwin exhibit at New York’s American 
Museum of Natural History 


out that evolutionary theory has produced 
140 years of scientific papers. “Zero is the 
number of articles in peer-reviewed scientif- 
ic journals that argue for intelligent design 
of complex molecular systems.” There are 
“gaps or unexplained phenomena” in all 
scientific theories, including germ theory, 
atomic theory, and plate tectonics, Roths- 
child said. “You’re not aware that students 
are taught some other theoretical perspec- 
tive so that they can understand the facts 
and not confuse germ theory with germ 
fact?” Why should evolution, he inquired, 
be singled out for its problematic qualities? 
Intelligent design, Behe conceded, doesn’t 
accommodate the common definition of a 
scientific theory, at least the definition out- 
lined by the National Academy of Sciences 





a well-substantiated explanation of some 
aspect of the natural world that can incor- 
porate facts, laws, inferences, and testable 
hypotheses. Under Behe’s broad definition, 
wouldn’t astrology be considered a scientific 









theory, even though it pro- 
poses no explanation for [7 coult 

; d We GCUUIU 
physical laws? Rothschild [i i 


how | 
asked. “There are many [UUM 


things through the history | 


of science which we now | 
think to be incorrect which _ | 
would fit that definition,” | 
responded Behe. “Yes, astrol- 
ogy is, in fact, one, and so is 





the ether theory of the prop- 


L 





t may be scientifically 
insubstantial, but the 
Dover policy would 
seem to square with 
| the sentiments of much of 
the American public. A 
Harris poll conducted last 
June showed that 55 per- 
| cent of adults surveyed be- 





lieved that children should 
be taught creationism and 





agation of light.” 

Rothschild noted that no major scientific 
organization has endorsed the science or the 
teaching of intelligent design, and that 
even Behe’s closest colleagues in Lehigh’s 
biology department uniformly support evo- 
lutionary theory and see no basis in science 
for intelligent design. “Although I do think 
that intelligent design is well substantiated, 
I think there’s not ... an external commu- 
nity that would agree that it was well sub- 
stantiated,” Behe said. 


intelligent design along 
with evolution in the public schools. The 
same poll found that 54 percent did not 
believe humans had developed from an ear- 
lier species. Such persistent anti-evolution- 
ary thought in America has a lot to do with 
American religiosity. In his classic Anti-In- 
tellectualism in American Life (1962), histori- 
an Richard Hofstadter observes that the 
Scopes trial put into high relief “the junc- 
ture between populist democracy and old- 
fashioned religion.” 
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logram from Darwin exhibit 

1 Museum of Natural History 
olutionary relationships among 
groups of primates 


i, “Religion and the Re 


In a 1988 ess 
urgence of Conservatism,” Duke professor 
of political science Mic hael Gillespie and 
Michael Lienes« h, a ¢ olleague al the Uni 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
noted an apparent paradox with politics 
and religiosity; The United States, unlike 
Britain—where the currency now carries 
Darwin's image—has no established church. 
But that fact has forced religious denom 
inations to struggle for political power as 
one of numerous interest groups and has led 
them to forge strong connections with POV- 
ernment. Historically, they wrote, Evan- 
gelicalism in particular has influenced 
American politics through its egalitarian 
and individualistic impulses. It has also 
campaigned against aspects of moderni- 
zation and secularization, particularly the 
perceived breakdown of social mores. Evan- 
gelicals offered themselves as “a rallying 
point for conservatives to take the offensive 
in reasserting their role as cultural cus- 
todians, defenders of traditional rural and 
small-town values.” 

the 1920s, 


were looking askance at classrooms accom- 


By custodial conservatives 
modating Darwin. That sort of accommo- 
dation would fire up their moralistic cru- 
sade. More than seventy years later, former 
Speaker of the House Tom DeLay, reflect- 
ing on the Columbine High School mas- 
sacre, ascribed youth violence in part to 
“the teaching of evolution in the schools.” 
But 
more than the pull of reli- 


the debate reveals 

gion; it also points to distrust — | 
of the expert and the intel- 
lectual. William Jennings 
Bryan’s “full-throated as- 
saults upon the ‘experts’ were 
symbolic of the sharply devi- 
ating paths being taken by 
the two sides,” according to 
Hofstadter. Taking that idea 
into the present, Franklin 
Foer, a senior editor at The 
New Republic, argued last 
summer in the magazine that, 
“Since its inception, modern 
American conservatism has 
harbored a suspicion of ex- 
perts, who, through adher- 
ence to inductive reasoning 
and academic methodolo- 
gies, claim to proy ide obje & 
322. «O 
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al species to their descendants. 
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contrasts American cultural tendencies— 
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tive research and analysis.” 
The Bush administration, 
in his view, “takes the radi- 


large membership in religious institutions, 
disdain for the cultural elite, resistance to 
authority, and broad acceptance of the idea 
that one’s station in life is earned and not 
with the 


cally postmodern view that 
‘science,’ ‘objectivity,’ and 





| ‘truth’ are guises for an the product of random forces 


ulterior, leftist agenda, that opposite tendencies in European societies. 
experts are so incapable of _ Rosenberg was cited in the Dover testimo- 
ny; the defense referred to one of his arti- 


cles in the journal Biology and Philosophy, 


dispassionate and disinter- 
ested analysis that their 
work doesn’t even merit a which, by their interpretation, documented 
| hearing.” the culturally “destructive power” of Dar- 
| Duke philosophy profes- winian theory. On matters of science, 


sor Alexander Rosenberg Americans show “a huge schizophrenia,” he 


says. They’re eager to claim the benefit of 
scientific advances. But they often see sci- 
ence as inappropriately privileged or just 
another special interest. (A cartoon that’s 
become popular with his colleagues shows a 
conversation between a doctor and a cre- 
ationist-patient; the doctor says he needs to 
know “whether you want me to treat the 
TB bug as it was before antibiotics or as the 
multiple-drug-resistant strain it has since 
evolved into.”) 

“Even in the university, you’ve got aca- 
demics in humanities departments, post- 
modernists, deconstructionists, people who 
are on the anti-science side of the culture 
wars,” says Rosenberg. “They'll make com- 
mon cause, in fact, with the fundamentalist 
Christians in their repudiation of the spe- 
cial authority of science as a description of 
reality—except when they flick on a light 
switch, or get on an airplane, or go to the 
doctor. They have nice rationalizations for 
that schizophrenia. But in my opinion, it’s 
just a silly attitude.” Among academics, he 
says, advancing the agenda of the Enlight- 
enment has become unfashionable. 

A world that’s disordered and changeable 
isn’t a God-deprived world, says David 
Steinmetz of the Duke Divinity School. But 
a world in which the end point of human 
life is purely the passing on of DNA— 
Darwinism understood as an extreme ma- 
terialistic philosophy—is not going to be 
seen as theologically defensible. 

Steinmetz is sympathetic to the views of 
the archbishop of Vienna, Christoph Schon- 
born, a theologian who is close to Pope 
Benedict XVI. Last summer, in an op-ed 
column in The New York Times, he wrote, 
“Evolution in the sense of common ances- 
try might be true, but evolution in the neo- 
Darwinian sense 





an unguided, unplanned 
process of random variation and natural 
selection—is not.” Steinmetz says the notion 
of a universe that’s random, purposeless, 
and pitiless, where life begins as an accident 
or a cosmic afterthought, isn’t particularly 
new. The idea that the universe comes into 
being by atoms bumping into each other 
was argued by Lucretius, the ancient Roman 
philosopher. 

“But, then, you have to explain other 
things, don’t you? You have to explain the 
existence of pity in a pitiless universe. You 
have to explain mercy and kindness. You 
even have to explain, from time to time, 
sanctity. The universe should have no place 
for any of those things. And yet it does. So 
you can accept the notion that there has 
been change over time; animals do, in fact z 
evolve—you can go through the layers of © 
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AN EDUCATION IN EVOLUTION 





cience, Religion, and Evolution” is a yearlong 
campus theme—the focus of the first annual lec- 
ture series sponsored by the Provost's Office. 
According to Provost Peter Lange, this year’s lec- 
tures are meant to “illuminate questions such as: What are 
science and the scientific method, and how do these engage 
the subject of evolution? What is the historical relation- 
ship of religion and science? How has the theory of evolu- 
tion itself evolved, and what are the pre-eminent scientific 
puzzles in the theory? What is the relationship of religious 
belief to the theory of and empirical support for evolution?” 
Fresh from his win in the Dover, Pennsylvania, intelli- 
gent-design case, lawyer Eric Rothschild ’89 visits on 
March 30. Among the other speakers in the series are 
Sean Carroll of the University of Wisconsin, on “Endless 
Forms Most Beautiful: The Expanding Science of Evolution 
and Why It Matters”; John F. Haught of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, “God After Darwin: Evolution and the Question of 
Divine Providence”; Simon Conway Morris of the University 
of Cambridge, “Darwin’s Compass: How Evolution Dis- 
covers the Song of Creation”; and Daniel Dennett of Tufts 
University, “Darwin, Meaning and Truth.” 
The broadest cultural assessment in the series came 
from Edward J. Larson of the University of Georgia, who 
spoke on the controversy over teaching evolution—which, 


Awaiting verdict: Scopes, left, convicted and fined 
for teaching evolution in 1925, with Dudley Field Malone 
of his legal defense team 


he noted, has focused always on “the minds of American 
high-school students.’ The Scopes trial in 1925, he said, 
pointed to “evidence of a cleavage between traditional 
values and modernity.’ The trial, the first to be broadcast 
in U.S. history, didn’t create that cleavage. But it exposed 
a growing divide between a “God-fearing majority and a 
cultural elite,’ Larson said. “It was a media sensation then, 
the stuff of legend thereafter.” 

John Scopes, a high-school biology teacher, lost his 
case—a reflection of the fact that the Supreme Court 
hadn't yet ruled that the First Amendment, including its 
ban against the establishment of religion, applied to the 
states. But most cultural observers believed the trial was 
a draw. “Not a single editorial said the trial was decisive. 
They all thought this issue would only get bigger,” Larson 
noted. Over time, he added, opponents of evolution have 
shifted their position that evolution should be removed 
from the curriculum altogether. They've insisted that cre- 
ationism should be granted equal time, or, more recently, 
that evolution should be treated as “just a theory.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise 


For videos of the speakers: 





w.provost.duke.edu/speaker 
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fossils and see the changes. But you can, at 
the same time, reject the idea of aimless- 
ness. There are some things that are simply 
beautiful in their structure and operating 
mechanisms.” 

Biology may be beautiful, and so may reli- 
gion, but the issue of the origin of life is up 
for grabs, says Matt Cartmill, the biological 
anthropologist. “The basic problem is we 
just don’t have the direct evidence. We 
don’t have rocks from the relevant period, 
because old rocks are rare. Old rocks get 
eroded out of existence by rain and buried 
by tectonic plate shifts.” 


“There are really two questions here,” he 
adds. “One is how did life get started? | 
don’t think anybody really knows how life 
got started. You can say, if you want, that 
divine intervention must have been neces- 
sary. All you’re saying, though, is that you 
don’t have an explanation: I don’t believe 
differently, and therefore it didn’t happen 
differently. That’s not a very good argument. 
The reason that intelligent design isn’t an 
alternative theory is that it isn’t a theory. 
What does it predict? Well, it doesn’t pre- 
dict anything. There simply isn’t anything 
that follows from the idea that, let’s say, 
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human beings talk because God wants them 
to talk. It’s another way of saying, I don’t 
know why human beings talk from the 
standpoint of theory construction. 

“But the question of the origin of life is 
different from, let’s say, the question of the 
origin of grasshoppers or pheasants or aard- 
varks or human beings. Those things we 
have evidence for; they fit general patterns 
that we know something about.” 

Evolution doesn’t just reward random- 
ness, Cartmill says. It’s a process of random 
change coupled with selection for the char- 
acteristics most likely to produce success. 
“That’s how animal breeding, or artificial 
selection, works. You wait until a nifty mu- 
tation turns up, and then you glom onto it 
and breed to it. Darwin’s argument was that 
nature does the same thing, except more 
slowly and less efficiently—and without 
any intervention of intelligent planning.” 

From the courtroom in central Pennsyl- 
vania, Judge Jones intervened strongly in 
the Dover intelligent-design controversy. 
His opinion, handed down in late Decem- 
ber, was withering. The board’s policy was 
“imprudent and ultimately unconstitu- 
tional,” he ruled, and the citizens of the 
Dover area were poorly served by the group 
that pushed for the change. Intelligent de- 
sign is not science, and it “cannot uncouple 
itself from its creationist, and thus religious, 
antecedents.” The board relied solely on ad- 
vice from religiously minded organizations, 
not scientists or science educators, he found. 
“The breathtaking inanity of the board’s de- 
cision is evident when considered against 
the factual backdrop which has now been 
fully revealed through this trial.” He saw it as 
“ironic that several of these individuals, who 
so staunchly and proudly touted their reli- 
gious convictions in public, would time and 
again lie to cover their tracks and disguise 
the real purpose” behind the new policy. 

Eric Rothschild says he wasn’t surprised 
that his legal team’s arguments prevailed in 
the case. “I felt extremely strongly that we 
were right on two levels. One, the evidence 
of the board’s religious purpose was over- 
whelming.” The trial brought up the so- 
called “wedge document,” prepared by the 
Seattle-based Discovery Institute, which 
associates Darwinism with atheism and 
moral decline. The document, drafted in 
1999, calls for a science consonant with 
Christian convictions, and embraces intel- 
ligent design as “a wedge” in the battle of 
ideas. “Second, if we could present all the 
scientific evidence and have the opportunity 
to cross-examine the defendant’s experts, 
the case that intelligent design is religious 
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ick in the news: Charles Darwin, left; 
in evolution of horse, below, 


and not scientific was overwhelming. | 
wanted it to be virtually impossible for a 
judge who sat and listened closely to the 
evidence to rule any way other than in our 
favor.” 

Rothschild says he hopes the firmness of 
the Dover ruling will stymie further at- 
tempts to introduce intelligent design into 
the classroom. After all, he says, he and his 
team never felt they had a bad day in court. 
(In a survival-of-the-fittest episode, Dover 
voters threw the school board out of office 
even before the judge’s verdict.) 

The advocates of intelligent design are 
apparently, however, highly adaptable. Near 
the end of the Darwin exhibit in New York, 
visitors find two symbols of different view- 
points. One is a display of bone structures 
that showcases the morphological relation- 
ship of forelimbs across species. Those same 
structures, originating in a Common ances- 
tor, evolved so as to allow chimps to climb 
trees nimbly, whales to exercise their flip- 
pers for moving effortlessly through water, 
and bats to fly via their well-honed wings. 
And just around the corner, 
as another element of the 
exhibit, is a sticker formerly 
placed in biology textbooks 
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3 Up, in Cobb County, Georgia. 
ratiyi] It states that “Evolution is a 


Pr theory, not a fact, regarding 
the origin of living things. 





| This material should be ap- 








proached with an open 
mind, studied carefully, and 
critically considered.” 

Just a week after the Do- 


efficiently —and without ver trial concluded, the 


Kansas Board of Education 
voted in a new set of stan- 


intelligent planning.” dards that question the pri- 


macy of evolution in the 





teaching of biology. Among 








the changes was a broad 
redefinition of science. According to the 
redefinition, science is just one of many 
explanations of natural phenomena, includ- 
ing supernatural causes. That notion, says a 
statement from the American Academy for 
the Advancement of Science, overturns 
“one of the cornerstones of scientific prac- 
tice for more than three centuries.” With 
four out of ten Americans accepting biblical 
creationism, there will be plenty of chal- 
lenges—in the courtroom and the class- 
room—for Darwin’s defenders. 
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Place for breaks: 


von der Heyden Pavilion 








An ambitious building program has changed the face of the campus, 
offering a physical framework for new ways of living, learning, and teaching. 


Bricks, and Mortar 


Bostock Library 


- Beside Perkins Library, behind Old Chemistry 

- October 2005 

- 126,755 square feet 

- Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott, 
architects 

- Perkins Tower; three-story gateway arch to 
Perkins; 4,480-square-foot, glass-walled Karl 
and Mary Ellen von der Heyden Pavilion; 9 group 
study rooms; 7 reading rooms, including two- 
story Carpenter Reading Room; 96 computer 
workstations; 87 carrels; Center for Instruc- 
tional Technology; Thomas Moser furniture 





Building for Success 


By JACOB DAGGER « Photos by MICHAEL ZIRKLE 


hen Abhijit Prabhu ’02 returned 
to Duke’s campus for a visit last 
November, he was surprised by 
how much things had changed in 
his absence. “It was clear to me,” he told a 
group assembled to dedicate the new Bos- 
tock Library, “that this is not the Duke | 
went to. My sister graduated in May, and 
this isn’t even the Duke she went to.” 

Prabhu’s observation was made in refer- 
ence to the bustling new library—as a stu- 
dent, he had served on its planning com- 
mittee—but his comments could easily ex- 
tend to the whole campus. Over the last 
four years, Duke has begun to unveil the 
products of an aggressive construction cam- 
paign. Since 2002, the university has com- 
pleted more than a dozen new projects— 
seven in the last year alone—including a li- 
brary, an art museum, a football building, 
two residential complexes, a four-part engi- 
neering complex, a public-policy building, 
an eye institute, two genetics research build- 
ings, and major additions to the Washing- 
ton Duke Inn and to the divinity, business, 
and law schools. Scheduled for completion 
this year are the 280,000-square-foot French 
Science Center, two medical-research build- 
ings, a nursing-school addition, and a stu- 
dent plaza. 

The new construction represents the uni- 
versity’s largest and most concentrated growth 
since East and West campuses were built in 
the 1920s and 1930s and may be seen as 
part of a nationwide building boom in high- 
er education. Yet Duke’s latest foray into 
the land of cranes and bulldozers represents 
not just an attempt to add capacity; it also 
demonstrates a new understanding of the 
way that students and faculty members live, 
learn, teach, and conduct research. The new 





buildings integrate public and social space 
with academic space to a degree not previ- 
ously seen on campus. Their interior layouts 
are designed to encourage formal group 
learning and informal interactions that 
administrators hope will lead to key academic 
advances and provide a physical framework 
for Duke’s emergent culture of interdisci- 
plinary research. At the same time, their 
exteriors reflect attempts to mesh modern 
architectural vocabulary with Duke’s tra- 
ditional Collegiate Gothic and Georgian 
styles. 

“What we’re doing,” says law professor 
Thomas Metzloff, who worked closely with 
planners on the law school project, “is re- 
conceptualizing how a student lives in an 
academic building.” The result is that “aca- 
demic” buildings are no longer designed for 
purely academic purposes. And, likewise, 
residential or socially oriented buildings are 
often instilled with some academic or prac- 
tical purpose. 

Among the most obvious manifestations 
of the new approach to interior space are 
the large public and social areas that have 
been created around campus. Seeds of this 
idea can be seen as early as 1994, with the 
large atriums in the Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy and Levine Science Research 
Center. But the intended use and purpose of 
these kinds of spaces have been expanded 
and refined as they’ve been incorporated 
into structures like the von der Heyden 
Pavilion, a glass-enclosed café located be- 
tween Bostock and Perkins libraries, the 
Fuqua School of Business’ Fox Center, and 
the large atriums in the Nasher Museum 
and the Pratt School of Engineering’s Fitz- 
patrick Center. 

University architect John Pearce says that 
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always existed as 
Baldwin Auditor- 


SsOme large spaces have 
part of Duke’s identity 
ium and the union building on East Campus, 
for example, and the Great Hall and Gothic 
Reading Room on West—but the tradition- 
al layout ot the university assumed a certain 
pattern to student life. [ypically, academic 
buildings housed lec ture halls, C lassrooms, 
laboratories, and offices. Libraries offered 
individual research and study space. It was 
left to the student center and the dormito- 
ries to host social activities. 

In the new academic buildings, students 
can grab a coffee and study alone or in groups; 


faculty members can meet or dine inform- 


na Friday in late December, second- 
year business student Joe Spies is 
meeting a classmate, Jeff Barber 
B.S.E. 


dent Center to discuss plans for a business 


’00, in Fuqua’s new Fox Stu- 


they hope to develop as they look toward 
graduation in the spring. The two sit oppo- 
site each other on leather sofas, propping 
their feet on a coffee table. Nearby, two law 
students are studying for an upcoming test. 
Beyond them, two women sit at a table 
against the windows, taking an exam on- 
line. In the center of the room, caterers chat 
as they set tables for an evening reception 
for the Executive M.B.A. Program. 


“Towertiew Drive, be 
+ July 2005 ally with students between classes; and de- Spies, who had considered attending ar- 
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partments can host special functions in the 


evening. These “living-room spaces,” as 


Pearce refers to them, entice “students to 
hang out there rather than retreat to their 
rooms.” And that, in turn, helps meet the 
larger university goal, he says, of promoting 
the integration of faculty members and stu- 
dents and making it easier for them to work 


and socialize together. 


Edifice complex: Rubenstein, foreground, models 
Sanford’s style, on horizon 


chitecture school before deciding on busi- 
ness, says he can’t help noticing the way the 
building’s design affects his academic exper- 
ience. Business school is not just about class- 
room learning, he says, but about making 
connections. “I was very interested in find- 
ing a place where people intersect, chaos 
occurs, and great ideas are generated.” 

The Fox Center does just that, he says, by 
providing a central place where people nat- 
urally congregate. The large, open main floor 
of the Fox Center comprises a dining room 
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Yoh Football Center 


« Behind Wilson Center, next to Wallace 
Wade Stadium 

= July 2002 

- 70,000 square feet 

- NBBJ 

‘Training and weight rooms; locker rooms; 
players’ lounges; offices, meeting rooms; 
indoor practice field 























with tables, chairs, and sofas that double as 
seating and workspace; an indoor patio used 
for receptions; a food-service area; and a 
twenty-four-hour snack bar. “This isn’t de- 
signed as a dining area,” observes Spies, 
glancing at his surroundings. “This is a social 
space that happens to have dining.” 

Jill Worthington, Fuqua’s associate dean 
for finance and administration, says the 
new building also encourages interaction by 
making it easy for students to stick around. 
Everything they need is here in one place, 
she says, noting that the center even in- 
cludes lockers, changing rooms, and show- 
ers for students returning from a midday jog 
through Duke Forest or preparing for an 
interview. 

In a similar fashion, the Fitzpatrick Cen- 
ter’s café and large enclosed atrium have 
given the Pratt School a new sense of self. 
“From my perspective, Pratt is now a place,” 

| says Robert L. Clark, Thomas Lord Profes- 
sor of engineering and senior associate dean 
of research for the engineering school. “Sure, 
the school existed before. But there were no 
spaces for students to gather between class- 








Inside Fitzpatrick: three-story atrium 
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- End of Science Drive, behind Bostock Library \ 
‘August 2004 


«322,000 square feet 
- Zimmer Gunsul Frasca Partnership 
- Four-building complex houses engineering and 


Fitzpatrick Center for Inter- 
disciplinary Engineering, ‘ 
Medicine, and Applied Sciences _\\' 





various medical departments; three-story, 
10,000-square-foot atrium; 206-seat auditorium; 
104,000-square-foot lab space; 10,000-square- 
foot conference center space; Duke Immersive 
Virtual Environment (full TS) 
reality theater, one of seven in world); modular 
teaching and research labs that can be adapted 
for different purposes; wet-bench laboratories; . 
café; cleanroom for nanotechnology research : $8 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION ON CAMPUS © 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5: 


Bostock Library 

Rubenstein Hall 

Yoh Football Center 

Fitzpatrick Center for Interdisciplinary 
Engineering, Medicine, and Applied Sciences 
Hugh A. Westbrook Building 

(Divinity School addition) 
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6. Nannerl 0. Keohane Quadrangle 

7. Washington Duke Inn addition 

8. Nasher Museum of Art 

9. Genome Sciences Research Building II 


10. Ruth and Herman Albert Eye 
Research Institute 


11. Lafe P. and Rita D. Fox Student Center 
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12. Bell Tower Hall 
13. Law School addition 


14. Ralph Snyderman MD Genome Sciences 
Research Building (GSRB1) 


interactive campus map: 
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in the shadow of Duke Chapel spires, above 








Nannerl 0. Keohane Quadrangle 





(formerly West-Edens Link) 


- Between West Campus and Edens Quadrangle 

« July 2002 

152,400 square feet 

- KieranTimberlake Associates LLP 

«3 residential buildings, total of 350 student 
beds; McClendon Tower with lounges, coffee 
shop, and diner; rooftop terrace 


es, to study, to work in groups. [Fitzpatrick] 
creates a place for that type of activity.” 

The type of public space provided by the 
Fitzpatrick Center’s atrium, and a planned 
entrance hall in the French Science Center, 
is especially useful in the context of those 
buildings’ focus on interdisciplinary research. 
In addition to the large public spaces, archi- 
tects worked to integrate features such as 
comfortable seating and dry-erase boards in 
the hallways to help stimulate “intellectual 
collisions”—planned or impromptu—among 
faculty members and students of the various 
disciplines housed there. 

Administrators also re-evaluated the way 
that space is apportioned in these buildings. 
Under the old system, faculty members were 
assigned offices and labs based on depart- 
ment. In Fitzpatrick, assignments are based 
on research interests, Clark says. As direc- 
tor of the Center for Biological Inspired 





Washington Duke Inn addition 

-Adjoins existing inn 

September 2005 

125,000 square feet 

- Rabun Hogan Ota Rasche 

- 100 new rooms and suites; 32,000 square-foot 
executive conference center with 9 new and 8 
reconfigured meeting rooms and 7,500-square- 
foot ballroom with outdoor terrace; fitness cen- 
ter; expanded restaurant 


Dramatic approach: ramp to McClendon Tower 
overlooks Keohane Quad 





Materials and Material Systems, he oversees 
a wing of the building that houses re- 
searchers from the biomedical-engineering 
and mechanical-engineering and material- 
sciences departments, whose research in- 
terests overlap. The new building is also 
designed to further eliminate boundaries 
between the school’s students and faculty 
members by intermingling labs used for 
teaching and for research. “That has always 
been our philosophy,” Clark says. “It is just 
evident now in the way space is laid out.” 


ealizing that students are collaborating 
» more than ever, planners have inte- 





\ erated not only large public spaces, but 
M@ WA also smaller, more intimate gather- 
ing places into many of the new buildings. 
The Bostock Library, for example, has nine 
group-study rooms, where students can meet 
to collaborate on homework assignments and 
projects, and seven larger reading rooms, as 
well as informal study spaces in the corri- 
dors that run through the archway between 
Perkins and Bostock. Like the new stacks, 
these spaces are well-stocked with comfort- 
able, upholstered furniture, painted in warm 
colors, and blessed with both natural light 
and wireless access. They stand in welcome 
contrast to the Perkins stacks—initially de- 
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signed to be a closed-stacks system—with their 
concrete floors and fluorescent lighting. 

Throughout the planning stages, library 
officials and architects focused on the chal- 
lenge of maintaining the library’s relevance 
in a culture characterized by the rise of the 
Internet, laptop computers, and wireless com- 
munications. Now that students engaged in 
research can access a wealth of resources— 
sitting at a desk in a dorm room or a table in 
Satisfaction, an off-campus hangout—plan- 
ners realized that, to draw them in, the 
library would have to evolve beyond its tra- 
ditional functions of simply providing books 
and research materials. 

So far, the new space has proved effec- 
tive. Thomas Wall, director of public ser- 
vices for the library system, says that library 


use on campus is already 40 percent higher 


than during the same period last year; cir- 


>) 


culation is up 30 percent. The group-study 
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The grand and the intimate: central 
public space, top, leads to pavilions, including 
study-storage space, above 


rooms, in particular, have become so popu- 
lar that students say they have trouble find- 
ing one that’s unoccupied. As a result, li- 
brary officials are rethinking plans for the 
upcoming renovation of Perkins Library in 
order to add more of those kinds of spaces. 
As Duke’s new buildings take on func- 
tions vastly different from their primary 
purpose—or more accurately, seek to serve 
that purpose in new ways—structures that 
are very different in theory develop surpris- 
ing similarities. Just as a library is no longer 
solely a place to store books and study in 
silence, a dormitory now provides much 
more than just housing. The new Bell Tower 
Residence Hall includes two classrooms and 
numerous study rooms, as well as a Duke 


Nasher Museum of Art 


- Campus Drive, at Anderson Street 

March 2005 

65,000 square feet 

* Rafael Vitioly Architects PC 

+ 13,000-square-foot, glass-enclosed Mary D.B.T. 
Semans Great Hall; 14,000-square-foot gallery 
space comprising three pavilions; 173-seat 
auditorium; community and university class- 
rooms; administrative offices; Museum Café; 
museum shop; 3 study-storage spaces 


Genome Sciences 
Research Building Il 


- Research Drive, next to Vivarium 

- July 2003 

122,000 square feet 

- Lord Aeck Sargent Architecture 

: Labs; offices; mouse facility; home to 
the Center for Population Genomics & 


Pharmacogenetics and the Center for 
Models of Human Disease 


police substation and a branch of student 
health services. 

Likewise, the new Nasher Museum of Art 
is more than a place to display paintings 
and sculpture. Much of the early praise for 
the Nasher has been a response to its soar- 
ing glass atrium and the elegant gathering 
place that it encloses. It’s “almost like an 
Italian piazza, where coming is an exciting 
experience.” observes Anne Schroder, an 
associate Curator. 

But she and other museum officials hope 





Ruth and Herman Albert Eye 
Research Institute 


- 2351 Erwin Road, beside Duke Eye Center 
- December 2004 
72,000 square feet 
- Duda/Paine Architects LLP 
- Ophthalmology offices, laboratories, 
and equipment 


Not all business: McClendon dining 
room, break space, and more serve Fuqua School 


that the excitement will extend to the 
spaces created within the museum to ac- 
commodate teaching and research in ways 
the old museum could not. For formal class 
meetings and lectures, the museum boasts a 
small, wood-paneled lecture hall and a sem- 
inar room with floor-to-ceiling windows on 
three sides. In the Nasher’s basement are 
three large storage rooms devoted to ob- 
jects, paintings, and works on paper, respec- 
tively, but also equipped with space to host 
classes of fifteen students for up-close view- 
ings of art that would otherwise be shelved 
awaiting display. 

This semester, Zoé Kontes, a visiting as- 
sistant professor of classical studies, is making 
good use of the rooms for her class on Greek 
art and architecture. She knows firsthand 
the benefit of these types of spaces. As a 
doctoral student in old-world archaeology 
and art at Brown University, she made an 
important discovery, thanks to similar facil- 
ities at Brown’s neighbor, the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

She was assigned to study a fragmentary 
Roman statue thought to be a copy of a 
Greek Diadoumenos, an athlete putting on 
a headband. But after examining the piece 

















Student Center 


- Between east and west wings of Fuqua 
School’s Thomas F. Keller Center 

‘August 2002 

- 84,600 square feet 

* Perkins + Will 

« Glass-walled McClendon Dining Room; 
Kirby Winter Garden; three food-service 
areas; 24-hour, self-serve food bar; student 
communications center; changing rooms, 
showers, student lockers; staff and Ph.D. 
student offices; 36,500-square-foot faculty- 
and administrative-office tower 


up close, she realized that it had been wrongly 
identified. 

“Being able to see an ancient object that’s 
not enclosed in a glass case, or even one you 
can actually hold, is really exciting for stu- 
dents,” she says. “It gives you a connection 
with the objects in a more real way.” 
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ust as the new buildings feature a 


LLM ldin Y OF USE 1 ack TLIC, SOK ial, and 


residential—their facades represent a 

blending of different aesthetics and 
periods. The aim is to complement Duke's 
traditional stone-clad, Collegiate Gothic 
look with LOT contemporary materials and 
styles. It’s an attempt to keep everything 
looking like Duke, while at the same time 
building a proper 


balan« Ine the budget 


Bell Tower Hall 


« East Campus, beside Randolph Hall 

* July 2005 

60,000 square feet 

‘Architectural Resources Cambridge 

«3 residential floors with 138 student beds; fac- 
ulty-in-residence apartment; 2 classrooms; 
2 tutoring rooms; media room; games room; 
soundproof music room; kitchen; 6 study 
rooms; 3 lounges; “The Oasis” student health 
center; Duke police department substation; 
wireless Internet access 


Collegiate Gothic building these days is 
almost prohibitively expensive. 

For those buildings that are on ot adja 
cent to the main quad—Bostock and the 
div Inity-sc hool addition planners decided 
it was worth the extra expense to recreate 
the look of the surrounding buildings. In the 
case of the divinity-school addition, this 
included craft Ing eleven limestone finials to 
complement those on Duke Chapel. Each 
finial took 280 hours to complete. Archi- 
tects worked hard to make the new building 
attach seamlessly onto the north end of the 
original 1926 structure, and even up close it 
is difficult to determine where the old stone 


work ends and the new begins. 


Expense aside, those buildings are prob- 


ably the easiest to design, says Peter Romeyn 
‘71, a staff engineer in the university archi- 
tect’s office. “You don’t have to equivocate 
very much when it comes to deciding what 
is the appropriate architecture. When you 
start drifting way from the main quad, you 
are presented with architectural challenges 
and how to use contemporary materials in a 
way that reaches back to Collegiate Gothic 
architecture.” 

: home for historic bell, health 
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Law School addition 

«Science Drive, adjoins existing Law School 

December 2005 

- 30,000 square feet 

« Dagit Saylor Architects 

- Faculty offices; 6 new classrooms; law journal 
offices; law student clinics; 2 large lecture 
halls renovated; front of school refaced with 
Duke brick 





Ralph Snyderman MD Genome 


Sciences Research Building 
(GSRB1) 


- LaSalle Street, near Erwin Road 

«March 2003 

- 120,000 square feet 

* The Hillier Group 

- DNA banking facility; advanced genotyping 
facility; open, modular lab space; clinical, 
statistical, and analysis spaces; interior 
atriums; home to Center for Human Genetics 








One of the biggest challenges in this pro- 
cess has been finding an adequate substitute 
for the Duke stone that is a large part of the 
traditional Duke look but is also a large part 
of the expense of replicating it. Over the last 
ten years, Duke’s Executive Vice President 
Tallman Trask III, Pearce, and others have 
worked to develop a mix of bricks, the colors 
of which complement those of Duke stone. 
Dubbed “Duke brick,” the mix is cheaper 
and available in greater quantities than is 
Duke stone. “What we were trying to do,” 
Trask explains, “was to get a material where 
if you didn’t know any better and you were a 
couple of hundred yards away, you couldn’t 
really tell whether it was stone or brick.” 

Duke brick, earlier versions of which can be 
seen in buildings like the Schwartz-Butters 
building and the Wilson Center, is promi- 
nent in the facades of several of the new 
structures. The Fitzpatrick Center is mainly 
faced in Duke brick, as is the back of the 
new library. Keohane Quad is largely Duke 
brick, but designers made economic use of 
Duke stone on the McClendon Tower at the 
southeast corner and in decorative touches 
on the archways, in order to further tie the 
building to the rest of campus. 

“When you walk through the tunnels at 
Keohane Quad, you can touch Duke stone,” 


Walsh, ’85, MBA’8 
f) Access Media Advisory Ltd. 
gland 
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Academic buildings are no longer 
designed for purely academic pur- 
poses, and residential buildings are 
often instilled with some academic 
or practical purpose. 


Trask says. “It was more important to get it 
down where you can touch it than up on 
the top where you can see it. We’re just try- 
ing to think how limited use of stone can 
have the largest impact.” 

At the law school, it was as simple as a 
Duke stone wall at its Science Drive bus stop 
to complement the new Duke brick facade 
that recently replaced its old red-brick front. 
“Maybe no one outside the law school no- 
tices it,” “but | 
can’t tell you how many law students and 


law professor Metzloff says, 


professors have come in and said they love 
that wall.” The new facade itself, as well as 
Rubenstein Hall and a planned addition that 
would bring Fuqua out to Science Drive, 
would never be confused with Collegiate 
Gothic, but architects have used towers and 
windows in ways that suggest the older style. 

Trask and other university officials are 
enthusiastic about the way the new build- 
ings have come together, creating through 


online at 


their common elements a sense of coher- 
ence that is noticeably absent in the red brick 
buildings along Science Drive, the squat 
Edens Quadrangle, and the precast concrete 
Bryan Center. With Fitzpatrick, Bostock, 
and the divinity addition, in particular, Trask 
says, “we were trying to build a new quad- 
rangle with buildings that looked like some- 
body thought about them going together, as 
contrasted, for example, with Hudson, Teer, 
and the LSRC, where it looks like people 
were never talking to each other.” 

The construction of the new quad has 
created what Trask believes may become a 
new central corridor through West Campus, 
running from the main quad down through 
the new library archway, past the divinity 
addition, and through a second archway 
connecting Fitzpatrick’s east and west wings 
to Science Drive. 

It has also revealed views never seen be- 
fore. When engineering professor Clark sits 
at his desk in the east wing of Fitzpatrick, 
built on ground that used to be heavily 
wooded, the window behind him perfectly 
frames the east side of Duke Chapel. In the 
late afternoon, the setting sun will drop be- 
don’t always 
notice it,” he admits. “But when I have visi- 
tors, | open up the blinds.” ia 


hind the Chapel’s north end. “I 


a 
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BLACK ARTS 
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Disenfranchised 






M@ ot long after Conservatives gained 
® power in Great Britain under Mar- 
garet Thatcher, Eddie Chambers, a 
young, black art student, tore a print 
of the Union Jack into pieces and reassem- 
bled it in the shape of a swastika. The result 
was a powerful—and controversial—state- 
ment about what he saw as the appropria- 
tion of the country by racist ideologues. In 
the work, Destruction of the National Front, 
the Union Jack/swastika occupied the first 
of four panels. In the other three, Chambers 
gradually disassembled the image until it 
became an unrecognizable collection of frag- 


mented colors and shapes. Like the twist of 
a kaleidoscope that causes an image to blur 


momentarily before it resolves into a new 
pattern, Chambers’ final panel offered the 
possibility of transformation. 


Destruction of the National Front was a 
seminal work in what came to be known as 
the Black Arts Movement in Britain. The 
movement burst onto the art scene in the 
1980s, giving rise to both outrage and admi- 
ration, and, in the process, remaking British 
culture. The movement itself was a re- 
sponse to the social and political currents 
and tensions of the day and, at the same 
time, an effort to make the invisible—in El- 
lisonian terms—visible. There was a sense of 
urgency as artists “struggled to produce a 
public and vital black British identity,” says 
Ian Baucom, a professor of English at Duke 
and an expert in postcolonial studies. He 
compares the movement in importance to 
the Harlem Renaissance in the U.S. in the 
1920s, the Sophiatown arts movement in 
South Africa during the 1950s and 1960s, 





and the early-twentieth-century Celtic Re- 
vival in Ireland. 

Baucom is a co-editor—along with Sonia 
Boyce, a renowned artist, and David A. 
Bailey, a photographer and associate senior 
curator at the Institute of International 
Visual Arts (inIVA), in London—of a new 
book, Shades of Black: Assembling Black Arts 
in 1980s Britain, the first comprehensive 
look at the British Black Arts Movement. 
The book, which is co-published by Duke 
University Press, inIVA, and the African 
and Asian Visual Artists’ Archive, grew out 
of a series of conferences in England, at 

Yale University, where Baucom used to 
teach, and, in 2001, at Duke’s John Hope 

| Franklin Center. 

_ Inthe context of the British Black Arts 

| Movement, black was an expansive and in- 

| 

| 


clusive term that comprised people of Asian 
and Indian, as well as Caribbean and Afri- 
can, descent—people who came, or whose 
parents had come, to Britain from the for- 
mer colonies of the British Empire. To be 
“black” had resounding political conno- 
tations, Baucom observes. “ ‘Black’ in the 
1980s was a way of identifying people who 
had been disenfranchised, as well as making 
a kind of ethnic and racial mark.” 

The disenfranchisement came in various 
guises. Under Thatcherism, it was evidenced 
in the British laws of suspicion, know as 
“Sus” laws, which allowed the police to ar- 
rest people not just for crimes that had been 
committed, but also for crimes that they sus- 
pected might be committed, Baucom says. 
Black Britons believed that the police used 
the Sus laws to target, harass, intimidate, 


Eddie Chambers, Destruction of 
the National Front, 1980. 
Collage, four panels, each 14 x 12 inches 


and discriminate against nonwhite Britons. 
In 1981, tensions over the Sus laws and 
other factors led to the Brixton riots, three 
days of violence, looting, and burning. An 
official report published after the fact found 
that the riots “were caused by serious social 
and economic problems affecting Britain’s 
inner cities.” One of the main causes of the 
outbreak was “racial disadvantage that is a 
fact of British life,” the report found. 

Also contributing to the outrage expres- 
sed in the riot, and much of the Black Art 
that followed, was the British Nationality 
Act of 1981, which sought to define British 
citizenship in radically circumscribed terms: 
You were British only if you were descended 
from an ancestor born in the British Isles. 
The law abolished “the historic right of com- 
mon British citizenship enjoyed by the co- 
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Sutapa Biswas, Housewives with Steak-Knives, 
1985. Oil, acrylic, and pastel on paper, mounted 
on canvas. 96 x 108 inches. Collection of Bradford 
Museums and Galleries 


Lesley Sanderson, He Took Fabulous Trips, 1990. 
Pencil and acrylic on paper. 98 x 78 inches. 
Photograph by Neil Conroy 
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lonial peoples,” according to the Sunday 
Times. “In effect,” Baucom wrote in a 1999 
book, Out of Place: Englishness, Empire, and 
the Locations of Identity, “the law thus drew 
the lines of the nation rather snugly around 
the boundaries of race.” 

Too snugly for many Britons, the children 
of people who emigrated from the colonies 
in large numbers after World War II. By the 
mid-Seventies, those children—born in 
Britain—began reaching early adulthood 
and found themselves “really having to 
insist upon the validity of what it means to 
be black and British,” says Baucom. “And 
out of that kind of generational experience 
and experience of active disenfranchise- 
ment, alienation, and real discrimination, 
a variety of political movements emerge 
particularly young artists who want to rep- 
resent visually the reality of Britain’s multi- 
racial characteristics, what it means for 
the body politic to include black bodies, 
black cultures.” 

The question of how (and whether) to 
define a “movement” made up of so many 
threads—people, cultures, experiences—is 





Rotimi Fani-Kayode, Sonponnoi, 1987. Gelatine 
silver black and white with hand tinting. 

16 x 12 inches. Courtesy of Autograph: Association 
of Black Photographers, London 
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at the heart of Shades of Black. There are no 
easy answers. Many of the issues that spawned 
the movement “are as yet unresolved,” 
British scholar Stuart Hall writes in an 
essay, one of thirteen contributed by many 
of the major players in the movement, 
including artists and curators, as well as 
scholars. Theirs is a lively—and sometimes 
contentious—discussion. In the best tradi- 
tion of scholarly discourse, the essayists 
| debate how to analyze and present the work 
|created by these artists. They examine so- 





cial, political, cultural, and artistic currents 


that led to and ran through the movement, 
even as they disagree over the appropriate- 


ness of encapsulating such a diverse group of 


artists and body of work as a movement. 
“We wanted to maintain uncertainty 
about that,” Baucom says. “To listen to ar- 
tists who wanted to say, ‘This is an academic 
enterprise to classify this movement. There 
was no movement; these are artists.’”” Those 
artists produced work as varied as Rotimi 
Fani-Kayode’s Sonponnoi (1987), an elegant 





Baucom: book visually represents “what it 
means for the body politic to include black bodies, 
black cultures” 


photographic portrait that celebrates the 
nude, black masculine form, and Sutapa 
Biswas’ disturbing Housewives with Steak- 
Knives (1985), which depicts an ordinary 
Indian woman as Kali, the Hindu goddess of 
death. One of her four hands clutches the 
severed head of a white man; another, a 
bloody meat cleaver. 

And yet there is common ground, Bau- 
com says, the “sense that it has been a move- 
ment to engage, visually, the experiences, 
the aesthetic richness, and the vibrant cul- 
tural life of black Britons in the post-World- 
War II period.” Perhaps more significant, “it 
is a movement, also, to re-imagine the very 
contours of ‘Britishness,’ to expand and re- 
fashion understandings of what Britain is 
and what it will continue to be.” 

“There is a wonderful line in Salman 
Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses: ‘The trouble 
with the English is that their history hap- 
pened overseas, so they don’t know what it 
means.’ In one sense this movement can be 
understood to emerge when that overseas 
history came back to England in the person 
of these artists and they resolved to make 
themselves, and their histories, so vibrantly 
visible.” 
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Portrait of an ‘American Patriot’ 


Francis Brooke, a Democrat, joined GOP efforts to depose Saddam Hussein, serving as right- 
hand man to controversial Iraqi dissident Ahmad Chalabi. His motivation, he says, sprang from a 
combination of religious calling and noblesse oblige. By BARRY YEOMAN 


rancis Brooke was still asleep in 
Baghdad’s Mansour neighborhood 
when one of his houseboys came run- 
ning in, shouting about a commotion 
on the street outside. It was 10:30 on a 
Thursday morning, and Brooke had spent 
the previous night with Ahmad Chalabi, 
head of the Iraqi National Congress. The 
two men had eaten a late dinner—a heap- 
ing platter of rice accompanied by roasted 
lamb, tomatoes, eggplant, and okra—before 
retiring to Chalabi’s study to talk about the 
country’s political future. The sun was 
already rising by the time Brooke left his 
friend’s townhouse, crossed the street, and 
crawled into his own bed. 
Chalabi owed his sandy-haired neighbor 
a lot. Brooke ’83 had spent more than a 
decade promoting the legitimacy of Iraq’s 
political dissidents, many of whom had fled 
the country after a 1958 military coup. Un- 
til recently, Chalabi had been considered 
the most promising of those dissidents—a 
likely successor to Saddam Hussein—by 
neoconservatives like Vice President Dick 
Cheney and former Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary Paul Wolfowitz. A U.S.-educated for- 
mer banker, he had won allies within the 
Bush administration with his Western style, 
his support for Israel, and his prediction 
that Saddam could easily be toppled. Even 
atter Chalabi fell out of favor, his American 
consultant Brooke maintained relationships 
with key officials like John Hannah ’84, 
Cheney’s national security adviser. “I was 
on the phone twice a day with the White 
House,” Brooke says. 
So when the houseboy barged into his 
bedroom in May 2004, “I assumed it was a 
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screw-up,” Brooke says. Leaving his pistol 
under the pillow, Brooke threw on some 
flip-flops and ran outside in his Duke bas- 
ketball shorts and a T-shirt in time to wit- 
ness a raid on Chalabi’s house. With U.S. 
soldiers and contractors standing by, Iraqi 
police had swooped inside and rousted 
Chalabi from his bed. “The whole thing was 
just complete confusion,” Brooke recalls. “I 
started screaming, ‘Who’s the commanding 
officer?” Someone directed Brooke to a 
young American soldier. “The guy said, 
‘Hold on, sir, I’m on the horn to higher.’ 
Then he disappeared with his Humvee, 
never to reappear again.” 

By morning’s end, police had raided not 
only Chalabi’s residence but also two offices 
of the Iraqi National Congress (INC). They 
pulled cables from walls and seized docu- 
ments, computers, and rifles. According to 
members of Chalabi’s staff, some of the con- 
tractors looted the politician’s refrigerator, 
helping themselves to baklava and diet 
soda. Afterward, U.S. and Iraqi officials said 
the police were hunting down fifteen INC 
associates accused of kidnapping, theft, and 
torture. Chalabi himself was accused of 
passing U.S. intelligence secrets to Iran, a 
charge he vigorously denied. 

Chalabi insisted he was being punished 
for criticizing the U.S.-led occupation of his 
country, particularly the slow transition to 
Iraqi self-rule and the decision to restore 
members of Saddam’s Ba’ath Party to power. 
To disseminate that message, Brooke booked 
him on the next Sunday’s talk shows. “I have 
become a person who is calling for complete 
sovereignty in Iraq,” Chalabi told ABC’s 
George Stephanopoulos during a live hook- 


up from Baghdad. “I refuse to have Iraq be- 
come a state of terror run by covert action 
agencies under diplomatic cover. That is 
the reason that all this is happening.” 

Brooke spent the next two weeks in 
Baghdad, working with Chalabi on the 
transition to the new government. Then he 
returned to Washington, where his family 
lives. In the taxi back from Dulles Airport. 
he called his wife, Sharon Hogan Brooke 
’83. She broke the news: London’s Sunday 
Telegraph had just published an article saying 
that a Baghdad judge had ordered his arrest 
“The warrant is for interfering with the 
work of the Iraqi police in their legitimate 
business,” Judge Zuhair Al-Maliky told the 
British newspaper. That day, Brooke pro- 
tested his innocence to The Washington Post, 
saying he hoped for “a fair venue to defence 
myself.” Privately, he found the notion of 
mounting a legal defense in Iraq unsettling 
“They are a sovereign court. They were in 
the middle of [the abuses at] Abu Ghraib 
That’s where I would have gone if I hac 
been found guilty.” 


he news of his impending arrest was ar 
unusually public moment for Brooke 
Since he first joined the effort to depose 
Saddam Hussein in 1991, the lanky 
Duke graduate has positioned himself square: 
ly behind the scenes. He has lobbied for key 
foreign-policy legislation, helped broker the 
relationship between Chalabi and U.S. offt 
cials, and even commanded a battalion of 
Iraqi soldiers, all without calling attention tc 
himself. A native Virginian descended from 
a prominent family of politicians and intel: 
lectuals (“From my point of view, my life 





begins many hundreds of years before I was 
born.”), Brooke describes his work in terms 
of both religious calling and noblesse oblige. 
eC 3 fei me D =) f= 

oming from a privileged enough back- 
ground that I’ve had time to ruminate on ex- 


istence, I ask, “Why are we here?’ ” he says. “If 


you are Christian, the answer is clear: The 
golden rule is to love God above all things, 
_and to serve others as you’d serve yourself.” 
_ For Brooke, this has meant helping Iraq 
‘make the switch from dictatorship to dem- 
/ocracy. He considers Chalabi the politician 
most capable of spearheading that transi- 
tion. It’s a controversial viewpoint, to put it 
mildly: Chalabi has faced criticism by every- 
one from former Secretary of State Colin 
Powell to Senator Hillary Clinton, and the 
Iraqi’s fellow citizens eye him with suspicion. 
“He is at his best working behind closed 
doors with a very small constituency of pol- 
iticians,” says Toby Dodge, a fellow at Lon- 
don’s International Institute for Strategic 
Studies. “He’s at his worst when he has to 
get democratic support, which he can’t do.” 
_ On Capitol Hill, many of Brooke’s fellow 
Democrats go further, calling Chalabi a 


shadowy opportunist who supplied the U.S. 


| 
| 





with faulty intelligence during the buildup 
to the 2003 invasion of Iraq. “Chalabi’s 
crimes cannot go unanswered,” Representa- 
tive George Miller, a California Democrat, 
said on the House floor last November, call- 
ing for the Iraqi’s arrest and interrogation. 
“Our idea of democracy is not propping up a 
bank swindler, kidnapper, and extortionist.” 

Brooke considers such rhetoric partisan 
and unfounded. He calls Chalabi a “fine 
man” whose values were forged as a Ph.D. 
candidate in mathematics at the University 


of Chicago during the social upheavals of 


the 1960s. “He loves the United States,” 
Brooke says of his Baghdad neighbor. “He 
thinks the model by which it allows its peo- 
ple to express their political will is a good 
example for Iraq.” 

Brooke first met Chalabi in 1991. He had 
graduated from Duke eight years earlier 
with a major in Medieval and Renaissance 
studies. After college, he says, “most of my 
friends went off to Wall Street and turned 
into arbitrage managers. They got estates 
on Fire Island and townhouses on the Up- 
per East Side. That was not my goal.” In- 
stead, he went into politics, working for 


Democratic Senate candidate Hamilton 
Jordan and helping the beer industry fight a 
beverage tax he calls regressive. 

Finally, after the first Gulf War, Brooke 
landed a job with a public-relations firm 
headed by John Rendon, former executive di- 
rector of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. His assignment was to mount a political 
offensive against Saddam Hussein. Rendon 
offered a salary of more than $200,000 a year, 
heady money for a thirty-year-old who hadn’t 
even paid attention to the war. Brooke says 
his boss was “vague” about naming the client. 
“He intimated it was the Kuwaiti govern- 
ment, but he never said so directly.” When 
Brooke called his father, a former military 
intelligence officer, the older man was more 
direct. “That’s a CIA job,” he correctly told 
his son. “You take it if you want it.” 

Brooke took it. Working from London, he 
spent his first month reading up on Iraq’s 
recent history. “It became clear to me that 
the United States had made a grave mistake 
by not finishing the job the first time,” he 
says. “President Bush the First had made a 
speech on Voice of America encouraging the 
people of Iraq to rise up against their dicta- 
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Brooke’s wife broke the news: A Baghdad judge had ordered his arrest “for interfering 
with the work of the Iraqi police in their legitimate business.” 


torship, and the Iraqi people had taken him 
at his word. Most of Iraq had gone completely 
out of control. The United States not only 
didn’t support the rebellion—they actively 
inhibited its success. From a moral point of 
view, it was horrible.” In his research, Brooke 
learned that the CIA had supported Iraq's 
Ba’ath Party in the 1950s and Sixties as an 
antidote to communism, paving the way for 
Saddam Hussein’s ascension. 

Brooke’s job at the Rendon Group had 
two prongs. First, he ran a PR campaign, 
complete with a traveling exhibition, de- 
tailing Saddam’s atrocities. (“Doing anti- 
Saddam propaganda is as easy as falling off a 
log,” he says.) Second, he helped organize 
Iraqi dissidents—some living in exile, others 
in Kurdistan—into a coalition known as 
the Iraqi National Congress. Working with 
Chalabi to plan the INC’s kickoff gath- 
ering, Brooke was taken by the exile’s “bril- 
liant intellect” and command of politics. 

Brooke stayed in London until 1994, when 
the Clinton administration shifted its focus 
away from supporting the Iraqi opposition. 
“I was sitting in a very nice office but es- 
sentially playing video games,” he says. He 
returned to the U.S. and settled in Atlanta, 
but not for long: In 1996, Saddam Hussein’s 
forces swept into Erbil, a Kurdish city under 
international protection. The Clinton ad- 
ministration failed to intervene, and the 
resulting massacre left hundreds dead. 
“People were calling from Iraq to Atlanta: 
‘They’re coming over the hill. They’re 
going to kill us,’” Brooke says. “I had 200 
people I knew lined up and slaughtered. I 
was physically ill for a long time. And I felt 
it was my responsibility to fix it.” 

Temporarily leaving his family behind, 
Brooke relocated to Washington’s George- 
town neighborhood, a short walk from the 
Presbyterian church one of his ancestors 
founded. (“We wanted to build a Southern 
church in Yankee land,” he explains.) He 
moved into a townhouse owned by Chalabi, 
and the two men cohabitated “as bach- 
elors.” Without drawing a salary—“Money 
shows up when you need it,” Brooke says 
he set out to shift U.S. foreign policy. 





rooke and Chalabi found their allies 
among Washington’s Republicans. 
Brooke, a lifelong Democrat, says 
he felt comfortable crossing party 
lines to seek assistance. “They’re friends of 
mine,” he says of the GOP leaders. “We all 
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went to the same country club. We have a 
very similar background. We’re American 
patriots.” Brooke says he met daily with the 
drafters of the 1998 Iraq Liberation Act, 
which called explicitly for military assis- 
tance to opposition groups seeking Saddam’s 
removal. The bill, introduced by Trent Lott, 
a Mississippi Republican, in the Senate and 
New York Republican Benjamin Gilman in 
the House, swept both chambers and was 
signed into law by President Clinton. 

The bill’s easy passage showed just how 
much traction Chalabi had gained in D.C. 
But the Iraqi’s popularity didn’t reach its 
apex until after President George W. Bush’s 
2000 election. In the new White House, 
Chalabi found an enthusiastic reception 
from neoconservatives: not just Cheney 
and Wolfowitz, but also Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld and Richard Perle, then 
chair of the Pentagon’s Defense Policy 
Board. Chalabi was an attractive embodi- 
ment of Saddam’s enemies. “He’s very adept 
at public relations,” says Azmat Hassan, a 
retired Pakistani diplomat who now teaches 
at Seton Hall University. “He speaks in the 
Western idiom. He dresses well. He had all 
the makings of an Iraqi who can impress a 
Western audience.” 

What’s more, Chalabi offered a compel- 
ling message. “He told the neocons what 
they wanted to hear: Iraq would be a free- 
market democracy supporting the United 
States and Israel,” says Toby Dodge, the 
Middle East scholar. “When someone says, 
‘Everything you want in Iraq, I can give to 
you,’ it’s like Christmas and Easter all rolled 
into one.” 

On September 11, 2001, Brooke heard the 
attack on the Pentagon from his George- 
town porch. He knew some of the victims, 
across the Potomac and in the World Trade 
Center. And he realized that the upcoming 
meeting of the Defense Policy Board, to 
which he was invited, would take on a new 
importance. A week later, he boarded a bus 
with the other meeting participants and 
traveled with police escort to the Pentagon, 
where the effort to recover bodies was still 
under way. 

Once inside, he listened as the secretive 
board heard from Chalabi and neoconserv- 
ative Princeton scholar Bernard Lewis. 
According to an account in Vanity Fair, 
Lewis spoke first, prodding the Pentagon to 
flex its military muscle in the Muslim 
world. Lewis also urged support for Iraq’s 


democratic reformers—‘“such as my friend 
here, Dr. Chalabi.” In turn, Chalabi told 
the board that Iraq possessed weapons of 
mass destructions (WMD) and possibly 
served as a breeding ground for terrorists. 

Coming out of the meeting, Brooke saw a 
rare opportunity. “The environment was 
red hot,” he says. Administration officials 
were eager for a confrontation with Iraq and 
looking for evidence of WMD to justify 
going to war. Seizing the moment, Brooke 
rustled up his contacts among Iraqi defec- 
tors. “I said, ‘If you’ve got it, bring it on, 
because now’s the time,’ ” he says. 

The stories that emerged were harrowing. 
A civil engineer named Adnan Ihsan Saeed 
al-Haideri reported that Saddam had hidden 
secret weapons laboratories inside subter- 
ranean wells and private estates, and un- 
derneath a Baghdad hospital. An army de- 
fector named Sabah Khalifa Khodada Alami 
described a terrorist training camp near 
Salman Pak, south of Baghdad. In the end, 
though, many of the stories didn’t check out. 
Saeed failed a lie-detector test, and none of 
the weapons he described ever emerged. 
U.S. officials now believe the Salman Pak 
camp was probably a counterterrorism facil- 
ity. In 2003, the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy concluded that most of the information 
provided by defectors recruited by the INC 
was practically worthless. 

Hassan, the retired diplomat, believes that 
in his eagerness to overthrow Saddam Hus- 
sein, Chalabi knowingly channeled bad 
intelligence. “This evidence was doctored,” 
he says. “It was cooked up. Ahmad Chalabi 
and the INC were behind this information. 
So surely they knew.” But Brooke says it was 
not the INC’s job to verify the quality of the 
reports. “A person comes to us and says, ‘We 
have information,’ ” he says. “We verify that 
the person is who he says. We know what 
tribe he’s from. We also verify the particu- 
lars of his CV: ‘He was a lieutenant colonel 
in the 5th Brigade from ’91 to ’92.’ That's it. 
There’s no sense of doing anything else.” 
Adds Brooke, “We haven't provided any 
false information to the United States— 
and no one can prove any different.” 


S. intelligence officials had long 
doubted Chalabi’s credibility. Two 
years ago, former CIA agent Robert 
Baer spoke with The New Yorke 
about Chalabi’s stint as a paid informan 
during the mid-1990s. “He was reporting n 


intel; it was total trash,” said Baer, whose 
book See No Evil inspired the recent movie 
Syriana. “The INC’s intelligence was so bad, 
we weren’t even sending it in.” 

Still, during Bush’s first term, the INC 
received $335,000 a month as part of an 
operation called the Information Collec- 
tion Program. Brooke was hired as the pro- 
gram’s chief analyst, and later named a 
colonel in a 700-man battalion of Iraqi- 
born soldiers whose job included hunting 
down Saddam’s loyalists. Brooke, who had 
no prior military experience, had insisted 
on the rank. “It’s absolutely obvious,” he 
declares, “that no Virginian can serve as less 
than a colonel in a foreign army.” 

In 2003, the U.S. military airlifted Brooke 
and his soldiers into Southern Iraq. Finding 
himself at an abandoned military base, he 
hitched a ride on an agricultural truck to 





Nasiriyah in search of water to drink and 
sheep to slaughter. (Five farm workers 


stayed behind to guarantee Brooke’s safe 
return. “It was my first experience taking 
hostages,” he says.) Eventually, Brooke’s 
‘battalion made its way to Baghdad, where it 
set up shop in the Iraqi Hunting Club, a 
once-Ba’athist country club adorned with 
|velvet furniture and red shag carpets. 
_ Brooke looks back at that period with great 
satisfaction. “We captured a lot of bad guys,” 
ihe says. “We got shot at some, and we shot 
back.” Dodging bullets, he says, didn’t faze 
him. “I’m from Virginia. I’m perfectly com- 
petent with weapons. Going to war is not 
unknown in my family.” He says he is par- 
ticularly proud of recovering $269 million in 
US. $100 bills—stashed by a nervous banker 
in a locked truck in downtown Baghdad— 
and returning it to the country’s central bank. 
According to General Richard Myers, 





the chair of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Cha- 
labi and Brooke’s operation provided infor- 
mation that “saved soldiers’ lives.” At a 
May 2004 hearing of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, Myers described the in- 
telligence as “accurate and useful in many 
cases.” However, that month the Pentagon 
announced it was ending the program. A 
later report by the nonpartisan Congres- 
sional Research Service cited the “escalat- 
ing” controversy over the “quality of the 
INC’s pre-war intelligence.” 

Two days later came the raid on Chalabi’s 
home. 


nan Iraqi court last year, Brooke was 
cleared of wrongdoing during the 2004 
raid. He continues to believe the inci- 
dent was revenge for Chalabi’s criticism 
of the occupation. “The raid was intended to 





demonstrate that Dr. Chalabi was an enemy 
to the U.S. and injurious to the new Iraqi 
state,” Brooke says. U.S. officials deny this. 
“This was an Iraqi matter, conducted by the 
Iraqi police,” Army Brigadier General Mark 
Kimmitt said at a Baghdad press briefing. 
Though he is no longer on the U.S. pay- 
roll, Brooke still commutes regularly be- 
tween Washington and Baghdad. He has 
watched his friend Chalabi rise and fall sev- 
eral times in both cities. In Washington, 
Chalabi was persona non grata for a while. 
Then, in November, he was invited to meet 


with Cheney, Rumsfeld, and Secretary of 


State Condoleezza Rice. Democrats were 
quick to express their outrage. “He is under 
active investigation by the FBI for having 
sold American secrets to the Iranians,” 
Senator Richard Durbin, Democrat from 
Illinois, said during a floor speech. “If this 
man is suspected of endangering our troops, 


he should be called in for questioning, if not 
more. Instead, he is being called in for a cup 
of coffee and a cookie.” 

Back in Baghdad, Chalabi allied himself 
with a Shiite religious coalition, which fared 
well in the January 2005 provisional ballot- 
ing, and was named deputy prime minister. 
But as the December full-term elections 
approached, Chalabi bolted from the ticket. 
Running instead on a secular slate, he re- 
ceived less than | percent of the vote. “He 
made a very bad calculation in thinking 
there would be an opening for people like 
him,” says Patrick Clawson, deputy director 
of the Washington Institute for Near East 
Policy. “An awful lot of voters wanted to 
circle the wagons and embrace ethnic unity.” 
Still, Clawson adds, Chalabi “remains one 
of the sharpest technocrats in Iraq. His day 
will come when there’s a peaceful Iraq.” 


By the time Chalabi’s day comes, though, 
Brooke may be gone from the scene. “Iraq is 
for Iraqis to govern,” Brooke says. He’s think- 
ing of turning his attention to problems with- 
in his own country. Despite the alliances he 
formed with the Bush administration, he 
remains a Democrat. “I am eager to come 
home,” he says, “and to work to help us pro- 
duce the next U.S. government.” 

Brooke also wants to make use of his ex- 
perience ferreting out information in Iraq— 
maybe to teach the U.S. government a thing 
or two. “The war has exposed a tremendous 
shortcoming on the part of the U.S. intelli- 
gence and military establishment,” he says. 
“As an American, it behooves me to address 
those shortcomings.” | 


Yeoman is a freelance writer whose work has 
appeared in The New York Times, Mother 


Jones, and Discover, among other publications. 
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Books 


Brother Men: The Correspon- 
dence of Edgar Rice Burroughs 
and Herbert T. Weston 

By Edgar Rice Burroughs and Herbert 

lr. Weston. Edited by Matt Cohen. 

Duke University Press, 2005. 310 pages. 
$21.95, paper. 


his correspondence traces the history 
of a friendship. Edgar Rice Burroughs 
(1875-1950) and I lerbert T. Weston 
(1876-1951), both youngest sons of 
wealthy Midwestern businessmen, met as 
cadets at Michigan Military Academy in 
Orchard Lake, probably in the autumn of 
1893, when Burroughs was eighteen and 
Weston seventeen years old. Once gradu- 
ated from MMA, Burroughs balked at re- 
maining in the family business, American 
Battery Company in Chicago. Instead, after 
a brief stint in the Army, he bounced from 
minor job to job for more than a decade. 

Then, in 1911, when he was thirty-five, 
he discovered his extraordinary gift for pop- 
ular writing and launched the John Carter 
stories and Tarzan adventures that made 
him one of the most widely read authors of 
the twentieth century. At last a success on 
his own terms, in 1919 he slammed the door 
on his Chicago past and moved to the San 
Fernando Valley in southern California, 
where he gave his most famous character’s 
name to a ranch, now the Los Angeles suburb 
of Tarzana. Weston, by contrast, after grad- 
uating from Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School, 
dutifully took up his post in the family bank 
in Beatrice, Nebraska, and started Nebraska 
Corn Mills, staying in Gage County, albeit 
with frequent travels, the rest of his life. 

“T have a recollection of the day I arrived” 
at Michigan Military Academy, Weston 
recalled in a 1927 letter, “and you hard- 
boiled up to me and asked if I had ever 
played football. I blushingly replied that I 
had played two games as end on the 
Nebraska ’Varsity [sic], and you almost 
kissed me!” Their correspondence might be 
seen as a continuing effort to sustain this 
youthful affection despite physical separa- 
tion, pressures of work and family, and other 
divergences in their lives. Even though the 
letters continued to flow between them for 
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Brother Men 


four decades, sometimes fre- 
quently, at others, desultorily, 
and with silences lasting as 
long as five years, the period 
of their most intense friend- 
ship was, from the outset, far 
behind them, encased in the glowing amber 
of youth. Already by the time of the Great 
War, when they were in their early forties, 
they speak of themselves as “old” and “de- 
crepit,” and receding hairlines and expand- 
ing waistlines are a staple of their humor. 
Burroughs was a disciplined professional 
author, yet news of his actual writing plays 
little part in these letters. When he does 
mention his work, it is often in the jocular 
pose of “poor, struggling young author” to 
Weston’s “poor man” in banter that they 
kept up for decades. “Everything is moving 
about the same here,” Burroughs wrote in a 
typical exchange in 1928. “I am trying to 
work hard on new stories in the constant 
battle against the wolf of which you pluto- 
crats know nothing.” Nonetheless, Weston’s 
admiration for Burroughs’ gift emerges 
unmistakably: “You know, and | well know, 
that you have something which make [sic] a 
tremedous [sic] popular appeal,” Weston 
wrote in 1933. “You have had many immi- 
tators [sic], as I well know, and not one of 
them has got to even First Base. There is 





some g-d d spark which you possess 
which just bars competition.” 

Yet apart from Burroughs’ own work, the 
two ignore literature. Instead, seasoned with 
frequent damns and exclamation points, 
their topics are the standard businessmen’s 
clubroom and parlor-car fare of the period: 
family, football, photography, animals, auto- 
mobiles, old school chums, investments (in- 
cluding joint, ill-fated speculations in a pro- 
posed Los Angeles airport and an airplane 
engine, two Burroughs enthusiasms), illness, 
death, taxes, politics (both were lifelong 
Republicans), prohibition, drinking, gam- 
bling, travel, the weather, and the relative 
advantages of the Nebraska and Southern 
California climates. They revered Theodore 
Roosevelt and admired Charles Lindbergh 
and Wendell Wilkie. 

By 1940, when the U.S. was teetering on 
the brink of another war, Weston excori- 





ated the “scum of Middle 
Europe” he saw in New York 
City. In reply, Burroughs pro- 
pounded his own ruthless 
updating of the Roosevelt 
Corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Within the Western hemisphere, 
he fulminated, “If we discover that fifth col- 
umn infiltration has made any country a 
menace to us, we shouldn’t stand on cere- 
mony or international law or ethics—we 
should just wipe that country off the face of 
the earth.” 

After such armchair aerobic exercises, 
Burroughs and Weston cooled down with 
nostalgic recollections. In the same letter in 
which Burroughs imagined wholesale exter- 
mination, he added, “You’re goddam right, 
the horse-and-buggy days were the best! 
What we didn’t know about, we didn’t miss. 
We didn’t have Brain Trusters, New Deals, 
Hitlers, Stalins, Mussolinis, Jim Farley, or 
FDR. We didn’t know when we were well 
off. We got along very well with one horse 
open sleighs, Annie Rooney, Anna Held, 
E.H. Sothern, Lillian Russell, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Graustark, and Jerome K. Jerome. 
Twenty-five miles an hour was too fast and 
Western Union was fast enough.” 

Matt Cohen, an assistant professor of 
English at Duke and a great-grandson of 
Herbert Weston, provides helpful notes. 
His critical introduction, however, is ad- 
dressed to the relative handful of cultural 
historians immersed in debates “about the 
nature of male subjectivity and the uses of 
homosocial intimacy,” and his critical jar- 
gon will baffle most readers. Certainly, he 
provides an informative historical context 
for Burroughs and Weston’s lives, but his 
cultural analyses often seem labored, and his 
generalizations about the broader signifi- 
cance of this correspondence unsupported. 


—John F. Kasson 


Kasson is a professor of history and American 
Studies at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. He is the author of several books 
on American cultural history, among them, 
Houdini, Tarzan, and the Perfect Man: The 
White Male Body and the Challenge of 
Modernity in America. 


Sermons from Duke Chapel: Voices 
from “A Great Towering Church” 


William H. Willimon, editor. Duke University 
Press, 2005. 384 pages. $34.95. 


an you remember your first glimpse 

of Duke Chapel? Mine was as a young 

teenager. The spectacular scene as 

my father’s car turned onto Chapel 
Drive made a strong impression on my ado- 
lescent psyche: Something was quite signif- 
icant about this university. While | might 
wish to think my decision to enroll was fully 
intellectual, | cannot deny the emotional 
hook set that day. 

Many a guest speaker also has felt a degree 
of awe from the Chapel pulpit. Former Dean 
of the Chapel William Willimon notes that 
the cavernous edifice can challenge preach- 
ers. Lighting makes it difficult for speakers to 
see their audience and to be seen. 

Willimon relates that once after he “had 
preached as well as | knew how, a woman 
grasped my hand as I stood at the door and 
said, ‘Would you please tell the lady who 
preached this morning that I thought she 
had a thoughtful sermon?” 

_ “T prayed that she had been seated in the 
last row,” he deadpans. 
~ To commemorate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of Duke Chapel’s groundbreaking, 
Sermons from Duke Chapel assembles fifty- 
eight notable sermons delivered there. The 
collection reflects diversity in theme and 
viewpoint. Speakers from Paul Tillich to 
Billy Graham have addressed war, racism, 
forgiveness, gender equality, literature, joy, 
the afterlife, and more. Willimon, now 
Methodist Bishop for North Alabama, 
notes that the Chapel has hosted “just 
about every prominent woman preacher in 
‘American Protestantism,” around a dozen 
‘Catholics, four rabbis, and numerous 
African-American preachers. 
Snapshots of several recurring themes 
‘can give a preview of the collection. Race 
relations figure prominently. In 1956, Duke 
religion professor Shelton Smith lamented 
the “anti-Christian assumption” that “the 
egro is humanly inferior to the white 
man. In the final analysis, our dual racist 
structure in the South rests upon that be- 








Sermons from Duke Chapel 


lief.” Smith advocated a bib- 
lical position: “There is nei- 
ther Jew nor Greek... neither 
slave nor free; ... for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus” (Ga- 
latians 3:28). EEE 

By 1978, Clarence G. Newsome 772, 
M.Div. ’75, Ph.D. ’82, then an instructor in 
the Divinity School and one of Duke’s first 
African-American doctoral candidates, was 
expounding from the Chapel pulpit on 
God’s nature and modern times. Newsome, 
now president of Shaw University and a 
Duke trustee, concluded that “in a society 
where permissiveness is the rule ... this 
God of love and righteousness is still the 
standard.” 

The need for forgiveness, which defines 
many human relationships, is another ser- 
mon theme. In 1963, German pastor Mar- 
tin Niemoéller told of imprisonment by 
Nazis in the Dachau concentration camp. 
From his solitary-confinement cell, he 
could see the gallows on which his com- 
rades were hanged and imagined invoking 
God’s wrath should executioners come for 
him. Then he reflected gratefully that Jesus 
“died a different way,” praying “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do!” Niemédller said he needed inner 
strength from a relationship with God—not 
merely Christian principles—to have such 
an attitude. 

Several sermons highlight coping with 
disappointment and difficulty. In 1957, Di- 
vinity School ethics professor Waldo Beach 
noted that in a success-driven culture, uni- 
versities “need also to educate for failure, for 
tragedy, for the perversities of human na- 
ture, the letdowns of human existence....” 
In 1994, Divinity School preaching profes- 
sor Carol Marie Noren compared a biblical 
storm at sea with storms of life that can test 
faith. She said the story of Jesus’ disciples’ 
fear during a storm held good news for those 
who, like her, could identify more closely 
with the fear of the “fainthearted followers 
... than with the courage of modern mar- 
tyrs.” Human weakness, she maintained, 
can be a channel for divine power. 

I laughed aloud as sociology professor 
Tony Campolo described entering a crowded 





ING CHURCH 


New York skyscraper eleva- 
tor, facing the sophisticated 
but joyless strangers, and sug- 
gesting they all sing “You are 
My Sunshine” to pass time 
on the lengthy ascent. They 
sang. This evangelical social activist’s ser- 
mon deftly blends the social imperative of 
Jesus’ mission with the spiritual emphasis 
on knowing God personally as he focuses 
on childlike joy. 

In discussing important social issues and 
ultimate questions, the collection provides 
reactions to history as it happened. June 9, 
1968, four days after Robert FE. Kennedy’s 
assassination, Duke theology professor Thor 
Hall scrapped his planned sermon to speak 
about killing. In September 1973, Billy 
Graham told his audience “There’s a little 
bit of Watergate in all of us.” He called on 
the entire nation, both Republicans and 
Democrats—his own party, he noted—to 
turn to God to restore the nation’s soul. 

These sermons evoked in me reflection, 
inspiration, occasional disagreement, and 
applause—as one might expect of oration 
emanating from a spiritual centerpiece in a 
marketplace of ideas. Reading and follow- 
ing text written for auditory rather than 
visual consumption can be challenging, 
however. Imagining speakers I had heard 
delivering their lines orally became my 
communication facilitator as | read. 

In the book’s final sermon, which he him- 
self delivered in 2003, Willimon noted that 
his Chapel audience routinely rated music 
higher than the sermons. “I try not to take 
it personally,” he quipped. “We have spent 
years educating you into the conceit that 
you have all you need to grasp the world ... 
to get the truth ... to ... make money off of 
your knowledge,” he told students. Yet the 
Chapel, Willimon continued, explores 
truth that is larger and difficult to grasp. “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life,” he said, 
quoting Jesus. “You don’t grasp him; he 
grasps you.” 


—Rusty Wright 


Wright 71 is an author, journalist, and univer- 
sity lecturer who has spoken on six continents. 
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pediatrician or a teacher, and at Duke, she’s 
been able to learn about newborns through 
a hospital internship and tutor elementary 
school students through a work-study job. 
But it wasn’t long ago that Joycelyne 
wondered if she’d be able to attend college 
at-all, let alone a private university. 





sie) yn solu | OS started a church 
nursery when she was in high school, and she knows she 
wants to work with children. She plans to become a 
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DUKE’'S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 





One of six children being raised by a single parent, 
Joycelyne moved with her family from Haiti to Florida when 
she was seven. After she was admitted to Duke, the 


university put together an aid package 
that would meet her needs without leaving 
alsa laesjeley=it-lalit-|me|-e)meymele-\W ine miceeanal—e 
family’s limited means. Now, Joycelyne’s 
family sees her as a role model. She’s the 
lilies) lam al-)mrclanli\ymcom-lac-iale ere) |(-1e [mm ele] @181-) 
doesn’t expect to be the last. 


Hill’s Touring Collection 
Concludes at Nasher 


omething All Our Own: The Grant 
Hill Collection of African American 
Art,” which began a six-city national 
tour at the Orlando Museum of Art 
in November 2003, culminates at Duke’s 





Nasher Museum of Art with a special ex- 
hibit from March 4 through July 16. The 
collection of Hill ’94, the former Duke bas- 
ketball star who now plays for the NBA’s 
Orlando Magic, includes forty-six paintings, 
collages, sculptures, and works on paper by 
the most important African-American ar- 
tists of the twentieth century. The exhibi- 
tion includes collages, prints, sculptures, and 
paintings by Romare Bearden, Elizabeth Cat- 
lett, and John Biggers. Alongside those works 
are moody, solitary paintings by Hughie 
Lee-Smith, paintings by self-taught artist 
John Coleman, and sketches and paintings 
by the late Arthello Beck Jr. 

“Tam especially pleased to bring art and 
basketball together at Duke during the mu- 
seum’s inaugural year—and at the start of 

















March Madness,” says Kimerly Rorschach, 
the Mary D.B.T. and James H. Semans Di- 
ector of the Nasher Museum. “Mr. Hill’s 
exhibition is an exciting opportunity for the 
useum to reach new audiences.” 

“Something All Our Own” coincides with 
he Nasher Museum’s “Conjuring Bearden,” 
new exhibition that explores artist Ro- 
are Bearden’s careerlong fascination with 
he “conjur” woman. Both shows will be ac- 
ompanied by a range of interdisciplinary 
rograms, including a two-day scholarly sym- 
osium on Bearden, a film series, jazz con- 
ert, and Family Day event. 

The Nasher Museum is the final venue 
ot the Hill collection, which traveled to 
ew Orleans, Baltimore, Dallas, Houston, 
nd the Basketball Hall of Fame in Spring- 
ield, Massachusetts. Hill and his wife, five- 
ime Grammy nominee Tamia Hill, collected 
orks over the past nine years to build 
‘Something All Our Own.” Hill, a six-time 


umni Register 


NBA AILStar, says his love of art and sports 
was inspired by his father, former Dallas 
Cowboys running back Calvin Hill. 

“I wanted to be like my father,” says Hill, 
an integral part of two Duke national cham- 





Elizabeth Catlett, Cartas, 1986. 
Lithograph, 28 x 19 inches. © Elizabeth 
Catlett. From the Grant Hill Collection 
of African American Art. 
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CAREER CORNER 
\sk the Expert 


I’m coming to the end of my two-year 
investment-banking analyst position, and 
I'm totally confused. I have a job offer 
from one of my clients and the opportunity 
to go to a good business school, but what 
I'd really like to do is run a nonprofit 
organization, 


@ ou're not alone in your confusion. 
WwW Hundreds of grads go into fields 

id such as finance because they have 

BM good grades, and employers come 
on campus to woo them. The downside 
is that having a good job offer makes it 
less likely that you'll think about where 
your interests and values really lie. The 
busier your job, the more inertia there is 
to stay in a similar field. 

If you go the nonprofit route, you're 
looking at a significant pay cut—espe- 
cially since you won’t start out running 
the place. But you don’t want to dip 
into your savings every month just to 
pay the rent and put food on the table. 
If you’re really serious, you’ve probably 
already considered making adjustments. 
No, you're not reverting to your student 
“ramen noodle” days, but it’s not a bad 
idea to invest in a cooking course. Con- 
sider organizations in small cities, where 
your finance experience might be truly 
welcomed and where the cost of living 
doesn’t eat up 95 percent of your salary. 
There’s no substitute for checking out 
assumptions about your new life with 
fellow alumni and friends in the field. 

If you don’t want to go cold turkey, 
consider taking a job using your existing 
skill-set in an organization where phil- 
anthropy is valued. You may get time 
off during the day to volunteer. Or, you 
might seek opportunities to serve on 
the board of a nonprofit while you 
weigh your options. Have the courage 
to follow your passion! 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send 
questions to career-alumni@studentaffairs. 
duke.edu. 


The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Contact racquel.williams@duke .edu. 
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TV Hoopla _ 


lue Devil basketball on television 

probably garners high ratings when- 

ever particular people congregate 

for Duke Club-sponsored hoops- 
watch parties. But the biggest draw of all 
is the Duke-Carolina game. On February 
7—from Miami to Toronto, Charleston to 
Honolulu, Oklahoma to Oregon—there 
were twenty official viewing venues in vari- 
ous pubs, breweries, sports bars, and steak- 
houses. 

Perhaps the largest gathering was on cam- 
pus, at the first Cameron Hoopswatch, 
sponsored by the Duke Alumni Association 
and The Inferno, the official student club of 
Duke Athletics and the Iron Dukes, and 


the Campus Council, the programming di- 








The Art of Networking 


early 2,000 students took part in 
Career Week, a roster of activities 
centered on choosing a career and 
setting a path to finding a job. 
Contributing to the panels of experts were 
160 alumni taking part in discussions and 
sessions in nearly every field, from the estab- 
lished to the entrepreneurial. There were even 
workshops for students on the rules of 
etiquette, wine tasting, and what not to wear. 





At left, Preston Whiteway ’04, Jonathan Bigelow 
’05, and Alexandra Eurdolian ’04 were panelists 
for “Short-term Opportunities.” Above, Capers 
McDonald B.S.E. ’74, center, at a networking 
lunch, is a biomedical engineer whose panel topic 
was “Starting a Business.” 





Remote Crazies: fans in Cameron celebrate 
Blue Devil-Tarheel game with contests, above, 
cheers and the wave, at right 


Romare Bearden, 
The Conjur 
Woman, circa 
1979. Collage on 
board, 23 x 15 
inches. Lent 

by Evelyn N. 
Boulware and 
Russell J. Goings. 


vision of student government. More than 
700 students and about 100 alumni and 
friends were able to watch the game on two 
147-square-foot projection screens. 

The inaugural event, called “Hoop Rush,” 
included a chicken-nugget eating contest 
during halftime. Contestants had five min- 
utes to eat a bucket of thirty-five McDon- 
ald’s Chicken McNuggets. Greg Tipton, a 
freshman, finished with a minute to spare, 
according to The Chronicle. There was also a 
Rock Lobster dance contest, and two door 
prizes, autographed basketballs, were awarded. 

First-year student Aubrey Bonhivert, who 
told The Chronicle that she usually watches 
basketball in the commons room of Als- 
paugh dorm, said, “Having all the fans there 
for the camaraderie—not to mention for 
support when we fell behind—made the 
game come alive.” 





pionship teams. “As a child, our home was 
filled with paintings, sculptures, and arti- 
facts from places throughout the world, but 
especially what my father calls “Third World’ 
art. It had a profound impact on me and 
shaped my own thinking about collecting 
African-American art and sharing my col- 
lection.” 

“Something All Our Own” was organized 
by Hill and Alvia J. Wardlaw, director/cura- 
tor of the University Museum at Texas 
Southern University and curator of modern 
and contemporary art at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston. The exhibition is sponsored 
by Wachovia Corporation. 


Get On Board 


he Duke Alumni Association is re- 
questing recommendations and nom- 





inations for membership on its board 
MS of directors. 

The DAA board comprises volunteers 
who advise the staff of the Office of Alum- 
ni Affairs on programs provided for current 
and future Duke graduates. Members repre- 
sent Trinity College, Engineering, and all 
other schools, including graduate and pro- 
fessional. 

Alumni serve two-year terms, and the 
board meets on campus three times a year. 
Please submit names to Sterly L. Wilder ’83, 
executive director of alumni affairs and 
DAA secretary, Alumni House, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708; sterly.wilder@daa. 
duke.edu. 
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Help Us Honor Alumni 


ominations for the Distinguished 
Alumni Award, the highest honor 
presented by the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation, are being accepted for 
2006. The annual award is made to alumni 
who have distinguished themselves through 
contributions to their field of work, in ser- 
vice to Duke University, or in the better- 


Transitions: 
The Sower 

in the Sixties, 
left, and today, 
newly restored 
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ment of humanity. All living alumni, other 
than current Duke employees, are eligible 
for consideration. 

Nomination forms are available on the 
DAA website, www.dukealumni.com. Click 
on “DAA Award” in the upper right corner. 
Forms are also available from Kay Ladd at 
(919) 684-2667. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from University Archives 





Jim Wallace 


he bronze statue of The 
Sower recently returned to 
its East Campus home, 
newly restored after 
receiving some much-needed cleaning 
and repair. Over the years, this campus 
symbol has been mistaken for Johnny 
Appleseed or, in one instance, Mr. Duke 
planting his money. The late-nineteenth- 
century German-made statue depicts a 
seventeenth-century peasant sowing in 
the fields. James B. Duke donated the 
statue in November 1914, after former 
Trinity College President John Kilgo 
admired it during a visit to Duke's 
estate in New Jersey. Duke, who had 
discovered The Sower while on a grand 
tour of Europe, purchased it in Leipsic. 

Kilgo, then a bishop in the United 
Methodist Church, was drawn to the 
statue in part because of an inspiring 
baccalaureate sermon given at Trinity 
College two years earlier based on the 
parable of the sower from the Gospel 
of Matthew. Kilgo also admired the 
statue’s “strength and nobleness of 
face and the strong arm with which 
the laborer faced his daily toil.” He 
believed the statue would be a powerful 
model for students as they completed 
four years of study and prepared to 
face new challenges. 

On campus, the statue assumed a 
role quite different from what Kilgo had 
had in mind. Trinity women were allowec 
to have only three dates a week, but they 
could walk through designated sections 
of campus with gentlemen and not hav 
it count as a date. The Sower became 
popular destination for these couples 
and, eventually, began serving the role 0 
“Cupid.” Couples started placing penni 
in the statue’s hand; if the coins were 
gone the next time the couple returned 
the gentleman could claim a kiss. 


—Tim Pyatt '81, University Archivis 
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Half-Century Club 


John W. Winkin '41, the Husson Fellow in Sports 
Leadership ind he id baseball coach at Husson 
College in Bangor, Maine 


Line ne Wspaper In December discussing the ] ipanes¢ 


, was featured in the Town 


attack on Pearl Harbor. He was serving on a destroyer 
that was ina fleet scheduled to enter the harbor but 
delayed by a storm. His ship would have been 
anchored beside the USS Arizona 


Roger B. Neighborgall 45 is vice president for 







A Charitable Annuity: 
The Gift That Pays 


business development and marketing for Noesis Inc., 


1 liver hk | engineering, crentitic, ind technical 


nactive tennis player 
\ rl pl 
32, he is founder and president of the 5,000 


He lives 


program management firm 
it age 
member Northern Virginia Tennis League 


in Falls hurch, Va 


50s & 60s 


Edward M. Copeland II 59, Edward R 
Woodward distinguished professor of surgery at the 
University of Florida’s medical school, is president 
elect of the American College of Surgeons. H« 
earned his M.D. at Cornell University. He is past 
president of the Association for Academic Surgery 
ind the Southe m Sure al ASSOC lation and past ¢ hair 
of the American Board of Surgery and the board of 
\merican College of Surgeons. He 


lives in Gainesville, Fla 


regents of the 


Elbert Carmack Holmes Jr. 160 was inducted 
into the Johns Hopkins University Society of 
Scholars and was awarded honorary membership in 
the Royal College of Physicians & Surgeons of Glas 
gow. An international leader in surgical oncology, he 
Is executive direc tor of the ¢ ‘enter for Advanc ed 
Surgical and Interventional Technology at UCLA 
Medical Center. He and his wife, Carolyn, who have 
three children, live in Pacific Palisades, Calif 


John M. Derrick Jr. B.S.E.| 


Sigma Chi fraternity’s Significant Sig Award in recog- 


61 was awarded 


nition of his business Career with Potomac Electric 





Power Co., where he worked for nearly 40 years, and 
for community service. He lives in Washington. 


Mark B. Edwards 6 iL, | D. ’63 was selected for 
inclusion in The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. 
His practice, in the Charlotte office of Poyner & 


Spruill, focuses on trusts and estates. 


Charles N. Graham Jr. '63 was named in an ar- 
ticle published in Barron’s magazine as one of the Top 
100 Financial Advisers in America. He is a senior 

vice president with Legg Mason in Gaithersburg, Md. 


Bettie Sue Masters [’h.1). '63 received an hon- 
orary doctorate in medical sciences from Charles 
University in Prague, the oldest and most prestigious 
Czech university, founded in 1348. She was honored 
for her research on nitric-oxide synthases, for her in- 
volvement in scientific interchange, and for her work 
in educating scientists in Prague for the past decade. 
She has also helped the Czech Republic in establish- 
ing a system similar to the American system of peer 
review and recognition of scientific achievement. 


David W. Long '64 was selected for inclusion in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006, in the area 
of commercial litigation and criminal defense. He 

practices in the Raleigh office of Poyner & Spruill. 


Diane Morrison Snow B.S.N. ’67 was promoted 
to clinical professor at the University of Texas at 
Arlington’s nursing school. She is director of the 
Psychiatric Mental Health Nurse Practitioner Pro- 
gram and co-director of the Center for Psychopharm- 


acology Education and Research 


Robert W. Maxwell Il |.D. 68 was listed, for his 
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Oth year, in The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. 
Je was also named to the list of Ohio lawyers as a 
super lawyer,” in the field of labor and employment 
aw, and was named one of the top 50 lawyers in any 
ield in the Cincinnati/Dayton metropolitan area. 
Je is a partner in the Cincinnati law firm Keating 


Aeuthing & Klekamp. 


Jorman McBrayer Davis Jr. M.H.A. '69 
Vas appointed nursing-home administrator ata 
00-bed, skilled-nursing facility in Augusta, Ga. 
fe is licensed in the Carolinas and Georgia. 


james E. “Jimmy” Creech M.Div. ’70 is direc- 
or of community service at Mitchell Gold + Bob 
Williams, where he will manage the Taylorsville, 
J.C., furniture-manufacturing company’s nonprofit 
tivities. He was a United Methodist minister from 
970 to 1998. He is founder of the Raleigh Religious 
Network for Gay and Lesbian Equality. 


Joward O. “Bud” Ris Jr. 70 was named president 
nd CEO of the New England Aquarium in Boston, 
vhere he will lead conservation efforts that include 
vaterfront exhibit space, education programs, marine 
mimal rescue, and ocean research projects around 

he world. He and his wife, Margaret, live in the 
Joston area. 


slenn Davis M.D. 72 was appointed senior client 
artner to Korn/Ferry International’s Healthcare 
services and Academic Health Center Practices in 
hiladelphia. Korn/Ferry is a provider of executive 
earch, outsourced recruiting, and leadership devel- 
ypment solutions. He helps fill senior positions in 
\ospitals and schools of medicine across the country. 
te was dean of the College of Human Medicine at 
Michigan State University. 


Robert C. Peithman ’72 donated a collection, 
xceeding 1,500 books and items relating to the 
Marine Corps and its history, to the Pritzker Military 
ibrary in Chicago. He retired from the Marine 

orps in 2000 as a lieutenant colonel after 10 years 
f active and 18 years of reserve service. He is the 
irector of the trust department for Carolina First 
ank in the Carolinas and for Mercantile Bank in 
lorida. He lives in Columbia, S.C. 
























eter Edwin Broadbent Jr. 73 was elected 
hair of the business law section of the Virginia State 
ar. He practices business, intellectual property, and 
ommunications law as a partner with Christian & 
arton in Richmond, Va. 


aniel Lee Hendricks M.Div. 73, Ph.D. 77 was 
amed vice president for advancement and public 
tvices at Western Illinois University. He was spe- 
ial assistant to the president for advancement and 
perations for the Louisiana State University Alumni 
ssociation. 


ichard James Fildes ‘74, an attorney at 
owndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed, was 

amed in the 2005-06 edition of Who’s Who in Ameri- 
n Law. His areas of practice include hotel and 

sort acquisitions, sales and operations, hospitality 
w, and hotel-franchise law. He lives in Orlando, Fla. 


lenise Aline Mummert 74, M.B.A. 79 is president 
the Georgia Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
he is a principal with Windham Brannon in Atlanta, 
here she manages the firm’s tax-consulting and 
ompliance services for businesses and individuals. 


ohn Carl Puzak A.M. ’74 has been named direc- 
or of resources management and administration for 
e U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s Office 
Research and Development. He was director of the 
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Betsy Gamble Hansen ’56, 


s a twenty-six-year-old 

cub reporter assigned 

to the “women’s pages” 

at the High Point Enter- 
prise, Betsy Gamble Hansen attempted 
to knock out the glass ceiling by apply- 
ing for the police beat. Her editor's 
response: “We treat our women better 
than that.” 

Hansen didn’t dare argue at the 
time, but she now has a strong rebuttal 
for men who dismiss women’s potential 
in the workplace. In 2000, she founded 
the Oglethorpe University Women’s 
Network, in Atlanta; its mission includes 
endowing a chair in the women’s- 


studies department, spotlighting 
local women of distinction, and spon- 
soring discussions intended to rouse 
women, young and old, from their com- 
fort zones. 

Hansen patterned the network 
after Duke’s Council on Women’s 
Studies, an advisory group of influential 
women to which she belonged for three 
years. (The council disbanded two 
years ago, after Duke administrators 
assumed its responsibilities.) Council 
founder Jean Fox O’Barr, Distinguished 
University Service professor in Duke’s 
women’s-studies department, advised 
Hansen on developing the program 
at Oglethorpe, where her husband, 
Harald Hansen ’55, serves on the 
board of trustees. 


strong rebuttal 


“I'm seventy-two-years old, and | 
see women whose lives are becoming 
more narrow, when instead they 
ought to be getting bigger,” Betsy 
Hansen says. 

She majored in English at Duke, 
where male writers dominated her con- 
temporary literature classes. Back then, 
she says, the extent of her involvement 
in women’s issues was serving as rush 
chairman for her Pi Beta Phi sorority. 

After writing and directing puppet 
plays in Durham and starting a cottage 
industry that sold T-shirts for corporate 
events, Hansen became involved, in 
1989, in raising money for her local 


chapter of UNICEF. She rose to the 
national board, participating in a fact- 
finding mission in the Dominican Re- 
public, where, historically, male chil- 
dren are valued more highly than 
females: “The male children are seen 
as the future of the family, so the 

girls are denied a fair portion of food,” 
she says. On her fact-finding mission, 
she says she observed that, since the 
fall of Rafael Trujillo, women were 
starting to overcome that bias and 
emerge as leaders. 

Back on her home turf at Ogle- 
thorpe, women have also increasingly 
assumed leadership roles: Five more 
female professors have received tenure 
since the university's women’s network 
was created, bringing the total to 


seven; four women’s-studies majors 
have graduated from the small liberal- 
arts university; and the library has 
devoted a section to women’s studies. 
Hansen has made other contribu- 
tions to Oglethorpe, including raising 
more than $100,000 for a two-day 
seminar on unsung heroines of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Movement. The seminar, 
“Hear My Story” (conceived by Lee 
Davidson Wilder 73), examined the 
journeys of eighteen women, black and 
white, many of whom had to enter the 
movement through the back door 
because they weren't taken seriously by 
their male counterparts. Videotapes of 





the women’s stories were subsequently 
distributed to colleges, libraries, and 
museums across the country. 

“Betsy has a leadership position in 
the Atlanta community, so when she 
said, This is what | want to do, a lot of 
people hopped on that train and said, 
‘Okay, we're with you, ” says Wilder, one 
of five former Duke Council members 
now serving on the Oglethorpe Women’s 
Network. “She is a true Southern lady 
with an iron will.” 


—Margie Fishman 


Fishman is a freelance writer based 
in Atlanta 
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National Center for Environmental Research. He 


lives in Rockville, Md. 


Lawrence L. Foust 75 was named in Nightingale’s 
Healthcare News one of the nation’s Top 10 Outstand- 
ng Hospital Lawyers for 2005. He has provided legal 
services for the health-care industry for more than 

15 years. He works in the Houston office of Jenkens 


& Gilchrist. 


Nancy M. Schlichting 776 was ranked No. 40 
among the 100 Most Powerful People in Healthcare, 
n Modern Healthcare magazine’s annual ranking. She 
s president and CEO of Henry Ford Health System, 
ye of the nation’s largest health-care systems. She 
ives in Dearborn, Mich. 


August Charles Drubel ’78 was honored by 
Muskingum College with the Cora I. Orr Faculty 
Service Award for excellence in teaching, scholar- 
ship, and service. A business professor, he joined the 
aculty in 1986. He lives in New Concord, Ohio. 


Richard J. Keshian ’79 was selected for inclu- 
sion in The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. He 
sractices commercial litigation in the Winston- 
Salem office of Kilpatrick Stockton. 

Sam Brian Rovit '79 was named president and 
SEO and a member of the board of directors of Swift 


S& Co. He was a member of the partnership team at 
Bain & Co. He lives in Greeley, Colo. 


0s 


G. Edward Cassady ’80 was promoted to execu- 
rive vice president, corporate secretary, and general 
sounsel of BE&K Inc., which provides engineering, 


sonstruction, and maintenance services for clients 
worldwide. He continues as head of the firm’s legal 
Jepartment. He and his wife, Lynn, have three chil- 
dren and live in Birmingham, Ala. 


Chris C. Gair ’81 is a partner in the Chicago office 
of Jenner & Block. He was a partner in the firm 
Freeman, Freeman & Salzman. 

| 
alter John Kress Ph.D. ’81 is co-editor of the 


s00k Plant Conservation: A Natural History Approach. 
de is a research scientist and chair of the biology 
epartment in the National Museum of Natural 
Aistory at the Smithsonian Institution. He lives in 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


Kevin Harrington Pollard M.B.A.’81 was 
named president and COO for InteliFUSE Inc., a 
piomedical-device company based in New Orleans. 
rle lives in Metairie, La. 

Paul Farmer ’82, co-founder of Partners In 
Health, a nonprofit organization that supports health 
drojects in poor communities, was named among 
America’s Best Leaders 2005 by U.S. News & World 
(ebor and Harvard University’s Center for Public 
_eadership. 





Steven Ellis Hill 82 was appointed to the board 

bf medical advisers for Hemo Concepts, an integrated- 
plood conservation company based in Eatontown, 
N.J. An associate professor of anesthesiology at Duke, 
he has been the project leader in the development of 
Duke’s new Center for Blood Conservation. 


Mary Frances McCourt’83 was named universi- 
ly treasurer by Indiana University’s board of trustees. 
she had been treasury director at Agilysys Inc. She 

nd her husband, Michael, live in Bloomington, Ind. 


ana Olivia Fleming J.D. ’85 is a consultant 
irecting The Joyce Foundation’s grant-making in 
arly childhood education program, which seeks to 
ake preschool accessible to all three- to five-year- 
Ids in Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. She is 
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Laura Weatherly ’93, murder and matrimony 


erfect moments are created 
one detail at a time,” ac- 
cording to Laura Weatherly’s 
wedding-planning website. 
Perfect murders are, too—including 
bumping off the mother of the bride 
(MOB, in wedding-planner speak.) 

Don’t worry. Weatherly, who at- 
tended Duke on a writing scholarship, 
majored in English, and won the John 
Hope Franklin Award for documentary 
writing, is not up on a murder rap. The 
wildly successful D.C. wedding planner, 
whom Washingtonian magazine has 
repeatedly named to its annual “Best 
Of” list, writes mystery stories using the 
pen name Laura Durham. In Better Off 
Wed, published in 2005, her protago- 
nist, Annabelle Archer, a wedding plan- 
ner/sleuth, solves the murder-by-poi- 
son of an MOB. 

Weatherly’s first job after Duke was 
with Algonquin Books of Chapel Hill, 
where she was a manuscript reader, 
then a publicity assistant, and finally 
an editor. “I clawed my way to the mid- 
dle of a very small publishing com- 
pany,” she says, with a laugh. Having 
gone as far as she imagined was possi- 
ble at Algonquin, says Weatherly, “I 
moved to Washington, where | thought 
there would be more opportunity.” 

But literary publishing jobs turned 
out to be elusive there, so she took a 
job editing government documents. To 
escape the grind, she and a friend de- 
cided to launch a company. “We asked 
ourselves, ‘How hard can wedding plan- 
ning be?’ We were twenty-four-year-olds 
with more guts than brains.” 

The gamble paid off, even though 
Weatherly says she’s “not a very wed- 
ding-y person. | didn’t have my Barbies 
get married all the time. But | am 
organized and imaginative. My time- 
lines became my hallmark.” 

The locations of the 300-plus 
Washington weddings Weatherly has 
overseen include the Great Choir of the 
National Cathedral and the Great Hall 
of the National Museum of Women in 
the Arts. Her company, Engaging Affairs 
Inc., is established enough to allow her 
the time to write and raise her daugh- 
ter, Emma, born last year. Weatherly 
keeps one foot in the bridal business, 
doing about five weddings a year—“only 
the spectacular ones.” 

Those real-life experiences of get- 
ting a bride down the aisle in one piece 


continue to inspire her books. “As soon 
as someone becomes a bride, she goes 
a little bit crazy. A normal woman 
becomes deranged. There was the 
bride who asked us to glue rose petals 
to the grass. Another had a stretch limo 
just for her dress.” 

It was a client who got her started 
on murder. 

“She was the mother-of-the-bride 
from hell,” Weatherly says. “For months 
afterward, | would think about things | 
should have said to her. | realized that | 
had to let it go, so | wrote one scene 
where she dies. It was so therapeutic! 
| thought, | could write a whole book of 
this.” She did. In the process, the demonic 
—and dead—MOB morphed into a com- 
posite of several meddling mothers. 

Weatherly’s pen name is more than 
a tribute to her college years; it’s prac- 
tical. “The W’s are at the bottom of a 
bookstore shelf,” she points out. She 
picked a name that put her in the D’s, 
within reach of browsers. 

Her second Annabelle Archer title, 
For Better or Hearse, was published 
March 1.A third, in which a wedding 
planner meets her end, is in the works. 
The series will continue, she says. 
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“A PERFECT MARRIAGE OF MURDER AND MIRTH . . . 
sparkles like a champagne cocktail.” Nora Charles 
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“There are so many people to kill.” 

In the meantime, as Laura 
Weatherly, she is the author of STOP! 
Don’t Plan a Wedding Without This 
Book, released by Penguin USA in 
January. When it came to her own wed- 
ding, Weatherly avoided the madness. 
She and fiancé Juan Carlos, a wedding 
photographer, chose a different route. 

“The thought of having a big wed- 
ding was horrible, so we eloped and got 
married in a park. It was a Justice of 
the Peace, her golden retriever, and us. 
And it was wonderful.” 


—Catherine O'Neill Grace 


Freelance writer Grace was married in 
Washington, without incident. 
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The Book of Ruth : Frank Lentricchia 


... charged with rumors of sex and treason, 
Lentricchia's new novel puts its heroine, Ruth 
Cohen, into intimate contact with three of the 
most influential figures of the last fifty years — 
Castro, JFK, Saddam Hussein... 


" This is major fiction, a novel that reminded me of 
Graham Greene and J.M. Coetzee, and it deserves a 
wide audience. " Jay Parini 
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http://www.ravennapress.com 


ISBN: 0-9766593-5-2: 194 pp; paperback with wrapped flaps; $16.95 


DUK E CNL Y-E RS y Supa L 


I want the central building to be a church, a great towering 
church which will dominate all the surrounding buildings, 
because such an edifice would be bound to have a profound 
influence on the spiritual life of the young men and women 
who come here. 

James B. Duke 

Indenture to Establish Duke University 


The Friends of Duke Chapel are interested in learning 
how Duke Chapel may have influenced your life. Was it 
through a powerful sermon, a moving musical program, an 
inspirational mission trip led by a campus minister? Or, was 
it a quiet moment of prayer alone in a hushed chapel pew? 

The Friends of Duke Chapel will be sharing these 
stories in the Friends newsletter, View from the Chapel. 
Take a moment to share your Duke Chapel story and 
continue the chain of profound influence. 


Please email your name, address, and story to 


profoundinfluence@duke.edu 
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executive director of child development studies at 
City Colleges of Chicago, the nation’s largest urban 
community college system. 


Sanford P. Keziah 11 '85 is president of the 
Harvard Divinity School Alumni/ae Association. He 
earned his Th.M. degree at the school in 1988. He is 
a consultant with Kindred/Keziah in Boulder, Colo., 
where he and his wife, Victoria Kindred, live. 


Jonathan Evan Perlman '85 was appointed 
director of Biscayne Bank in Coconut Grove, Fla. 
He is a commercial litigator with the Miami firm 
Genovese Joblove & Battista, where he also directs 
its securities and employment-litigation and class- 
action practice group. 


Jeffrey Lee Benovic P’h.1). '86 chairs the newly 
restructured department of biochemistry and molecu 
lar biology at Jefferson Medical College at Thomas 
Jefferson University. He is interim deputy director 
of Jefferson’s Kimmel Cancer Center, leads the 

Cell Biology and Signaling Program, and directs the 
Molecular Pharmacology and Structural Biology 
Graduate Program at Jefferson. He is an associate 
editor for Biochemistry. He lives in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Melinda French Gates '86, M.B.A.’87 and her 
husband, Bill, were named among America’s Best 
Leaders 2005 by U.S. News & World Report and 


Harvard University’s Center for Public Leadership. 


David Wyss Rudge ’86 was awarded tenure and 
promoted to associate professor at Western Michigar 
University in Kalamazoo. He holds a joint appointmen 
in the biological sciences department and at the 
Mallinson Institute for Science Education. He was 

a finalist for the 2005 Teacher of the Year award 
within the Michigan Science Teachers Association. 


Parker Bond Binion ’88 joined the internationa 
law firm Fulbright & Jaworski as counsel in its 
Houston office. Board certified in personal injury an 
trial law, he was admitted to the Texas bar in 1991. 


Sean Patrick Gleeson ’88 is chief medical offi- 
cer at Grant Medical Center in Columbus, Ohio. He 
is responsible for medical affairs, quality, patient safe 
ty, and medical education. He was regional vice pres 
dent at Mercy Health Partners in Toledo. 


MARRIAGES: Robert D. Baumgardner ’§5 
Nannette Deasy on Oct. 14 in St. Peter’s Basilica, 
Vatican City. Residence: New York... Katrina E. 
Stevens 786 to Jeffrey Sharratt on June 2 in Taos, 
N.M. Residence: Littleton, Colo. 


BIRTHS: Twin daughters to Robin Green Harri: 
87, J.D. 93 and Max Harris on July 2. Named 


Alexandra Michelle and Vanessa Emily. 


90s 


Donald L. Fowler Jr. 90 was promoted to part- 
ner within the health- and life-sciences practice at 
Accenture. His client base includes various commer 
cial health-insurance companies. He and his wife, 
Ann Marie, and their two children live in Raleigh. 





Paul Pecorino Ph.D. '90 was named James Patri 
and Elizabeth B. Hayes Professor of Economics at th 
University of Alabama’s Culverhouse College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. He lives i 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Michael Scott Leib 91 was named a partner in 
the law firm Sachnoff & Weaver in Chicago. He 
focuses his practice in commercial litigation. 


Jason Louis Rapp 91 was named vice presiden 
of strategy and operations for NYTimes.com. He wa 
executive director, corporate planning, for the New 


York Times Co. 


joseph Steven Zellnik 91 has published his 
irst mystery novel, Murder at the Portland Variety 
Midnight Ink Books), which he co-authored with 
is sister. The book is a historical mystery that takes 
lace in Portland, Ore., during the height of vaude- 
ille’s popularity. He lives in New York, where he is a 
qusical composer and art director. 


3ryan Robert Clarke 93, M.B.A. ’99 is a senior 
onsultant with Cannondale Associates in Evanston, 
I. He and his wife, Adrienne Kim Clarke M.B.A. 
)0, and their daughter live in Hilton Head, S.C. 


jessica Gardo "93 has joined Charter One Realty 
. Marketing as a licensed Realtor and sales execu- 
ive for residential listings and sales on Hilton Head 
sland and Bluffton, S.C. She was account executive 
t CNSG Hilton Head, an award-winning advertis- 
ng and marketing firm on Hilton Head Island. 


>ynthia Ann Lawson A.M. 193 was named 
ssociate director of admissions at Francis Marion 
Jniversity, in Florence, S.C. She has worked in 
ndergraduate admissions at the University of 
south Carolina, Emory & Henry College, Chowan 
Yollege, and Meredith College. 


Jade Van Der Werf 93 is a project architect in 
he education practice group at Hillier Architecture 
n Princeton, N.J. His projects include Virginia 
Jommonwealth University’s business school and the 
Yalifornia State University Fresno Library. 


Caren Purtell Morrissey A.M. ’94 is director of 
enefits, compensation, and human-resources services 
n the Office of Human Resources at Syracuse Uni- 
ersity. She lives in Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


john W. Young II 94 joined the Chicago law 
irm Wildman Harrold, as an associate in the litiga- 
ion department. He was in the Chicago office of 


AcDermott Will & Emery. 


Caren Hopkins Young M.E.M. ’94 is director of 
he Casco Bay Estuary Project in Portland, Maine, one 
f 28 E.P.A. National Estuary Programs nationwide. 


Maria Finarelli M.B.A. 95 was promoted to man- 
ger at Health Strategies & Solutions Inc., a health- 
are management consulting firm. She directs strategy 
levelopment, program planning, medical staff plan- 
\ing, and demand-forecasting engagements. She was 
principal with McManis Consulting/McManis 
\ssociates Inc. She lives in Vienna, Va. 


feidi Ann Schulz 95 was accepted into the 
\rmy Judge Advocate General’s Corps, which deals 
a military law, criminal prosecution, international 
aw, and legal assistance in the U.S. and abroad. 

jhe lives in Coral Gables, Fla. 


i 

Vendy Marie Swary "05 joined the Columbus, 
hio, office of Vorys, Sater, Seymour and Pease as an 
ssociate in the labor and employment group. 


shristopher Guy Campbell 96 has been 

amed recruiting coordinator and assistant coach for 
Aarymount University’s women’s basketball team. 

le spent a year as an assistant coach at Catholic Uni- 
jersity, where the team finished as a regular season 
o-champion of the Capital Athletic Conference last 


pS ar 
ear. He lives in Gaithersburg, Md. 


lohn Benjamin DeQuattro M.B.A. '96 was 
amed an executive vice president and manager of 
je treasury department at TD Banknorth Inc. in 
ortland. He was a senior vice president in the treas- 
ry department and manager of investments, liquidity, 
nd funding. He lives in Scarborough, Maine. 


Jora Jane Fang %6 joined the Harley-Davidson 
fotor Co.’s leadership development program. Her 

Tst assignment is project manager in launching new 
ibsidiaries in China, Australia, and Mexico. She has 
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Andrew Skurka ’03, hiking from coast to coast 


t was two months after he'd fin- 

ished college and Andrew Skurka 

decided to walk across the conti- 

nent. He'd start in Cape Gaspe, 
Quebec, hump across the Appalachians, 
sleep outside in the Michigan winter, 
not bathe for two weeks in Montana, 
and end up in the Olympic Peninsula of 
Washington, 339 days and 7,708 miles 
later. Well, of course, he would. 

He'd changed at Duke, after all. He 
no longer wanted to start a business 
club, the way he had in high school. 
Nor was he intent on fulfilling his child- 
hood dream of “owning Wall Street by 
the age of twenty-five.” No, mostly 
Skurka just liked to be outdoors now: 
running for the cross-country team, hik- 
ing when he could. He even postponed 
his final semester to intern at a land 
conservancy in Raleigh, making sure 
that the outdoors would be around for 
a while longer. 

After finishing his studies in Decem- 
ber, Skurka moved to Boulder, Colorado, 
and was settling into a nice life there— 
good friends, a roof, a job that afforded 
him plenty of hiking time. But he'd read 
an article in Backpacker Magazine the 
year before about something called the 
Sea-to-Sea Route that connected hik- 
ing trails from one end of the continent 
to the other, and the thought of being 
the first person to take it on had been 
eating away at him ever since. So when 
it came down to it, the decision was 


easy, really. There was no epic reason- 
ing, no grand spiritual yearning, just an 
abiding desire to do something he 
thought would be rewarding. If he could 
also persuade some people to appreci- 
ate the outdoors a little more along the 
way, then all the better. 

And so on August 6, 2004, he start- 
ed walking. He had lined up a couple 
of corporate sponsors and briefed his 
mom on what supplies to send to post 
offices along the way: razors, Balance 
Bars, toothpaste, stuff like that. Every- 
thing was set. Now, it was just him and 
the trails, which was what he'd wanted 
the whole time anyway. He thought about 
nothing in particular and saw parts of 
America people didn’t know existed. 

Plus, when he occasionally ventured 
back into civilization, Skurka would 
meet so many nice people—“not one 
bad apple the whole trip.” There were 
the Snyders, who heard about what he 
was doing through a local trail associa- 
tion and simply insisted he eat with 
them on Thanksgiving. And then there 
were the Godells, whom he met after a 
particularly gruesome stretch on the 
Michigan highway, where the combina- 
tion of rainwater and kicked-up road 
dirt nearly broke his spirit. He still calls 
the Godells once a month, just to catch 
up. That’s the kind of luck Skurka had 
on the trail. 

“You go through these cycles where 
nothing particularly spectacular hap- 





pens for three, four days, maybe a 
week,” he says. “You're putting in the 
miles, the weather might be crappy, 
you're not meeting anybody interesting 
when you go into towns, and 
then...something happens.” 

Like the way the western end of 
New York looks when the sun breaks 
through eight straight days of rain, 
or the way instant mashed potato bur- 
ritos taste after trudging thirty-five 
miles in the heat. All of a sudden, the 
Pacific wouldn’t seem so far off. And 
much less suddenly, it wasn’t that far 
off, until finally, he was bathing in it. 
He can’t even begin to describe how 
good that felt. Twenty-four-year-olds 
aren't supposed to know accomplish- 
ment like that. 

But he knows he’s hooked. So, 
now, as he drives across the country 
for the speaking tour that’s grown out 
of the trip, he’s also cooking up his 
next adventure, which may or may not 
involve hiking. 

“! could see my interests changing if 
| were to meet a woman | absolutely 
adored but wasn’t into hiking so much,” 
he acknowledges. “Say, if she were into 
something totally different, like trail 
running or ultra-marathoning, | think | 
could be happy doing that instead.” 


—Greg Veis 
Veis '03 is assistant editor of 


GQ magazine. 
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MARRIAGES: Joseph Salvador Joson }3.5./ 
‘07 to Heather Rae Carkuff 98 on Oct. 22 
Thomas Joel “T.J.” 
Lehman 08 to Megan Snyder-Camp on Sept. 4 
Residence: Seattle... tamara D. Mills '98 to Mark 
W. Lawrence on July 9. Residence: Washington 
Stacey Parker Austell ‘99 to Thomas Jason 
Austell on Sept. 10 in Duke Chapel. Residence 


Residence: Sacramento 


Gastonia, N.¢ Meetesh Mahendra Karia 
‘99 to Barbara Marton on Aug, 27 in Budapest, 
Hungary. Residence: Austin, Texas...Alice 
Katharine McDonald 99 to Kyle Wayne 
Pittman on March 19, Residence: Brookings, $.D 
BIRTHS: Second daughter to Amanda Beck 
Freedman 190 and Dan Freeman on Oct. 22 
Named Leah Chaney...Fourth child and second son 
to Charles Benjamin Farrow [3.5.F. ‘91! and 
Julia Farrow on Nov. 8. Named Gabriel Clement... 
First child and daughter to Mark Edward Schiff 
‘O| and Sarah Naomi Mervine ‘94 on June 26. 
Named Hannah Pearl...Second child and daughter 
to Karen Lebowitz Kohn 9? and Alan Kohn on 
Aug. 2. Named Samantha Lauren...First child and 
daughter to Bryan Robert Clarke '93, M.B.A. 99 
and Adrienne Kim Clarke M.B.A. '00 on Novy. 
20. Named Dylan Hee-Sun...Third son to Arielle 
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SOUTHERN CULTURE 


NEW BOOKS FROM DUKE 
The Krzyzewskiville Tales 
AARON DININ 
With a foreword by Mickie Krzyzewski 
“This inventive and enlightening romp through the wintertime tent city on the Duke 
campus is like a trip back in time. You'll find yourself in college again, taking Anthro 
101 and Chaucer and letting ACC basketball run your life.” Alexander Wolff, senior 
writer, Sports Illustrated 


296 pages, 20 b&w photos, hardback $21.95 


Sermons from Duke Chapel 

Voices from “A Great Towering Church” 

WILLIAM H. WILLIMON, EDITOR 

“These sermons recapitulate the nature of mainline prea- 
ching in the twentieth century and ponder aloud the place 
of Christian faith in a major ‘secular’ university founded in 
part out of a strong Protestant faith.” —David L. Bartlett, 
author of What’s Good about This News? Preaching from 


the Gospels and Galatians 
384 pages, hardback $34.95 


Metamorphoses 

Memoirs of a Life in Medicine 

WILLIAM G. ANLYAN, M. D. 

“Bill Anlyan’s memoir documents Duke’s development as a highly regarded aca- 
demic medical center in the words of one who helped guide it for five decades... 
Anyone who enjoys candid autobiographies by interesting people will...be grateful 


for this book.” —Nannerl O. Keohane, President, Duke University (4993-2004) 
248 pages, 33 b&w photos, hardback $29.95 


Montrose 

Life in a Garden 

NANCY GOODWIN 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY IPPY PATTERSON 

Foreword by Maureen Quilligan 

“A beautiful book about a beautiful garden.” — Michael Pollan, 
author of The Botany of Desire: A Plant’s-Eye View of the World 


312 pages, 168 color illustrations, hardback $34.95 





Duke University Press 


toll-free 1-888-651-0122 www.dukeupress.edu 
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Horman Grill 93 and Jeffrey B. Grill on June 18. 
Named Adam Joshua...First child and daughter to 
Karen Hopkins Young M.E.M. '93 and Michael 
Young on Feb. 25. Named Macey...Third child and 
son to Robert J. Haas Jr. 94 and Romana 
Moezzi Haas 4 on Oct. 2. Named Noah 
Moezzi...First child and daughter to Sarah Naomi 
Mervine 94 and Mark Edward Schiff '91 on 
June 26. Named Hannah Pearl...Second child and 
first daughter to Richard Lawrence Pensinge 
‘04 and Sharon Forth Pensinger '94 on March 
16, 2005. Named Amanda Camille...First child and 
daughter to Alison Krouse Morello '6, J.D. '00 
and Gianluca Morello on March 21, 2005. Named 
Eva Isabella...First child and daughter to Michael 
David Dunn M.E.M. 97 and Theresa Skowron 
Dunn on April 28. Named Mary Michael Cecilia... 
First child and son to Eileen Chen Ng 797 and 
Gerald Ng on Aug. 21. Named Lucas Alexander...A 
daughter to Scott Raymond Babcock M.E.M. 
99 and Kelly Babcock on Jan. 3, 2005. Named Claire 
Jessica...First child and son to Kristen Marie 
Ambrosi Franklin 99 and Scott Ruffin 
Franklin ‘99 on Oct. 14. Named Owen Ruffin. 


00s 


Jason Eugene Morrow '01, who earned a J.D. 
at New York University’s law school, is an associate 
with Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher in Washington. 


James Marshall Willis '02, a Navy lieutenant 
j-g., is stationed in Norfolk, Va., with the VAW-120 
Greyhawk and flies the E-2C Hawkeye. He and his 
wife, Lara, live in Virginia Beach. 

Boris Kukso Ph.D. '03 is a visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Luther College in Decorah, 


Cfook’s Corner 


Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
juke joint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
post-graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
the War Between the States as they serve your 
jalapeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
filet mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
scallions, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 


Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
www.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 


Franklin Street Partners: 


Commitment to Partnership 


Our firm is owned and managed by a select 
group of businesspersons and investment 
professionals. As owners of our own firm, we 
are committed to providing a different kind 


of wealth management. 


Since inception, our guiding principle has 
been to invest our clients’ assets the same way 
we invest our own. In each individual case, 

we focus on providing the strategic advice and 
investment expertise that we would expect 


if we were the client. 





— al 


If you are interested in learning more about 
our unique approach to wealth management 


J. eek for families, institutions and foundations, 





. ln. call us today at 919-489-2600 or visit our 


2 rt website at FranklinStreetPartners.com. 
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Robert C. Eubanks, Jr. Thomas W. Hudson, Jr. Sherwood H. Smith 
Former President | McMillion Eubanks Capital Formerly with Kohlberg Kravis Roberts & Co. Chairman Emeritus | Carolina Power and Light 
(now Progress Energy) 
Paul J. Rizzo William O. McCoy M.Rex Ti , 
Former Vice Chairman | IBM Corporation Former Vice Chairman | BellSouth Corporation picid 


Former Group Executive | Wachovia 


John C. O'Hara, Jr. William M. Moore, Jr. William B. Thompson 

Former Managing Director | Goldman, Sachs & Co. Former CEO | Trident Financial Corporation Farmer Preside niLpeacceicThompsen 
Richard V. Fulp Patricia R. Morton Divestment anagem ny 

Former Executive Vice President | Bank of America Former Managing Director | Deutsche Bank 


H. Michael Weaver 
Chairman | Weaver Investment Company 


Franklin Street Partners, Chapel Hill, NC * Toll free (877) 489-2600 * FianklinStreerPaceaces can 


lowa. At Duke, he direeted the Library of Congress’ 
Open World Program and taught philosophy, and he 
was a reviewer for the Oxford University Press 


Kevin Craig La Force 13.4. ‘04 is an associate 
tment banking at Bear, Stearns & Co, Inc 


Ryan, live in New York 


In TAVE 


He and his wife, 


Alan Holden ‘05 and Amy Melanie Lazarus ‘05 
began a residency in public policy as 2005-06 Coro 
Fellows in Public Affairs. The nine-month program, 
ponsored by the Pittsburgh Coro Center for Civic 
Leadership, is designed to train leaders. He has worked 
with a re gional SC hool district on incre asing student 
performance, and she has worked in the Pittsburgh’s 


Housing Authority to develop new regional strategies. 


MARRIAGES: Elizabeth Ann Reeves ‘0! to 
Anthony Edward Giardino on July 23. Residence: 
Newton, Mass....Hdoward C. Lerman ‘02 to 
Wendy J. Ecker '03 on Nov. 5. Residence: New 
York... James Marshall Willis (02 to Lara 
Suzanne Haxton on Oct. 15. Residence: Virginia 
Beach, Va....Kevin Craig La Force M.B.A. ‘04 
to Ryan Elizabeth Hardaker on Oct. 1. Residence: 
New York...Michael David Austin '05 to 
Elizabeth Hart Yount '05 on Aug. 6 in Duke 


Gardens. Residence: Nashville, Tenn. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Adrienne 
Kim Clarke \1.3.A. ‘00 and Bryan Robert 
Clarke "93, M.B.A.’99 on Noy. 20. Named Dylan 
Hee-Sun...Second child and son to Julie Bloss 
Kelsey M.E.M. '02 and John Kelsey on April 7. 
Named Michael Joseph. 


Deaths 


Mary Hazel Rosser 728 of Sanford, N.C., on March 
7, 2004. At the Woman’s College, she played on the 
basketball team. She was a school teacher and princi- 
pal in Sanford. She is survived by grandnieces Mary 
Williams 99, Emily N. Vinson ‘99, Meredith 
M. Rosser '02, and Allison W. Dimsdale ‘06. 


Everest Lamont Ervin '29, B.D.’35 of Pittsboro, 
N.C., on May 5, 2004. At Duke, he played on the 
tennis team. He founded Ervin Construction Co., a 
Charlotte firm that built several thousand single-fam- 
ily houses in several states. He is survived by a son, 
two daughters, a brother, two grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Moore McCracken 30 of Sanford, 
N.C., on Feb. 3, 2004. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority. She is survived by a daughter, a 
son, six grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


George K. Massengill '31, M.D. °36 of Raleigh, 
on Jan. 14, 2004. He is survived by ason, R. Kemp 
Massengill 63, and a daughter. 


Jerry G. Bray 33, J.D. 36 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on May 13, 2004. He retired in 1980 as the senior 
judge of the Ist Circuit of Virginia. During World 
War II, he was aide and flag secretary to Adm. Harold 
R. Stark, the commander of Navy forces in Europe. 
He was a charcer trustee of Virginia Wesleyan College. 
He is survived by his wife, Ruth Crutchfield 
Bray R.N. °35, B.S.N. ’46; three sons; six grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


John B. Cox Jr. 34 of Birmingham, Ala., on 
April 30, 2004. A Navy veteran of World War II, he 
was a vice president of SouthTrust Bank, retiring in 
1976. He is survived by two children, two grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 


Arthur G. Decker 734 of Bedford, Va., on April 
24, 2004. He is survived by a son and a nephew, 


W. Robert Morris B.D. '67 
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Nellie Bishop Bennett '36 of Tulsa, Okla., on 
Sept. 16, 2004. She retired as a trust officer for NCNB 
in Charlotte. She is survived by two daughters, three 


grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


David W. Lamb 36 ot Westbrook, Ariz., on April 
25, 2004. He was a member of Sigma Chi fraternity 
at Duke and an Army veteran of World War II. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy; two daughters; and two 


grandchildren 


Dallas Knight Milligan '36 of Powder Springs, 
Ga., on April 27, 2004. She is survived by a son, 
seven grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Ruth Jean Lowery Fay 337 of Cheshire, Conn., 
on Jan, 16, 2004. She was a Girl Scout leader for 
many years and was on the board of the Mary Wade 
Home for the elderly in New Haven. She is survived 
by her husband, Frederick; two daughters; three 
erandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Henry B. Scarborough '37 of Cupertino, Calif., 
on Feb. 2, 2004. Early in his career, he taught physics 
at Duke. During World War II, he worked for the 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratory, where he 
developed aerial navigation equipment. He is survived 
by his wife, Beula M. Phillips A.M. '40; three 


children; and a grandson. 


Robert A. Clement 738 of Burbank, Calif., on 
Sept. 30, 2004. He is survived by a nephew, Donald 
Hayes Clement Ill ’s4. 


Sara Elizabeth Allaben A.M. 39 of Rocky 
Ford, Ga., on Sept. 13, 2004. She taught French, 
Latin, and Spanish for several years before becoming 
one of the first women to work in air traffic control 
for the Federal Aviation Administration. She is sur- 


vived by two sisters. 


Esther Lavenstein “Mickey” Baer ’39 of 
Monroe Township, N.J., on Dec. 20, 2003. 


George H. Stone 739 of Bellevue, Wash., on May 
5, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of World War II and 
a survivor of the attack on Pearl Harbor. He earned 
his master’s in hospital administration, retiring after 
20 years as administrator of Children’s Hospital in 
Seattle. He is survived by his wife, Mary Lou; a son; 
two daughters; four stepsons; six grandchildren; and 
10 stepgrandchildren. 


Robert A. Radtke 739 of Rochester Hills, Mich., 
on May 6, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of the 
swim team, The Chanticleer staff, and Alpha Tau Omega 
fraternity. He was the owner of Radtke Pontiac, a 
dealership in Cadillac and Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
later, R.A. Radtke and Co., which sold shopping carts 
and stores fixtures. He is survived by four children, 
11 grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Bagby Adams B.S.N. 40 of Aberdeen, 
Wash., on Sept. 13, 2004. She served as a nurse in the 
Army during World War II. She was an instructor for 
the Licensed Practical Nursing Program at Gray’s Har- 


bor College in Aberdeen. She is survived by a daughter. 


James R. Duncan Jr. 40 of Fox Chapel, Pa., on 
Feb. 18, 2004. He is survived by a son, two daughters, 
and five grandchildren. 


Evan E. Hendrickson 40 of Memphis, on Feb. 
24, 2004. He retired as a manager at New York Life 
Insurance Co. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; a 


son; a daughter; two brothers; and two grandchildren. 


Walter Gray McLeod B.D. ’40 of Poteet, Texas, 
on April 19, 2004. He was an Army veteran of World 
War II, serving as post chaplain in Yokohama, Japan, 
and at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. He 
is survived by four children. 


Catherine W. Uhrich 40 of Lebanon, Pa., on 


Sept. 18, 2004. She was a special-education teacher. 
At Duke, she was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha sorot 
ity. She is survived by her husband, Harry; two sons; 
brothers Walter B. West '35 and James K. 
West 38; and four grandchildren. 


Florence T. Martin A.M. '42 of Belleville, IIL, « 
Sept. 9, 2004. She was a retired teacher who special 
ized in botany and horticulture. She spent several yee 
at the American Institute of Agricultural Sciences i 
Costa Rica testing and developing vegetable varieti 
for the tropics. She is survived by a niece. 


Helen Maxwell '42 of Johns Island, S.C., on Mar 
10, 2004. She is survived by her son, Richard B. 
Maxwell ll 76; two daughters, including Sarah 
B. Maxwell '75; and seven grandchildren. 


Barbara Cosler Ritchey '42 of Phoenix, on 

May 16, 2004. At Duke, she was president of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority. She is survived by her hus- 
band, William; a daughter; a son; and two grandchildre 


Frederick Fischer '43 of Vero Beach, Fla., on 
Sept. 8, 2004. He was an Army veteran of World 
War II. He was chief of surgery at Broward General 
Medical Center and a past president of the Broward 
County Medical Association. He is survived by his 
wife, Patricia; five children; and two grandchildren, 


Frank M. Seward "43 of Elmira, N.Y., on April 1. 
2004. He attended Duke on a baseball scholarship 
and went on to pitch for the N.Y. Giants and the S 
Francisco Seals. He is survived by his wife, Florence 
and two daughters. 


Stephen P. Upham Jr. '43 of Brandenton, Fla. 
on April 3, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of Bet 
Theta Pi fraternity. During World War II, he served 
in the Coast Guard, responsible for patrolling New 
York Harbor. He is survived by his wife, Jaqueline; ¢ 
son; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Ray B. Duggins B.S.E. ’44 of Foulk Manor Nort 
Pa., on May 8, 2004. He was a Marine corporal and 
construction chief in the Pacific during World War 
I]. He worked for the DuPont Co. for 35 years, re- 
tiring as a senior research fellow. In 1991, he receiv 
the Distinguished Alumni Award from Duke’s en- 
gineering school. He is survived by a son, a daughte 
and four grandchildren. 


Bradford L. Nicholson 744 of Oakwood, Ga., ¢ 
May 16, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity. He was an Air Force veteran of 
World War II. He is survived by his wife, Elsa; and 


two daughters. 


Eleanor C. Pressly A.M. ’44 of Rockville Md., 
in May 10, 2003. She is survived by a cousin. 


William J. Schnautz Jr. °44 of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on Feb. 23, 2004. 


Marshall W. Spieth 44 on Jan. 14, 2004. At Duk 
he was a member of Alpha Tau Omega fraternity an 
a runner on the varsity track team. He is survived b 
his wife, Georgia Rauschenberg Spieth ‘44; 
two daughters; and four grandchildren, including 
James M. Willis 02. 


Donald H. Sterrett B.S.E. 44 of Lake Wylie, 
N.C., on April 19, 2004. A Navy veteran of World 
War Il, he worked for Duke Power Co. as a planni 
electrical engineer for 38 years. He is survived by h 
wife, Jane; two children; and four grandchildren. 


Georgianna Grose Turner M.Ed. '44 of Ft. 
Lauderdale, on April 5, 2004. She was a member 0 
Delta Kappa Gamma, an international society for 
women educators. She published her memoirs and 
book of poetry called From the Heart of Georgie. Sh 
survived by her son, David, and grandson. 
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Robert L. Chapman Jr. ‘45 of Albany, Ga, on 
\pril 4, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of Pi Kappa 
Phi frarernity. He was a Navy veteran of World War 
I]. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; sons Robert 
L. Chapman III’?! and Thomas A. Chapman 
"71; 10 


H. William Gillen 


Sept. 3 


randchildren; and two great-grandchildren 


‘45 of Wilmington, N.C., on 

, 2004. He was the first neurologist to practice 
in Wilmington, and served in the Navy as a medical 
officer for the submarine fleet. He is survived by four 
children, including Amy Gillen Gore '81, and six 


grandchildren 


James Weston Eastman ‘46 of Bristol, N.H., 
on Nov. 9, 2003. He served in the Navy for 20 years 
before working for the FAA in Boston for 18 years 
He is survived by his wife, Althea; two sons; two 
daughters; nine grandchildren; five great grandchil 
dren; and seven great-great-grandchildren 


Carolyn Thomas Loveless ‘46 of Kingsport, Tenn., 
on April 18, 2004. She was an active participant in 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts as well as in youth 
education in Methodist churches in Pennsylvania. 
She is survived by two children and four grandchildren. 


Julian Barker '47 of Longboat Key, Fla., on April 
29, 2004. He attended Duke on a football scholarship 
but left to join the armed forces. He was associate 
professor of medicine at UNC-Chapel Hill’s medical 
school. He is survived by his wife, Leah; three chil- 


dren; and a grandchild. 


Clifford Carmichael Jr. B.S.E. 47 of Burlington, 
N.C., on Jan. 30, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of 
the Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity. He is survived by his 
wife, Madge Carpenter Carmichael ’47; sis- 
terin-law, Virginia Carpenter Church 728; two 
children; and a grandson. 


Thomas T. Chappell '47, J.D). 51 of San Juan 
Capistrano, Calif., on April 24, 2004. At Duke, he was 
a member of Phi Delta Phi fraternity and the Navy 
V-12 program, serving in World War II. A trial attorney 
for more than 50 years, he was a member of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court Committee on Civil Practice 
and the American Bar Association. He is survived by 
his wife, Laurel; a daughter, Amy Beth Chappell 
Slutkin |.1. 91; three sons; and five grandchildren. 


Loring Fontaine Danon "47 of Beverly Hills, Calif., 
on Nov. 15, 2003. She is survived by her husband, 
Dalton, and sisters Jean Fontaine Leary '48 and 
Joan Fontaine Rubidge ‘45. 


Frederick Lybrand Fowler M.Ed. °47 of 
Greenville, S.C., on May 22, 2004. He was a teacher, 
principal, and assistant superintendent with the 
school district of Greenville County. He is survived 
by his wife, Dorothy, and three grandchildren. 


Benjamin Paul Hammock Sr. M.Ed. 47, Ed.D. 
67 of Florence, S.C., on May 10, 2004. He worked as 
superintendent of schools in several counties in 
North Carolina. He is survived by his second wife, 
Lucille; two children; and two grandchildren 


Charles Muscheck B.S.E. ’47 of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
on Jan. 29, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of Pi 
Kappa Phi fraternity and the Navy’s V-12 program. 


Keith C. Shumway 47 of Ottawa, Kansas, on 
Sept. 7, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II and served in the Navy Reserve for 10 years. 
He chaired the political science and history depart- 
ments and had been dean at Ottawa University. 

He is survived by his wife, Bettie Sue; four children; 
and 11 grandchildren. 


William J. Lowry 747, J.D. 49 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on May 6, 2004. He was a World War II veter- 
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an of the Army Signal Corps. He was a founder of th 
Hancock County Planning Commission and was ser 
ior antitrust law counsel at Marathon Oil Co. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Pecot Lowry '48; fou 


children; and seven grandchildren. 


Marshall T. Spears Jr. 47 of Durham, on 

Dee. 20, 2004, of pancreatic cancer. He was part of 
the V-12 program at Duke during World War II. He 
was shortstop on the baseball team and was a memb 
of Phi Delta Theta fraternity and the honorary frate 
nities Beta Omega Sigma and Phi Beta Kappa. In 
1950, he earned a law degree at UNC-Chapel Hill 
and practiced law in Durham for nearly 55 years. He 
was active in law and community service organiza- 
tions, was a longtime attorney for the Durham School 
Board, and was a past president of the Durham YMC/ 
where he received an outstanding service award. A 
member of Greensboro College’s board of trustees fo 
40 years, he was named trustee emeritus in 1996. He 
was a trustee and member of the administrative board « 
Duke Memorial United Methodist Church. He is su 
vived by his wife, Sally McWhorter Spears '5| 
two daughters, including Susan Spears Nunn 
’76; sons-in-law Alberto Grignolo '74 and Dan 
Nunn B.S.E. ’76; and five grandchildren, including 
Daniel M. Nunn 0! and Leslie C. Grignolo '0 


Dunham B. Seeley B.S.E. ’48 of Scranton, Pa., 
on Feb. 8, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II. He had retired from Burroughs Wellcome 
pharmaceuticals. He is survived by four children an 
nine grandchildren. 


Trilby O’Neill Bumgardner 748 of Greensboro 
N.C., on April 27, 2004. At Duke, she was a membi 
of Alpha Chi Omega sorority. She taught Spanish fi 
25 years in Cayce, S.C. She is survived by three chil 
dren, six grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Jack W. Fieldson 748 of Franklin, Tenn., on Fel 
26, 2000. At Duke, he was active in the Duke Dane 
Band and Hoof ’n’ Horn and was a member of Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity. He was a financial controller fo 
30 years with Westinghouse Electric Corp. He is sur 
vived by his wife, Patricia, and four sons. 


James Hunter Herr ’48 of Harrisburg, Pa., on 
March 27, 2004. He taught theater, English, and 
literature at Harrisburg Area Community College. 
He is survived by eight cousins. 


James D. Turner B.D. 49 of Shinglehouse, 
Pa., on March 30, 2004. He served in the South 
Pacific and Southeast Asia for 30 years with Child 
Evangelism Fellowship. He also set up a ministry to 
provide teaching materials for national pastors and 
Christian workers overseas. He is survived by his 
wife, Emma; four children; and 10 grandchildren. 


William B. Simons III 48 of Charlotte, on May 
19, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of the varsity 

track team. He was an Army veteran of World War 
I]. He was a salesman for Mec-Tric Control Co. for 

more than 40 years. He is survived by three childrer 
and four grandchildren. 


Mary Josephine Armstrong ’50 of High Poir 
N.C., on April 4, 2004. She was member emeritus 
the citizen’s advisory board at Duke Comprehensiv 
Cancer Center and a member of Duke’s Founders’ 
and James B. Duke societies. She is survived by fou 
sons and many grandchildren. 


William Lee Boucher M.D. 50 of Long Beach 
Calif., on April 3, 2004. He served as an aerial gun- 
nery officer during World War II. As one of Long 
Beach’s first obstetrician/gynecologists, he delivere 
more than 3,000 babies during his career. He is sut- 
vived by three sons and nine grandchildren. 


Robert Bruce Gibson ’50 of Blowing Rock, 
N.C., on Nov. 29, 2004. At Duke, he was sports edi 


rat The Chronicle. He worked for General Electric 
». in Charlotte, Memphis, and Atlanta before 
yving to Clearwater, Fla., where he was owner 

d president of St. Anthony Distributing Corp., 
air-conditioning and heating equipment whole- 
er. He retired in 1983. A past president of the 

sal Rotary Club, he was twice named Rotarian of 
e Year, and, in 1990, Blowing Rock Citizen of the 
ar. He is survived by three sons, including 
10mas C. Gibson ’80; a daughter; a brother; a 
ter; and five grandchildren. 


»hn Mousmoules 750 of Watha, N.C., on April 
2004. He was a decorated veteran of World War II. 
> is survived by his wife, Hazel; five daughters; eight 
indchildren; and eight great-grandchildren. 


»hn T. Underwood Jr. B.S.E. 50 of Decatur, 
, on April 2, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of 

orld War II. He is survived by his wife, Sara; a son; 
d two grandchildren. 


illiam C. Bradbury U1 B.S-E. 751 of Barneveld, 
Y., on May 4, 2004. He served in the Navy Air Corps 
ring World War I]. At Duke, he was president of 
sma Chi fraternity, designer of homecoming displays, 
d art editor of The Chronicle. He worked for General 
ectric Co. for 36 years. He is survived by his wife, 
ype; two daughters; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


alena Dutton Kyle B.S.N.Ed. ’51 of Chapel 

ll, on Sept. 10, 2004. She was a surgical supervisor 
rse at UNC Hospitals in Chapel Hill for 18 years. 
ter retiring from hospital nursing, she started a 
me-nursing business, providing care for the elderly 
d others. She was named Outstanding Woman of 
e Year in 1980 by the Chapel Hill Council of 
omen’s Organizations. She is survived by a sister 

d nieces and nephews. 


yhn U. Miller 51 of Miami, on April 17, 2004. A 
ivy veteran of the Korean War, he was a pilot for Pan 
nerican World Airways until 1989. He is survived by 
s wife, Betty; two daughters; sisters Nancy Miller 
cLemore 53 and Joanne Miller Liddon ’54; 
ree stepchildren; and several grandchildren. 


eal D. Miller 52 of East Cocalico Township, Pa., 
March 26, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Kathryn; 
ree children; four stepchildren; three grandchildren; 
d 10 stepgrandchildren. 


.S. Kendall Willis Jr. M.D. ’52 of Gastonia, 
C., on April 7, 2004. He served 27 years in the 

t Force, serving in World War II, Korea, and 
etnam. He was also involved with the early space 
djects preceding the development of NASA. He 
survived by his wife, Gloria; three children; eight 
indchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


iwton C. Brown ’53 of Atlantis, Fla., on May 6, 
04. At Duke, he was a member of Alpha Tau 

mega fraternity. He served for more than 25 years 
the Air Force. He is survived by his wife, Jean; a 

a; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


artha Lou Clevenger B.S.M.T. ’53 of Powell, 
nn., on April 30, 2004. She is survived by eight 
usins. 

jank R. Graham 753 of Charlotte, on May 4, 
04. He earned his D.D.S. degree at UNC-Chapel 
ill, served in the Navy, and opened a dental prac- 
le in Charlotte, where he practiced for 47 years. He 
js flotilla commander of the Lake Norman Coast 
jard Auxiliary. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; 
yee sons; and a grandson. 

hyton Elliott Richter Ph.D. '53 of Orlando, 
{April 28, 2004. He taught humanities at Boston 


Jiversity for four decades. He is survived by three 
ces and two nephews. 


hirvey Jay Cohen M.D. ’54 of Arlington, Va., on 
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Feb. 29, 2004. He was an Air Force Medical Service 
captain for two years and a dermatologist in White 
Plains, N.Y., for 36 years. He was chief emeritus of the 
dermatology department at White Plains Hospital 
Center. He is survived by three children and three 


grandchildren 


Virginia M. Prichard A.M. '54 of Raleigh, on 
March 5, 2004. She served as an education specialist 
for the U.S. Army and taught English in the Dela 
ware and New Jersey public schools. She worked in 
the department of foreign languages at N.C. State 
University for 29 years, teaching English as a second 
language She IS SUTV ived by four Cousins. 


Thomas D. Brooks '55 of Myrtle Beach, on Sept. 
13, 2004. He was a retired lieutenant colonel in the 
Marines and Vietnam War veteran. He is survived by 
his wife, Sadie Foy Brooks '55; nine children; 
and 11 grandchildren. 


Durant Y. Brannock Jr. A.M. 56 of Clemson, 
S.C., on March 30, 2004. He was a professor emeritus 
at Clemson University. He was a Navy veteran of the 
Vietnam War. He is survived by a brother, Robert 
Brannock B.S.E. 56, and two nieces. 


Cecil Jackson Ferrell Jr. 57 of Durham, on 
May 10, 2004. He served as a sergeant in the N.C. 
National Guard and worked for 39 years at Crawford 
and Co. in insurance-claims management. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Shirley, and five children. 


Randall Bryant Terry Jr. 57 of High Point, N.C., 
on June 5, 2004. He was the president and publisher 
of the High Point Enterprise daily newspaper and part 
owner of the International Home Furnishings Center. 


Robert M. Allen Ph.D. 58 of Seneca, S.C., on 
Sept. 18, 2004. He served as a radar and radio tech- 
nician in the Marine Corps during World War II. He 
was head of the forestry department at Clemson 
University for 12 years and taught at Clemson for 25 
years. He is survived by his wife, Billie; three children; 
and two grandchildren. 


Tom Karas J.1). 59 of Phoenix, on Feb. 9, 2004. 
He is survived by his wife, Barbara; two children; a 
grandson; and three stepchildren. 


William H. Hubbard M.D. ’60 of Scottsboro, 
Ala., on May 2, 2004. He was in a private practice in 
Florida for 21 years before teaching in the medical 
schools at the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa 
and Huntsville, and at Wake Forest University. He is 
survived by his wife, Cheryl, and a daughter. 


Francis V. Gay J.D. ’61 of Astatula, Fla., on Sept. 
14, 2004. A graduate of West Point, he served in the 
Air Force for three years. In Orlando, he helped start 
the law firm of Berg, Gay, Burke, Wilson & Arkin. He is 
survived by his wife, Diane; four children, including 


Michael B. Gay J.1. 90; and 11 grandchildren. 


Joel Mattison M.D. ’61 of Tampa, on March 29, 
2004. He was ordained a Presbyterian minister after 
graduating from Princeton Theological Seminary 

before entering medical school. He was clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery at the University of South Florida. He 
is survived by his wife, Jean; two sons; and a grandson. 


Anne B. Orren ’6! of Lexington, N.C., on Dec. 1, 
after battling MS most of her life and cancer in the 
past year. She was an A.B. Duke Scholar at Duke and 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. She earned a master’s 
in guidance at UNC-Greensboro in 1968 and was a 
guidance counselor at Davidson County Community 
College for 31 years, retiring in 1999. She is survived 
by a brother and a nephew, Michael G. Orren 94. 


Charles A. Thomas Ill 164 of Marietta, Ga., on 
Dec. 2, 2003. He worked for the National Archives 
from 1970 to 1976, specializing in audiovisual 

archives. He devoted much of his life to research on 


the Kent State killings in 1970. He is survived by hi 
partner, Elton, 


Merilyn H. Bunch ‘65 of Denver, on Dec. 8, 2003 
She is survived by her husband, James, and two sons 


James Kyriakakis 1h.M. '67 of Houston, on 
May 20, 2004. He was involved with the Interna- 
tional Orthodox Christian Charities. He is survived 
by his wife, Sofia; a daughter; a son; a sister; three 
brothers; and five grandchildren. 


Craig Welborn [3.S.E. ’68 of Phoenix, on March 
30, 2004. He owned and operated Weldon Building 
Co. for 27 years. He is survived by his wife, Rhea; 
three children; and five grandchildren. 


Carolyn E. Carder 69 of Menlo Park, Calif., or 
Sept. 23, 2004, of breast cancer. She was an executiy 
in organizational development at the Bank of Boste 
Phillips, and E-Stamp. She was active in the Commi 
nity Breast Health Project of Palo Alto, and provid 
support to newly diagnosed breast cancer patients. 

She is survived by her father, Homer; her stepmoth 
a brother; two stepbrothers; and two stepdaughters. 


Susan Hurst Rappaport '69 of Chapel Hill, o 
May 2, 2004. She is survived by a daughter and a 
grandson. 


Nancy K. Innis Ph.1. 70 of London, Ontario, 
Canada, on Aug. 17, 2004, while traveling in Tibet 
She was a psychology professor at the University of 
Western Ontario. 


Josie Knowlin Claiborne '70 of Columbia, 
S.C., on March 23, 2004. She was the founder and 
director of Carolina Sunshine for Children. She is 
survived by three children. 


Marjorie L. Logan M.Ed. '70 of Lynchburg, 
Va., on April 12, 2004. She had taught in the 
Lynchburg public schools system. She was a life 
member of the NAACP and a YWCA volunteer. 
She is survived by four children, nine grandchildrei 
and 14 great-grandchildren. 


Marshall H. Rich ’74 of Lake Elsinore, Calif., o 
March 29, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Rose; h 
mother; and a brother. 


Robert Woodall Myatt Jr. 76 of Marietta, Gi 
on April 11, 2004. He was a Fellow of the Society ¢ 
Actuaries and a member of the American Academ 
of Actuaries. He is survived by his wife, Elaine; his 
mother, Marianne Myatt '50; his father, Robe! 
Myatt '48; and two children. 


John Thornton Dunn M.D. ’76 of Charlottes 
ville, Va., on April 10, 2004. He was a medical pro 
fessor at the University of Virginia and a leader in 
international efforts to eliminate iodine deficiency 
and its accompanying disorders. He was a member: 
the American Thyroid Association, which awardet 
him the Van Meter Prize for excellence in basic 
research and the Paul Starr Award for outstanding 
contribution to clinical thyroidology. He is survive 
by his wife, Ann; two daughters; and a son. 


Margaret Cathleen McGee Scheurer '79 
Dallas, on April 10, 2004. At Duke, she was preside 
of her senior class, president of Kappa Alpha Thet 
sorority, and president of House H. She had served 
president of the Duke Club of Dallas. She is surviv 
by her husband, Hugh; her mother; and three childr 


Patricia Ann Yoxall 79 of Wilmette, Ill, on F 
16, 2004, while undergoing liver transplant surge 

Sandra K. Priddy A.H. Cert. ’80 of King, N.C., 
May 12, 2004. She was president of Stokes-Reyno 
Memorial Hospital for 26 years. She is survived by 
daughter, a son, her mother, and two grandchildre 


Daniel Irving Davila Jr. M.B.A.’84 of Hicko 


C., on May 8, 2004. He was a member of Habitat 
-Humanity of Catawba Valley. In 1999, he 
yanized a relief mission that resulted in two air- 
wines loaded with supplies, medicine, and clothing 
ing sent to Nicaragua, devastated by Hurricane 
itch. He is survived by his wife, Charlotte, and 
ree children. 


20orge Albert Reed Ph.D. ’86 of Arlington, 
., on May 5, 2004, of cancer of the pancreas. A 
ired Air Force colonel, he was director of export 
inagement in Boeing Co.’s Crystal City office. 
5m 1993 to 1996, he was a military adviser to the 
ice of the vice president on the Middle East and 
uth Asia; arms control; and nonproliferation, 
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space, defense plans, and policy. In 1988 he was chief 
of the Office of Defense Cooperation at the U.S. 
Embassy in Brussels. He received Meritorius Service, 
Air Force Commendation, and Defense Superior Ser- 
vice medals, as well as the Croix Militaire. 


Political Science Professor Braibanti 
Ralph J. Braibanti, James B. Duke Professor emeritus 
of political science and a pioneer in academic studies 
of the contemporary Islamic world, died November 
25 in Durham. He was 85. 

He earned his bachelor’s degree at Western 
Connecticut State and, after serving in World War II 
and the occupation of Japan, his master’s and Ph.D. 
degrees at Syracuse University. After teaching at 


Kenyon College, he joined the Duke faculty in 1953. 
He was named a James B. Duke Professor in 1968. 
He received the Duke Alumni Association’s Distin- 
guished Undergraduate Teaching Award and the uni- 
versity’s Outstanding Teaching Award. 

He was the author or a contributor to 19 books 
and founding president of the American Institute of 
Pakistan Studies. In 1977, he established the Islamic 
and Arabian Development Studies Center at Duke 
with support from the Saudi Arabian government 
and 20 U.S. and multinational corporations. 

He is survived by his wife, Lucy; a son, Ralph L. 
Braibanti 67; a daughter; four grandchildren; and 
five great-grandchildren. 
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Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


London: Lovely two-bedroom apartment, 
central London, reasonable. (941) 928-8301, 
e-mail cwhaisley@aol.co 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Bald Head Island, NC: Luxury beachfront 
homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. 
Golf, fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 
or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com or 


call (800) 680-8322. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Little Switzerland, NC: Beautiful panoramic 
mountain views. Five-bedroom stone mansion. 
$250 nightly. flyinhi@bellsouth.net; 
http://stonehaven.hypermart.net; (828) 765-7171. 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 
| Beaufort, NC: Five-bedroom, three-bath house 


on waterfront with dock—spectacular views. 
Season and off-season rates, starting at $1,500/week. 


Cynthia@eddymyers.com or (252) 728-7211. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, pool. 
' Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam @comeast.net 





Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas5@comeast.net 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, 
pool, vineyards. Alternative to Provence. 


Good value. (609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


| Turks and Caicos: Oceanfront condo on beautiful 
| Grace Bay Beach. May be rented as efficiency, one- 
bedroom, or both together as two-bedroom. Play 
tennis, swim in the pool or ocean, walk to dinners 
on the sand, great diving. DSL. Fly direct from 
Charlotte, Atlanta, New York. (800) 829-6370 (ask 
for Charlie), or charlie@evergreen-realty.com 











Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 


jetas)@comeast.net 


Blue Ridge, GA: New three-bedroom, three-bath. 
Sleeps 10. Lake/mountain view. All amenities. 
Three levels, two fireplaces. One and a half hours 


from Atlanta. (404) 467-4323 for info. 


Italy’s loveliest: Luxurious rental villas and 
apartments in the heart of Tuscany. Some openings for 
2006, now booking 2007. Go to www.stayitalia.com 
or sammiedan@aol.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, 
soundfront $3,650/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, 
soundfront/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 


Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Married in Duke Chapel? Please send your wedding 
photos for a permanent album celebrating Duke 
Chapel’s 75th Anniversary in 2008. Photos 4 x 6 
inches preferred, but any size, color or black and 
white, accepted—even digital. Please identify the 
bride and groom, and include wedding date. Send to: 
Molly Keel, Duke Chapel Wedding Coordinator, 
Box 90974, Durham, NC 27708—0974, or 
mollie.keel@duke.edu 
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I’m a Duke grad and own ADRMORTGAGE.COM. 
We offer special rates and fees—on purchase, 
refinance, second home, and home equity loans— 
for other Duke grads. Check website for more 
information. Call (877) 777-8805 and ask for 
Andy May. Go Duke! 


FOR RENT 


Chapel Hill, NC: Four-bedroom house for rent, 
excellent public school, nice neighborhood, 15 
minutes to Duke, RTP, and UNC. caio@ccf.org 





FOR SALE 


Best Florida Homes: Buyer’s agent (Duke grad) 
will help you buy the best home in central or coastal 
Florida. We represent the buyer ONLY, never the 
seller, ensuring purchase on YOUR terms. (407) 
341-6615, www.BestFloridaHomes.com. 


Unique Chapel Hill, NC, house/acreage, 
large private pond and ornamental garden, three 
bedrooms, perfect for downsizing and enjoying 


nature. (919) 423-8024. 





Stunning waterfront properties in Washington, 
NC, area, the closest deepwater port to the 
Research Triangle. Less than two hours from RDU 
on Highway 264. Call Duke graduate Mark Myers 
at Century 21 Homeowners Realty, (252) 946- 
2121; mmyers@century2 |homeowners.com 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 75,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or 
typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which 
ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 

Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept 
Visa, MasterCard, and American Express. 

No orders taken over the phone, except by fax. 
Be sure to include credit card number, expiration 
date, name, address, and phone. Fax: (919) 


681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, 
mails in late December; March-April issue: 
December 7, mails in late February; May-June issue: 
February 7, mails in late April; July-August issue, 
April 7, mails in late June; September-October 
issue: June 7, mails in late August; November- 
December issue, August 7, mails in late October. 
Please specify issues in which ad should appear. 
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Developing Leaders. Accelerating Career: 


Brace yourself for sudden career moveme 
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Cross Continent Global Executive Weekend Execu' 


The Duke Executive MBA develops leaders and accelerates careers in DUKE 


———— 


three delivery formats that accommodate a full-time work schedule. THE FUQUA 


e Recognized worldwide: Ranked No. 4 BusinessWeek, No. 4 U.S.News & OF BUSINESS 
World Report and No. 5 Financial Times 


& 

; . BUENAS rougher Business Le 

e Fuqua’s faculty, ranked in the Top 10 by BusinessWeek, teach in all of Worl 
Duke’s MBA programs 








www. fuqua.duke.edu/info 
919.660.7804 


inancial-aid Futures 





y RICHARD H. BRODHEAD 
resident, Duke University 


n December, | was presented with a pe- 
tition signed by more than 2,700 stu- 
dents in support of a new effort to raise 
major endowment funds for financial 
d. It means a lot that Duke students want 
y be advocates for, not just passive recipi- 
its of, university aid. And it’s worth re- 
inding ourselves why students so readily 
entify with this cause. 
As the great source of inward enrichment 
id the great enabler of worldly success, 
Jucation is arguably the premier privilege 
it world has to offer. Those of us of a cer- 
in age can remember a time when this 
‘ivilege was available in America on pro- 
undly unequal terms, when a high-quality 
lucation was open to some but closed to 
hers—closed to women at certain schools, 
osed to African Americans in many places 
-on grounds extraneous to ability or intel- 
gence. During my adult lifetime, those in- 
istices have been remedied in substantial 
easure. But it would be a poor sequel for 
ss visible economic discriminations to be 
lowed to continue when gender and racial 
nes have been abolished. 
It’s not an idle anxiety. As figures like New 
wk Times columnist David Brooks and Mel- 
n Foundation president William Bowen 
ve increasingly reminded us, in modern 
merica, qualification for college admission 
s come to have a very high correlation 
ith family income. Indeed, in selecting for 
erit—and without any conscious econo- 
ic intention—America’s premier univer- 
ties tend to recruit classes substantially 
oped toward wealthier families. Univer- 
‘ies alone can’t affect or right every cause 
ontributing to the unequal preparation of 
'e young. But precisely for that reason, we 
ave a special obligation to do what we can. 
he university’s commitment to assuming 
ie share of costs that a family cannot afford 
| pay is our chief way of assuring that we 
‘lect and recruit students on the grounds of 
dility, dedication, and promise alone. 
Our society has a profound self-interest in 











Nn 


seeing that the talented 
young have access to high- 
quality education even 
apart from the question of 
justice. We tend to take for 
granted the dynamism that 
makes our economy and 
culture throw off so many 
benefits of wealth and 
quality of life, but there’s 
no reason to believe these 
things are self-sustaining. 
They are driven by human 
intelligence and creativi- 
ty and, for their renewal, 
need cultivation and in- 
vestment. Making sure that those gifted with 
these traits get the education that will allow 
them to give the greatest return is the best 
way to provide for this social good. It’s a safe 
bet that the talent we will someday want to 
draw on is not confined to a single social 
origin or income band. Financial aid is the 
investment we make to produce the trained 
talent our future world will require. 

When we provide the funds that enable 
students to come to Duke from other in- 
come groups, other regions, other countries, 
we create a better experience not just for 
them but for every student. Real education 
begins when something breaks in on our 
self-satisfied and apparently sufficient un- 
derstanding, making us realize that what we 
call our “thoughts” are only inertial, resi- 
dual mental placeholders, and that if we 
want to come anywhere near the truth, we 
will need to begin to think. It’s hard to pro- 
duce this disruption when people come 
from the same background and share the 
same accustomed understandings. But it’s 
hard to stop it when different initial posi- 
tions come into regular collision. Every- 
thing is more interesting when people come 
to issues from different places. 

It may seem that Duke is well positioned 
to meet the financial needs of its students. 
But the underlying facts are sources of con- 
cern. Duke’s financial-aid costs have been 
growing rapidly in recent years, far faster 
than the revenues that might offset them. 
Between the 1999-2000 and 2004-05 aca- 


demic years, Duke’s funding of need-based 
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undergraduate aid rose 
nearly 75 percent, 
while tuition and fees 
—the main source of 
funding for financial 
aid—rose 26 percent. 

Duke’s costs have 
been driven up by the 
increased financial 
need of our students’ 
families, including 
middle-class families, 
who find it increas- 
ingly difficult to meet 
college costs. Over 
time, the declining 
share of federal co-investment has raised 


Chris Hildreth 


the share that falls to colleges and universi- 
ties. Twenty years ago, federal funds sup- 
ported 20 percent of Duke’s need-based aid; 
the figure is 8 percent now. In addition, our 
costs have grown through increased benefits 
Duke offers to students on aid—for in- 
stance, the grants now available in lieu of 
summer earnings so that students can take 


advantage of summer opportunities—and 





through the introduction of aid to interna- 
tional undergraduates. 

Far less of our aid budget comes from re- 
stricted endowments than is the case at our 
peer universities. At some of those schools, 
as much as 80 to 90 percent of the finan- 
cial-aid budget is supported by endowments 
dedicated to that purpose. At Duke, a much 
younger school, less than 20 percent of an- 
nual need-based aid costs are supported by 
financial-aid endowments. What this means 
is that Duke meets its aid commitments out 
of the same pool of funds that support most 
everything else here, including academic 
programs. And what this means is that, in 
lean years or hard times, Duke’s need to 
fund student aid will be in competition with 
its need to fund the programs that would 
make top students and faculty members 
want to come here in the first place. 

I want to keep Duke accessible to tal- 
ented students in all foreseeable futures. 
And | want to prevent any future collision 
between two fundamental imperatives 
our obligation to social openness and our 





obligation to academic excellence. 
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DUKE TOWER 


CONDOMINIUMS 


AN HISTORIC LANDMARK IN DURHAM 


SO MUCH MORE THAN A HOTEL... 
Durham’s Charming Secret 





Stay One day Or One Year 
At a Most Affordable Price 


You do not live in one room at home, why 
live in one room when away from home? 


Completely Furnished and Fully Equipped 


Each Condominium Comes with Free Housekeeping, High- 
Speed Internet Access, HBO/Cable & Local Phone Service 


PETS ARE WELCOME 


S07 WEST TRINITY, DURHAM, NC (919) 687-4444 
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ASSES OF 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981, 1986, 1991, 1996; 2001 
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Recapture your Duke next month 


Sign up NOW for reunion events at www.dukereunions.com! 
We've got it all, from top-notch educational seminars and tours 
icoMer-|EWer-lad(--i-laceid lelacealialcan 


While you're online, post or update your class note, and check out 
what your classmates have been up to recently. Once you've registered, 
we'll add your name to the list of “Who's Coming to the Reunion.” 


Make your plans now! You don’t want to be the one hearing how alec a) 


you missed afterwards... 
& 
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Recapture the fun, the friends, and the magic of your duke experience. 
Ss Brought to you by the Duke Alumni Association 
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Edna “Neddy” Mason W’57 has been 
an avid bird-watcher for 45 years, 
but she is equally devoted to watching 
the Blue Devils on the basketball court. 

4 She keeps busy in her retirement 
os years, and credits her Duke liberal 
arts education for inspiring her 
_ “appreciation of lifelong learning and 


enjoyment of life.” 





At Duke, Neddy majored in religion, 
represented Giles on the House 
Presidents’ Council, and sang with the 
Chapel Choir. “| can’t imagine my 
life without Duke in the background,” 
she said. “What | learned and 
experienced there laid the groundwork 
for virtually everything that followed.” 
After an early career in government, 
Neddy attended seminary and 
was ordained as a Presbyterian minister. 
Her interest in pastoral care and 
counseling ultimately drew her to 
hospital chaplaincy, and she retired 
to rural Virginia in 1997. 





Neddy has been a longtime supporter 
of the Duke Annual Fund, and her 
planned gift will fund an unrestricted 
endowment to support Duke in 
perpetuity. “Though my portfolio is not 
large, | had one stock that appreciated 
so much | couldn’t afford to sell it. 
Investing in a charitable remainder 
trust seemed like the perfect win-win 
situation: a way to give back to Duke 
in some small measure, while securing 
an income stream that | need.” 
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Duke’s gift planning staff can show 
you a range of “win-win situations.” 
To explore options, please contact: 





DUKE UNIVERSITY Duke University Office of Gift Plannin 
ec ET. 2127 Campus Drive, Box 90606 
P WAN IN | IN G Durham, North Carolina 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684-9731 
Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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mong the concerns reverberating 

from the now notorious lacrosse in- 

cident is the subculture of college 

athletics. A faculty report pointed 
out that the lacrosse team is “small enough 
to have a remarkable social coherence” 
and large enough to be “socially promi- 
nent as a group.” 

That sharp sense of group identity isn’t 
surprising to Blair Sheppard, president 
and CEO of Duke Corporate Education. 
“Organizations are increasingly organized 
around teams,” Sheppard says. “The clas- 
sic firm used to be this hierarchical struc- 
ture of people reporting to bosses report- 
ing to bosses reporting to bosses.” But 
with business seeing itself in an increas- 
ingly dynamic environment, the boss’ job 
hinges more and more on managing the 
team, not the individuals in isolation. 
Team effectiveness is becoming a point of 
competitive advantage for organizations, 
Sheppard observes. 

And why might teams fail? Often, he 
says, it is because they create a strong 
internal culture—a self-contained identi- 
ty that makes it difficult for them to op- 
erate outside the bounds of the team and 
to understand the larger environment. 
That, in turn, creates a tension between 
team identity and an ethos that is “invit- 
ing and connecting rather than isolating,” 
he says. Effective teams are good at re- 
solving that tension, at connecting to 
“the broader community in a complex, 
dynamic, interdependent world.” 

“One reason we have athletics at Duke 
is because it’s a fantastic metaphor for the 
world these students will enter,” Sheppard 
says. But it’s a workable metaphor only 
when student-athletes realize that they 
perform in a small and large context alike. 
The task of the businesses leader—or the 
coach—is “to build a culture where the 
team is fantastically effective as a team, 
even as the team members understand 
their links to the rest of the community.” 

“Part of our job with our clients is to 
say, ‘Stuff happens, learn from it.’ As a 
community, we have to take this as an 
opportunity to learn.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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Quad Quotes 


“I figured it was okay, 
because that’s what brittle 
books do in real life.” 


—Beth Doyle, a Duke librarian, 
after the book she created for 
the International Edible Book 

Festival, featuring a peanut- 
brittle cover and phyllo-dough 
pages, cracked on the way to the 
festival, in The Daily Sentinel of 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


“The federal rule on witnesses 
is elegant in its simplicity, and 
it’s usually not something 
people get wrong.” 
—Robert P. Mosteller, Harry 
R. Chadwick Sr. Professor of 
law, on the revelation that a 
Transportation Security 
Administration lawyer had 
improperly shared testimony 
and communicated with 
witnesses in the trial of 9/11 


conspirator Zacarias Moussaoui, 
in the Washington Post 


“Until we have confidence 
regarding their destination 
and their interpretation, | 
suggest we keep our cheek 
swabs to ourselves.” 


—Karla F.C. Holloway, William 
R. Kenan Professor of English, 
advising against the increasingly 
popular practice of DNA testing 
for ancestral roots, for fear that 
the genetic information will not 
be kept confidential and could 
be used to support racial bias- 
es, in The News & Observer 


“Tt has quite a bit of profan- 
ity, some blasphemy, some 
pornography—so it’s pretty 
good. I left out a good bit so 
you still have to buy it.” 


—Author Nick Hornby, after 
reading an abridged version of 
his short story “NippleJesus” 
at an event in Page Auditorium, 
in The Chronicle 


“The argument is made that 
we can’t trust DP World 
because some terrorists are 
known to have come through 
Dubai. We also know that 
most 9/11 terrorists came 


through Hamburg, but I don’t 
see anyone arguing that we 
can’t allow German-owned 
companies to operate in the 
United States.” 


—John Lynch, Roy J. Bostock 
Professor of marketing, on the 
withdrawn Dubai Ports World 
deal, in a letter published in 
The News & Observer 


“We have a fairly high-end, 
fairly expensive, double- 
backup electrical system 
that rarely fails, and when it 
does it’s always these goofy 
lizard things.” 


—Taliman Trask Ill, the univer- 
sity’s executive vice president, 
explaining a campus power 
outage caused when a lizard 
stepped from one wire to 
another, shorting out the sys- 
tem, in The Chronicle 


“This is a law that will 
never go into effect. They 
knew that. They did it 
because they thought there 
would be some political 
value in doing so.” 


—Erwin Chemerinsky, Alston & 
Bird Professor of law, on a law 
passed by the South Dakota 
legislature and signed by the 
governor banning all abortions 
except in those cases where 
the mother’s life is at risk, in 
the Chicago Sun-Times 


“A whole new generation 
of young evangelicals are 
coming up that cares more 
about poverty than gay-mar- 
riage amendments.” 


—Jim Wallis, evangelical 
Christian activist and author of 
best-selling God’s Politics: Why 
the Right Gets It Wrong and the 
Left Doesn't Get It, during a key- 

note speech at the American 
Values Summit, held at Duke 


“Although hard to watch, it 
shows us the depth of out- 
rage against the West in 
much of the Muslim world. 





Knowing what he likes: 
Grant Hill '94 speaks to the 
press at the opening ofan | 
exhibition of his personal 

art collection at the Nasher 
Museum of Art 


In the eyes of millions, the 
movies are not the only 
place where we’ve become 
the bad guys.” 


—Claudia Koonz, professor of 
history, on the popular Turkish 
film Valley of the Wolves, which 
depicts American soldiers as 
cold-blooded killers, in the 
Contra Costa Times 


“I’m not going to stop because 
I know it’s going to lower my 
score. I don’t feel the same 
way about the elliptical.” 


—Kristin Dennis, a data techni- 

cian in Duke’s department of 

medical psychiatry, on “Kinetic,” 

a personal-training video game 
that leads users through 

variety of real-life exercises, in 
The New York Time: 





“We have a lot of freedoms 
that we don’t practice to 
their limit all the time. You 
can have the perfect right to 
do something that’s offen- 
sive, but don’t be terribly 
\surprised if it’s offensive.” 
—Ellen Mickiewicz, James R. 
Shepley Professor of public 
policy, on a Danish newspaper’s 
| publishing cartoons that depict 
1 Muhammad with a bomb- 
shaped turban, sparking out- 


rage throughout the Muslim 
| world, in The News & Observer 


SAM . 4 . : ) c 
s you can imagine, I’m for 
the H-bomb. But I’d rather 
not predict, I’d rather affect.” 


—Democratic pundit James 
| Carville, alluding to Senator 





Hillary Clinton when asked who 
he thought would be the next 
Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee, during a campus address, 
in Durham’s Herald-Sun 


“We in Durham may be 
the City of Medicine, but 
we're not the community 
of health.” 


—Ann Lore, government-rela- 
tions representative for Duke 
University Health System, on 

the chronically tough budget 

climate for community hospi- 
tals, in the Herald-Sun 


“l’m amazed by the number 
of events and courses on 
this campus that have the 
sole purpose of pressuring 
students into thinking that 


America is a racist, sexist, 
homophobic country that 
should be attacked.” 


—David Horowitz, conservative 
author of The Professors: 

101 Most Dangerous Academ- 
ics in America, during a 
campus address organized 

by the Duke chapter of 
Students for Academic 
Freedom, a national organiza- 
tion Horowitz founded 


“Intimidation, Blacklisting, 
Litmus Testing, Narcing on 
Professors = Academic 
Freedom?” 


—Slogan on the backs of 
T-shirts worn by audience 
members protesting 
Horowitz’s speech and his 
ideas about monitoring faculty 
members for political bias 


“Yesterday, they told me 
I thought my name was 
Daniel.” 


—Duke sophomore David 
Shipman, recoveri 
concussion s 
falling forty feet while 
tain climbing in Arizo 










“Tf a terrorist wanted to 
cause havoc..., this is one 
way they could disrupt 
everything.” 






r ping Social 
Security Administration data 
secure, in the Triangle 
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Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words 

and include your 
full name, address, 
and class year 

or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Fax: 

(919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 





In Praise of Holley 


I enjoyed your short “Up- 
date” on Dr. 1.B. Holley in 
your recent issue [January- 
February 2006]. 

When | entered Duke as a 
freshman in 1948, his class 
was the first | attended on 
the first day of classes. What 
a start to college! 

I had a number of fine 
teachers at Duke, but I con- 
sider him the best. We have 
corresponded occasionally 
over the years. At the Class 
of 1952’s 50th reunion in 
2002, Bob Hudson ’52 and | 
had lunch with Dr. Holley 
and agreed that, for us, it was 
the high point of the reunion. 
I hope he meets his goal of 
teaching to 100. His students 
will be the richer for it. 


Malcolm Murray B.S.E. ’52 


Baytown, Texas 


Admission Impossible? 





As | was reading the latest 
issue [January-February 
2006, “Top of the Crop” of 
Duke Magazine, my heart 
was racing and the thought 
in my head was, “How in 
the world will 1 ever get into 
my beloved school, the one 
I grew up cheering for, the 
one | always said I would 
attend whenever someone 
asked me where I wanted to 
go to college? I will never 
measure up to these stan- 
dards!” Then I realized, 
wait, | already got in and 
eraduated. Nothing to fear. 
It seems like standards for 
admission to Duke have 
risen substantially over the 
past few years, and I find 
myself thankful that I grad- 
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uated from high school in 
1999, not 2006. However, 
I’m also proud that my alma 
mater is growing and garner- 
ing the attention it deserves. 
Thanks for a great article. 


Dorsey Rickard ’03 
Nashville, Tennessee 


I just finished reading the 
January-February 2006 issue 
of your magazine and feel 
compelled to respond to the 
article that makes Duke’s 
admissions process “trans- 
parent” (a word that folks 
like to use in the academic 
world). My response is com- 
plicated by the fact that my 
30th class reunion is this 
April, and I am trying to 
tempt myself to fly across 
the country and attend. 

I have been remembering 
what I liked about my years 
at Duke: | sang in Chapel 
Choir, directed by the ec- 
centric and passionate Ben 
Smith; I walked through the 
Duke Gardens at every sea- 
son; I became a foreign- and 
classic-movie addict at 
BioSci films; I flirted with 
the idea of being a political- 
science major; and I dis- 
covered comparative litera- 
ture as a field of study. 

But I also clearly recall a 
sense of feeling different 
from many students at the 
university. I used to attribute 
this sense of liminality to my 
background and my under- 
graduate major. | am a native 
North Carolinian from a 
small town (almost every- 
body I knew at Duke was 
from New York, New Jersey, 
or Pennsylvania). Plus, my 
family was lower-middle-class, 
by economic standards. 





A work-study student 
with loans and grants, | 
woke up one day to find 
[ was an English major— 
neither pre-med nor pre-law. 
[ am still not sure how that 
happened, but I am positive 
George Williams’ Shakes- 
peare classes and Reynolds 
Price’s Milton class were 
factors in the conversion 
process. 

After reading “Top of the 
Crop,” I have realized that 
the actual cause of my out- 
sider status had nothing to 
do with my geographic iden- 
tity or my economic class 
(unfortunately, my English 
major is still not exonerated). 
In admissionspeak, I was ap- 
parently what is called an 
“angular student”—exhibit- 
ing a particular breed of 
angularity which apparently 
makes a person “lopsided,” 
a.k.a. “the intellectual” or 
the “intellectually lopsided 
student.” 

Now that the admissions 
staff has cleared up my con- 
fusion, I am also relieved to 
know that “the atmosphere 
now is more open for the 
lopsided student, and proba- 
bly the more intellectually 
lopsided student.” After all, 
those intellectually lopsided 
types can grow up, as I did, 
to be college teachers for 
those well-rounded, nonan- 
gular types. 


Karen A. English 76 


San Jose, California 


I wonder if there are other 
alumni of my vintage who 
have mixed reactions to 
“Top of the Crop.” 

On the one hand, any 
alumnus/alumna would nat- 
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urally be pleased with the 
standing that Duke has 
achieved in the heady world 
of higher education.... 

On the other hand, there 
is an uncomfortable con- 
comitant to admissions dean 
Christoph Guttentag’s gen- 
erally glowing report as to 
how Duke is doing. It goes 
something like this: 

So, “Duke is in an orbit 
now that it was not [in] a 
decade ago.” (One is left to 
speculate as to what orbit was 
Duke in five or six decades 
ago—perhaps one a kite’s 
height from Earth.) 

So, “the university re- 
ceived 18,089 applications” 
in the fall of 2004—“setting 
a university record for the 
fourth straight year.” 

So, “Duke’s acceptance rate 
fell for the eighth straight 
year, to 22.1 percent, the 
second lowest rate ever.” 

So, “applications boasting 
[SAT] scores above 1400 
have taken off, increasing 
markedly from 1996 to 2002 
to 2004, and again this year.” 

So, a New Jersey mother 
of a Duke senior and a 
member of the Parents 
Advisory Council says that 
“She does not recall having 
any knowledge of Duke 
when she was growing up in 
New Jersey in the Seven- 
ties.” (What! Really? What 
orbit was she in?...) 

All of the kind of admis- 
sions statistical puffery re- 
flected in Mr. Dagger’s 
article, although no doubt 
pretty firmly grounded and 
supportable, is quite familia 
There is nothing new about 
the pronouncements of alum 
ni and students everywhere 
that “[name the school] is 


one of the toughest to get 
into in the country.” That’s 
an ongoing game that no 
doubt has its genesis in the 
seventeenth century, when 
Harvard and William & Mary 
came into existence. 

I suspect that part of the 
sub rosa come-on in Duke’s 
admissions process, like 
that of so many of its com- 
petitors, is to tout the fact 
that admission to Duke gets 
more rigorous and more 
competitive each year... 

Consider this: If the reports 
from the admissions office, 
today and in the past, are to 
be believed, it seems that 
every year Duke makes quan- 
tum leaps into the academic 
stratosphere enabling it now 
(as it did in the 1960s, the 
70s, the ’80s, and the ’90s) 

to rank itself among the 
“elite” and “most selective” 
colleges and universities. 
(Admissions jargon run riot! ) 

Hmmm, a little projection 
here indicates that in, say, 
2106, the number of appli- 
cants will have reached 
| 187,342 and out of that 
number only four—all off- 
the-charts Einsteins—will 
| be admitted. 

_ But, of course, that’s ridic- 
‘ ulous. So, let’s see: If we ac- 
| cept the notion that each 
| year from, say, 1947 to 2006, 
the across-the-board statis- 
| tical “quality” of each en- 
tering class exceeded that of 
the preceding year’s entering 
class by | percent, then, upon 
| close analysis, a mathema- 
_tician might well arrive at 
,one of two conclusions: 
either (a) the class entering 
in the fall of 2006 is com- 
posed of individuals whose 
average I.Q. is around 500 











and whose average SAT 
score is a flat 1600 (beyond 
which one cannot go), not 
to mention an average GPA 
of 10.0 (reflective of the cur- 
rent standard grade-infla- 
tion, of course); or (b) those 
of us who entered Duke in 
the 1940s and earlier were, 
and presumably remain, low- 
grade morons barely capable 
of grasping the intricacies of 
third-grade subtraction.... 
Mr. Guttentag’s report 
appears, in short, to make it 
clear, as so many prior such 
reports have, that the mem- 
bers of the Class of 2010, to 
be selected for admission 
during 2006, will be light 
years ahead of the members 
of any class of the 1950s; 
that we sad products of the 
1940s and ’50s were, and 
are, in truth, academic dolts, 
dismally slow, low-IQ, sub- 
basement-SAT failures; that 
we are no match whatever 
for those who will grace 
Duke’s freshman classrooms 
during the coming academic 
year; and that, indeed, all 
we poor old alums of the 
50s and earlier should by 
now be housed in institutions 
devoted to the care and 
keeping of congenital idiots. 
In sum, while the glowing 
reports from the admissions 
office issued virtually every 
year certainly serve to cheer 
all alumni and current stu- 
dents, at the same time they 
also serve, although perhaps 
unintentionally, as a con- 
descending put-down to 
those of us sad, intellectually 
vacuous wrecks whose visi- 
tations on campus during 
daylight hours Duke should 
now probably discourage in 
order to avoid conveying 


the impression to visiting 
prospective students that its 
older alumni were deliber- 
ately and carefully chosen 
for admission only from the 
lowest quartile of the worst 
public schools in America. 


John A. Carnahan 53, 
ED R55 
Columbus, Ohio 


Creature Query 





In the January-February 
issue there is a photo of the 
most darling creature [“Port- 
folio: A Life in Photos”). It 
is only a little larger than 
the thumb of the hand it is 
holding on to. Please tell me 
what it is. lam a former 
high-school biology teacher, 
and I am dying of curiosity. 


Paula Frohman ’61 
Rockville, Maryland 


Elwyn L. Simons, senior pri- 
mate biologist and head of the 
Duke Primate Center’s division 
of fossil primates, responds: 


The odd-looking creature in 
my hand is a newborn Col- 
lared Lemur, born at the Duke 
Primate Center in April 1983. 
She received the name 
Chiclette. For several rea- 
sons, Chiclette was a cap- 
tive-breeding triumph. The 
forests in Madagascar that 
this kind of lemur inhabited 
are almost completely gone. 
There are very few of her 
species or subspecies in cap- 
tivity, then or now. 

In 1983 her mother, 
Yvette, was already a very 
old animal but of uncertain 
age. While lemurs don’t 
cease breeding in old age, 
the newborns from each suc- 
cessive pregnancy are born 


weaker and smaller as the 
mother ages; eventually the 
infants don’t survive. This 
had already begun to happen 
to Yvette’s later offspring. 
Chiclette’s father, Chico, 
had been a pet since infancy 
ina village in southeastern 
Madagascar and had never 
been around adult male 
lemurs. We had reason to 
believe that he didn’t know 
how to breed. It was, there- 
fore, sort of a fluke that 
Yvette got pregnant. 

When born, Chiclette 
was far below a normal body 
weight. She had to be hand- 
fed and was not growing. 
Two weeks later, another 
Collared Lemur had a nor- 
mal-sized baby. We tried a 
scheme that had worked in 
other cases, and, since a 
lemur mother often raises 
twins, we gave Chiclette 
to the second mother. This 
is called cross-fostering. 
Somewhat miraculously 
Chiclette began to prosper. 
She had, in time, nine off- 
spring that survived. 

Chiclette died in Decem- 
ber 1997, while her almost 
indestructible mother, 
Yvette, survived until 1992, 
when she must have been 
between thirty and forty 
years old. 


Close, but No Cigar 





A few fellow alumni are old 
enough to remember the 
famous line from the cigar 
commercial, where the prize 
fighter has bought his mom 
a new home with his win- 
nings: “Have a Muriel, son, 
but don’t get the ashes on 
the rug.” 

Seeing the unveiling 
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Cfook’s Corner 


Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
juke joint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
post-graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
the War Between the States as they serve your 
jalapeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
let mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
callions, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 











Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Www.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 





Wendy Wilmot Knows 
| Bald Head Island. 
Come See It ALL. 
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WENDY WILMOT 
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Selling? 





approach. 


Wendy. Wilmot Properties 
910.470.0000 


www.islanderswanted.com 
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photo [November-Decem- 
ber 2005] of J.B. Duke’s 
newly cleaned statue, | just 
had to admit how it tickles 
me to once again see the 
famous tobacco magnate 
from an angle that hides the 
politically incorrect source 
of his endowment fortune. 
In this case, relying on my 
own memory for reference, 
lacking any recent photo 
showing the cigar, | believe 
the photographer managed 
to place the evil symbol as 
far as possible from the 
viewer's position. 

Although it may be purely 


coincidental, it is a reminder 


that, even in ways more 
subtle than revisionist his- 
tory, we seem to be a sc ciety 
unwilling to accept the 
realities of our past. While 
today both tobacco use and 
ruthless competitive prac- 
tices in business are no-nos, 
they were in J.B.’s day fair 
game to exploit en route 

to a fortune. And while the 


university today may find 
the funding of its begin- 
nings an embarrassment of 
sorts, it isn’t offering to give 
back the endowment monies 
and start over from scratch. 

It should be noted that 
Duke is not alone in this sit- 
uation, as alcohol monies 
have certainly helped fund 
other institutions and so 
have huge profits from ex- 
tracting natural resources 
from Third World countries 
or from merely predatory 
business practices. We may 
remain socially conscious 
without hiding how our 
ivory towers were financed. 
In fact we could choose to 
be proud of the fact that for- 
tunes so amassed were then 
dedicated to the betterment 
of mankind by improving 
higher learning—that they 
were but a step on the ladder 
to enlightenment. 

But I have to admit the 
unveiling photo eased one of 
my concerns. The fact that 


Fiducia 
rust 


International 


we didn’t get a full frontal 
view at least indicates that 
the cleaning and refurbish- 
ing didn’t somehow result in 
the cigar being reshaped in- 
to a fountain pen. 


George Fidelman ’70 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


CORRECTIONS: In 
“The Art of Networking’ 
(Register, March-April — 
2006), the caption for the 
photograph at the top of 
page 60 should have read: 
David Morgan J.D.’79, — 
center, at a networking | 
lunch, is the head of 
Ensworth High School in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and 
sat on a Career Week 
panel about K-12 teach- 
ing and administration. — 
In the mini-profile on — 
C.B. Claiborne B.S.E.’69, 
the year that his team bea 
UNC in triple overtime 
was misstated; the correct 
year is 1968. 


















Wealth that Endures’ 


For 75 years, clients have trusted our skill to navigate any 
kind of market. Our professionals are committed to protecting 
our clients’ wealth and building it for future generations. We 
have the experience and perspective needed to secure your 


financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott Cantus 
(T ’87) at (202) 822-2110 or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. 792) at 
(877) 384-1111 or visit www.ftci.com. 
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Fiduciary Trust International is a member of the Franklin Templeton family of companies. 
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A Boost for Jewish Life 


$2-million gift from Mitchell Ruben- 

stein and his wife, Laurie Silvers, will 

support Jewish student life at Duke 

by funding Hillel programs on cam- 
pus. The university's Hillel, a branch of the 
national student organization that supports 
Jewish life, culture, and programming, will 
be named the Rubenstein-Silvers Hillel at 
Duke University. 

Rubenstein and Silvers, South Florida 
media entrepreneurs and the parents of 
Duke junior Carolyn Rubenstein, are the 
founders of the Sci-Fi Channel, which they 
sold to the USA Network. “Laurie and I are 
particularly glad to make this gift to a uni- 
versity that values a range of social and cul- 
tural experiences,” Mitchell Rubenstein 
says. “Duke’s leadership and its students 
have demonstrated their interest and strong 
commitment to the Jewish community.” 

Hillel is located at Duke’s Freeman Cen- 
ter for Jewish Life. Rubenstein serves as 
chairman of the center's advisory board. 


Tuition and Aid « on the Rise tad 


t its February meeting, the board of 

trustees approved a 4.5 percent in- 

crease in tuition, fees, and room and 

board for undergraduate students in 
the coming academic year. Duke’s planning 
also calls for a 5.7 percent increase in un- 
dergraduate financial aid. 

Tuition for students enrolled in the Trin- 
ity College of Arts and Sciences and the 
Pratt School of Engineering will be $32,845 
for 2006-07, up from $31,420 for the cur- 
rent year. The total cost to attend Duke, in- 
cluding room and board, will be $43,115. 

Approximately 45 percent of undergradu- 
ates receive financial support to attend Duke; 
about 40 percent receive need-based aid. 
Duke will spend approximately $58 million 
for undergraduate financial aid in 2006-07, 
up from a budget of nearly $55 million in 
2005-06. The university is currently raising 
$300 million to increase its endowment for 
financial aid. The Financial Aid Initiative, 
announced last fall, seeks $245 million for 
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CAMP is 


undergraduate aid and $55 million to sup- 
port graduate and professional-school stu- 
dents. To date, more than half of that 
amount has been given or pledged. 

The university has made other recent 
changes to strengthen its financial-aid pro- 
grams, including expanding aid eligibility 
for transfer students, allowing academic 
prizes to be added to aid packages, and pro- 
viding greater support for students partici- 
pating in summer internships. 

At their meeting the trustees also ap- 
proved new tuition rates for Duke’s graduate 
and professional schools for 2006-07: 

Divinity School—$14,960, up 7.5 percent 
over the current year; 

Fuqua School of Business—$39,350 
(daytime M.B.A.), up 4.9 percent; 

Graduate School—$32,680, up 4 percent; 

Law School—$37,985, up 5.9 percent; 

Nicholas School of the Environment and 
$25,500, up 4.9 percent; 


Earth Sciences 





School of Medicine—$36,880, up 5.8 
percent; 

School of Nursing—$28,260, up 5.9 per- 
cent. 








Groundbreaking for Fuqua School of Business: 
President Terry Sanford, left, J.B. Fuqua, and Thomas 
Keller '53, business-school dean 


Duke Benefactor Fuqua Dies 





.B. Fuqua, the retired entrepreneur for 

whom Duke’s Fuqua School of Business 

is named, died at an Atlanta hospital on 
April 5. He was eighty-seven. 

Though Fuqua never went to college, he 
set a high value on education. He began hii 
relationship with Duke as a teenager, bor- 
rowing books by mail from the Duke library. 
He was a voracious reader and a quick study 
“I began to order books on finance and bank- 
ing and things I did not understand muck 
about,” wrote Fuqua in his book Fuqua: Hou 
I Made My Fortune Using Other People’ 
Money. “I think if 1 had not had access te 
those books from Duke and other reading 
materials, | would certainly have been les: 
successful early on in my business career.” 

Fuqua was born John Brooks Elam Jr. anc 
raised on a tobacco farm in Prince Edwarc 
County, Virginia. He changed his name t« 
Fuqua, his mother’s maiden name, and even: 
tually dropped the “Jr.” 

Fuqua is best known as the founder anc 
chairman of Fuqua Industries Inc., the At 
lanta-based Fortune 500 company. Whai 
started as a small manufacturer of bricks grew 
to become a multi-billion-dollar conglom 
erate of business holdings. “I am proof thai 
any obstacle can be overcome if you are will 
ing to educate yourself and work hard, 
Fuqua wrote in his book. 

His cumulative giving to Duke was nearl 
$40 million, establishing him as one of Duke’ 
largest individual benefactors. He was a Duk 
trustee emeritus and a charter member o 
the board of visitors of the Fuqua School. It 
addition to an honorary Doctor of Laws de 
gree from Duke in 1973, Fuqua was awardec 
honorary degrees from nine other college: 
and universities. 

Fuqua is survived by his wife, Dorothy 
and his son, Rex. He was preceded in death 
by his other son, Alan. 
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‘Hard Work in the Big Easy 


Students in Tyvek: Emily 
Znamierowski '07, right, and 
Nicole Marin, UNC-CH junior, 

take a break from cleaning 
houses damaged by Katrina _ 








itter and stale. The smell is what I 
' noticed first. It was inescapable. 

| 1) The air, saturated with chemicals, 
Male” bacteria, and mold, was heavy. I felt 
it invade my eyes and nose, hang on my skin. 


_ I soon realized that the “pleasant” breezes 


/ that relieved me from the humid New Or- 
, leans heat were just as foul. Thick. Sour. 


_ Oppressive. I wondered what the air would 


look like if you could see everything sus- 


_ pended within it. It would be dense and dark. 


Sinister. Ominous. It would be terrifying. 
Although images of post-Katrina New 
Orleans have inundated American media, 


_ nothing prepared me for the scale of the 
_ destruction. The lower and upper Ninth 


_ Wards look like the hurricane hit just days 


ago. Time seems to have stood still, objects 


resting where they were strewn almost 

seven months ago. It’s unsettling at first. 

The silence is deafening, the Ninth Ward is 

_an eerie ghost town. The devastation is 

_ overwhelming. Once you begin gutting a 

_ house, the scope becomes unimaginable. 
This is one house, in one part of the city. The 
lower Ninth Ward alone has 4,820 house- 


On an “alternative spring break,” a Duke junior cleans up after Katrina and documents survivors’ stories. | 


holds, according to the Greater New Orleans 
Community Data center. 

At 6:00 a.m. on a Saturday in March, I 
boarded a plane with the rest of my “Social 
Activism Motivations” class. Under the 
guidance of Charles Thompson, education 
and curriculum director at the Center for 
Documentary Studies, and 
Rob Amber, a professional 
documentarian, we were to 
devote ten days of our 
spring vacation to help 
with relief efforts in New 


other Duke organizations 

also took part in what was called an “alter- 
native spring break,” including the Duke 
Chapel, Campus Crusade for Christ, Baptist 
Student Ministries, and the Wesley Foun- 
dation, along with students enrolled in an 
interdisciplinary course, “Natural Catastro- 
phes: Rebuilding from Ruins,” offered by 
the Pratt School of Engineering. Our class 
had a second purpose: to gather images and 
oral histories for documentary projects we 
would produce later in the semester. 


Gutting houses leaves 
your body sore and dehy- 
drated. It’s a sweaty, 
Orleans. Students in several MESSY, and clumsy affair. 


In teams of two, we each were assigned a 
different grassroots relief organization to 
document. My partner, Nicole Marin, a 
junior at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, and I were assigned to the 
Common Ground Collective, a small, vol- 
unteer-run organization dedicated to pro- 
viding “short-term relief for 
victims of hurricane disasters 
in the gulf-coast region, and 
long-term support in 
rebuilding the communities 
affected in the New Orleans 


area’”—a modest mission 





statement for what proved to 
be a dynamic organization. 

Aside from investigating how the organi- 
zation works and what sort of services it 
provides, the main focus of our documen- 
tary was to delve into people’s motivations 
for giving up their time and energy to 
rebuild New Orleans. Specifically, Marin 
and I wanted to find out whether there 
were differences between the “alternative 
spring breakers” like us and the long-term 


Continued on page 12 
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Scenes of destruction: in New Orleans’ Ninth Ward, 
just below the levee break, above; house pushed off 
its foundation by water and wind, above right; student 
volunteer removes drywall infested with black mold 


volunteers, some of whom had been helping 
with Common Ground’s clean-up efforts 
since Katrina hit in August. 

We found that motivations were diverse. 
Not surprising, considering the makeup of 
Common Ground volunteers, who repre- 
sented a wide range of ages, races, classes, 
religious preferences, and political views. 
We met Campus Crusaders who came for 
the glory of God, and we met anarchists 
motivated by blind rage. Seasoned social- 
justice workers saw the Ninth Ward as an 
opportunity to expose racism, classism, and 
government inaction and an opportunity to 
create positive social change. 

Most spring breakers saw the opportunity 
as exactly what it was labeled: alternative. 
Instead of spending their holiday sipping 
mixed drinks on a Jamaican beach or watch- 
ing TV at home, they chose to contribute 
to what they saw as a giant community- 
service project. 

As I conducted interviews, I began to 
question my own motivations for coming to 
New Orleans. At first, I simply thought that 
the title of the course had appealed to my 
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blossoming interest in activism. But, after 
being in New Orleans for a couple of days, 
and after speaking with other volunteers, | 
realized that I didn’t take the course 
because of what it was called. I took it be- 
cause of the opportunity to make a differ- 
ence. I knew that I could have a positive 
impact on the injustices, the disparities, 
and the hardship | had seen in Time and on 
CNN. I wouldn’t just be intellectualizing 
about these issues, | would be doing some- 
thing about them. 


he act of doing anything in New Or- 
leans is exhausting. Physically, intel- 
lectually, emotionally. Everything is 
intense. Gutting houses leaves your 
body sore and dehydrated. It’s a sweaty, 
messy, and clumsy affair. The Tyvek suit 
that is supposed to shield you from all the 





toxins in a New Orleans structure is flim- 


sy. | would often catch mine on a nail or 
piece of splintered wood, tearing the 
material. But | almost welcomed the rip; 
it offered relief from the stifling body heat 
caught inside the suit. The respirator and 
goggles that I wore to protect myself 
from the toxic black mold spores and 
asbestos dust were just as cumbersome. 
My breathing was restricted and strained, 
making my already reeling head feel light. 
But the physical difficulties paled in 
comparison with the emotional trials of 
being in New Orleans. What made my 
experience so profound were the people 
and the connections I forged with them. 
When I first started asking people to 
share their stories, | was completely 
unprepared for what their answers would 
do to me. A fifty-four-year-old gay man 


told me he had organized the first gay- 
liberation movement at Kent State 
University, had come to New Orleans 
because of a deep desire to help others. 
After learning that he had forty dollars 
to his name, | expressed concern for his 
uncertain future. He said to trust the 
good in others, and showed me the 
importance of optimism and courage. 
“T’'m not afraid,” he said. “What is there 
to be afraid of?” 

On the last day, before we began our 
trek back to Duke, our class stopped to 
see Mama D, a strong woman who cares 
for and organizes a small group of indi- 
viduals militantly dedicated to the 

well-being of their neighborhood in the 
Seventh Ward. I sat on a stump on her 
driveway, beside a circle of cinder blocks 
surrounding smoking embers. Across 
from me was a man wearing a knit Rasta 
hat. He started telling his story. 

When the flood waters came, they 
were so high and so fast that he had to 
take refuge on his roof. For five days, his 
house shook and swayed with the cur- 
rents. The violent motion made him 
sick. He wanted to swim to something 
more stable, but the currents were so 
strong, he didn’t think he could make it 
anywhere alive. He also feared alligators, 
which had been swept into his neighbor- 
hood from the wetlands by the storm 
surge. He said his life was like the 
Wildlife Channel. 

He told us how his home, which had 

been in his family since the time of his 

great, great grandmother, had been 

destroyed, including everything inside it. 

Pictures, videos, heirlooms: memories. 

is voice trembled, oscillating between 

age and deep sadness. He had wanted to 

hare those images with his little girls. He 

ad wanted to teach them about their 

amily, make them proud of the history 

d heritage they now represent. But those 

emories were covered in black mold, 

t had been stolen by the flood waters. 

e began to cry. He made it so hard to 

eave. He makes me want to return. 
—Emily Znamierowski ’07 

























Standout Young Scientists 





our Duke students have been selected 

to receive Goldwater Scholarships 

for the 2006-07 academic year. They 

were among 323 sophomores and ju- 
niors chosen on the basis of academic merit 
from a field of 1,081 students nationwide. 
The scholarship program, which honors the 
late U.S. Senator Barry M. Goldwater, was 
designed to foster and encourage outstand- 
ing students to pursue careers in the fields of 
mathematics, the natural sciences, and en- 
gineering. It provides up to $7,500 toward 
annual tuition and expenses. 

This year’s winners from Duke are Joseph 
Babcock, Brandon Levin, and Felicia Wal- 
ton, all juniors, and Jonathan Russell, a 
sophomore. Sixty-two Duke students have 
received Goldwater Scholarships since the 
program began in 1988. 

Babcock, a biology and chemistry major 
from North Haven, Connecticut, is research- 
ing the regulation of gene expression in sim- 
ple organisms. He plans to pursue a career as 
a biochemist, studying how biochemical 
pathways regulate the development of para- 
sites responsible for tropical diseases such as 
malaria. In addition to his research, Babcock 
is an associate editor of Vertices, Duke’s 
journal of science and technology, and, last 
year, was editor-in-chief of The Blind Spot, 
Duke’s sci-fi literary magazine. 

Levin, a mathematics major from Toledo, 
Ohio, plans to pursue a career in research in 
pure mathematics and is especially inter- 
ested in number theory. “While chemists or 
physicists look at a molecule or an electron 
and try to determine its fundamental struc- 
ture, number theorists want to understand 
the structure of the integers,” says Levin. He 
has also been a counselor and lecturer at the 
Program in Mathematics for Young Scientists, 
in Boston, and teaches English as a second 
language in the Durham community. 

Russell, from Iowa City, lowa, is majoring 
in biology and chemistry and is co-founder 
and president of Students for Organ Dona- 
tion. After graduating, he plans to earn a 
dual M.D./Ph.D. degree and undertake a ca- 


reer as a molecular geneticist in an academ- 


ic medical center. He is currently studying 
the mechanism of action and synthesis of 
antimicrobial peptides in simple animal sys- 
tems. 

Walton has been engaged in research 
since her first year at Duke. A biology and 
chemistry major from Asheville, North Car- 
olina, she has been exploring the genetics 
of pathogenic fungi, the subject of two pub- 
lished papers she recently co-authored with 
her mentors, Joseph Heitman and Alexan- 
der Idnurm in the department of molecular 
genetics and microbiology. She is president 
of the Biology Majors Union and a volun- 
teer biology tutor with the Duke-Durham 
Partners for Youth. 


http:/ /www.act.org /goldwater/ 


Medical Student 
Commits Suicide 





arrie Largent, a second-year medical 

student, died in an apparent early- 

morning suicide March 11. She was 

twenty-five. A Pennsylvania native 
and 2002 graduate of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Largent is survived 
by her mother, her father, a brother, and 
two sisters. 


Supporting the Schools — 





resident Richard H. Brodhead and Dur- 

ham Public Schools Superintendent 
Ann T. Denlinger announced in Feb- 
ruary that Duke and the school system are 
expanding their longstanding partnership 
with three new initiatives designed to signifi- 
cantly boost support for classroom teachers. 
Over the next three years, the university 
will contribute $925,000 to assist the Dur- 
ham Public Schools (DPS) by providing 
scholarships to Duke graduate students who 
pursue advanced teaching degrees, increasing 
fluency in Spanish among teachers and staff 
members, and helping retain new teachers. 
The programs are expected to provide di- 
rect support for as many as 200 DPS teachers 
who work with approximately 6,000 students. 
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mile: teachers at 


closely with their 


nE CAMF' 


The new initiatives are: 

¢ The Durham Teaching Fellows program: 
Che university will provide full tuition and 
stipend support for the next three years for 
twenty-four teachers (eight per year) who 


nC 


Agia 
hh 
fuse 


Give them an 
inch, they'll go a 


Forest View 
Elementary in 
Durham work 


students 


pursue master-of-arts-in-teaching degrees at 
Duke. In exchange, teachers would agree to 
commit at least two years to teaching core 
subjects in DPS high schools. 

¢ The Spanish Language Leap program: 
Each August for the next three years, faculty 
members from Duke’s department of Ro- 
mance studies will provide an intensive three- 
day training workshop in conversational 
Spanish for thirty staff and faculty members 
in four schools near campus that have large 
Hispanic populations. These schools are 
part of the existing Duke-Durham Neighbor- 
hood Partnership, which works to improve 
the quality of life in the twelve neighbor- 
hoods closest to campus and to boost stu- 
dent achievement and teacher effectiveness 
in seven partner public schools that are lo- 
cated in or serve those neighborhoods. 
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UPDATE 


“Love’s Labor Lost,” Duke Magazine, July-August 2005 


ast summer, Ben Sands '01 
regaled Duke Magi 


readers with a first-person 


Zine 


account of his participation 
in ABC’s The Bachelorette reality-tele 
1e drama 


aes 
its tested oot ere 
ren bn tow, looking tor a 
taht poet Uh eae 
vision series. He described t ft oon To hg 
the ewere Gitficwtty | had 
tuperesiang the ety questenn 
(somal riot Os Ua 


that takes place among the twenty-five 


"What the hall arm | dng?” 
































nterview with The Tennessean 
owledged that they were no longer 


n this fantasy world,” Stork 





spring, Stork narrowed 
he mercurial Moana, 
d with the other 

ise, and Sarah Stone, 
iry-school teacher 
etown of Nashville. In 
de, after introducing 
ts, he selected Stone. 


“Over time when you're not allowed to 
see someone, you grow apart.” 

Sands, twenty-seven, now working at 
a consulting firm in Washington, says 
that, although he still generally avoids 
reality shows, he did catch a few epi- 
sodes of this season’s show. “I’m hesi- 
tant to pass judgment about anything 
| see on reality TV, having gone through 
the process myself, because there are 
other forces at work. But it looked like 
Travis came off as a stand-up guy. 

“To tell you the truth,” Sands says, “ 


inale aired, the couple 


ved. “The reality is that 














men competing for one woman's heart, 
his race to the top of the Empire State 
Building with coveted one-on-one time 
with the Bachelorette herself at stake, 
and the feelings he experienced during 
his final Rose Ceremony before being 
eliminated from the competition 
Not long afterward, Duke added 
another feather to its reality-television  sodes, aired this 
cap when Travis Stork '94, an emer the field to two, t 
gency-room physician completing his who often clashe 
residency at Vanderbilt Medical Center, women in the ho 
was selected as the next Bachelor for a sweet elemente 
ne eighth edition of Bachelorette’s from Stork’s hon 
drother series, which features twenty the seventh episc 
ve women wooing one man. both to his parer 
This edition was based in Paris. In an 
“Dates” included sightseeing tours of a week after the 
he city, dinners on the Seine, an over- ack 
ght on the French Riviera, a camping romantically invo 
ip and a bicycle tour through the we were 
French countryside, a stay ina chateau told the paper. Pa 
in the Champagne region, and one-on- mandated period 
one trips to Venice, Vienna, and the 
French Alps. Over the course of six epi 





The training will continue throughout 
the school year during weekly after-school 
training sessions. Teachers will have access 
to Duke’s online language instruction and 
language lab and will have the opportunity 
to participate in a weeklong immersion 
experience in Mexico. 

¢ A bolstered teacher retention effort: 
Duke’s Center for Teacher Learning and 
Collaboration will provide mentoring sup- 
port for more than ninety DPS teachers 
(thirty per year) who have taught between 
three and seven years. The teachers will par- 
ticipate in a two-day residential workshop 
focused on personal renewal, professional 
growth, and teacher empowerment. The 


the end of taping in November and the 
airing of the show in February, he said. 


think it’s far easier to be one of twenty 
five guys competing for a girl, than the 
guy who has to choose from among 
twenty-five girls.” 


rt of the problem was a 
of separation between 


workshop will be followed by one year o 
follow-up sessions. The program will als 
give teachers a “jump start” on the Nationa 
Board Certification process. 

Nationally, the attrition rate for nev 
teachers is nearly 50 percent. In their firs 
three years of teaching, approximately 4: 
percent of initially licensed teachers leav 
DPS, slightly higher than the average state: 
wide attrition for new teachers. Last year 
Duke pledged $300,000 over three year! 
through a grant from The Duke Endow 
ment to support the New Teacher Center 
which pairs some thirty seasoned teachers 
each of whom serves as a mentor to about 
fifteen first- and second-year teachers. 


Biologist Turned Poet 





ob Jackson’s biological and environ- 

mental research explores global warm- 

ing and biodiversity. But his new 

book of poems, Animal Mischief (Boyds 
Mills Press), reveals the Duke biology profes- 
sor’s whimsical side. 

To a casual reader, Jackson’s new book 
explores in verse a z00 of penguins, sharks, 
fireflies, armadillos, sloths, octopuses, and 
other creatures, not unusual children’s book 
fodder. But on closer reading, the poems 
reveal tidbits of knowledge slyly aimed at 
interesting young readers in biology. For 
example, there’s the deceptively simple 


“When an ant finds food around 

It drags its stinger on the ground 

To lay a trail of chemicals 

... Directions that the next ant smells” 


For those young readers whose scientific 
curiosity has been piqued by the verse, Jack- 
son has included a section of “Fun Facts” 
that gives more information about ants—as 
well as the other denizens of his doggerel. 

“T love science. I love research,” he says. 
‘But there are other parts of my mind that 
aren't completely satisfied by that. I’ve always 
cared a lot about writing and art, and this is 
1 way of expanding on those interests a bit.” 
Not that poetry is an intellectual holiday. 

“Good poetry looks effortless, but it’s not,” 
ie says. “You might spend an hour on a line 
ind not get it right. It’s hard work.” 
| Jackson says he began writing the poems 
or fun while on sabbatical in Argentina. 
[raveling through the rain forest and des- 
‘tts of Patagonia and the Andes with his 
amily, he would write poems at night and 
hen read them to his sons the next day. “It 
vas a way of passing time while we traveled,” 
ie says. Over time, and with the critical eye 
yf his older sons Robert, nine at the time, 
ind David, seven, he arrived at the collec- 
ion that would become Animal Mischief. 
_“T could get a sense of which poems they 
eally liked; which ones made their faces 
ome alive,” Jackson says of his young editors. 
\s the collection evolved, the professor in 
‘im could not help including short notes on 


i 








Sara Gomez 





the science behind the poems. “I wanted 
the poems to be fun for the reader, but I also 
wanted the kids to learn something.” 

Laura Jacobsen, the book’s illustrator, also 
recognized that delicate balance. “The ani- 
mals had to be fairly accurate, not overly per- 
sonified or cartoony,” she says. “And at the 
same time there needed to be a touch of 
whimsy, some quirkiness, to fit with Rob’s 
wonderfully quirky writing.” 

Animal Mischief is not Jackson’s first ven- 
ture into the world of poetry. His earlier 
book of essays on global environmental 
problems, The Earth Remains Forever, also 
included a series of poems. 


Listen to Jackson read his poems: 


www.dukenews.duke.edu 
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Documenting Child Care 





fter graduating from Duke, Sara Go- 
mez 00 traveled to India as a fellow 
in the Sanford Institute’s Hart Lead- 
ership Program. This spring, she re- 
turned to campus to present her latest work, 
a book of photographs and narrative writing 
that explores how poor, self-employed 
women workers in India are able to provide 
high-quality child care for their families and 
the benefits that result. 

The book, Together We Do Good Work: 
SEWA’s Child Care Program in Gujarat, fo- 
cuses on the Self Employed Women’s Asso- 
ciation, an organization of poor women in 
India who earn a living through their own 
labor or small businesses. The issue depicted 
in the book—providing high-quality early 
child care so that mothers can work and 
families can thrive—is important not only 
to SEWA members, but also to families and 
communities around the world. 

SEWA will use the publication for its 
own advocacy and fundraising to increase 
its ability to offer child care to more of its 
500,000 members. By distributing the book 
widely to individuals, foundations, govern- 
ment agencies, and organizations interest- 
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ed in early-child-care issues, the Sanford 
Institute and Duke’s Center for Documen 
tary Studies (CDS) hope to highlight the 
“best practices” and to show the importance 
of early child care for the social develop 
ment of children and as a way to alleviate 
poverty. 

Together We Do Good Work was edited 
and produced by CDS’ Lewis Hine Docu- 
mentary Fellows Program. 


Sanford on Film 


y February of 1960, Terry Sanford 
had been working to win the gover- 






SW norship of North Carolina for the 
mee 


young black men sat down at a Greensboro 


better part of a decade. When four 
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Out on the hustings: 
Margaret Rose Sanford and 
Terry Sanford 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


“Woy, ets sharing rhymes, novelists satirical story. By the end of the century, 


:_ ’ drafting fiction together— 
l projects like these actually 
p predate the digital age and 
our modern culture of collaboration. 
Indeed, a newly acquired collection 
demonstrates that literary collabora- 


tion has been a tool employed by 





Joseph ae | 


writers for hundreds of years. 

Early in the eighteenth century, 
Thomas Burnet and George Duckett 
collaboratively wrote and published a 
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William Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge were working in partnership, 
writing and collecting poems that they 
issued anonymously under the title 
Lyrical Ballads. This work, one of the 
most important publications of the 
nascent Romantic movement, is also 


CORBIS 


Bettmann 


one of the most celebrated early exam- 
ples of collaborative literature. 

As publishing and readership ex- 
ploded in the nineteenth and early- 


twentieth century, so, too, did literary 
collaboration. A broad array of traditional 
literature, popular novels, and fiction in- 
tended for a juvenile audience was pro- 
duced by two or more authors working 
together. An excellent example from the 
early-twentieth century is the short series 
of novels Joseph Conrad wrote in coop- 
eration with Ford Madox Ford. Conrad 
produced these collaborative novels at 
the same time that he was also working 
independently on other publications. 

The stories and methods of the col- 
laborations are as varied as the finished 
works themselves. There have been col- 
laborations between husband and wife, 
siblings, parents and children, and two 
or more established writers, as well as 
many other combinations. In the resulting 
works, numerous decisions, negotiations, 
and internal divisions are resolved. 

The library's new collection of col- 
laborative literature, which encom- 
passes more than 400 works published 
from the eighteenth to the early-twenti- 
eth century, promises to be a 
rich resource for future scholarship. 





Woolworth counter and demanded to t 
served, their actions put him in the mo: 
excruciating dilemma. To support the 
would be to commit political suicide; 1 
condemn them would be to violate h 
most basic principles; to remain silent w 
impossible. 

“I knew the lines of history were inte 
secting right there,” Sanford would say lat 
of his fateful campaign for the governorsh 
and his single term in office. 

That story, and Sanford’s role in the eme 
gence of progressive politics in the South, 
the subject of Thomas Lennon’s film, Ter 
Sanford and the New South, which premiere 
at the Full Frame Documentary Film Fest 
val, held in Durham in April. 

After his governorship, Sanford becam 
president of Duke and led the universit 
through a period of rapid growth and a surg 
in national reputation; later, he was a U. 
Senator. 

Duke is a major sponsor of the festiva 
generally considered one of the best in th 
country. The film was followed by a pan 
discussion moderated by television jou 
nalist Judy Woodruff ’68, Hon. ’98. 


a 


Play for the Ages _ 





he Special Prosecutor, Jody McAuliffe’s 


new translation and adaptation of 


Nikolai Gogol’s nineteenth-century 
comedy The Inspector General, ran at 
Duke’s Sheafer Theater April 6-15. 

In the original, a government official is 
rumored to be arriving in a small town, and 
the news puts local officials in a frenzy. 
They mistake a nobody for the important 
somebody they’re expecting, and the result 
is a raucous comedy. 

McAuliffe, a professor of theater studies 
and Slavic and Eurasian studies who also 
directed the play, changed the setting from 
1836 Russia to the contemporary U.S. and 
the inspector general to a special prosecu- 
or. But she didn’t have to alter the original 
story of hubris, incompetence, and corrup- 
‘ion run amok in government to make the 
slay timely for twenty-first-century theater- 
yOers. 

“The play becomes more relevant every 
lay, as news of eavesdropping and shameless 
sribery and posing and manipulation con- 
‘inues to hit the papers,” says McAuliffe. 
‘[Gogol’s] play is about humanity—not about 
1 Russian town a long time ago. We're seeing 
the same things now because Gogol under- 
tood that the bad behavior of government 
officials is innate if humans are left to their 
ywn devices.” 

Duke theater-studies alumnus Jim Find- 
ay ’89, now designer for the distinguished 
New York Wooster Group, designed the set, 
ind pulsoptional, a composers’ collective 


lirected by visiting assistant professor of 
nusic Marc Faris, contributed the music. 
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__4 Phoenicia. According to the ancient Greek 
| "myth, she was playing with her handmaid- 
) i, ens on the beach one day when Zeus, who 
Ns was enamored of her, appeared in the guise of a bull 
| and kneeled before her. Pleased by the apparent gentle- 
f ness of the creature, she climbed on its back. As he car- 
7 4 ried her off, she steadied herself by holding on to one of 
his horns, as she does here. He swam with her to Crete and 
seduced her. Europa had three sons by Zeus, including 
the future King Minos. 
This vase, found at Vulci in Etruria (Italy) more than 
200 years ago, has a distinguished provenance, having 
been in the collections of Lucien Bonaparte and the 
Duke of Buckingham. It is part of an important, recent 
gift to the Nasher Museum of almost 200 ancient 
Greek works of art ranging from the Cycladic (third 
millennium B.C.E.) to the Classical period (third cen- 
tury B.C.E.). 


{ Yer} _suropa was the daughter of King Tyre of 





Gogol this: left, the imposter Kleptakov (Mike Ayers), left, solicits bribe from Thuddy Dullard (Edward Wardle); 
above, Kleptakov regales townspeople with tales of his imaginary adventures as Inspector General in 
Washington, left to right, Matt Hooks, Edward Wardle, Ross Buckley, Martin Zimmerman, Jacqueline Langheim, 
Mike Ayers, Erica Bossen, Madeleine Lambert, Matthew Patrick, Marshall Botvinick 
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Comics and Copyright 


aking an unorthodox approach to 

teaching law, three law professors have 

collaborated on a comic book that ex- 

plores the impact of copyright on cre 
ativity and examines both the benefits and 
costs of copyright in a digital age. 

Bound by Law? Tales from the Public Do 
main was co-authored by James Boyle, 
William Neal Reynolds Professor of law; 
Jennifer Jenkins, director of Duke’s Center 
for the Study of the Public Domain; and 
Keith Aoki, a professor at the University of 
Oregon Law School. Aoki also drew the 
comic, which features a classically curved 
and muscled heroine shooting a documen- 
tary about a day in the life of New York. 

While the treatment may be entertain- 


ing, the subject matter—threats to cultural 
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WELCOME TO THE CENTER... THE CENTER FOR 
| THE STUDY OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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history and documentary filmmaking posed 
by a “permissions culture” and the erosion 
of the “fair use” doctrine—is serious. One 
“tale” described in the comic involves Eyes 
on the Prize, the great civil-rights documen- 
tary that was pulled from circulation after 
the filmmakers’ rights to music and footage 
had expired. In another real-life situation, a 


Copyright illustrated: detail of comic book cover; sample pages, above 
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filmmaker is told she has to pay $10,000 t 
clear the rights to the Rocky theme song 
captured incidentally in her footage as 
cell-phone ring-tone. 

“Many young artists today only experienc 
copyright as an obstacle, a source of incom 
prehensible demands for payment, cease-anc 
desist letters, legal transaction costs,” Boyl 
says. “This is a shame, because copyrigh 
can be a valuable tool for artists and cre 
ators of all kinds—even for those who ar 
trying to share their work without charge.” 

“Artists often form their impressions abou 
intellectual property based on rumors an 
one-sided sources,” adds Jenkins. “This cai 
lead to self-censorship, restrictive clearane 
practices, and legal misunderstandings. W 
want to give people better information, to en 
courage them to educate themselves further 

“The ultimate goal is to bring about 
more balanced intellectual-property syster 
that enables artists to protect their work 
but also ensures the availability of raw ma 
terials for future creation. That’s not just al 
issue for artists, it’s an issue for all of us.” 

Why a comic book? “We care about th 
subject and, for some strange reason, non 
of our intended audiences seemed eager t 
read scholarly law-review articles,” Boyle says 
“What’s more, there is something pervers 
about explaining a visual and frequenth 
surreal reality in gray, lawyerly prose.” 

Bound by Law?, which will be available it 
stores later this year, is the first in a serie 
planned by the Center for the Study of tht 
Public Domain. The next in the series wil 
deal with music and copyright. A grant fron 
the Rockefeller Foundation funded tht 
project, which is published under a Crea 
tive Commons license. 


Billions and Billions 
of Molecules 





Wi wenty-first-century chemists may spend 
as much time pecking away at com- 
puter terminals as twiddling test tubes 
at the lab bench. They use computers 
to analyze data and simulate molecules, 
speeding their advances in molecular man- 
ipulation. 

One dramatic example of this revolution 
is anew computer method Duke chemists 
are developing to sift through a near-infi- 
nite array of molecular possibilities to iden- 
tify the best molecules for drugs, electronic 
devices, and other uses. 


BY THE NUMBERS 
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Their method would help address the 
daunting fact that “there aren’t enough atoms 
in the universe to make all the reasonable- 
sized molecules that could be made,” says 


David Beratan, R.J. Reynolds Professor of 


chemistry and department chair, a develo- 
per of the approach. 

The Duke chemists published an article 
on their technique in an online issue of the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
Other members of the team are chemistry 
professor Weitao Yang and postdoctoral fel- 
lows Mingliang Wang and Xianggian Hu. 

The computer-assisted sifting method ba- 
sically calculates its way through an immense 
number of possible arrangements of molec- 
ular building blocks that the chemists de- 


Hours worked by gardens volunteers last year 
Cost of establishing the gardens in 1939 
ing*budget 


fine. They instruct the computer to search 
for arrangements with desired chemical or 
physical properties and to generate a kind of 
“landscape” of molecular possibilities in 
which the optimal compounds jut upward 
like Mount Fuji among its foothills. 

“So for one such application, the ‘peak’ 
might be the perfect drug from the stand- 
point of binding to a protein,” Beratan ex- 
plains. “Down in the ‘basin’ would be other 
molecules that are average to poor from the 
standpoint of that application. And for each 
application there would be a different Mount 
Fuji at a different location in this space.” 

In such calculations, the computer uses a 
property called “linear combination of atomic 
potentials”—conceived by Yang’s research 
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eroup—that reflects the energy relation 
ships betwee Dd elec trons and ASSOC iated hu 
( lei Ih the atoms of possible molec ules. lo 
recall freshman chemistry: Atoms consist of 
electron clouds surrounding the central 
nucleus. As atoms combine into molec ules, 
electrons of neighboring atoms coalesce 
into bonds between the atoms. 

In contrast to the new technique, says 
Beratan, chemists’ current process of tweak 
ing molecular structures a bit at a time to 
seek an ideal molecule can get “lost” in the 
huge space of molecular possibilities. 

“For instance, all the current molecules 
related to aspirin may be in one place, while 
all the Tylenol-like molecules are in a sep- 
arate cluster,” he says. “Meanwhile, maybe 
the best possible drug of that type may be 
undiscovered somewhere else with a chem- 
istry that’s quantitatively different from 
known molecules.” 
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Heart in a Petri Dish 


he heart is a difficult organ to study: 

detail because it is such a dynami 

constantly moving organ. Now, Dul 

engineers have induced rat heart cel 
in culture to mimic some of the key ele 
trical properties of whole hearts. 

They have already used the technique | 
gain new insight into the mechanisms th 
spawn irregular heart rhythms. Nenad Bursa 
assistant professor of biomedical engin 
ering, and his colleagues reported their fin 
ings in the journal Cardiovascular Research 

In their experiments, the researche 
sought to understand the characteristics 
ventricular tachycardia, a condition chara 
terized by abnormally fast beating of th 
heart’s pumping chambers. 

In particular, they sought to understar 
how such arrhythmia may lead to ventric 
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lar fibrillation, in which the heart’s elec- 
trical activity becomes disordered, causing 
the ventricles to flutter rather than syn- 
chronously beat. As a result, pumping of the 
blood is inefficient, and death can result 
within minutes. 

“Ventricular tachycardia and fibrillation 
ire the leading causes of sudden death in 
che developed world,” Bursac says. “Yet, in 
qumans and animals the anatomy is so com- 
lex that mechanisms of such arrhythmias 
ire difficult to dissect systematically.” 

In their study, Bursac and his colleagues 
-reated a simpler version of cardiac tissue 
ising cells from the heart ventricles of neo- 
atal rats. They transferred the cells into 
ulture dishes on which they had stamped 
recise patterns of proteins known to sup- 
ort heart-tissue growth. The proteins caused 
he cells to orient themselves, interconnect, 
nd grow in a manner that mimics normal 
eart tissue, Bursac explains. 

The team then induced the same kind of 
lectrical activity in the engineered tissues 
hat would occur in ventricular tachycardia, 
nd attempted to halt it with pace-setting 
ulses. The pulses successfully halted the 
ave 80 percent of the time, they report. In 
he remaining cases, however, the pulses 
ontinued to activate the cardiac cells at an 
ccelerated rate. Should such characteristic 
atterns hold in patients, Bursac says, phy- 
icians could potentially use them to iden- 
ify those people for whom defibrillators are 
ore likely to worsen abnormal heart rate. 























ncentives for 
rug Development 





uke researchers have proposed a 
system that would give pharmaceu- 
tical companies enhanced economic 
incentives for developing drugs for 





EGR53: Computational Methods in Engineering 


required introductory 
course in the Pratt 
School of Engineering, 
EGR53 is aimed at 
equipping first-year students with the 
problem-solving tools they'll need for 
subsequent courses in engineering. The 
challenge the professor faces is how to 
take more than 300 first-year students, 
teach them a new computing language, 
offer them a glimpse into four different 
paths of engineering, and supply them 
with basic skills, all while maintaining 
Pratt’s vision of a “bold, personal, and 
interdisciplinary” education. 

That challenge has been met by pro- 
fessor Michael Gustafson, who worked 
with three colleagues—Rebecca A. 
Simmons, W. Neal Simmons, and Lianne 
Cartee—to create a course that would 
not only give students the strong tech- 
nical skills they'll need to become 
qualified engineers, but also provide a 
rewarding learning experience. 

Students are introduced to the pro- 
gramming language MATLAB, which, 
Gustafson says, allows users to go 
beyond basic computer programming 
to solve problems in math, physics, and 
engineering. Taking advantage of 
MATLAB’s flexibility, students have been 
able to “generate and measure electri- 


cal signals, play games, record and 
alter sounds, and calibrate measure- 
ment devices.” They have written solu- 
tions to Sudoku number puzzles and 
generated complex, geometric patterns 
known as “fractal trees.” 

Without MATLAB, students are limit- 
ed to writing programs that “look pretty 
on the screen, but can do nothing,” 
Gustafson says. “I really enjoy seeing 
how [students] take what we give them 
in class and then go running off in so 
many different directions.” 

Gustafson says students should 
come away with “the ability to trans- 
form an open-ended challenge into a 
series of problems for which they can 
use a program like MATLAB, and the 
numerical techniques learned in the 
course, to generate and present data 
that will help them ascertain possible 
solutions to both the individual prob- 
lems and the overall challenge.” 
Beyond that, he says he hopes that his 
students will gain strong fundamental 
skills “that will propel [them] into lead- 
ing roles in their chosen fields.” 


Professor 

Michael Gustafson B.S.E. ’93, M.S. ’98, 
Ph.D.’99 began working as a lab teach- 
ing assistant for EGR53 in 1996, and 





was appointed assistant professor of 
the practice in electrical and computer 
engineering in 2005. His focus is on 
developing and improving the first- and 
second-year undergraduate curriculum, 
so that students are equipped with 
strong laboratory and computer skills. 
Gustafson’s research interests include 
linear and nonlinear control systems. 


Readings 

Steven Chapra, Applied Numerical 
Methods with MATLAB for Engineers 
and Scientists 


William Palm, Introduction to MATLAB 
7 for Engineers 


Prerequisites 
None 


Assignments 
Three Quizzes 


Group and individual Labs 
Recitations 
—Lynne Evans '08 


neglected diseases such as leishmaniasis and 
dengue fever that primarily affect people in 
poor countries. 

Under the proposal, a drug developer with 
a treatment for a neglected disease would 
receive a “priority review voucher” from the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) for 
expedited review of a second treatment of 
its choice. The voucher could be sold to 
another company or acquired as part of a 
buyout of its owner. 

“Tropical and infectious diseases cause 
enormous suffering, but because the victims 
are in poor countries, there is little or no 
profit for pharmaceutical manufacturers,” 


says David Ridley, one of the authors of the 
proposal and an assistant professor at Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Business. “Our plan makes 
it commercially viable to develop new ther- 
apies for neglected diseases.” 

Ridley, along with co-authors Jeffrey Moe, 
an executive-in-residence at Fuqua, and 
Henry Grabowski, an economics professor 
at Duke, laid out the proposal in a paper 
published in the journal Health Affairs. Be- 
cause priority review could reduce the time 
required to gain FDA approval of a drug by 
as much as a year, the researchers estimate 
that in the year saved, a blockbuster drug 
could gain more than $300 million in addi- 
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tional market value. By adding existing tax 
credits for research on conditions that 
rare in the U.S., 


are 
the award’s total value 


could exceed $550 million, they say. 


Not Just Any Prosimians 


. uke’s forty-year-old home for pri- 
) mates is getting a makeover and a 
} new name, the Duke Lemur Cen- 

ter, to reflect “a refocusing of our 
scientific goals and overall mission,” says 

Anne Yoder, the center’s director. 

Although the lemur center houses several 
types of prosimians, a suborder of primates, 
lemurs are the stars. “It makes sense to re- 
name the center,” Yoder says. “Its unique 
value lies with its collection of lemurs, which 
is the largest outside of their native Mad- 
agascar, an island off the southeast coast of 
Africa. We want to leverage this resource to 
benefit science. 

“Our new emphasis positions lemurs as 
models of primate biology and evolution,” 
Yoder says. “Lemurs are complex creatures, 
and their unique biology, combined with 
their similarities to other primates, makes 
them an ideal model.” 

Lemurs are the closest living representa- 
tives of the kinds of animals from which 
humans evolved. As part of its new research 


Chris Hildreth 


focus, the center is collaborating with the 
Duke Institute for Genome Sciences & 
Policy to establish a Duke Lemur Genome 
Initiative. According to the institute’s direc- 
tor, Huntington E Willard, one goal of the 
joint effort is to develop a toolkit of genome 
markers, distinctive segments of DNA that 
serve as landmarks for specific genes. 

“With a standardized toolkit of genome 
markers, researchers should be able to great- 
ly speed up efforts in working out the evolu- 
tionary trees of these animals,” Willard says. 
“This will greatly assist lemur conservation 
efforts, as well as enhance understanding of 
our own evolution.” Center biologists also 
will be able to use the genetic tools to de- 
velop active breeding programs. 

Lemurs can help scientists in other re- 


search efforts. Peter Klopfer, professor emer- 


Duke University Photography 


itus of biology, and Andrew Krystal, director 
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of the Duke Sleep Disorders Clinic, are study- 
ing hibernation in dwarf lemurs, which are 
the only primates to exhibit this trait. Their 
research may be useful to organizations such 
as the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, which is interested in examin- 
ing the possibility of using hibernation 
mechanisms to prolong human sleep during 
long space flights. 

In other work, Elizabeth Brannon, assis- 
tant professor of psychological and brain sci- 
ences at Duke, has been using lemurs to 
probe the connection between linguistic 
ability and conceptualizating numbers, run- 
ning experiments in which lemurs inter- 
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Taking center stage: 
ring-tailed lemurs, above; 
red ruffed lemur, below 








act with computer touch screens. 

To support the center’s reinvigoratior 
Duke is allocating roughly $8 million t 
improve and expand its facilities, facilita 
ing year-round observation. At least one 
three planned new buildings will be devo 
ed to large social groups in which anima 
can reproduce freely (many animals are no 
on contraception). The substantial spae 
and the numbers of animals will allow at 
thentic social interactions. 

To complement its research activities, th 
center also will get a new building geared t 
public-outreach efforts. Heather Thoma: 
the center’s tour coordinator, plans to de 


velop a new exhibit featuring a replica of 
Malagasy field researcher’s hut. “The planne 
exhibit will be a reconstruction of a fiel 
station down to the tiniest detail—exclud 
ing the mosquitoes,” Yoder says. “We expec 
the exhibit to help children make a con 
nection. They will be able to imagine them 
selves there. They'll think, ‘I want to d 
tinate 


A Climate Theory 
Goes with the Flow 


onstructal” theory is proving to bi 
the Swiss army knife of fundamenta 
theories. The thermodynamic theory 





which enables mathematical de 
scription and minimization of flow in a sys 
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The Worm Turns 


Professor of biology H. Frederik Nijhout, right, 
and graduate student Yuichiro Suzuki induced 
tobacco hornworm caterpillars to evolve the dual 
trait of turning black or green depending on the 
temperature during their development. Their 
experiments offer important insights into how 
complex traits involving many genes can abruptly 
“blossom” in an organism’s evolution. 
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tem, has long been used to efficiently design 
heat exchangers, heating-distribution net 

works, and electronics-cooling systems. Re 

cently, its developers, Adrian Bejan, J.A. 
Jones Professor of mechanical engineering, 
and his colleagues, even used it to create a 
unitied theory of locomotion for animals 
from flying fish to insects. 

Now they have found that the theory can 
be used to predict the basic features of glo 
bal circulation and climate. They say the 
new approach to climate may have impor- 
tant implications for forecasting environ- 
mental change. 

The researchers found that the theory 
can predict the global circulation that de- 
termines the boundaries between desert and 
tropical forests, as well as between temper- 
ate zones and the poles. Based only on the 
optimal flow of heat from the sun, the theo- 
ry also predicts other climate characteris- 


tics, such as average wind speed and the av- 





erage temperature 
difference between 
night and day. 

[he team first re 
ported its findings 
online in the Interna 
tional Journal of Heat 


Global circulation: map « 
air and wind current 
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Constructal theory is 
founded on the principle 
that configurations evolve in 
time so as to optimize the flow of 
matter or energy. Atmospheric circu- 
lation is the large-scale movement of air 
that distributes heat on the surface of the 
Earth, the researchers explain. These flows 
develop as air and water move from hot to 
cold regions, a result of variation in the heat- 
ing of the Earth’s surface by the sun. To 
apply the constructal theory to global cli- 
mate, the researchers treated the Earth as if 
it were a heat engine that, rather than doing 
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produces throug 
air and water current: 
The findings may lead t 

a new understanding of the facto: 
that drive global circulation patterns ¢ 
the atmosphere and ocean, the researcher 
say. The theory might also prove useful f 
predicting the consequences of enviror 
mental change, such as shifts in the atmo: 
pheric concentrations of greenhouse gase 
for broad weather patterns. “If the proper 
ties of the atmosphere change as people sa 
they will,” Bejan says, “we could anticipat 
what that might mean for global climate.” 
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The Leading from the Center series by Duke Corporate Education offers a straightforward, 
solutions-based approach to help managers achieve their goals. 


THE #1 CUSTOM EXECUTIVE EDUCATION PROVIDER IN THE WORLD 
-Financial Times 2003, 2004, 2005 and BusinessWeek 2003, 2005 
>> Save $2 off your purchase of any Leading 
from the Center title at Amazon.com. Use 


code GDTP2PQN at check-out. 
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“Translating Strategy into Action can help you 
take a first concrete step toward changing things” 
-New York Times 
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State-of-the-Art Scanning 
new breast scanner developed by sci- 
entists at Duke Medical Center will 
dramatically improve the ability to 
visualize small tumors, reduce radi- 

ation exposure to one-tenth that of normal 

mammograms, and cause less discomfort to 
women. 

The new scanner uses computed tomog- 
raphy (CT), a sophisticated form of X-ray 
imaging. Unlike traditional mammograms, 
which provide only two-dimensional images 
and compress the breast, the new scanner 
rotates around the breast to obtain a com- 
plete, three-dimensional image. 

Duke’s new CT scanner has detected le- 

sions as small as five millimeters in diameter 
in artificial-breast models and in cadavers. 
Mammograms typically are able to detect 
soft tissue lesions some one centimeter in 
diameter—about the size of a marble—al- 
though they can detect far smaller micro- 
calcifications, which could be indicators of 
disease. 
The Duke team, which presented the re- 
sults of its tests at the annual Society of 
Photo-Optical Instrumentation Engineers’ 
edical-imaging meeting in February, plans 
o begin testing the device on women with- 
in two years and is in the process of devel- 
yping a start-up company to commercialize 
he device, says Martin Tornai, an associate 
professor of radiology and biomedical en- 
vineering who developed the scanner. 
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_ &@ The department of art and art history 
will be renamed the department of art, art 
nistory, and visual studies. “In the past, 
dainting, architecture, and sculpture were 
considered the ‘elevated arts’ and the others 
were considered minor,” says department 
thair Patricia Leighten. “But in the past few 
lecades there have been enormous intel- 
ectual changes. Duke is in the vanguard of 
his, helping to broaden notions of what 
constitutes an interesting image.” 


> Henry Petroski, Aleksandar S. Vesic 
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John Finan, thinking ahead 


y his own account, John 

Finan was destined to be- 

come an engineer. During 

his freshman year at 
University College Dublin in his native 
Ireland, he entered an essay contest 
that asked him to explain his choice of 
academic field. 

“| wrote this essay about my con- 
ception, basically,” says Finan, now a 
fifth-year graduate student at Duke. 
“The idea was that there were all these 
sperm racing up my mother’s fallopian 
tubes. | assigned them personalities 
that corresponded to different profes- 
sions. So there was a doctor sperm and 
a lawyer sperm. Also among them was 
an engineer sperm. 

“Along the way, the engineer sperm 
became fascinated with the reciprocat- 
ing motion of its tail. And it decided 
that a corkscrew motion would gene- 
rate more thrust. So it applied a cork- 
screw motion and ended up arriving at 
the egg first. The idea was that | was 
branded as an engineer from birth.” 

His creative thinking won him first 
prize in that contest, $500, but it’s his 
winning submission to a more recent 
competition that has garnered Finan 
national acclaim, not to mention a 
BMW, $10,000 in cash, and an appren- 
ticeship offer with one of the nation’s 
leading wireless communications firms. 

Last summer, cell-phone giant 
Motorola announced its MOTOFWRD 
contest, which challenged participants 
to project the future of “seamless 
mobility,” a company tagline that, in 


the words of its website, involves “cre- 
ating a new world of uninterrupted 
access to information, entertainment, 
communication, and more.” Entries 
would be judged on three basic crite- 
ria: depiction of seamless mobility, cre- 
ativity of entry, and feasibility and 
sophistication of ideas. 

Many entrants took a big-picture 
focus, using their presentations to 
make predictions about the future of 
wireless communications in general. 
Finan took a different tack, focusing 
instead on one specific innovative 
product that he believed could be the 
next big thing: a “mood phone” that 
uses voice-recognition technology to 
identify the emotions of the person on 
the other end, and indicate them using 
different colored lights. 

He presented his idea in the form of 
a short story. The protagonist, lan, suf- 
fers from mild Asperger's syndrome, a 
mild version of autism marked by diffi- 
culty reading nonverbal cues. lan’s 
mood phone is his key to getting along 
both in the workplace and in his home 
life. Through lan’s eyes, Finan cleverly 
describes the phone's transition from 
niche product to mainstream must- 
have, as features like downloadable 
“celebration sparkles” win over the 
high-school crowd and color conven- 
tions help onlookers avoid interrupting 
important calls. 

Finan came up with the idea after 
reading The Curious Incident of the 
Dog in the Night-Time, a mystery novel 
featuring an autistic child, and from 


discussions with colleagues about 
voice-recognition technologies and 
mood-interpretation algorithms. The 
concept was nurtured by his belief that 
the product could realistically become 
a hit. 

“This is not crazy ‘Star Wars’ stuff. 
There’s no reason why this couldn't go 
to market in two or three years as far 
as I’m concerned,” he says. “The other 
thing about cell phones is that they're 
big money. One thing you learn in 
research is that the things that are 
lucrative tend to develop quickly.” 

Motorola, for its part, has offered 
him a summer apprenticeship to spend 
developing the technology. “| went to 
them saying, ‘I know it’s kind of wild, 
but maybe we can take certain ideas 
away from it and run with them,” he 
explains. “They're like, ‘No, dude, build 
the mood phone.” 

Finan, who is in the biomedical- 
engineering department, spent his first 
four years at Duke studying brain injury 
and crash protection and now works on 
cellular biomechanics in arthritis. He 
says that those real-world applications 
are what he likes best about his chosen 
field. “I love working with things, mak- 
ing tools for people to work with. Not 
just imagining huge concepts, but actu- 
ally putting them to use.” 

That knack for solving problems and 
creating tools is why he got into engi- 
neering in the first place. Well, that, 
and the twist of a certain tail. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Professor of civil and environmental en- 
gineering and a professor of history, has won 
the 2006 Washington Award, one of the 
oldest and most prestigious engineering 
awards in the country, for his accomplish- 
ments in making engineering theory and 
practice understandable to the general public. 
Previous recipients have included Orville 


Wright (1927) and Henry Ford (1944). 


ve Alexander Rosenberg, R. Taylor Cole 
Professor of philosophy, has been awarded 
the Romanell-Phi Beta Kappa Professorship 
in Philosophy for 2006-07, which recog- 
nizes distinguished achievement and the 
scholar’s contributions to public under- 
standing of the field. Recipients of the pro- 
fessorship receive a stipend of $7,500 and 
are expected to present three public lectures 
at their institutions. Rosenberg’s lecture 
series, “The Meaning of Darwinism,” will 
guide the listener through the theoretical 
place and role of Darwinism within the nat- 
ural sciences, humanities, and social and 
behavioral sciences. 


e@ Susan Roth, dean of social sciences 
and a professor of psychology: social and 
health sciences, has been selected to suc- 
ceed Cathy N. Davidson as the university’s 
vice provost for interdisciplinary programs. 

Sarah Deutsch, professor of history and 
chair of the history department, will replace 
Roth as dean of social sciences. 

Davidson will continue her research on 
the evolution of “learning disability” and 
“oiftedness” as scientific and educational 
categories. She has been named John Hope 
Franklin Humanities Institute Professor of 
interdisciplinary studies in addition to her 
continuing role as Ruth FE DeVarney Pro- 
fessor of English. 


“> Douglas T. Breeden, dean of the Fu- 
qua School of Business since 2001, has an- 
nounced his decision to step down, effective 
June 30, 2007. He plans to resume teaching 
and research full time while retaining his 
appointment as the William W. Priest Pro- 
fessor of finance. 


> Tuan Vo-Dinh, a pioneer in the field 
of photonics at Oak Ridge National Labor- 
atory, has joined the biomedical engine- 
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ering department at the Pratt School of 
Engineering, where he will serve as direc- 
tor of the Fitzpatrick Institute for Pho- 
tonics. Vo-Dinh says he plans to establish 
Duke as a national “center of gravity” for 
photonics research. 


we Three assistant professors of elec- 
trical and computer engineering at the 
Pratt School of Engineering have won 
Faculty Early Career Development awards 
from the National Science Foundation, 
its most prestigious honor for junior fac- 
ulty members. The award recognizes and 
supports the early career development 
activities of those teacher-scholars most 
likely to become academic leaders. Each 
award is expected to total $400,000 over 
five years. 

Adrienne Stiff-Roberts is developing 
sensors that simultaneously detect mul- 
tiple signals, such as infrared radiation, 
magnetic fields, surrounding pressure, 
and light of various wavelengths, which 
can be used for such things as special 
spectrometers for gas sensing. Jungsang 
Kim, a Nortel Networks Assistant Pro- 
fessor, is working to make quantum com- 
puting a reality. Sule Ozev is developing 
technologies to automate the design and 
testing of increasingly miniaturizing ana- 
log circuits. 


> Public-policy lecturer Bruce Payne 
will become executive director of the 
Shelley and Donald Rubin Foundation 
in New York City at the end of the spring 
semester. In his new position, Payne will 
work closely with the Rubin Museum of 
Art, which focuses on the art of the 
Himalayas. He plans to develop collabo- 
rative initiatives with colleges and uni- 
versities for the foundation about the art 
and culture of the Himalayan region, 
and the foundation will sponsor his on- 
going seminar exploring the ethical and 
political dimensions of theater in New 
York. He will also be involved in the 
foundation’s work on civil liberties, at- 
risk children, AIDS, and education. 


(Campus 
Observer 


Imagining a Garden 





na late winter day, seventeen chil 
dren, ranging in age from toddler t 
almost-teen, trek along a path ¢ 
fresh pine needles, parents in toy 
The ground is squishy underfoot, wet from 
recent rain storm, and large trees rise o: 
either side. The path is marked by fluore: 
cent orange and pink landscaping flags. Th 
weather is warm enough to make winter coat 
unnecessary. Some of the children grab eae 
others’ hands and march at a fast pace. Other 
hang back, glancing up at their parents. 

Just ahead, Katie Vogel, dressed in a purp! 
vest, hiking boots, and a safari hat, motior 
them to move off the trail and across 
patch of ground covered by dead leaves. A 
the lip of a three-foot-wide drainage ditcl 
she pauses. “We're going to go across th 
kind of scary ravine,” she tells them. “We a 
have to be up for an adventure here.” 

The children leave no doubt that they ar 
In groups of two and three, they take turr 
leaping over the crevice, giggling and flai 
ing their arms as they land. A few of th 
boys jump back to try again. 

They are, quite literally, leaping onto th 
site of the future Charlotte Brody Childrer 
Discovery Garden, a hop, skip, and a jum 
from the Doris Duke Center in the Sarah 
Duke Gardens. Immediately to the east, b 
obscured from view by a wooden fence ar 
a row of Southern magnolias, is the garden 
parking lot. 

The Duke Gardens host 4,000 children 
year through programs with the Durha 
Public Schools alone. Though the cente 
completed in 2001, provides classroom at 
work space, the gardens have never he 
outdoor features designed specifically f 
their youngest patrons. With that in min 
last year, gardens staff members hooked 
with Robin C. Moore, a landscape-archite 
ture professor at North Carolina State Un 
versity and director of N.C. State’s Natur 
Learning Initiative, a leading designer | 
educational, nature-based children’s spaces. 

One of the keys to designing a successf 
space, Moore has found, is meeting with eac 
of the main constituencies and solicitit 
meaningful feedback. In the case of the di 





covery garden, he and his planning team, 
which includes landscape architects, an edu- 
cational psychologist, and a designer, have 
already met with local teachers, volunteers, 
and members of the gardens staff. Now, 
they've moved on to the group they consid- 
er most important: the children who will use 
the garden. 

As the children land on the opposite side of 
the drainage ditch, they encounter a sign in 
nagic marker that instructs them to “Ima- 
zine a tree house here.” They pause. “What 
would you want a tree house to look like?” 
asks Vogel, one of two gardens volunteers 
eading today’s tour. “Where would you want 
tin this space?” 

_ The children tilt their heads way back as 
hey survey the tallest trees. “Right up there,” 
lays Nina Schwing, eight, pointing to a V 
n the trunk of one tree. Leif Kelley, five, 
lashes over to the sign, which features a col- 
orful, childlike rendering of a house perched 
n the crotch of a tree. “Just like that,” he 
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says. “I think we should have a rope ladder 
hanging down.” 

“How about a hammock?” Vogel asks, try- 
ing to get their creative juices flowing. “And 
should it be for kids only, or adults, too?” 
Maddy Kartcheske, eight, says she thinks it 
should be kids only. 

“And I think the hammock should be 
adults only,” one parent jokes. 

As the children dream and think aloud, 
Moore’s team follows along, taking photo- 
graphs and careful notes. The group moves 
on, passing between trees and along an ex- 
panse of tall grasses. Vogel asks them to 
“imagine” various other elements: a water 
feature—“When I was young,” one of the 
adults says, “we spent hours racing magnolia 
leaves on a stream”—bird and animal hous- 
es, and a working garden where children 
can sow and harvest. 

“Are you guys willing to weed?” Vogel asks. 
“I don’t like weeding,” Zach Kartcheske says. 
“That's going to take a lot of time.” Leif raises 


of the future discovery garden; below, garden visions 
drawn by Madeline Partner, 8, and Chris Rice, 12 


his hand, shifting his weight impatiently 
until Vogel looks at him. “I have garden 
gloves,” he says. 

Back in the classroom area of the Doris 
Duke Center, the children sit at small tables, 
busily sketching their concepts for the dis- 
covery garden using crayons and colored 
pencils. But the finished products will be 
more than just refrigerator masterpieces. 
Each will be collected and carefully ana- 
lyzed by the Natural Learning Initiative 
team as it continues to put together plans 
for the actual garden. 

At one table, Jonathan Huetter, eight, has 
quickly sketched a tree using colored pencils. 
Now he’s drawing a brown rectangle over 
the middle of the trunk, the beginnings of a 
tree house. “How do you like this?” he asks 
an observer, looking back over his shoulder. 
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Chris Rice 


He says he comes to the gardens fairly of- 
ten with his brother, Josh, and his mom. 
“My favorite thing is feeding the ducks,” he 


says, as he traces the individual boards of 


the tree house in heavy brown lines. 

“Josh fell on a turtle once,” Jonathan con- 
fides, looking across the table at his older 
brother, twelve, who along with a friend, 
Chris Rice, is busy drawing zip wires between 
two trees. Chris has drawn an owl peeking 
out from behind a ladder that leads up the 
zip-wire platform. 

At another table, landscape architect Ju- 
lie Sherk, a member of Moore’s team, takes 
careful notes as Liv Kelley, eight, adds vari- 
ous creative features to her drawing: an ani- 
mal garden, a kiddy pool, a snail race, a craft 
area, several species of trees, and a beautiful 
tiered fountain. The team is careful to have 
the children label each element of their 
ideal gardens in clear, block print. 

After all of the kids have had a chance to 
set down some ideas, Annie Nashold, asso- 
ciate director of children’s education for the 
Duke Gardens, invites them up to present 
their ideas to the group. 

Leif points at a brown scribble on his draw- 
ing, taped to the wall, then turns. “This guy is 
him,” he almost yells, and runs to tap Chris 
on the shoulder. 

“Good,” Nashold says. “So you’ve got some 
friends here.” 

Michael Kelley, Leif’s dad, turns to the other 
parents apologetically. “This guy’s been up 
since 6:30 this morning,” he says. They nod. 

Josh shows off the zip wire that he has 
drawn. “How high up off the ground is it?” 
Nashold asks him. Ten feet, he tells her 

“Ten feet is probably as high as this ceil- 
ing,” she says, looking up. He follows her 
eyes. “Maybe seven feet,” he says. 

One of the most detailed drawings be- 
longs to nine-year-old Rosa Bestmann. Hers 
features a “rainbow waterslide” leading into 
a goldfish pond with a fishing dock, a tree 
house, a plant-your-flower patch, and a 
make-your-own-fairy-house area. “Fairies 
can live in it. It’s like this big,” says Rosa, 
outlining an eight-inch square with her 
hands. “But you can make it bigger. | make 


them.” 
—Jacob Dagger 
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A Career, All in a Day’s Work 


Sheila Curran, the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center, is the co- 
author of a new career-advice book, Smart 
Moves for Liberal Arts Grads: Finding a 
Path to Your Perfect Career, released in 
April by Ten Speed Press. Curran, who holds 
a bachelor’s degree in Russian and Persian 
from Durham University in England, fol- 
lowed a career path as circuitous as they 
come, before coming to Duke to help set 
students on their own paths. She took time 
to discuss the value of a liberal-arts educa- 
tion, the internship craze, and dealing with 
over-anxious parents. 


What is so valuable about a liberal-arts 
education? 


The biggest value of a liberal-arts educa- 
tion is not necessarily the subject matter 
that you study, but how you study it. It’s 
the ability to get skills in research, in 
communication, in teamwork, and these 
are really required in the work world. A 
liberal-arts education allows you to ex- 
plore different areas to find out what 
you're interested in, because if you limit 
yourself to what you’ve studied in high 
school, then you may never discover that 
you have a real interest in cultural an- 
thropology, or international relations, or 
even physics, for that matter. 


Is it fair to expect seniors to make major 
career decisions? 


There are some students who are ready 
to think about their careers in their first 
year. Others will start thinking after they 
graduate, and then it’s perfectly accept- 
able to take time off to figure it out. 
That’s why there’s this increase in one- 
to two-year positions, and why Teach For 
America was the number-one employer 
at Duke last year. It’s not because all 
those people want to go into teaching, 


although some will. But there are an awful 
lot who are going into Teach For America, 
because they don’t really know what they 
want to do, and it’s a good way to spend a 
couple of years. 


Do parents misunderstand what a liberal-arts 
education is? 


[ think a lot of them are buying the brand. 
They’re coming to highly selective schools 
because, they say, “I know that if my kid’s 
got that brand, that they’re going to be set 
for life.” If parents do not put all that pres- 
sure on their kids to say, “You have to have 
a job at graduation,” that can be really help: 
ful to the students. The job search is often 
the first time that these successful students 
have been rejected [from] anything at all. 
But unemployment at graduation says not 
ing at all about your future prospects—I 
mean, zero. In the book, for example, “KC 
started off with a really good job at NASA 
but left because of bad bosses and had a 
period of unemployment. Now she’s the 
CFO of the Andy Warhol foundation. But 
when she was in that kind of depressive mo¢ 
she didn’t know when she was going to get 
out of it. The idea that careers are just somé 
thing you think about in your senior year 1 
missing the boat because, frankly, you’re 
going to think about it until you're fifty. 


You stress the importance of embracing the 
unknown in the job-finding process. How 
hard is it for a college graduate to really enjo 
the process? 


The bottom line is, if you want a job to pa 
the bills, you can always get a job to pay t 
bills, but you need to be working on “what 
my next real step?” Students with financié 
aid do much better in that process, becaus 
they’ve always had to work, so they’re use 
to putting work together with studying. 
There are many people who start off in cle 
ical positions, and they’ve done incredibly 
well. But one must have the persistence te 
say, “This is not how I’m going to define 
myself. This is not where I’m going to be 
long term.” There are all different types of 
possibilities out there, and persistence pla 
a huge role in whether or not you get thet 





| 
[s law school a good option for those unsure of 
1 career? 


Many of the students here have parents 
who went to college in the 1970s and, back 
hen, going to law school was always the 
Jefault. Many of them are saying to their 
<ids, “Well, you can always go to law 
school.” The problem is that law school is 
eally expensive, and, if you don’t want to 
ye a lawyer when you graduate, you may 
never make that money back in terms of 
he additional money you get from having a 
aw degree. For many people, law school 
an be a really wonderful experience. You 
ust have to do it for the right reasons. 

| 


mternships seem to be all the rage. Duke's 
lepartment of public-policy studies requires 
n internship for its undergraduate majors. 
should more departments require internships? 


m not sure whether requiring an intern- 
hip is necessarily the way to go. It’d be 


| 
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reat to have more internships that have a 
earning component. It’s not enough to just 
le doing really well in the classroom; you’ve 
gt to be able to apply that knowledge. 

Aost employers are going to be able to 
rect that you know how to operate inside 
work environment. Proving that you can 
,a very powerful reason to get hired. Many 


the people interviewing you are not 





a 





going to be liberal-arts grads. They don’t 
understand a liberal-arts education, and so 
a liberal-arts grad has to work a little bit 
harder than other students might to be able 
to convince an employer that they are qual- 
ified to do the job on day one. 


You advocate traveling as a way to determine 
career goals. Why? 


It really helps you be more self-reliant. It 
helps you to be able to make really good 
decisions. And I think what makes that dif- 
ferent from a lot of study-abroad trips is that 
you're really planning it yourself. You may 
make some wrong decisions, and those kinds 
of learning experiences become increasing- 
ly valuable. The career decision is about 
“What kind of life do I want to lead? Do I 
need to have a lot of money or can I live on 
a certain amount?” There are many different 
decisions that come into play, and the book 
shows how difficult those can be for people. 
Even though the book is called Smart Moves, 
there are an awful lot of people who have 
made dumb moves. And they’ve had to 
learn from those dumb moves. 


What were the key influences in your 
career path? 


You know, it’s funny. When I do presenta- 
tions for students, I throw out all types of 


jobs, like secretary, cruise-ship assistant, 
employment manager, assembly-line worker, 
and program coordinator, and ask, “What 
do these things have in common?” And 
very rarely do they guess that they are all 
jobs that I’ve had. There are two very clear 
kinds of people. There are the people who 
say, “This is what I want to do, and I know 
the steps to get there.” Lawyers would be a 
good example. But that’s really the minority 
of people. Most people do it to some degree 
the way that I did it, which is, you start in 
one position and you see what you like about 
that position, you see what you don’t like, 
and then you look for the opportunities to 
do more of what you like and less of what 
you don’t like. I think I’ve applied for three 
jobs my entire life, because I’ve always been 
in the position where I’ve been talking to 
people about what I’ve done and have 
given them the idea of what I could do dif- 
ferently and that’s how I’ve been promoted. 
I’ve had about fifteen jobs since graduation. 


So you network very well? 


I believe in lunch. Lunch is a time to get to 
know people from all different kinds of 
areas, and anybody who is interesting is fair 
game for lunch, as far as I’m concerned. 


— interviewed by Adam Pearse ’07 
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Team spirit: Coach Gail Goestenkors gives pep talk during NCAA championship game; “ 
clockwise, from top left, Coach G strategizes during preseason game; Chante Black 
beats out Tennessee; Mistie Williams dives for the ball; Black rebounds against UNC; 


Lindsey Harding wrestles with Maryland player, NCAA championship; Monique Cup 
drives to the basket against Wake Forest 
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Sports 


Photos by JON GARDINER 


MM 1 April 4 the Duke women’s basketball 
am ended its season in dramatic fash- 
ion, losing to Maryland 78-75 in overtime 
of the National Championship game after 
leading by as many as thirteen points during the 
second half of the game and three points with only 
seconds left on the clock in regulation. 


Close 


This was the Duke women’s second National 
Championship game—the first ended in a loss 
to Purdue in 1999—and left the team at 31-4 for 
the season. 

This year’s Blue Devils featured three seniors— 
Monique Currie, Mistie Williams, and Jessica Foley, 
all of whom were selected in the WNBA draft the day 
after the championship game. It also saw strong 
performances from juniors Lindsey Harding and 
Alison Bales, sophomores Wanisha Smith and Chante 
Black, and freshman guard Abby Waner. 

The team spent most of the season ranked in 
the top two in the nation and surprised top-ranked 
Tennessee 75-53 at home on January 23. They lost 
to archrival North Carolina twice, but finished the 
regular season 12-2 in the ACC before losing to 
Maryland in the second round of the conference 
tournament. The Blue Devils set a team record for 
assists in a season, with 717. Bales, who put up 
a strong showing in the NCAA tournament, ended 
the season with 283 career blocks, the most in 
Duke history. 

In the tournament, the team racked up convincing 
victories against Southern, the University of 
Southern California, and Michigan State before 
winning in overtime against perennial powerhouse 
Connecticut to advance to the Final Four in Boston. 
In its semifinal game, the team defeated Louisiana 
State 64-45, avenging a loss in last year’s Elite 
Eight—as well as the men’s team’s Sweet Sixteen 
defeat this year. 
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Sorrows ae 


The lacrosse episode has, in the 
words of President Brodhead, 
“brought to glaring visibility 
underlying issues that have been 
of concern on this campus and in 
this town for some time.” 





Accusations of rape throw Duke into 
the spotlight nationally and turmoil at home 


ate one afternoon at the end of 
March, just in front of the AL 
len Building, a Duke Univer- 
sity Transit bus caught fire. In 
the midst of the smoky spec- 
tacle, a student bystander, jun- 
ior Florence Noel, told The 
Chronicle: “I’m not too con- 
cerned. With the climate around here, it’s 
not the first thing on my mind.” 
At Duke this spring, one-day setbacks 
weren't the first thing on anyone’s mind— 
‘not since members of the men’s lacrosse team 
were accused of sexually assaulting a woman 
hired to perform as an exotic dancer at a 
March 13 off-campus party. Witnesses alleged 
hearing players yell racial slurs at the wom- 
an, who is black and a student at Durham’s 
historically black North Carolina Central 
University. Protests were sparked on campus 
and in front of 610 North Buchanan Boule- 
vard, the site of the party. By early April, 
the university had cancelled the men’s la- 
crosse season—teacting, university officials 
were quick to point out, not to a prejudg- 
ment of guilt but rather to the inappropri- 
ateness of taking to the field in the midst of 
an unfolding criminal investigation; ac- 
cepted the resignation of the team’s coach, 
Mike Pressler; and suspended a team mem- 
ber after learning of an e-mail message— 
sent just after the party ended—that men- 
tioned killing strippers. (Some press ac- 
counts noted that the offending language 
ame from a movie, American Psycho.) 

Then, two players, sophomores Reade 
eligmann and Collin Finnerty, were charged 
ith first-degree rape, sexual offense, and 
idnapping. They were released on $400,000 
ond each. 

In an April 5 letter to the Duke commu- 
ity, Duke president Richard H. Brodhead 
rote, “It is clear that the acts the police are 
nvestigating are only part of the problem. 
his episode has touched off angers, fears, 
esentments, and suspicions that range far 
eyond this immediate case. It has done so 
ecause the episode has brought to glaring 
isibility underlying issues that have been 
f concern on this campus and in this town 
or some time—issues that are not unique to 
ke or Durham but that have been brought 
o the fore in our midst. They include con- 
erns of women about sexual coercion and 
ssault. They include concerns about the cul- 
ure of certain groups that regularly abuse 
Icohol and the attitudes these groups pro- 

































mote. They include concerns about the sur- 
vival of the legacy of racism, the most hateful 
feature American history has produced.” 

The lacrosse episode, he added, also put 
into high relief “the deep structures of in- 
equality in our society—inequalities of 
wealth, privilege, and opportunity (includ- 
ing educational opportunity), and the atti- 
tudes of superiority those inequalities breed.” 
Whether they intend to or not, universities 
like Duke might be seen as participating in 
this inequality and supplying “a home for a 
culture of privilege.” 

The culture of the campus, in all of its as- 
pects, was among Brodhead’s immediate con- 
cerns. He announced the formation of com- 
mittees to focus on the men’s lacrosse team, 
with the aim of assessing reports of a pattern 
of objectionable behavior; the response of 
the administration to the allegations; stu- 
dent judicial process and practices, includ- 
ing how Duke deals with problems of student 
behavior and the applicability of its Com- 
munity Standard to social life; and campus 
culture, a longer-term effort fueled by a 
commitment to “take the ethical dimension 
of education much more seriously than 
heretofore.” Brodhead also revealed plans 
to create a Presidential Council, an adviso- 
ry group of “wise figures from within the 
university community, from the larger Duke 
family, from the national higher-education 
community, and from the city of Durham.” 


ontroversy, not committee studies, 

turned the media focus on Duke. On 

a single day in late March, more 

than 550 news outlets featured some 
version of the story, headlined on The New 
York Times’ front page, “Rape Allegation 
Against Athletes Is Roiling Duke.” By mid- 
April, a Web search produced 2.3 million 
hits under the heading “Duke Lacrosse 
Scandal.” 

There was nonstop coverage on televi- 
sion and radio networks and in newspapers 
and news magazines around the country— 
including a cover story in Newsweek (with 
the cover line, “Sex, Lies @ Duke”), a long 
segment on Nightline on ABC, an entire 
hour of Larry King Live on CNN, and even 
The Daily Show’s biting look at the mind- 
lessness of the media onslaught. The online 
world offered at least one blog, “Justice 4 
Two Sisters,” newly created as a “watchdog, 
information hub, and activism website” de- 
voted to the alleged victim. Blogs centered 


on sports, politics, feminism, and race con- 
tinued to feed off the episode, as did blogs 
ranging in tone from the Huffington Post to 
Duke New Sense, driven by the writing of 
conservative Duke students. Talk radio’s 
Rush Limbaugh weighed in; so did National 
Public Radio’s Frank Deford. 

For weeks, a half-dozen TV satellite trucks 
took over a good part of the Bryan Center 
parking lot. More than a dozen TV cameras 
documented an interfaith vigil in front of 
the Chapel; some reporters planted them- 
selves in the midst of admissions tour groups. 
The president of the student government 
and the editor of The Chronicle were inter- 
viewed separately by some twenty media 
outlets. The local ABC affiliate ran a banner 
on its website showing lacrosse equipment, 
the Duke Blue Devil logo, and, in huge let- 
ters, the words “Rape Investigation.” 

Inevitably, many of the media accounts 
have painted a picture that contributes to 
gripping storytelling even as they overlook 
the deep complexities of reality. The head 
of the Durham Chamber of Commerce 
lamented, “Rich white school, poor black 
town, makes a better story than the com- 
plexities of the real story, which is diverse 
school, diverse town.” As Brodhead put it 
in response to a question following his 
“State of the University” address over 
Reunions Weekend in late April, the early 
stories seemed to be “written in the key of 
hysteria. They are all written to inspire hys- 
teria, and they teach the lesson that hyste- 
ria breeds extraordinary mental simplifi- 
cations: Every student at Duke was filthy 
rich, right? At a school where more than 40 
percent of the students are on financial aid, 
and the average grant from the university is 
$25,000 of financial aid. Every student at 
Duke is a white preppy, right? And every 
person in Durham is a penniless black per- 
son. You know, there are such people at 
Duke, and there are such people in Dur- 
ham—and it’s important to remember it— 
but the truth is, it just teaches you that in 
the world of passion is the world where peo- 
ple just reach for any old stereotype.” 

Brodhead, in his reunion remarks, said a 
conversation that had touched him most 
profoundly was with the head of the North 
Carolina NAACP, who told him, “‘If you 
ever want someone to come and stand by 
you and talk about the damage that can be 
done by prejudging, by judging people be- 
cause of a group they belong to and some 
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theory you have of that group rather than 
actual evidence, you come to me.’” Brod- 
head added, “And actually, there has been 


so muc h prejudgment In this case. lt has been 


a powerful lesson in how deep the passions 
of prejudice run, all kinds of prejudice 
prejudices against athletes, prejudices against 


the South, have been very, very visible in 
the Northern media all through this.” 
Commentators on media practices ob- 
served that this was the perfect story, with 
elements of dramatic tension and themes 
that captivate American society. “Here is 
the embodiment of men acting badly,” 
wrote columnist Mike Lopresti in USA To- 
day. “Or maybe it’s alcohol abuse. Possibly 
the arrogance of the privileged. Or jocks 
beyond control. It is race. It is sex. It is class. 


It is gender. Enough inflammable material 
there to start an inferno.” 

If not outright inflammable, some of the 
media coverage, close to home and beyond, 
hasn’t been a model of clarity. One opinion 
column in The Chronicle declared that, in 
the immediate wake of the incident, the 
lacrosse team had gathered at an off-campus 
bar and boisterously expressed contempt for 
the criticism directed at them. That obser- 
vation has since been called into ques- 
tion—but has still reverberated through the 


outside media. 


he New York Times, which published 
more than twenty related stories and 


five corrections between first word of 


the incident and the subsequent in- 


Quick Responses from Lacrosse Committees 


n April 5, as the university waited 

for the police investigation of the 

lacrosse team to unfold, President 

Richard H. Brodhead announced 
the creation of five committees to look into the 
larger issues that had been raised by the off- 
campus party. A month later, the first three com- 
mittee reports were in hand. 

One committee's charge was to investigate the 
behavior of the lacrosse team over the years, 
excluding the current rape allegations, and to 
determine whether “significant corrective actions 
are called for.” In their report, committee mem- 
bers said that members of the Duke men’s 
lacrosse team are “academically and athletically 
responsible students” and were not out of control 
before their party of March 13. But, the report 
added, “a large number of the members of the 
team have been socially irresponsible when 
under the influence of alcohol.” The report said 
the team’s “pack” culture makes its conduct 
stand out. Committee chair, James E. Coleman 
Jr., a Duke Law School professor, described this 
conduct as “deplorable but pretty typical of 
what you see with other Duke students who 
abuse alcohol.” 

The committee further said that administra- 
tors responsible for the discipline of students 
were generally aware of the lacrosse players’ con- 
duct and said there was little evidence that any 
concerns were passed along to former coach 
Mike Pressler. In general, the committee found 
the university’s approach to student misconduct 
“informal to the point of being casual. The result 
is a process that is arbitrary and often ineffec- 
tive,” reflecting an “ambivalence toward drinking 
and the conduct it spawns.” 

The committee “found no compelling evidence 
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dictments, reported that there was never 
review of the lacrosse team’s off-field prok 
lems. A later account in the same newspa 
per quoted Tallman Trask III, the univers 
ty’s executive vice president, as saying the 
he had reviewed that record a year ago. In 
Sunday Times op-ed column, writer Alla 
Gurganus characterized Duke as a camp 
increasingly populated by richer and riche 
students; he also referred to the university 
practice of housing athletes together. | 
fact, the university has become more divers 
in socio-economic terms as well as in othe 
respects, and it doesn’t cluster athletes. A 
the reunion forum, Brodhead noted wryl 
“Durham was referred to as a middle-cla 
town in The New York Times the other da 
this is astonishing progress.” 





to support claims that these players are racist or have 
a record of sexual violence,’ Coleman said. It recom- 
mended that Duke continue the men’s lacrosse pro- 
gram with careful oversight, that an explicit code of 
conduct be established for athletes, and that the uni- 
versity bolster its alcohol policy. 

A second committee, chaired by Prasad Kasibhatla, 
associate professor of environmental chemistry, 
reviewed Duke's judicial practices for students. It, too, 
focused on alcohol abuse as “the major underlying fac- 
tor” in student misconduct in all settings and on the 
inconsistent enforcement of the university’s current 
alcohol policy. It recommended a presidential-level ini- 
tiative to address this issue as part of the broader 
Campus Culture Initiative. 

The committee said the Duke Community Standard 
(DCS) articulates Duke's values and behavioral expec- 
tations. But, the committee added, the DCS is per- 
ceived by students and faculty members as applying 
mainly to academic situations, not social ones, and to 
interactions at Duke and not in the broader communi- 
ty. The report called for a set of programs to promote 
the “institutional values articulated in the DCS,” which 
should be broadened to include student behavior 
beyond Duke's boundaries. Despite “noteworthy steps” 
that Duke has taken recently to deter off-campus mis- 
conduct, the committee called for a new code of con- 
duct and judicial policies to guide students living off- 
campus. The committee supported an increase in fac- 
ulty engagement in the university judicial process as a 
means of connecting the university's academic and 
nonacademic spheres. 

A third committee said Duke’s administration was 
“much too slow in understanding and addressing the 
serious and highly sensitive issues raised by the rape 
allegations and associated events.” The committee 
found “no evidence, however, that this delay represent- 
ed any effort to cover up the problems revealed by 


these events, to deceive anyone, or to play down 
the seriousness of the issues raised.” 

The slowness was primarily the result of “errors 
of judgment” in two areas. The first was “a major 
failing in communications, and here the Duke 
Police Department and those to whom it reports 
bear primary responsibility,” the committee said. 
The second was that key Duke administrators 
“seriously underestimated the seriousness of the 
allegations,” relying too heavily on initial reports 
from members of the Durham police force that 
the alleged victim “kept changing her story and 
was not credible.” 

Julius Chambers, a veteran civil-rights attorney 
and former chancellor of North Carolina Central 
University, and William G. Bowen, president of the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and former presi- 
dent of Princeton University, led the committee. 

Echoing other findings, the report pointed to 
“long-standing problems of campus discipline” 
and said “the lacrosse team was seen by at least 
some part of the Duke/Durham community as 
a manifestation of a white, elitist, arrogant sub- 
culture that was both indulged and self-indul- 
gent.” It said “the athletics department, and 
certainly those responsible for the lacrosse team, 
did not oversee properly the conduct of members 
of the team or succeed in instilling proper val- 
ues,” adding that “clearer and firmer actions in 
earlier days might well have reduced the likeli- 
hood that the party of March 13-14 would have 
unfolded as it did.” 

At the same time, the committee praised 
Brodhead for his “unequivocal acceptance of 
responsibility for addressing the myriad issues 
raised by the allegations and the public reaction 
to them” once he began to learn what had 
occurred. 





- 


| The media correspondent for National 
Public Radio, David Folkenflik, says the 
press pile-up is to be expected. For three 
years in the early 1990s, Folkenflik was the 
Duke-beat reporter for the Durham Herald- 
Sun. More than a decade ago, he points out, 
he was writing about the university’s so- 
called “work hard, play hard” culture and 
about questions of whether that culture was 
undermining intellectual life and the ability 
to prize independent thinking. “Duke is a 
place of privilege,” he says. “There are peo- 
ole in Durham who do not make as much 
money as it costs to attend Duke for one 
year. That’s true of every major private uni- 
versity and its community. But Duke is not 
2very university.” 

| Duke’s standing, Folkenflik and others 
observe, makes it a logical target of media 
scrutiny. The university has long high- 
ighted the exceptional quality of its ath- 
etics program, notably the high graduation 
ate for its athletes. “Duke has not been shy 
ibout trading on that image,” Folkenflik 
says. So when something is seemingly awry 
n the conduct of Duke athletes, attention 
vill be paid. 

Its compelling content notwithstanding, 
‘olkenflik says the story has been over-cov- 





ered. “There is a relent- 
lessness to it, and it has 
become grist for the 
tabloid mill. There are 
real issues at play—lay- 
ers and layers of issues 
—and competing nar- 
ratives. But that isn’t to 
say that Duke should be 
undigested meat for ca- 
ble TV to chew on 
night after night, when 
those reports are detailing non-events and 
are not really adding knowledge to the story.” 


after night.” 


The facts of the story continue to be con- 
fusing, and reactions on campus reflect the 


different ways the story is read. “The idea of 


hiring strippers, the drinking and boorish 
behavior, is upsetting, embarrassing. And 
that’s clearly one thing that you’ve seen a 
strong reaction to,” says Paul Haagen, a Duke 
law professor and chair of the Academic 
Council, the faculty senate. “And, of course, 
all of that is against the background that 
something very bad could have happened. 
In addition, the allegation of racial epithets 
has really upset people. Is our education so 
ineffective that this kind of behavior is 
something we would see in our students? 


“There are real issues at play— 
layers and layers of issues— 
and competing narratives. 

But that isn’t to say that Duke 
should be undigested meat 
for cable TV to chew on night 


_ Abrams hepoihims Butch W iams, center,. ot 
and Kerry Sutton, right, lawyers representing  , 
some members of the lacrosse team, 





Have we tolerated be- 
havior that would cause 
people to believe they can 
treat other people with- 
out respect? These kinds 
of anxieties or anguish 
are driving a lot of peo- 
ple’s responses.” 

“There is a lot of pain 
associated with these rev- 
elations,” Haagen contin- 
ues. “And people want 
the pain to go away. People who believe we 
have tolerated it for too long are fearful that 
it will be tolerated in the future, whatever 
the ‘it’ is that they’ve identified.” Of course, 
he adds, “some people are deeply distrustful 
of any authority and always believe that 
there is timidity and non-seriousness” in 
any institutional response—even though 
that response is guided by values and impera- 
tives that sometimes can be competing. “So 
they imagine the worst and interpret every 
statement of ‘we need to gather informa- 
tion’ as a kind of prevarication in the face of 
things which certainly are known. Some 
people believe this is the moment to address 
things, and, therefore, we must mobilize our- 
selves to address deep and underlying issues. 
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Some people, | think, recognize that there 
isa vulnerability and that they can push a 
Pp CIC ulat ISSLIC now.” 

Many of the issues surrounding the case 
reflect the vexing mix of race and class. 
(Forty-six of the forty-seven lacrosse players 
are white.) In a candidates’ debate, District 
\ttorney Michael B. Nifong, who was run 
ning for election after his appointment to 
serve out an unexpired term, said, “The rea 
son that I took this case says something 
about Durham that I’m not going to let be 
said.” He added, “I’m not going to allow 
Durham’s view in the minds of the world to 
be a bunch of lacrosse players at Duke rap- 
ing a black girl from Durham.” After the 
indictments of the two players, widespread 
media reports accented the fact that both 


are products of wealthy New York suburbs. 
As The News &% Observer put it, “They came 
from a world of hushed golf greens and sub 
urban homes with price tags that cross the 


million-dollar line.” 


ll of the attention arising from the 
lacrosse episode has brought to the 
surface “the great divide within our 
community around privilege,” says the 
Reverend Carl Kenney M.Div. 93, founding 
minister of Compassion Ministries of Dur- 
ham and a local newspaper columnist. “I 
don’t think it would be fair to paint the pic- 
ture that Duke is an institution of a bunch of 
spoiled brats who come from a background of 
privilege. But that is a perception that Duke 
often has to fight within this community.” 


\ 


He says many residents of Durham believ. 
that “those who attend Duke are isolate: 
from the community,” that out-of-contre 
students “are not being disciplined for thei 
behavior,” and, with respect to this particula 
case, that “justice is not being served be 
cause of privilege.” 

“When I was a student at Duke, the cam 
pus was referred to as a plantation,” he says 
“If you walk around campus and if you go t 
the eateries, what you discover is the majorit 
of people who serve are black. And you ofte: 
see students condescend toward those wh 
are servers. Many of the students who com 
to Duke from Northern privilege have gon 
through the educational system withou 
having seen a person of color. You have kic 
from New Jersey, New York, Connectict 


- 
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Happier days: Duke lacrosse team defeats Butler University early in the season, later cancelled 





March 13 Over spring break, 
lacrosse team throws party, hires 
two exotic dancers. 
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March 14 One dancer, a 
student at North Carolina 
Central University, tells police 
she was raped, sodomized, 
and beaten. Graphic e-mail 
allegedly sent from team mem- 
ber Ryan McFadyen to the rest 
of the team. 


@ 


March 16 Search warrant 
issued for 610 N. Buchanan 
Blvd., site of the party. Police 
find accuser’s !D, cell phone, 
and other belongings. Three 
players who live in the house vol- 
untarily go to police station and, 
without legal representation, 
submit to DNA testing and offer 
to take lie-detector test. Police 
take DNA samples but decline to 
administer test. 


March 23 Durham police re- 


quest meeting with entire team 
to take statements. Meeting 
scheduled for 3:00 p.m., but is 
cancelled by players after some 
parents express concern that 


there is no legal representation. 


@ — 


March 23 Forty-six white 
team members report to 
Durham police headquarters to 
give DNA samples and to be 
photographed. 


who go to prep schools; they 
get the best education that 
money can buy, and they 
may never, ever meet an 
African-American student.” 

One prominent African- 
American student at Duke, 
Nick Shungu, a senior, says 
he has had constant con- 
versations around the issues 
prompted by the lacrosse 
incident. In his view, the 
administration too 
slow in responding. “I had a few [African- 
American] friends who were here over 
spring break who were extremely upset and 
felt extremely vulnerable after learning 
that this had happened,” he says. 

“With an issue of this magnitude, I think 
we should know about it immediately, but 
there was nothing like prompt notification. 
I really wanted to see from the start not 
necessarily a formal apology, but an ac- 


Was 


knowledgement of sympathy for the alleged 


something not right about what was going 
on. I’m very happy that the administration 





is now taking this seriously. But I was disap- 


pointed with the amount of time it took.” 
Shungu is a Reginald Howard Scholar 
(the merit-scholarship program is named 
or the first African-American president of 
he student government), as well as a facili- 
tator for Duke’s Center for Race Relations; 
a co-instructor for a house course on lead- 





—_ 


March 24 First Duke public 
statement on incident issued 

dy John F. Burness, senior vp for 
Jublic affairs and government 
lations. Burness says university 
S monitoring the situation and 
sooperating with officials, 

as are the players. 


“Duke has struck this very 
uneasy balance between, 
on the one hand, wanting 
to be this top-notch 
university, and on the 
other hand, wanting to be 
a big-time sports school.” 


victim—an acknowledgement that, sure, < 
it’s still up in the air legally, but there was 


Chris Hildreth 


March 25 Athletics director 
Joe Alleva announces cancella- 
tion of the next two games. 
President Richard H. Brodhead 
urges cooperation with police 
and reminds people players 
are innocent until proven guilty. 
University representatives 


ership in the black com- 
munity; a member of the 
President’s Council on 
Black Affairs; and a volun- 
teer for a mentoring pro- 
gram for African-American 
boys. 

From his own observa- 
tions and experiences, he 
says that Duke has some 
distance to travel in race 
relations. As a freshman, he 
was visiting a friend 
(another black student) when the friend’s 
roommate said what was meant to be a joke: 
“How do you stop black people from hang- 
ing out in your backyard? Hang one in the 
front.” In the wake of the lacrosse troubles, 
another friend was trying to get into a dorm 
after having lost her DukeCard. A student 
confronted her at the dorm door and, 
according to Shungu, told her, “I’m white, 
I’m rich, and I don’t want to be charged 


March 25 Candlelight vigil 
held at 610 N. Buchanan and 
another house rented by 
lacrosse players. 


meet with parents of some 


team members. 


March 26 Community mem- 
bers organize morning “wake-up 
call” to raise awareness about 
sexual assault, banging pots and 
pans outside 610 N. Buchanan. 


with rape.” He then slammed the door shut 
in her face. 

Troubled by such accounts, Shungu would 
like to see the creation of a bias-response 
team to address specific cases of racial dis- 
crimination, along with a required program 
in diversity and inclusion. Both, he argues, 
are as vital to the ultimate success of stu- 
dents as the mandated writing-skills course. 

Other voices have been even louder on 
the theme of racism. In late March, English 
professor Houston Baker wrote a blistering 
“Letter to the Duke University Adminis- 
tration.” Baker, who is African American, 
mentioned a period of “silent protection- 
ism” that “left all of us vulnerably ignorant 
of the facts.” He added that “we have been 
deeply embarrassed by the silence that seems 
to surround this white, male athletic team’s 
racist assaults (by words, certainly—deeds, 
possibly) in our community.” And he asked, 
“How soon will confidence be restored to 


our university as a place where minds, souls, 





oe 


March 27 Rally on campus 
protests team’s silence and 
university’s response. DNA 
samples delivered to N.C. 
Bureau of Investigation. Search 
warrant issued for a dorm room 
on campus. 
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and bodies can feel safe from agents, per. 
petrators, and abettors of white privilege, ir 













































responsibility, debauchery, and violence?” 
Some weeks later, his anger had hardly 
subsided: “Many of us are afraid,” he said, “ 
great many of us are feeling helpless at thi 
point. Traumatized is not really too strong: 
word. | think the reputation of the univer 
sity has been injured forever by this event 
And | think that didn’t have to be.” 
Provost Peter Lange, the university's chie 
academic officer, responded to Baker with 
his own strong-minded message. The uni 
versity “will not rush to judgment nor wil 
we take precipitous actions which, symbol 
ically satisfying as they may be, assuage pas 
sions but do little to remedy the deeper prob 
lems,” he wrote in an open letter. “Thess 
problems will certainly be easier, but not easy 
to understand than they will be to repair 
The latter will take less rhetoric and mor 
hard work, less quick judgment and mor 


Coming together: interfaith 
prayer vigil on steps of Duke 
Chapel to promote healing inthe & 
Duke and Durham communities & 
in wake of lacrosse allegations 


reasoned intervention, less playing to th 
crowd, than entering the hearts and lives o 
those whose education we are charged to pro 
mote and who we must treat as an integra 
part of the community we wish to restor 
and heal.” 

As Baker’s letter was circulating, severa 
" ee academic departments bought a full-pag 
lg TU! "ns advertisement in The Chronicle calling atten 
“at "ins: aaee tion to “a social disaster” illuminated by th 

: aor Rape Allegation 
Against Athletes 
Is Roiling Duke 


as <= A 
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By VIV BERNSTEIN 
and JOE DRAPE 


DURHAM, N.C., March 28 — Duke 
University suspended the season of 
its nationally ranked men’s lacrosse 
team Tuesday while the authorities 
investigated allegations that a wom- 
an from a nearby college who had 
agreed to dance at a private party at 
tended by many team members had 
been sexually assaulted 

The incident on March 13, which 
occurred at an off-campus house 
owned by the university, has brought 
into sharp relief long-simmering ten- 
sions between the private university 
and the city. The woman is black, 
most of the team members are white 
and law-enforcement officials say 
they are investigating allegations 
that racial epithets were shouted at 
the woman 

Residents, students and faculty 
“"N members have staged at least five 
protests in the last four days, includ 
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Leaders: from left, Bell, Brodhead, Am 
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March 31 Brodhead meets 
with NCCU Chancellor James 


March 28 Lacrosse captains March 28 Durham D.A. March 29 Story hits front March 30 Brodhead sends 


issue statement denying allega- 
tions. Season suspended until 
legal situation further clarified. 
Practice continues. At press con- 
ference, Brodhead says team 
members deny sex “of any kind” 
occurred and makes distinction 
between acknowledged inappro- 
priate behavior and the rape 
allegations. 
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Michael B. Nifong says that 
nurses who conducted a rape 
kit observed vaginal trauma. 


page of The New York Times. 
Posters hung on campus by 
protesters include photos of 
team members. Annual Take 
Back the Night rally held at Duke 
as part of national Sexual As- 
sault Awareness and Prevention 
Week. Brodhead meets with the 
Rev. William Barber, president of 
North Carolina NAACP. 


e-mail to Duke alumni and par- 
ents explaining the situation 
and directing them to a website 
with additional information. 


Ammons, Durham Mayor William 
Bell, and other local leaders. 
Duke Student Government issues 
statement condemning sexual 
assault, violence, and racial 
intolerance. After threats of 
violence, police increase patrols 
in area surrounding East Campus 


events of March 13. The text referred to “an- 
ger and fear” on campus. “We're turning up 
the volume,” it said, “in a moment when some 
of the most vulnerable among us are being 
asked to quiet down while we wait.” 

Though he says he would have wanted a 
committee focused specially on race issues, 
Shungu is more upbeat about the process 
and the eventual outcome. This is “a period 
of empowerment,” in his words. “This is 
really the first time I can remember that 
students are mobilized around an issue. 
We've had rallies in the past that were, like, 
an hour, and then we would all go back to 
class. But with this issue, there are pro- 
fessors still holding forums on it, and dif- 
ferent groups are still meeting about it. If 
you want to be at a university that is dealing 
with issues and has a core of people who are 
trying to produce positive social change, 
this is a great place to be.” 


nd how good a place is the university 
for its women students? Donna Lis- 
ker, director of the Women’s Center 
at Duke, says the alleged sexual as- 
sault underscored the significance of na- 
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April 5, 2006 


A Letter to the Duke Community 





I want to speak to the issue that is troubling our community and announce 


taking to address it 


Allegations against members of the Duke lacrosse team stemming from the 
of March 13 have deeply troubled me and everyone else at this university a 
city. We can't be surprised at the outpouring of outrage. Rape is the substit 
lerness, and dehumanization for intimacy. It is als 
»w that the strong are superior to the weak and ca 
isure. When reports of racial abuse are added to 1) 


hen the truth is established 





smories of the systematic racial oppression we ha: 


ied, what happened would be a deep violation of 
most serious crimes known to the legal system. S 
both within the university and in our society at lar 
ill call for severe punishment from the courts and 
university has cooperated and will continue toco: J 
stigation by the police, and | pledge that Duke wi 


i the police are investigating are only part of the p 
ars, resentments, and suspicions that range far be 
use the episode has brought to glaring visibility u 
his campus and in this town for some time—issuc 


tional Sexual Assault Prevention Week; the 
annual event followed the first reports of 
the incident. “We certainly saw more peo- 
ple coming forward who are survivors, as 
well as people who are just stirred up by this 
incident and want to talk about it,” she 
says. “Folks who have some 
sort of assault in their 
background—many of them 
have never dealt with it, 
and they try to put it aside, 
they try to forget about it, 
they try to move past it.” 
But with all the lacrosse- 
related attention, the issue 
was impossible to avoid. 
“Anywhere they went, they 
were constantly reminded.” 

Even apart from the alle- 
gation of an off-campus 
rape, some aspects of the 
campus climate are unsettling to Lisker. 
(See “The Silent Epidemic: Sexual Assault 
on Campus,” Duke Magazine, March-April 
2005.) “A common scenario is two students 
who connect at some social event, they’ve 
had too much to drink, and they do not 
communicate well 
with one another,” 
Lisker says. “One 
thinks he has con- 
sent; the other 


at have heen hrovoht to the fore in our midst The Te 





ipril 3 Vigil held at NCCU 
| support of the alleged 
ape victim. 


April 5 In letter to Duke 
community, alumni, and parents, 
Brodhead says the incident 


“There’s the traditional 
judgment against women 
who ‘get themselves in the 
situation, who by drinking, 
the theory goes, bring it 
upon themselves. There’s 

a fair amount of blaming 
the victim, both externally 
and internally.” 





doesn’t. That situation we tolerate. I might 
even say we facilitate it, in terms of the kind 
of socializing that happens on this campus.” 

Many Duke women insist that they don’t 
like the party scene, Lisker adds. “They'll 
say it’s shallow, it’s superficial, it’s controlled 
by men. Men often literal- 
ly control the real estate. 
And they also, to a certain 
degree, set the rules.” Ina 
project to raise awareness, 
sophomore Claire Lauter- 
bach and Kate Guthrie of 
the Panhellenic Associa- 
tion, also a sophomore, have 
been collecting posters ad- 
vertising student parties 
with themes like “Snow- 
job,” “Sec’s and Execs,” 
“AOPimps,” and “Pussy 
Galore.” The posters were 
turned into a large laminated display, with 
blank paper inviting comments, in the 
Bryan Center. 

Lisker says she is frustrated by the slow- 
ness of women students to engage in a col- 
lective protest. If women were to refuse to 
attend parties promoted with offensive ex- 
pectations, the scene would shift in a hurry, 
she says. “Many students will tell me that 
their goal on Saturday night is to get drunk 
and then hook up. Women and men will 
tell me that. There’s 
such a subtle difference 
between getting drunk 
and hooking up, and get- 
ting drunk and hooking 


Chuck Liddy/ The News & Observer 
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April 5 Brodhead cancels 
season. Coach Mike Pressler 
resigns. 


has brought issues of race, 
gender, opportunity, privilege, 





and inequality to the forefront. 
Announces formation of 
committees to investigate. 

Court releases warrant containing 
McFadyen’s alleged e-mail. 
McFadyen suspended. 


April 10 Lawyers for lacrosse 
players announce results of DNA 
testing: no matches. 


April 11 Nifong tells audience 
members at an NCCU public 
forum that the “investigation is 
not going away.” 
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up without clear consent. So it can be very 
hard sometimes fot students to judge one 
another in that context. That's certainly 
part of the issue. There’s also the traditional 
judgment against women who ‘get them- 
selves in the situation,’ who by drinking, 
the theory goes, bring it upon themselves. 
There's a fair amount of blaming the victim, 
both externally and internally: Many wom- 
en think that it was their fault, and, there- 
fore, they don’t tell anyone.” 


uch of that party scene has shift- 

ed off campus, with often unhap- 

py consequences. Duke has hard- 

ly been immune to the extremes 
of a drinking culture that afflicts colleges 
and universities nationwide. Nationally, 
nearly 2,000 college students die each year 
from alcohol-related injuries; each year, 
more than a half-million college students 
are assaulted by fellow students who have 
been drinking. A Harvard School of Public 
Health survey of 119 campuses showed that 
two out of five college students down five 
drinks in rapid succession at least once 
every two weeks. 

Ina single week last fall, as classes were be- 
ginning, almost 200 Duke students received 
citations for underage 
drinking, using false 
identification, or aid- 
ing and abetting un- 
derage drinkers in the 
Trinity Park neigh- 
borhood, near East 
Campus. (Many of 
the citations were dis- 
missed after a judge 
ruled that the meth- 
ods used by Alcohol 
Law Enforcement 
agents were unconsti- 
tutional.) 

At the end of Feb- 


ruary, the university 
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A Community of One 
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announced that it had purchased a dozen 
properties adjacent to East Campus that 
had been rented to students—among them 
610 North Buchanan Boulevard, where the 
lacrosse party was held. The goal was to sell 


“| don’t thin 
fair to paint 
that Duke is 


them to owners-occupants. 
That was welcome news for 
the residents of the neigh- 
borhood. But the aftermath 
of the lacrosse party, which 
occurred just two weeks 
later, renewed long-sim- 
mering tensions. 

“I think the response from 


Duke has been, at least his- perception t 
torically, not as strong as 
1 would like,” says Barker often has to 


French 63, who has lived 
in the neighborhood for 
eleven years. French is a for- 
mer president of the Duke 
Alumni Association. “I know that some of 
my neighbors feel even more passionately 
about that than | do.” 

Duke has considered the misbehavior of 
off-campus students “really a Durham prob- 
lem,” according to French. “We've always 
seen it, though, as a problem for the univer- 
sity, because the university has caused, by its 
own set of rules on 
the campus, the pre- 
dilection for these 
folks to do their par- 
tying off the cam- 
pus.” He says neigh- 


Duke 


ww 
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spoiled brats who come 
from a background of 
privilege. But that is a 


this community.” 





bors have had a hard time understanding 
why Duke wouldn’t employ a mechanism 
like the Undergraduate Judicial Board te 
take stronger action against off-campus stu- 
dents who have been rowdy and reckless 
Other universities, he says 
routinely deal with the prob- 
lem “more proactively.” 

It’s been clear for years 
French says, that off-cam 
pus houses have been rent 
ed as the outposts of frater 
nities and sports teams— 
irrespective of city ordi 
nances that limit the prop 
erties to no more than thre 
unrelated individuals. Th 
outside aesthetics are pre 
dictable from interior fea 
tures like built-in bars ani 
elaborate piping systems fo 
dispensing beer. Nearby lawns become th 
deposit areas for discarded cups and the mis 
cellaneous detritus of extreme socializing 
The houses were “set up as party places,” it 
French’s words. 

“The parties frequently start out witl 
maybe ten, twenty, thirty students. And the 
grow to 200. In some cases they spill ou 
onto the sidewalks and into the street. The 
go on until one, two, or three in the morn 
ing. And the students are yelling an 
screaming 
and honk- 


ing horns. 


k it would be 
the picture 
a bunch of 


hat Duke 
fight within 


Kirk Osborn, 
lawyer for Reade 
Seligmann 
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April 13 Durham police 
attempt to question students in 
Edens dormitory without notice 
or warrant. 
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April 14 Defense attorneys 
share with media outlets a 


“photo timeline” they say proves 


no rape could have occurred. 
The Rev. Jesse Jackson offers to 


fund the alleged victim's educa- 


tion, regardless of the outcome 
of the case. 


April 17 Ad in local papers 
signed by Ammons, Bell, and 
Brodhead urges continued 


calm as investigation continues. 


Grand jury hands down two 
sealed indictments. 


April 19 Referencing time- 
stamped photos, phone recor 
DukeCard swipe records, and 
fast-food and ATM receipts, 
defense attorney for Seligman 
says he could not have comm 
ted alleged crimes. Many 
students wear “Innocent” T-sh 
to show support for players. 
ABC News interviews cab driv 
who says he drove Seligmann 
home from party. 


April 18 Sophomores Reade 
Seligmann and Collin Finnerty 
arrested and charged with rape, 
sexual offense, and kidnapping; 
released on bond. Police search 
their dorm rooms. Media reports 
that Finnerty was arrested in Wash- 
ington over the summer for as- 
saulting a man after being told 
not to call him “gay.” Finnerty en- 
tered diversion program to have 
charges expunged from his record. 


You can’t move 100 to 200 people quietly, 
yarticularly if they've been drinking, which 
nost of these folks have.” 

The incident is particularly unfortunate in 
he context of community relations, French 
ays. He applauds the Duke-Durham Neigh- 
orhood Partnership—on whose board he 
erves—for marshaling resources and volun- 
eers to help with tutoring students and 
raining teachers, fostering residential own- 
ship in the community, and providing 
vealth care for the needy. (Now ten years 
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old, the neighborhood partnership aims to 
revitalize neighborhoods close to campus 


and to engage more Duke students and staff 


members in community service.) “For some 
people, it will never be enough. But that’s 
life. For others it represents a good-faith ef- 
fort, which is what I think it is, to make 
Durham a better place to live,” French says. 

“The lacrosse thing will be, when we look 
back on it, one of those unhappy events, both 
for Duke and for the community, however it 
French adds. “T 


. ” ’ 
is resolved, here’s tremen- 


dous anger at the purported events. There’s 
tremendous anger over the fact that this is 
racially related and that it has brought the 
dynamics of Trinity Park, which is a very in- 
tegrated community in every sense, into ques- 
tion.” But if the university deepens its sensi- 
tivity to community concerns, “good can 
come out of events that are bad,” he says. 

A big part of that bad story, as many read 
it, relates to the way that college athletes 
live their lives—the subject of the book The 


Game of Life: College Sports and Educational 


NCCU hosts panel: Chancellor James Ammons, right, moderates discussion of 
lacrosse incident with, bottom to top, Durham Mayor William Bell, DA Michael 
Nifong city Counciiman Howard Clement | Ill, GC student body Ypresitient 
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ie. 
ipril 20 Second dancer 
omes forward in support of 


Hleged victim. Defense attorneys 


ay she is changing her story to 

et favorable treatment in a 

riminal case against her and 

ote that she contacted a 

ublic-relations firm to ask “how 
spin this to my advantage.” 


April 22 During Reunions 
Weekend, Brodhead addresses 
the situation before alumni. 
News crews around campus 
question alumni. News reports 
suggest that photo ID process 
used by DA was irregular. 


April 25 Finnerty appears in 
Washington Superior Court. 
Judge says terms of diversion 


program were broken, reinstates 


assault charge from previous 


incident. Nifong reinstates noise 


and alcohol violation against 
lacrosse captain David Evans, 
says he may do same for six 
other players. 


April 27 After defense attor- 


neys ask for alleged victim's 
records, 1996 report surfaces 
in which she claimed she had 
been raped by three men in 
1993. No charges filed. Her 
father later quoted as saying 
she declined to press charges 
out of fear for her safety. 


May 1 New Black Panther 
Party for Self Defense demon- 
strates at entrance to West 
Campus and in front of 610 

N. Buchanan. Defense attorney 
Kirk Osborn requests Nifong be 
removed from case for conflict 
of interest, and that photo IDs 
be thrown out. Reports of 
committees assigned to review 
Duke’s lacrosse program and 
judicial system released. 
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Values (2001), co-authored by James Shul 
man and William Bowen Bowen, president 
of the Mellon Foundation and a forme: 


president of Princeton University, headed 
the Duke committee set up to examine the 
off-campus record of the lacrosse team. In 


the book, he 


tinct 


and Shulman write that “a dis 


‘athletic culture’ is appearing in essen 


tially all sports and at all levels of play,” and 
that athletes tend to travel along trayecto 
“Athletes at 


all of these schools, in the low profile sports 


ries apart from other students. 


as well as in the high-profile sports, seem to 
be heading in their own directions—and in 
directions that may or may not be consis- 
tent with the missions of the colleges and 
universities that admitted them.” Intercol- 
legiate athletes of today, across schools and 
across sports, “differ in important respects 
from those who played for schools like Co- 
lumbia, Duke, 
in the 1950s,” 


Controversy has always accompanied in- 


Penn State, and Swarthmore 
they observe. 


tercollegiate athletics, says the Academic 
Council’s Paul Haagen. Haagen, an expert 
on sports law who played lacrosse at Hav- 
erford College, is working on a major study 
of intercollegiate athletics. From its earliest 


days, college sports produced “a variety of 


pressures relating to identity, success, and 
Yale built the largest sta- 
dium other than the Coliseum in Rome in 


mission,” he says. “ 
order to accommodate one football game 
every other year. The University of Chicago 
was going to present itself to the world as a 
great intellectual center but also as an ath- 
letic powerhouse.” 

Cultural-anthropology professor Orin 
Starn, who has taught many athletes at 
Duke, says he’s concerned about the de- 
“T do feel that 
many varsity athletes end up getting a kind 
of ‘Duke education lite.’ They have time to 
turn in the assignments, to do the minimum 
of whatever it takes to get by. But they sel- 
dom have time to really explore a certain 
theme in depth, to participate in the full 
range of activities that constitute the edu- 


mands placed on their time. 


cational experience—going to a film series, 





a concert, or a lecture.” 

Those sports-driven demands have grown, 
“Tt’s not just in revenue-producing 
sports, but in all Division I sports. So even a 


he says. 


sport like women’s golf or women’s soccer or 
men’s lacrosse, in this case, are demanding 
hours and hours of practice every day. During 
a semester, these students will make trips for 
competitions where they may be gone from, 
say, Wednesday to Sunday. We’re asking them 
to give so much of themselves to athletics, 
and yet wanting them also to be good stu- 
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dents. Many of them feel perpetually be- 
hind in their work. They feel that they can’t 
do their best work in a classroom because of 
all the time that they’re doing sports.” 
Duke finds itself working at cross-purposes, 
he says. “It wants to be absolutely com- 
mitted to a first-rate intellectual climate, com- 
mitted to students who are engaged with 
the world of social issues, committed to stu- 
dents who have an array of engagement in 
campus life. Duke has struck this very un- 
easy balance between, on the one hand, 
wanting to be this top-notch university, and 
on the other hand, wanting to be a big-time 


sports school.” 


or college athletes, coaches are major 
figures in sustaining, or tipping, that 
balance. If varsity coaches are seen as 

vital to the education of those ath- 
letes, that’s a weakness in the system, ac- 
cording to Starn. “I’m concerned that the 
coach may be the person that a student at 
Duke will have the closest relationship to. 
What a university is fundamentally about is 
the pursuit of knowledge, gaining a better 
understanding of the world, 
think, to know more about history, about 


society, about culture. And what coaches 


learning to 


are about is teaching kids to be better ath- 
letes and winning games. I do not think 
that winning games and spending thirty or 
forty hours a week at getting better at your 
sport should be central to the mission of a 
great university.” 

A history professor who has taught at 
Duke for more than thirty years, Peter 
Wood, agrees with Starn that academic and 
athletic achievement have come to repre- 
sent fundamentally competing missions. No 
“a pretty 
good institution with really good sports 
teams,” he says. “That would make us ‘Cruise 
Ship Duke’—a fun place to be, a lot of sports, 
a lot of sex, a lot of movies, a lot of games— 


one wants to see Duke become 


where people earn pretty good grades for 
doing pretty good work. We should be shoot- 
ing much higher than that.” 

Duke has become increasingly attractive 
to students who are intellectual achievers in 
search of an intellectual community, he says. 
But he worries about institutional pressures 
that can warp student priorities. “Years ago, 
a player told me that he had been instructed 
not to get too interested in his classes. Surely 
that’s an exception, but I was amazed. At a 
strong university, academic work comes first. 
Duke has a chance to revive the real mean- 
ing of scholar-athlete. | hope we can do it.” 

Two years ago, Wood—who played la- 
crosse at Harvard University, was captain of 
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the team at the University of Oxford, an 
coached women’s lacrosse at Duke when 
was a club sport—wrote a letter to academi 
and athletic administrators. He mentione 
what he called “mission creep”: the impres 
sion that “sport by sport and year by year, | 
has become more acceptable and commo: 
for players to miss classes and spend inordi 
nate time on the road.” One coach, h 
wrote, had called a “required” extra practic 
during class time at the end of the semeste 
“T was shocked to lose at least a dozen stu 
dents for this reason this spring, during th 
important last week of class. They had no op 
tion. Needless to say, even when such drill 
are billed as voluntary, students on athleti 
scholarships feel that they must give firs 
allegiance to coaches, not to professors.” 


uch concerns notwithstanding, th 
faculty committee set up to revie 
the lacrosse program painted a mor 
nuanced picture. The committe 
surveyed faculty members whose course 
included significant numbers of lacross 
players. Broadly speaking, those facult 
members who were able to identify lacross 
players found that they took their academi 





obligations seriously—even as they tended 
‘o stick together in class. 

| A basketball star as an undergraduate, 
ind later a lawyer and analyst for ESPN, Jay 
Bilas ’86, J.D. 92 says the lacrosse incident 
nas focused attention unduly on athletics. He 
yays commentators are too ready to flag an 
athletic subculture when an offense is com- 
mitted by a student-athlete. Why wouldn’t 
they harp on an English-major subculture, 
ne wonders, when an accusation targets an 
English major? “Companies spend a lot of 
money in team-building exercises, trying to 
yet teams to spend more time together. 
That’s looked upon as being a good thing,” 
ne says. “Teammates have spent time to- 
vether off the field for years without any- 
hing like this having happened,” he adds, 
eferring to the lacrosse party and its after- 
nath. “I just don’t believe that these allega- 
jions were born out of the Duke environ- 
ment. | think these are issues of individual 
esponsibility and collective responsibility 
vithin one particular group.” 

_ And Bilas says he doesn’t see an appre- 
tiable divide between the student-athlete 
ind other students. “I don’t think there’s 
iny question that participating in sports, 


| 
| 
| 


“We are going to face up to the hard 
questions. Maybe we are not going to 
come up with all the hard answers. 
But that won't be through a lack of 
seriousness of purpose.” 


especially in revenue sports, requires a pretty 
big time commitment. But the idea that it 
somehow gets in the way of an education is 
wrong. We can all find instances where, you 
know, this student-athlete didn’t perform as 
well in the classroom because of an ‘over- 
emphasis on athletics.’ But I can find you 
just as many ‘regular students’ who spent 
too much time engaging in social activities 
that took away from their education. Or, 
maybe the student is heavily invested in 
theater or in student government, so that 
their academic performance may have suf- 
fered as a result. Now, if they graduate but 
don’t take out of Duke as high of a grade 
point average because of their participation 
in these areas, does that make the enter- 
prise not worthwhile?” 


Bilas says there were times when his ath- 
letic performance suffered because of the 
work he was putting into his classes—and 
times when his classroom performance suf- 
fered because of his commitment to basket- 
ball. “You have to make choices. But that’s 
true of just about every walk of student life.” 

As he sees it, Duke has made the right 
choice in valuing athletics, and athletes. “I 
think athletics is a really important part of 
the university community. It is not only a 
and I think 
it does that extraordinarily well—but it’s 





way to bring people together 


also part of the university’s identity. The 
university expects excellence in the class- 
room, excellence in the research lab, and 
excellence on the field of athletic compe- 
tition. And | think the Duke community 
also expects that it is going to have students 
who are versatile enough to be able to excel 
in different areas.” 

Haagen, the Academic Council chair, says 
athletics will be one among many themes in 
the studies now under way. In his view, the 
university’s process of self-scrutiny will, in 
time, strengthen the community. “I think 
my faith in Duke as an institution has actu- 
ally gone up,” he says, “because | haven’t 
seen any flinching from moving forward. 
We are going to face up to the hard ques- 
tions. Maybe we are not going to come up 
with all the hard answers. But that won’t be 
through a lack of seriousness of purpose.” 

It was a campus atmosphere of utter seri- 
ousness when this very vexing spring semes- 
ter ended in late April. On the last day of 
class, students in a journalism seminar were 
asked to reflect on the past few weeks—the 
events that began with the off-campus party 
on March 13 and that set off a cascade into 
chaos. Many students spoke to the mood on 
a campus now distracted, day after day, from 
the basic business of teaching and learning 
by a single inescapable theme. 

They complained about the simplifying 
and stereotyping that they perceived in the 
media. Many expressed annoyance at the 
reporters who had descended on campus 
and who were in a constant search for fresh 
viewpoints on hard-to-evaluate events. Said 
one, “the biggest thing I’ve struggled with is 
how to refrain from judgment based upon 
what the media reports. The notion of this 
case being tried through the media really 
bothers me, and I think it’s inappropriate 
for anyone to make claims of guilt or inno- 
cence based on what we read. It’s a very 
convoluted situation.” a 


http: / /www.dukenews.duke.edu/mmedia/ 
features/lacrosse_incident/ 
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The | 


Accidental 
clentist 


lowering stalk of gamagrass (Tripsacum), 
wild relative of corn that is drought resistant 





hotos by Les Todd 


a 


Mi he same merciless sun that blasted a 
drought-stricken North Carolina in 
the summer of 2002 shone like a spot- 
light of triumph on Mary Eubanks. 
The scientist says she felt vindicated, ex- 





ultant even, as she gently pushed her way 
through the lush green foliage of thriving 
corn plants festooned with fat ears of corn 
that hung over her head. The plants had 
sprung from the same desiccated soil that had 
left the commercially grown cousins on an 
adjacent plot shriveled brown husks. Eu- 
banks had refused to coddle her hybrid plants, 
allowing them not a drizzle of irrigation. In- 
stead, she had given them something far 
more valuable: a genetic heritage that en- 
abled them to flourish amidst the drought. 

“It was truly amazing, because at the end 
of the summer when I went in to harvest, 
there were no ears on the regular corn, and 
all of the ears on my plants were completely 
filled out,” she recalls. “They were as beau- 
tiful as the ears of the fancy inbred lines 
that you see when you go to the seed trade 
association shows.” 

Eubanks, an adjunct professor of biology, 
had developed her remarkably drought- and 
pest-resistant hybrids by crossing two wild 
grasses related to corn. But, despite the dem- 
onstrated vitality of the plants, she was met 
with vociferous criticism from other scien- 
tists. They denounced her scientific articles 
on the origin and evolution of corn, leading 
some of the most prestigious scientific jour- 
nals to refuse to publish her findings. Some 
scientists said they doubted the existence of 
her hybrids. She had literally suffered for her 
science, enduring years of personal attacks 
on her findings and her competence. 

The scientific heresy that Eubanks es- 
poused is that modern corn, Zea mays, did 
not evolve solely from a Central American 
grass known as teosinte, as was commonly 
thought. Rather, she contended, her experi- 
ments demonstrated that corn could have 
arisen from a serendipitously viable cross 
between teosinte and another corn relative, 
gamagrass or Tripsacum. Such crosses, argued 
the critics, could not possibly be fertile, just 
as the cross between a horse and a donkey 





is always sterile. (None of the 
critics contacted by Duke Magazine would 
speak on the record.) 

While fighting over the origin of corn in 


a mule 





ct 


he murky millennia of the past might seem 
but an esoteric academic controversy, under- 
standing that genetic origin has profound 
practical implications. Given the world’s 
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critical dependence on corn, resurrecting its 
renetic past could lead to a more secure agri 
cultural future for the whole world. Mother 
Nature does not treat agriculture gently, con- 
tinually conjuring pests and pest ilences to 
attack existing strains. By drawing on an- 
tique genes, plant breeders can create resis- 
tant hybrids to battle these onslaughts. 

For Eubanks, the success of 2002 marked 
a turning point. Throughout, she has proven 
as resilient as the plants she has bred, driven 
by the humanitarian dream that they could 
help feed people in famine-ridden countries 
and dramatically benefit U.S. agriculture. 
They could lower irrigation requirements, 
improve pest resistance, and reduce toxin 
contamination of a $30 billion-a-year har- 
vest that supports vast livestock herds and 
yields industrial products ranging from cloth- 
ing to ethanol. Now, her dream is moving 
steadily toward reality, with field trials of 
her corn hybrids proving their worth. 


ubanks is modest about her evolu- 

tion into an accomplished genetics 

researcher, a process that involved 

several detours and yielded tales of 
serendipity populated by corn-decorated 
pottery, bronze door knockers, and chance 
encounters. But as Pasteur would have coun- 
tered, “In the field of observation, chance 
favors only the prepared mind”; and, despite 
her self-effacement, Eubanks does exemplify 
the power of a prepared mind. 

Her preparation began not in hard sci- 
ence but in anthropology, in the early 1960s, 
when she was a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
The subject of her work, the origins of Amer- 
ican agriculture, was inspired by a memo- 
rable lecture. “I really stumbled into it,” she 
says. “I was working on my master’s in an- 
thropology, and one day my professor in 
Mesoamerican archaeology gave a lecture 
on Zapotec urns from the valley of Oaxaca 
in southern Mexico.” The urns featured bas- 
relief images of corn created by molding 
actual ears of corn. 

“The way he crafted the whole lecture was 
as a mystery” about the origins and signifi- 
cance of these urns as historical artifacts, says 
Eubanks. “And I loved plants, and I loved 
art and archaeology, because | really wanted 
to be a classical archaeologist, originally. 
And that’s because the only woman profes- 
sor | had as a college undergraduate was a 
classical archeologist. She was the one role 
model in my whole college career that I had 
that I could say, ‘Oh, a woman can do this.’” 

Intrigued by the idea that images of the 
corn on the ancient Zapotec urns could 
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constitute visions of past agriculture, she 
tracked down Paul Mangelsdorf, a botanist 
who had retired from Harvard University 
and was teaching part time at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Man- 
gvelsdorf, she had learned, was involved in a 
botanical archaeology project in Mexico. 
“When I walked in and told him what I was 
interested in, he said, ‘You’re just the stu- 
dent | have been looking for for years and 
could never find at Harvard.’ ” 
Mangelsdorf was interested in exploring 
the corn images on the Zapotec urns as a 


possible archaeological treasure trove for 


a 
» examples of Eubanks’ 
gamagrass-teosinte 
crosses, which closely 
resemble the oldest 
corn in the archaeo- 
logical record 
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understanding the origins of corn. Eubanks 
traveled to Oaxaca to study the urns as 
botanical artifacts—an effort that meant she 
had to learn botany, as well. “So, very early 
I was getting into interdisciplinary research 
between two widely divergent fields—the 
natural sciences and the social sciences,” 
she says. “And it was difficult managing my 
dissertation committee, because members 
literally didn’t understand how to talk to 
each other.” 

Following this initial exploration, Eubanks 
says that her study of the origins of corn 
“went dormant,” although she continued to 
publish and teach on archaeological and 
anthropological subjects. Then she was re- 
united with Mangelsdorf, oddly enough, by 
way of a door knocker. Earlier, as she was 
finishing her Ph.D., Eubanks had come across 
a handsome, bronze door knocker deco- 
rated with cast ears of corn. She bought one 
for herself and gave one to her mentor. 

Years later, when Mangelsdorf moved out 
of his house and into an apartment in Chapel 
Hill, he had to leave the door knocker be- 
hind. Missing his trademark decoration, he 
contacted Eubanks to ask where he could 
find another. “I didn’t know where to get 
them, so I just took the door knocker off my 
door and mailed it to him,” she says. “He 
was pretty flabbergasted, I guess, and we re- 
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connected. When | visited him, | got inter 
ested in a new hypothesis he was testing ir 
the laboratory—that modern corn originat 
ed from a cross between a primitive corr 
and a rare perennial teosinte that had jus 
been discovered in Mexico.” Eubanks readi 
ly learned the necessary laboratory tech 
niques and began to explore the details o 
the chromosomes of the rare plant. 

She found that when she crossed th 
teosinte with corn, the number and positiot 
of characteristic “knobs” on the chromo 
somes of the resulting plants did not squar 
with the theory that corn had arisen fron 
teosinte. “We were seeing amplification ant 
transposition of chromosome knobs tha 
were definitely against dogma and very ex 
citing and interesting,” she says. 

At this point, Eubanks, who was goin 
through a divorce and had small children 
was fruitlessly applying for tenure-track job 
in anthropology. “It was 1984, and althougl 
I got on the short list of all the best jobs, : 
woman was not hired for any of the job open 
ings in anthropology that year,” she says 
When Mangelsdorf recommended her t 
corn cytogeneticist Marcus Rhodes for 
postdoctoral fellowship at Indiana Univer 
sity, she jumped at the chance. There, as sh 
studied in more detail the chromosomes ¢ 
teosinte-corn crosses, she encountered anoth 
er “accident.” In the experiment statior 
where she worked, a former student had lef 
a collection of gamagrass plants, Tripsacum 
Eubanks began to examine the chrome 
somes of this grass under her microscope. “I 
was very clear to me that the architecture « 
the perennial teosinte chromosomes, whic 
was quite different from the other Zeas, we 
very similar to Tripsacum.” 

That discovery launched Eubanks on a 
effort to produce hybrids by cross-poll 
nating teosinte and gamagrass. To the utte 
surprise and delight of Eubanks and her co 
leagues, the recombinant plants not onl 
grew and flowered but also “produced littl 
ears, and the little ears looked a lot like th 
oldest archeological ears.” Further studie 
showed that when she crossed the teosinte 
gamagrass recombinants with corn, the hy 
brids were both drought-resistant and r 
sistant to rootworm, a major corn pest. 

Eubanks says she believes that one key 
the hybrids’ hardiness is their root syste 
which is more extensive than that of mode 
corn strains. The roots of the plants s 
developed reach deeper into the soil 
draw up moisture, she theorizes. In add 
tion, the roots of her strains possess hollo 
chambers called “aerenchyma” that car 
oxygen into even the most compacted soi 


The aerenchyma also render the roots 
listinctly unfriendly to pests. “If you com- 
yare these roots to regular corn roots that 
lo not have aerenchyma and are filled with 
ots of wonderful tissue for the bugs to feed 
yn, you realize there is nothing in the roots 
of hybrid plants for the larvae to eat,” says 
Subanks. “They just don’t get much nutri- 
“nt when they feed on the roots. In fact, in 
sur earliest experiments when we recovered 
arvae and weighed them, there were fewer, 
nuch smaller larvae coming off the recom- 
sinant corn plants by comparison with the 
*xtensive populations of healthy larvae that 
vere twice as large coming off the corn con- 
tol plants.” 

“Clearly, these plants are different,” Eu- 
yanks says of her teosinte-gamagrass-recom- 
jinant strains. “They are perennial, so you 
Jon’t have to grow them from seed. You just 
stick a cutting in the ground like a begonia, 
ind it will root. And they can tolerate se- 
vere drought, acid soils, and even swamps. 
if, indeed, natural recombinants were in- 
volved in the domestication of corn, it could 
dramatically shift the paradigm of where 
ind how corn originated.” That “unshifted” 
paradigm holds that only teosinte was the 
ancestor of modern corn and not some odd- 
dall cross between teosinte and gamagrass. 
Despite her successes, Eubanks’ research 
rontinued to be called into question, with 
ther researchers expressing doubts that her 
olants were true teosinte- Tvipsacum crosses, 
sven though she had solid DNA finger- 
rinting data proving the crosses. 

“So, even in spite of all that, there were 
deople, very important people, who were in 
complete denial,” she recalls. “And they got 
ap and said | didn’t have hybrids. And | 
made my response, and I presented my evi- 
ence, and that’s all 1 could do, because 
they were not ever going to accept it.” Pur- 
hue plant geneticist Jules Janick found him- 
jelf with a front-row seat at the controversy 
in 2001, when he sent out for scientific 
jeview an article by Eubanks for publication 
in the journal Plant Breeding Reviews, which 
he edited. “As I remember, there were three 
jeviewers against her and two for her,” says 
anick. “After she answered all their ques- 
ions, I decided to publish it.” Janick notes 
shat Eubanks at that time was “up against 
he world,” calling her “gutsy” for her stand. 
Another expert, Walton Galinat, a re- 
nowned professor emeritus in plant and soil 
ciences at the University of Massachusetts 
\ Amherst, has been more outspoken on 
tubanks’ behalf. “She did something that 
obody else was able to do—mainly get a 
ybrid between two of the relatives of corn, 


























Tripsacum and teosinte,” says Galinat. “And 
she is the only person that has knowingly 
gone ahead and done that.” Says Galinat of 
Eubanks’ detractors, “Partly it is a sexist 
thing, and they are kind of mad because 
they didn’t do it. A lot of men are that way. 
They hate someone else that beats them to 
the draw. When it was pretty obvious she 
was going to win, they refused to acknowl- 
edge that.” 

Today, however, the steady flow of solid 
evidence has won much of the plant-science 
community to her side, and she has been 
publicly vindicated. She has been invited to 


Given the world’s critical 
dependence on corn, 
resurrecting its genetic 
past could lead to a more 
secure agricultural future 
for the whole world. 


speak at scientific symposiums, to contri- 
bute commentaries on scientific articles on 
maize origins, and to write a chapter on her 
hypothesis about corn’s origins for a new 
book, Darwin’s Harvest (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press). She’s even achieved some celebri- 
ty, having been featured in a new photogra- 
phy book, Faces of Science (W. W. Norton) 
along with luminaries such as Nobelists 
Francis Crick and Murray Gell-Mann and 
pioneering Harvard biologist E.O. Wilson. 

Eubanks has now largely shifted her at- 
tention from studying corn’s origins to real- 
izing the potentially stunning agricultural 
benefits of her hybrid strains. She is plan- 
ning a scientific expedition to Guatemala 
to search for natural hybrids, but that scien- 
tific study will be combined with a more 
practical objective. She will also seek to 
develop collaborations with local subsis- 
tence farmers to reintroduce genes from 
“ancient” strains into their crops to invigo- 
rate productivity and enhance drought and 
pest resistance in their crop strains. 

Closer to home, Eubanks’ company, Sun 
Dance Genetics, has formed numerous col- 
laborations to field test her new hybrids. 
One set of field trials has already shown 
that the hybrids produce protein yields 
comparable with the best commercial hy- 
brids. Other trials are exploring the hybrids’ 


resistance to rootworm and the deadly mold 
aflatoxin and also whether the hybrids can 
be profitably grown in the drought-prone 
regions of North Carolina. Yet another trial 
now under way is examining how well the 
hybrids tolerate low levels of nitrogen— 
with the aim of reducing fertilizer require- 
ments for corn. 

“One major problem, amplified by Hurri- 
cane Katrina, is that nitrogen runoff from 
farmlands that drain into the Mississippi 
River Basin has created a large dead zone in 
the Gulf of Mexico,” she says. “And most of 
the nitrogen runoff—the cause of the large 
algal blooms that deplete oxygen and kill 
aquatic organisms—comes from fertilizer 
applied to corn, which requires high levels 
of nitrogen to boost crop yields. So, if we 
can develop commercial corn hybrids that 
use far less nitrogen, it would be a huge ben- 
efit for this country and for the environ- 
ment.” 

“The important thing is that all these 
traits came out of one breeding program,” 
says Eubanks. “Even though I started by se- 
lecting for rootworm tolerance, we dis- 
covered some of the inbred lines were also 
resistant to drought and aflatoxin. So, you 
can develop hybrid corn that offers a com- 
plete package of traits in one plant, because 
the teosinte-gamagrass recombinants en- 
able movement of suites of genes for different 
traits all at the same time with conven- 
tional plant breeding. It’s unlike the bio- 
technology approach, where one transgene 
at a time is typically engineered into a plant.” 

Even when she is immersed in the arcana 
of genomics, Eubanks keeps her ... well ... 
roots deeply planted in the hard-pan reali- 
ties of the farmers she seeks to help. She 
recalls with emotion when she presented 
her results to a group of some 600 Mid- 
western farmers. They told her they were at 
the mercy of large seed companies selling 
proprietary, genetically modified strains at 
high prices. “They cheered, gave me hugs, 
kisses, and told me incredible stories about 
the problems the takeover by genetically 
modified crop technology is causing the 
American farmer and small seed producers; 
and many had tears in their eyes,” she re- 
calls. “I was so inspired by those farmers, I 
will do my best to provide a product that 
will help save the American farm and move 
us toward more sustainable food-production 
methods that will benefit the environment.” 
Looking back on her serendipitous journey 
from studying Mexican pottery to exploring 
the intricate depths of plant genes, she ex- 
claims, “It was like it was meant to be. | tell 
you, I am really the accidental scientist!” @ 
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By GEORGANN EUBANKS 


Immigration policy is a complex topic that perennially 
brings up questions about the meaning of 
assimilation, the process of obtaining U.S. citizen- 
ship, and the penalties (or lack thereof) for those 
arriving here without proper paperwork to fill jobs 
that native-born Americans do not want. 


B he protesters were well organized and 





well prepared. They had long antici- 
| pated the rancorous debate on immi- 
| gration reform in Congress this spring. 
Hundreds of thousands of predominantly 
Hispanic and Latino immigrants dressed in 
white and filled the streets of Chicago, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Washington, and any 
number of smaller towns across the country 
in April. They skipped work and cut school 
to make their feelings known about the 
bills 


through the halls of Congress. 


controversial lurching their way 

The organizers got their first whiff of the 
hot winds blowing when H.R. 4437, the 
“Border Protection, Antiterrorism, and II- 
legal Immigration Control Act of 2005,” 
was offered by Wisconsin Republican James 
Sensenbrenner last fall. The bill, which 
passed the House in December, calls for the 


construction of more than 700 miles of 


fencing along the border with Mexico, as 
well as a study of the feasibility of con- 
structing a similar barrier between the U.S. 
and Canada. Considered draconian in some 
quarters, H.R. 4437 would also make a first 
conviction for driving while intoxicated a 
deportable offense for undocumented immi- 


erants. It would broaden the definition of 


“alien smuggling” to include churches, em- 
ployers, family members, and other advo- 
cates who assist undocumented immigrants. 
While the bill was being considered on the 
floor of the House, members tacked on other 
controversial amendments. One would make 
English the official language of the United 
States; another would end birthright citi- 
zenship—the extension of automatic U.S. 
citizenship to children born here, regardless 
of their parents’ immigration status. 
Countering the House bill, Senators Ted 
Kennedy and John McCain offered a more 
moderate, bipartisan plan for reform that 
would provide a path to citizenship for un- 
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documented residents, while Senators John 
Cornyn of Texas and John Kyl of Arizona 
offered yet another version of reform, one 
that refused the opportunity for permanent 
residence to temporary workers and added 
mandatory return program for migrants al- 
ready here illegally. Ultimately, an attempt 
at compromise among these various plans 
stalled in April. On the first day of May, 
hundreds of thousands of marchers again 
took to the streets in dozens of cities, de- 
claring a national boycott of work, school, 
and shopping to demonstrate the economic 
clout of immigrants. Plants closed, con- 
struction sites were silent, restaurants sat 
empty. More protests are planned for the 
summer, though it is not clear whether the 
matter will be taken up by Congress again 
before the midterm elections this fall. 
Wide-ranging policy debates on immi- 
gration are nothing new, according to Noah 
Pickus, the associate director of the Kenan 
Institute for Ethics at Duke. Immigration 
policy is a complex topic that perennially 
brings up questions about the meaning of 
assimilation, the process of obtaining U.S. 
citizenship, and the penalties (or lack there- 
of) for those arriving here without proper 
paperwork to fill jobs that native-born 
Americans do not want. In an op-ed piece 
for the Raleigh News & Observer last fall, 
Pickus wrote, “For the past twenty years, 


the immigration and citizenship landscape + 


has been characterized by wild swings be- 
tween emotionally fraught, divisive posi- 
tions and radical proposals: Deport all il- 


Rally round the flag: demonstrators in = 


New York on April 10 protest House immigration bill 


DEBATING WHAT MAKES A CITIZEN 
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liens or offer them amnesty; slash 


legal 
social benefits for immigrants or increase 
them substantially; build day-labor centers 
Or YIVC a wink and nudge CoO the presen Cc ol 
illegal workers af 

In anew book, True Faith and Allegiance 
Immigration and American Civic Nationalism 
(Princeton University Press), Pickus takes 
the long view, offering a reflective journey 
through the many iterations of this coun 
try’s immigration policies. On the more wel 
coming side of the question, he notes, George 
Washington once wrote that America was 
“open to receive not only the opulent and 
respectable stranger, but the oppressed and 
persecuted of all nations and religions.” At 
the same time, others in the Continental 
Congress feared that promises of easy land 


ownership and wealth accumulation in the 


: 
ey 
4s 


is 


floating his ide aota guest worker program, 
while also calling for stronger immigration 
enforcement and border protection. “We 
hear claims that immigrants are somehow 
bad for the economy—even though this 
economy could not function without them,” 
the president said, 

Today it is impossible to miss the extent to 
which immigrants fuel the nation’s economic 
engine: as consumers, as well as workers. In 
1990 the U.S. Census recorded the largest 
number of foreign-born residents ever doc- 
umented in American history. Among the 
19.7 million immigrants on record that year, 
more than twice as many nationalities were 
represented as had been present during the 
country’s last major wave of immigration in 
the 1920s. The traditional “gateway” states 
of California, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, 








Native born: farm-worker family has child baptized 
at a church in Sampson County, North Carolina 


new nation would bring in “undesirables.” 
Without rigorous limits on immigration and 
a clear process of naturalization, the nation 
would soon be at risk of developing a class 
of indigent dependents, they said. 

Now the stakes are arguably much higher. 
Since 9/11, America’s desire to monitor the 
comings and goings of potential terrorists 1s 
at odds with its simultaneous appetite for 
inexpensive foreign labor. In his State of 
the Union address in January, President 
Bush signaled the next round of debate by 
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New York, and Texas initially received the 
majority of these newcomers. But by the 
next census, in 2000, immigration had 
spread more evenly across the nation. Up 
by another 56 percent in a single decade, 
the number of foreign-born residents in the 
U.S. at the turn of the twenty-first century 
was 31.1 million out of a total of 281.4 mil- 
lion residents. 

More than halfway into the first decade 
of the twenty-first century, most of us wit- 
ness the demographic changes daily— 
in the workplace, on the news, at dual-lan- 
guage ATM machines, and in things as sim- 
ple as the variety of foods available on local 


Don’t Know Much 
About History 


n his recent book, True Faith and Allegiance: 

Immigration and American Civic Nationalism 

Noah Pickus, the associate director of Duke’ 

Kenan Institute for Ethics, documents the 
perennial national angst that seems to bloom 
among natives whenever a new wave of immigra- 
tion rises to a record level. Pickus points out how, 
in policy debates, we eagerly revisit the rules, 
including what would-be citizens should know to 
pass the test for full citizenship. 

Yet there is at least one related discussion 
that we have not had as a nation: namely, what a 
poor job our schools have been doing in recent 
decades in educating native-born Americans 
about their own rights and responsibilities. This, 
at a time when low voter turnout, and the erosion 
of community ties, civic institutions, and social 
trust point to an overall decline in the value 
that native-born Americans place on their birth- 
right citizenship. 

Civic illiteracy, as it is called, is the province of 
author and historian Jeffrey J. Crow Ph.D. 74. As 
deputy secretary of the North Carolina Office of Ar 
chives and History, he often speaks to groups abou 
the dangerous decline of the teaching, study, and 
understanding of American history and culture in 
both K-12 and college classrooms. In one study, 
says Crow, 40 percent of seniors in America’s top 
fifty-five colleges and universities could not place 
the Civil War in the correct half-century. 

Fifty-six percent of seniors were unable to iden 
tify the Constitution as the document establishing 
the division of powers in the United States. 
Moreover, says Crow, an American Council of 
Trustees and Alumni report released last Septem 
ber found that none of the nation’s top fifty col- 
leges and universities requires students to study 
American history, and only 10 percent require stu 
dents to study history at all. 

—Georgann Eubanks ’76 
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menus and in grocery stores. Though Spanish 
speaking immigrants top the list in shee 
numbers in many regions, the U.S. is a de: 
tination for hundreds of ethnic groups. I 
new gateway states like North Caroline 
students coming into public-school clas 
rooms speak as many as 200 different lan 
guages and dialects. 

Projections for the future are even mo 
striking. One of the nation’s leading an 
lysts of consumer trends, Walker Smith 
president of the marketing firm Yankele 
vich Inc., suggested in a recent speech tha 
by 2040, America will be the second-large 
Hispanic nation in the world, second on 





o Mexico. “And by 2050, non-Hispanic 
Daucasians will be a minority group in this 
jountry,” Smith said, noting that savvy mar- 
eters are already paying close attention. 
Drayon manufacturer Binney and Smith 
\as introduced a new version of their most 
amous product. Crayola “Multicultural 
crayons” pledge that “an assortment of skin 
‘ues gives children a realistic palette to 
olor their world.” 

| 
| ven as corporations are attending to 
these demographic shifts and plan- 
ning their marketing strategies ac- 
cordingly, most citizens are not well 


students in organizing and service activities 
to improve housing, health care, education, 
and working conditions for migrant agricul- 
tural workers. 

“Most people don’t really understand why 
people come to this country, what our im- 
migration laws are like, who they prevent 
from coming in, who they allow in, and 
how difficult it is to get legal permanent res- 
idency—especially for poor workers from 
Mexico,” Wiggins explains. “People say to 
me, “They’re coming in and taking our jobs. 
They are getting benefits and welfare and 
don’t deserve it. They don’t pay taxes. Their 
children shouldn’t be allowed to go to 
school. Why don’t they just learn English? 





informed about the reasons people are mov- 
ing to this country and the bureaucratic 
challenges involved in pursuing citizenship. 

“Everyone has an opinion about immi- 
gration, but not many people I know un- 
derstand anything about it,” says Melinda 
Wiggins M.T:S. 94 and longtime executive 
director of Student Action with Farm- 
workers (SAF), a nonprofit organization that 
grew out of early service-learning projects 
conducted by Duke students with migrant 
workers in Florida and North Carolina in 
the 1980s and ’90s. Now housed at the 
Center for Documentary Studies at Duke, 
SAF is a nationwide program that engages 
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Y e’ve accepted the gift of immi- 


| grant labor, and that gift is going to 
| stay here, it’s not going to go home.” 
says Noah Pickus. 


Why don’t they just get a green card?’ ” 
Noah Pickus hears the same questions. 
On a recent public-radio talk show, Pickus 
agreed with an irate caller that illegal im- 
migration is breaking the law, but he en- 
couraged his listener to consider how 
Americans are complicit in the system. “A 
lot of people have been very happy to bene- 
fit from the presence of illegal immigrants 
—go to any restaurant, any kitchen in Dur- 
ham, go to any construction site, and count 
the number of immigrants working there. 


= We are not about to send these 11 million 
= ¢! ) 

= people out of the country. We’ve accepted 
iy “£. fom) . “6, . 
2 the gift of immigrant labor, and that gift is 


going to stay here, it’s not going to go 
home.” Pickus is fond of quoting Swiss nov- 
elist Max Frisch, who once said of German 
guest workers, “We asked for workers, and 
we got people.” People, Pickus notes, who 
come here for a variety of reasons, form at- 
tachments, and end up putting down roots. 

Contrary to popular opinion, immigrants 
—legal and illegal—do, at the least, pay 
federal excise taxes, and many have gov- 
ernment I.D. numbers in lieu of Social 
Security numbers, Pickus says, but the prob- 
lem is that the majority of their tax dollars 
go to the federal government. Yet state and 
local taxpayers must pick up the tab for 
infrastructure enhancements—new schools, 
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more language teachers, and other social 
and medical services. Pickus argues that 
comprehensive immigration reform should 
take this situation into account, perhaps by 
offering a federal chargeback to local gov- 
ernments hard hit by the influx of new- 
comers. He also favors a bigger federal in- 
vestment in integrating immigrants into 
society through more readily available En- 
glish instruction, more rigorous citizenship 
education, and greater clarity about the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

“You go into any community—a country, 
a university, a clubh—and you know that 
there are rules, even if it’s not written down,” 
says Pickus. “You know what you have to 
give to get what you receive in return. In 
our immigration policies today, that bargain 
is very unclear. ” 

After giving the keynote address at a 
Kenan Institute dinner at the Washington 
Duke Inn last fall, Pickus says he was ap- 
proached by the captain of the wait staff—a 
recent immigrant from South America. She 
told him that he was exactly right: Trying to 
conquer the maze of paperwork and regula- 
tions to achieve legal status in this country 
is an enormous and confusing challenge. 

Pickus believes that it has become harder 
for immigrants to assimilate, in part because 
all of those organizations that used to shep- 
herd newcomers into the fold—labor unions, 
civic clubs such as Kiwanis, and ethnic pol- 
itical machines—are much less vigorous 
today. Pickus’ own grandfather, an Austrian 
immigrant, landed in Galveston, Texas, but 
was soon taken by train to Kansas City, 
where, the story goes, he was led to a voting 








booth, courtesy of the local Teddy Pender- 
gast political machine. “His not being a citi- 
zen did not stop them from finding a way to 
get his vote counted,” Pickus says. “It was 
years later that he actually formally became 
a citizen. It wasn’t the textbook civics way 
of thinking about citizenship, but it worked 
for my grandfather.” 

“The single most important organizations 
today for incorporating immigrants are the 
evangelical churches,” says Pickus. “They are 
civically engaged, partly because they want 
to save souls. They want to take a lot of 
Hispanic Catholics and make them evan- 
gelicals. So while a lot of liberal organiza- 
tions are not engaged or they are engaged in 
a legal sense, other groups have fallen away, 
and there’s a vacuum.” 


hile some churches may welcome 
newcomers from across the bor- 
der, there is also a profound streak 
of xenophobia in our culture to- 
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ward immigrants whether they arrive le- 
gally or not. Gita Gulati-Partee 91, an 


organizational consultant, is the daughter of 


immigrants from India. Though she was 
born in North Carolina, she says she was 
often considered “other” by her grade- 
school teachers and some fellow students 
growing up. Reflecting on her work with 
marginalized groups, Gulati-Partee has 
come to the conclusion that knee-jerk fear 
and criticism of immigrants should be un- 
derstood as a deeper conflict within our- 
selves as Americans that we need to 
resolve. “Maybe, deep down, we are in awe 
of immigrants—the initiative and courage 
they show to get here, their willingness to 
work hard against so many odds, their em- 
bodiment of the ‘American dream.’ Perhaps 
we feel inferior by comparison,” she says. 

Today through her company, OpenSource 
Leadership Strategies, Gulati-Partee has as- 
sembled a multicultural team of leaders and 
facilitators. They work as partners with non- 
profit organizations around the country who 
want their boards and staff to consider more 
fully, and tap representation from, the con- 
stituencies they serve, which often include 
recent immigrants and other minorities. 
From this vantage point, Gulati-Partee likens 
the process of assimilation to a fraternity 
hazing. “Whether it was the Irish, the Ital- 
ians, the Jews, or the Chinese, it’s as if the 
Americans who have been here longer 
seem to be saying, ‘We’ve all been through 
this rite of passage as a group, and now it’s 
our turn to initiate the newcomers.’ ” 

The hazing metaphor is apt, says Duke so- 
ciology professor Suzanne Shanahan, who 
studies group identity, membership, behavior, 
and the interplay among various compo- 
nents of individual identity, including eth- 
nicity, religion, and nationality. “The hazing 
process is about making a commitment to 
the group,” she says. “It’s the idea that you 
are going to subject yourself to ridiculous 
things to establish your solidarity, prove your 
willingness to sacrifice on behalf of the group, 
and to show loyalty. | think the way we 
treat immigrants is often like that.” 

At the same time, in examining when and 
where certain identities become more im- 
portant to groups of people, Shanahan has 
seen a trend toward diminishing national 
allegiance among native-born Americans 
and residents of other highly developed 
nations. “Increasingly,” she says, “it seems 
that identity and citizenship are decoupled. 
A person’s national citizenship, political 
identity, and social/cultural identity were 
once tightly fitted, but today people have 
rights as human beings that transcend our 
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oday it is impossible 
to miss the extent to which 
immigrants fuel the nation’s 
economic engine: as consumers, 
as well as workers. 


citizenship rights. It makes the identity com 
ponent of citizenship less salient.” 

The diminishing relevance of citizenshi 
is also less salient in an increasingly global 
ized society where the divide continues t 
widen between rich and poor, Pickus says 
“One of the ways in which we are comin 
apart as a nation is the extent to whic 
those people with money and education ar 
increasingly living lives separated from th 
rest of their countrymen and women. If 
have a home in Tuscany and a bank accoun 
in Bonn and a consulting firm in Bangko 
what do I really care about what happen 
here?” 

Even college professors—who don’t nec 
essarily have a lot of money, but are part 













an educated elite—may identify with their 
peers around the world more than they do 
with the people in the towns where they 
live and work, Pickus says. 

“The challenge today,” he writes in True 
Faith and Allegiance, “is to knot together a 
nation of nonjudgmental, middle-class citi- 
zens who are increasingly disconnected from 
one another and estranged from their poorer, 
racially diverse fellow citizens. The problem 
to be overcome is thus not active exclusion 
but passive neglect.” 

Americans should take their citizenship 
as seriously as the country expects immi- 
grants to take it, says Shanahan. “Ameri- 
cans have tended through history only to 
talk about citizenship when we’re worried 
about our borders or about diluting our gen- 
etic pool, but we don’t have debates about 


our citizenship that are positive expressions 


of what it means to be American.” 

The time is ripe for change, Pickus says, 
and that’s part of the reason he chose to 
write his book when he did. The Iraq war 
and the global tension between advocates 
of democratic pluralism and religious fun- 
damentalism have focused renewed atten- 
tion on the value of U.S. citizenship and the 


Waiting to go: outside Tijuana, Mexican men and boys 
prepare to illegally cross the border into the U.S. 


Row upon row: migrant farm workers plant yellow 
squash on farm in rural North Carolina 





Pledging allegiance: nearly 10,000 people participate 
in one of the largest naturalization ceremonies 
in U.S. history, in the Orange Bowl Stadium in 1984 


meaning of American nationhood, he says. 
“While this attention could lead to restric 
tive px slic 1es TOW ard immigrants, it also Opens 
the possibility of recasting the incorpora- 
tion of immigrants as a sign of the strength 
of the American civic nation, rather than as a 
threat, a drain on resources, or an obligation 
better left to immigrants themselves.” 

Pickus has been dubbed “a militant mod- 
erate” in the immigration debate, and his 
opinions have found resonance in high 
places. He traveled to Washington at the 
end of last year to help brief Senate staff 
members for the immigration-reform debates. 
He is also a consultant to the Office of Citi- 
zenship within the Department of Homeland 
Security. 

Though he says he recognizes the dangers 
of extreme civic nationalism that have found 
expression at various eras in global history, 
Pickus points to two similar moments of 
dramatic transition in U.S. history as sources 
of inspiration for positive change. In Lin- 
coln’s era, with a sorely wounded and divid- 
ed country, he argues, the president had to 
make an impassioned call for a new nation- 
al unity. Later, in the Progressive Era under 
Theodore Roosevelt, when a fragmented 
and localized agrarian economy was giving 
way to a more nationalized industrial econ- 
omy, the country once again needed an 
infusion of positive national identity to sur- 
vive the difficult transition. “What Lincoln 
and Roosevelt had to do was create a sense 
that we were actually all one nation [at a 
time] when people only thought of them- 
selves as Westerners or Virginians or what- 
ever it might be.” 

Pickus believes our sense of civic pride and 
nationalism can likewise be renewed in the 
twenty-first century. In practical terms, he 
calls for some form of mandatory national 
service—not necessarily military—for all 
citizens following high school, as a means to 
foster stronger national ties and to teach 
the principles of citizenship. He also be- 
lieves that volunteer and church groups 
must play a greater role in helping immi- 
grants assimilate and not leave the job to 
government or the immigrants themselves. 
He argues for the maintenance of birthright 
citizenship to avoid the development of an 
underclass that’s permanently excluded from 
the privileges of citizenship—a condition 
that recently led to fiery riots in France. He 
also suggests that a rigorously enforced guest- 
worker policy can succeed if it offers a clear 
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path to legalization 
and naturalization. 
Melinda Wiggins 
of Student Action 
with Farmworkers 
also favors a guest- 
worker — program, 
though not the one 
proposed by Presi- 
dent Bush. Wiggins 
argues that guest workers should have more 
say in who they work for, how long they 
work for them, and when they cross the 
border. “Right now, in so many of the guest- 
worker programs, the employer decides how 
long the employee is here, when they come, 
and when they go back,” she says. “They 
can’t go back and visit family, and they can’t 
bring family here.” 
She says she prefers the idea of a work 





n gateway states like North 
Carolina, students coming into 
public-school classrooms speak as 
many as 200 different languages 
and dialects. 


visa that would alloy 
foreign nationals t 
put themselves in thi 
U.S. marketplace 
work a job, giv 
proper notice, an 
then go to anothe 
job or go back home 
“We also need t 
allow them to hav 
some vacation. Then folks wouldn’t have ti 
go a year or two without seeing family, ani 
it would give them some protections—th 
same protections that other employees it 
this country have.” Like Pickus, she als 
argues that there must be a pathway to legal 
permanent residency with some minimun 
time period before a guest worker can appl 
for citizenship. “But not all people will tak 
advantage of the offer,” Wiggins says. “ 





think that’s a misperception, too—that 
everybody who is here wants to stay here. 
They don’t, but the border right now is such 
4 dangerous place, they are afraid to leave.” 


he degree to which the United States 
continues struggling with policies on 
the management of immigration and 
the healthy assimilation of new- 
comers is a self-propagating paradox, Pickus 
says. In True Faith and Allegiance, he quotes 
Boston College political scientist Alan 
Wolfe: “We are a nation of immigrants cre- 
ated through a singular act of disloyalty 
that] has been continually replenished by 
‘immigrants willing to break the bonds of 
‘amily, faith, and community.” That bold 
act of separation from the familiar, of pull- 
ing up roots and moving to a new land, is 


lost on so many of us, says Duke sociologist 
| 


| 


Suzanne Shanahan. “People are incredibly 
callous and unthinking when it comes to 
immigrants in general. Even people whose 
objective in life is to be an advocate for the 
immigrant can often be incredibly insen- 
sitive to what the immigrant experience is 
and how it varies from group to group.” 

Noah Pickus offers a caution for native- 
born citizens: “We need to be careful that 
we don’t become so sophisticated that we 
underestimate what we know simply by 
growing up in this country—what we un- 
derstand about our rights, that we have 
rights we can claim, that we have obliga- 
tions even if we don’t fulfill them, that the 
system of government works in a certain 
way, and that our Constitution has amend- 
ments in it because the assumption is that it 
isn’t perfect.” 

Gulati-Partee, the organizational consul- 


tant, insists that she will continue to be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in the American dream 
while also holding onto her outsider’s per- 
spective as a Hindu who grew up in Green- 
ville, North Carolina. “To me,” she says, 
“immigration is the lifeblood of our country. 
It is the source of the creativity, innovation, 
progress, and dynamism of our democracy.” 

With immigration as the source and well- 
spring of the United States, America is, by 
definition, “an open-ended proposition,” 
Noah Pickus writes in his book, and it is 
precisely that open-ended, unfinished qual- 
ity of our national identity that is both our 
strength and—some would say—our vul- 


= 


nerability as a nation. z 


Eubanks ’76 is a freelance writer based 
in Carrboro. 
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Duke, like most universi- 
ties, has been bitten by 
the poker bug. One 
student with demonstrated 
ooker-playing power says 
it’s all about exercising an 
analytical mind, not about 
bringing in the money. 

ason Strasser knows what you’re think- 

ing. Here’s a kid who has made a name 


for himself in the world of online po- 
ker, betting and winning and turning a 


one-time hobby into a steady source of 


income. Surely he must be oily or addicted 
or, at the very least, living in squalor while 
tapping away unblinking at his computer in 
the dark, alone. 


Well, his dorm room isn’t a picture of 


orderliness, but the other stereotypes don’t 
apply to junior Strasser, a biomedical and 
electrical-engineering major with an easy 
smile, a quick wit, and a brilliant analytical 
mind. “If you tell someone you like to play 
bridge, that’s okay, but as soon as you tell 
them you play poker, they immediately 
think you’re a gambler,” says Strasser, a lanky 
guy who shows up for a 3:00 p.m. interview 
shortly after waking up for the day. (He 
doesn’t have classes on Thursdays, and, lest 
you think he was betting hands until dawn, 
he assures us he got to bed at the reason- 
able-for-a-college-student time of 2:00 a.m.) 

“T can’t blame them,” he continues. “Some 
of the shadiest people in the world play po- 
ker. But I tell people to keep an open mind. 
I treat this as just another game I play. I like 
that you can apply mathematical and logi- 
cal concepts to poker to improve your 
chances and understanding of the game, but 
you've also got the added element of luck. 
That’s what keeps it interesting for me.” 
Amid online poker players with names like 
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By BRIDGET BOOHER 


Greasy Tony, theguzzler, and horribilis, 
Strasser’s online names are relatively tame: 
strassa2 and Shavlick (an intentionally mis- 
spelled, self-deprecating reference to a col- 
umn Strasser wrote last fall for the Duke 
Chronicle criticizing basketball player Shavlik 
Randolph that generated massive amounts 
of hate mail from Blue Devil loyalists). 

Strasser, the only son of journalists Joyce 
Barnathan and Steven Strasser (his sister is 
a first-year student at Oberlin College), was 
born in New York but grew up in Hong 
Kong, where his mother and father were on 
the staffs of Newsweek and Business Week, 
respectively. The family moved back to 
New York when Strasser was in the ninth 
grade. In high school he played on the bas- 
ketball and baseball teams and chose Duke 
over Johns Hopkins and Cornell univer- 
sities because of the curriculum and faculty 
at the Pratt School of Engineering. 

In his first year at Duke, he happened to 
meet a few classmates on his hall who dab- 
bled in online poker. Strasser and a friend, 
Brandon Wise, also a junior, both put in 
$50 “just to mess around” in a $20 buy-in 
tournament. Strasser scored 1,000, and, while 
Wise decided to stop there, Strasser was 
hooked and funneled his $500 winnings 
right back into more bets (one memorable 
evening, he recalls, was winning $17,000 ina 
PartyPoker.com Monday night tournament). 

He now plays a few hours every day—not 
as often during midterms and exams—and a 
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bit more during school breaks and slower 
academic stretches. He’s also begun travel- 
ing to national and international poker 
tournaments where he rubs elbows with 
professional players thirty and forty years 
his senior. To date, Strasser has earned six 
figures in winnings, including $13,500 at 
the PokerStars Caribbean Adventure in the 
Bahamas in January (he came in 40th). He’s 
currently ranked 167th in the world. 







Mo a warm spring day, Strasser hun- 


pray ‘ 
@ Wkers down in his Wannamaker dorm 
§ room, which is decorated with movie 








and music posters and strewn with 
clothes, books, and half-empty Snapple 
bottles. The loft he and his roommate built 
ended up being too close to the ceiling, so 
their mattresses are arranged haphazardly 
on the floor. A guppy-filled aquarium bub- 
bles away in the corner. 
Strasser logs on to PartyPoker.com and 
puts his name on a waiting list to enter sev- 
eral No Limit Hold ’Em games already in 





progress; players come and go continuously, 


24/7. He 


the fewest p! iyers, — 


says he targets those games with 
because that way I get 
to make more decisions. That’s the hardest 
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thing about playing live poker. You have to 
wait so long between hands.” 

Within minutes, Strasser has entered two 
games and then two more, so that he’s play- 
ing four real-time games at once. The action is 
nonstop. On the screen, generic figures are 
seated around virtual poker tables, their on- 
line names designating the respective logged- 
on players. Each player is dealt two cards 


and places bets according to the strength of 


those cards. 

The goal is to get a winning five-card 
hand using the two cards a player is dealt 
and the five that the “house” deals. When a 
new house card is revealed, players increase 
their bets or fold, depending on what the 
other players do. As in face-to-face poker, 
bluffing is a big part of the strategy. 

While there are sites where players can 
wager “fake” money, most sites allow novices 
to wager as little as $10 to get in a game. 
Strasser keeps pots of real money in the va- 
rious online sites he frequents. (He asks that 
the amount he maintains in Party Poker 
not be revealed; suffice it to say that it’s 
somewhat below the poverty line for a fam- 
ily of four.) Today, he antes up $150 here, 
$70 there. Some games end after only one 


or two rounds of betting. “I can play sixty t 
seventy hands per hour, per table,” say 
Strasser. In the midst of the action, he als 
checks his Duke e-mail and laments that h 
hasn’t yet acquired course permission num 
bers for two biomedical engineering class« 
he needs to take in the fall. 

Loud hallway conversations float by, 
group of students from a neighboring dort 
hammer nails into a deck project, and doo: 
open and slam as the minutes tick by. Stra: 
ser’s not easily distracted. “I actually prefe 
to play on my laptop in my friend’s root 
while watching movies on his large-scree 
TV,” he says. But, he notes, “poker and hom« 
work do not mix.” 

At one table he’s been dealt a pair « 


= sixes. Hoping for another six, he increas 
s his bet by $100. The other players follo 
> suit. The house reveals an 8, then a 7, the 
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| win a lot, thet 
when | have ab 
Usually evens 0 


a 4 as the bidding continues to escalat 
The house turns over an ace, then a jack- 
Strasser’s out of luck. “Okay, here’s where 
lose money,” he says nonchalantly. Withi 
minutes, he’s won $300 at another table. 

Strasser claims not to care about th 
money and, watching him play, it’s cle: 
that’s the case. Money ebbs and flows frot 
his account, but he remains intent on th 
cards and other players’ bets, not his ow 
bottom line. “There is so much volatility i 
my win rate,” he explains. “I win a lot, the 
I lose a lot. I don’t get excited when | hay 
a big win or a big loss because it usual 
evens out in the long run.” When presse 
Strasser admits that the day he lost $30,0€ 
was “pretty miserable.” He says he heard 
one player who lost $110,000 in four hou 
of play. 


ecording to Empire Online, 
provider of marketing services to th 
online gaming industry, onlin 
poker “has experienced rapid growt 
in excess of the growth of the overall onlin 
gaming market.” As of this spring, the com 


pany estimates that more than two millio 


seople have played online poker, with more 
han 37,500 playing during peak times of the 
lay on one or more of the approximately 
100 online poker websites. (Strasser says he 
hinks that estimate sounds low and puts the 
igure closer to 100,000 people at peak 
imes.) Empire Online estimates that North 
American players like Strasser represent 
round 75 percent of the total number of 
mline poker players worldwide. 


na poker blog he wrote last year, Jon 
Schnaars ’05 said that Duke, like most 
colleges and universities, has been bit- 
ten by the poker bug, and that spirited 
joker games in fraternity and off-campus 
1Ouses are commonplace. Strasser says he 
stimates that Duke is among the top five 
iniversities in terms of the size and activity 
f its poker community. He, like many oth- 


se a lot. | don't 


night, they flip out. They might break things 
or yell obscenities to the heavens. But 
Strass barely bats an eyelash. 

“He has great judgment and incredible 
composure and has told me on several occa- 
sions not to worry about the things I can’t 
control. He has clearly internalized that 
better than most twenty-one-year-olds.” 

Katz also notes that Strasser is very gen- 
erous to his friends, taking them out to din- 
ner or bankrolling their expenses so that 
they can tag along to poker tournaments. 
“That said, he is extremely prudent with his 
money,” says Katz. “He has already invested 
much of what he’s earned. He’s not impul- 
sive or greedy. He just loves poker and wants 
to master it.” 

As with any get-rich-quick proposition, 
online poker has its share of problems and 
pitfalls. Search Google for “online poker,” 


get excited 


in or a big loss because it 


the longsrun. 


ts, notes that a huge turning point in 
oker’s visibility occurred when amateur 
layer Chris Moneymaker (yes, that’s really 
f name) won the 2003 World Series of 
-oker No Limit Hold ’Em, turning a $40 
juy-in into winnings of $2,500,000. 
For Strasser, who plans to combine his 
ngineering degree and online risk-analysis 
xpertise into a possible career in i-banking, 
onsulting, or perhaps venture capital, the 
noney is indeed a strong lure. But it’s not 
ne whole story. 

“Earning income from poker means I don’t 
ave to rely on my parents as much for 
pending money,” he says. “But it’s also al- 
pwed me to travel and see places I’ve never 
een and meet a whole community of peo- 
le. And, to be honest, I don’t see how the 
opularity of online poker can last. I think 
nere are a lot of beginners who will stop 
laying if they don’t win.” 

Ross Katz, Strasser’s roommate and also a 
nior, says he marvels at Strasser’s lack of 
otion or agitation despite fluctuations in 
inning. “Jason will win or lose thousands 
dollars in a hand or over a night,” says 
atz. “When other people win and lose 
ousands of dollars in a hand or over a 











y 
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and you'll get a number of sites devoted to 
teaching how to cheat at the game and other 
for-profit sites eager to sell the “secrets of 
winning.” 

Gambling addictions are nothing new, 
but players Strasser’s age are particularly 
vulnerable to poker’s seductive lure of easy 
money. In December, Lehigh University 
sophomore class president Greg Hogan was 
arrested for robbing a bank to help pay off 
the debt he’d accumulated playing online 
poker. Researchers at the International 
Center for Youth Gambling at McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal rank the addictive nature 
of online poker alongside such high-risk 
adolescent activities as drinking and driving 
too fast. 

Strasser says he knows a few fellow Duke 
players whom he would classify as border- 
line addicted. And he admits that there are 
pitfalls in the virtual world of poker. This 
spring, he logged on to the Prima Poker web- 
site where he’d registered months earlier, 
only to find his account had been frozen— 
with more than $15,000 in it—because the 
company claimed he’d violated its terms of 
agreement (although when pressed, he says, 
they couldn’t tell him how). Strasser’s post- 


ing about the matter on a poker blog re- 
sulted in a huge outcry among players who 
had experienced similar rip-offs. Eventually 
the company returned Strasser’s money, al- 
though one player sniffed that it was only 
“because Strasser’s famous.” 

Joyce Barnathan acknowledges that she is 
sometimes concerned for her son’s well- 
being in such a high-stakes hobby. “As a 
parent, you can tell your children to follow 
their passion and then try to be as support- 
ive as you can. You can’t write their life 
script for them.” She says that Strasser has 
always been bright and entrepreneurial, 
launching baseball-trading-card businesses 
as a boy and setting up a web-design busi- 
ness that paired designers with clients. 

“I’ve always been fascinated to see how 
Jason would make his mark,” she says. “I 
have to tell you I never thought it would be 
online poker. But he’s very analytical, so in 
a way it’s not surprising. When you think 
about the skills he uses in poker, they are 
similar to what venture capitalists do when 
they size up opportunities and figure out 
risks: Do I bet on this company or do I not? 
How much money am | willing to spend? 
What is the potential here? Jason is a very 
sensible guy, and his strategic way of think- 
ing can easily be transferred to other skills.” 

This summer, Strasser will live in Las Vegas 
—essentially for free—thanks to PokerStars, 
an international online poker website and 
company that sponsors a number of online 
and live international poker tournaments. 
In exchange for wearing clothing branded 
with the PokerStars name, Strasser will play 
all of the 2006 World Series of Poker No- 
Limit Hold ’Em events and a few of the 
other non-Hold ’Em events. 

Back in his dorm, Strasser slugs it out on 
the poker tables, on this day winning more 
than he loses. Certain expressions slip out 
from time to time—“sick,” meaning awe- 
some or amazing; “fish,” a term describing a 
bad poker player; “newb,” a beginner or be- 
ginner-like play. 

Sooner or later he’ll have to get around to 
cleaning his dorm room for his parents’ visit 
the next day. No worries. He'll simply crank 
up Kanye West, sort dirty laundry, and watch 
The Big Lebowski on his DVD player—all 
while scoring enough money from online 
poker to treat his parents to dinner. | 


Booher ’82, A.M. ’92 is assistant director 
of the Hart Leadership program at Duke’s 
Sanford Institute. 
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Books 


Mirror to America: The Auto- 
biography of John Hope Franklin 
By John Hope Franklin Hon. ’98. Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2005. 416 pages. 
$25.00. 


or African Americans, John Hope 

Franklin, as our foremost historian, 

provides in his book, Mirror to 

America: The Autobiography of John 
Hope Franklin, a griot’s gaze of American 
racial segregation, economic exploitation, 
and diabolical denigration of black people 
in the twentieth century. To the world, 
Franklin’s life renders a regal response to 
such unearned suffering. 

Franklin, James B. Duke Professor Emeri- 
tus of history, is to the American academy 
what W.E.B. Du Bois was to cultural con- 
sciousness for people of color. Like Du Bois, 
Franklin, born into a professionally trained 
family, viewed life through the dual con- 
sciousness of high academic achievements, 
while remaining nonetheless keenly aware 
of the social mores and racial restrictions 
imposed by the American government on 
Negroes, as African Americans were called 
in his early life. He dreamed past a low ceil- 
ing in life. 

The most salient lesson to be gleaned from 
Mirror to America is that academic prepar- 
ation mitigates the pessimism that corrodes 
those of lesser perseverance. Valedictorian 
of his high-school class, Franklin received 
excellent training, not only from his par- 
ents at home but also—like Du Bois—from 
Fisk University, a historically black institu- 
tion, and from Harvard University, where 
he earned his Ph.D. As did many black 
people before him, Franklin academically 
armored himself and used the weapon of 
wisdom to lift himself up where he belonged 
—on the world scholarship stage. However, 
in his ascension to renowned scholar, he 
demonstrated his duty to those left behind 
the wall of opportunity, whether students or 
professional colleagues. 

By chronicling the absurdity of racial big- 
otry in this nation, Franklin sets a template 
of temperance for generations to come on 
the art of maintaining personal rationality 
amidst state-sponsored irrationality. For 
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THE AUMOBTOGRAPHY OF 


PE FRANKLIN 


example, at the age of six he was physically 
taken off a train for the “crime” of sitting in 
a seat reserved by law for whites. Likewise, 
when he was a twelve-year-old Boy Scout, 
he sought to carry out the Scout Oath by as- 
sisting an elderly and blind white woman 
across the street, only to be humiliated by 
her on the basis of his race. When con- 
fronted with bigotry on the basis of race, he 
displayed amazing grace. 

Mirror to America is a testimony to Frank- 
lin as a witness to American history and the 
apartheid legal system that it spawned. From 
his youthful days during World War I, to 
surviving the domestic terrorism of Jim 
Crow mobs and the legal effect of Jim Crow, 
Esq., John Hope Franklin went from aca- 
demic observer to expert witness for attor- 
ney Thurgood Marshall in the seminal legal 
case of the twentieth century—Brown v. 
Board of Education in 1954. But his witness 
did not stop there; he traveled to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, to march with the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King Jr. to state his 
case in action for full voting rights for all 
Americans, regardless of racial ancestry. By 
doing so, Franklin blazed a new trail of ac- 
tivism for those isolated in the ivory tower 
of academe. 

His singular status in academe can also be 
correlated with that of the prolific public- 
policy legislator Adam Clayton Powell and 
with King. However, such a comparison re- 
veals the difference in philosophy concern- 
ing the effectiveness of new legislation 
compared with the hearts of humanity. 
With respect to social change, Franklin 
espouses the belief that the power of wom- 


en and men morally moved to embrace a 
people as equals trumps the passage of le; 
islation. Conversely, | agree with the phi 
osophy of Powell and King that, where; 
we live in our faith, we live under the la 
and for much of mankind morally base 
legislation molds minds. We can look r 
further than landmark civil-rights legis] 
tion—i.e., the 1964 Civil Rights Act, tl 
1965 Voting Rights Act, and the 1968 Fe 
Housing Act. The impact of major legi 
lation helped to diminish heartfelt raci 
bigotry via public policy. 

Franklin’s writing style in Mirror to Ameri 
mirrors his demeanor—understated but un 
deniably brilliant. The book is a historic 
hallway through the annals of the most rev 
lutionary century in American history. H 
views are not merely historic reflectio 
but mirror many of today’s philosophic 
battles in American thought—for exan 
ple, Franklin’s view that “diversity” alone 
less important than equity and parity. Aft 
all, diversity is an unquantifiable and ame 
phous term, whereas equity and parity a 
measurable. The policy of leading univer: 
ties to “diversify” their faculties pales 
comparison with the question of wheth 
there is equity and parity in recruitme 
and retention of nonwhite professors. 

The book is also a testament to Fran 
lin’s parents’ provision of an atmosphe 
that encouraged his character, intelligence 
and duty to help others, as well as a mod 
for today’s parents. Whereas most Amel 
can parents today are not professional 
trained—his father was a lawyer, his mot 
er, a librarian—they can actively seek 
reclaim our youth by providing access” 
books, public libraries, and scholarships. 
parent in 2006 does not have to be train 
as a lawyer to demand equal protection ut 
der law and equal opportunity for his or h 
children. Mirror to America underscores t 
reality that the difference between a loo 
ing glass and a window is that one refle¢ 





self and the other provides a view of th 
world. Franklin demonstrated a view of tl 
world predicated on seeing beyond self at 
accepting his godly duty to others. He at 
his autobiography reflect that beyond col 
and beyond culture is the lofty plateau 


haracter and courage. Mirror and the man, 
ohn Hope Franklin, are full of life lessons 


yn both. 
—The Reverend Jesse L. Jackson Sr. 


ackson, founder and President of the Rainbow/ 
-USH Coalition, is one of America’s foremost 
ivil-rights, religious, and political figures. 


-eeling Italian: The Art of 
sthnicity in America 

4y Thomas J. Ferraro. New York University 
ress, 2005. 272 pages. $21.00, paper. 


he essence of Thomas J. Ferraro’s 

Feeling Italian: The Art of Ethnicity in 

America can be found in a standup 

routine by comedian Nick diPaolo. 
Even my people, the Italians, are com- 
laining about profiling,” DiPaolo said on 
he TV talk show Tough Crowd with Colin 
Quinn. “They don’t like the way they’re 
yortrayed on The Sopranos. | love the way 
ve’'re portrayed on The Sopranos. If you 
vant to complain about the way Italians are 
ortrayed on TY, let’s start with those Olive 
sarden commercials.” 

Ferraro, a professor of English at Duke, 
Iso appears to like The Sopranos. In Feeling 
talian, he praises the mood the show con- 
eys and its refusal to romanticize Italian- 
American culture. And, in a series of essays, 
e asks the reader to examine with him 
ther narratives that have led not just 
calian Americans, but many Americans, to 
ap into what it means to feel Italian. 

_ Ferraro proves an able storyteller. In an 
xamination of Joseph Stella’s early-twen- 
eth-century paintings of New York, he 
elves into the painter’s fascination with 
je immigrant’s wide-eyed view of this 
rave new city. Stella’s work reveals what 
1any of those immigrants had to confront 
ad reconcile as they left the comparatively 
rimitive world of rural Southern Italy for 
that must have seemed like a new world 
reamt up by a science-fiction writer. 

In Stella’s 1919 painting of the Brooklyn 
tidge, for example, Ferraro observes that 
ne artist “had to come to terms with Man- 
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hattan’s inferno-like support system—the 
mills and refineries and wastelands we now 
see from the Jersey Turnpike, or in the 
opening credit sequence of The Sopranos— 
before he could envision the city’s exhila- 
rating, luminescent, and prophetic public 
face, as if a beautiful terror were the cost of 
modernity’s terrible beauty, which indeed it 
is.” Passages like these are not only revela- 
tory. They also display Ferraro’s ability to 
make his essays accessible to the nonacade- 
mic reader even when they take on an ana- 
lytical quality. He always keeps his eye on 
quotidian and pop culture, cleverly con- 
necting the dots from Dante to Bada Bing. 

In another part of the book, Ferraro in- 
troduces us to a short story, “Christ in Con- 
crete,” written by an unemployed bricklayer 
named Pietro di Donato and published in 
Esquire in 1937. “Christ in Concrete” is a 
semi-autobiographical tale that follows 
Geremio, the foreman of a bricklaying crew, 
as his boss pressures him to ignore building 
codes. On Good Friday, the wall Geremio 
and his workers are raising suddenly col- 
lapses, and they are killed. Ferraro’s explica- 
cione di texte focuses on the payoff in di 
Donato’s prose. Ferraro reminds us what di 
Donato was asking us to do: to understand 
what it was like to “feel like an Italian 
laborer, a laborer who spoke and in some 
sense still lived in an Italian dialect but 
worked for the American construction in- 
dustry, literally building capitalism’s infra- 
structure.” 

But the most compelling tale Ferraro re- 
counts is the true story of Maria Barbella. It 
is a tale of omerta and shows the roots of 


Italian honor that the mass media typically 
delivers as caricature at best. 

Maria Barbella came to America from 
“the mountainous anklebone of southern 
Italy,” Ferraro writes. Immigrants trans- 
planted their village culture when they set- 
tled in neighborhoods like the Lower East 
Side and Hell’s Kitchen. In 1895, young 
Barbella was a seamstress in a sweatshop. A 
man named Domenico Cataldo seduced her 
but refused to marry her. Dishonored, she 
felt she could not go on unless she became 
Cataldo’s wife—or reclaimed her honor. 

She tracked down Cataldo in a bar on 
13th Street and killed him using a straight 
razor. Barbella was tried—the media’s sen- 
sational treatment of the trial rivals the 
feeding frenzy that characterized the O.]. 
Simpson case—and sentenced to death. 
Had her sentence not later been over- 
turned, she would have been the first wom- 
an in U.S. history to die in the electric 
chair. And that’s only half the story. 1 don’t 
want to give away the rest, but suffice it to 
say that Barbella’s story alone is worth the 
price of admission to Feeling Italian. 

With the stories of Maria Barbella and 
Joseph Stella and even the fiction of Pietro 
di Donato, Ferraro has dug up narratives 
that have been free-floating in American 
history. The media and popular culture 
have embroidered many of those narratives 
to the point that they are now unrecog- 
nizable. Ferraro takes us back to the source 
material and, in doing so, strips away the 
caricature of embellishment. Implicitly, Fer- 
raro asks us all to visit our own ethnic nar- 
ratives and dramas and figure out how we 
ultimately want to be portrayed. 

The lesson is that each of us must choose 
the narratives carefully: You can let the 
Olive Garden sum you up; or, you can, like 
Ferraro, remind yourself that it’s just anoth- 
er version of mass-culture reductivism and 
stereotyping. Being Italian (or Polish or 
Jewish or African American), Ferraro re- 
minds us, is not about the all-you-can eat 
breadsticks. 


—Marco Werman 


Werman ’83 is a journalist with the Public Radio 
International news program The World. 
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Many Happy Returns 


re than 3,800 alumni and family mem- 
bers gathered on campus for Reunions 
Weekend in April. 

— \ © Here’s a roundup of attendance: Class 
of 1956, 277 attending: Class of 1961, 168; Class of 
1966, 175; Class of 1971, 162; Class of 1976, 238; 
Class of 1981, 398; Class of 1986, 721 (a record for 
20th reunions); Class of 1991, 302; Class of 1996, 616; 
Class of 2001, 661. 

By the end of the weekend, class gift records had 
been set for the 55th, 45th, 25th, 20th, and 10th 
reunion classes. The Class of 1981 set a new overall 
record for giving, and the Class of 1956 set a record 
for percent participation. 

Throughout the weekend, alumni were offered tours 
of the Nasher Museum of Art and other new campus 
buildings, as well as old favorites like Duke Forest and 
the Duke Primate Center; treated to a PRISM concert in 
Baldwin Auditorium; and invited to take in lectures rang- 
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ing from “Ethics in the Workplace,” with John Hawkins, a 
business-ethics consultant at the Kenan Institute for 
Ethics, to “A New Way of Tackling Global Health Problems: 
HIV Vaccine Research at Duke,” with Barton Haynes, 
Frederic M. Hanes Professor of medicine and immunology. 
They heard from Sam Wells, the new dean of the Chapel, 
and Victor Dzau, chancellor for health affairs and presi- 
dent and CEO of the Duke Health System. 

Local and national media outlets were on campus 
covering the men’s lacrosse team, and President 
Richard H. Brodhead set aside time to answer questions 
about the incident from concerned alumni. 

Thunderstorms punctuated Brodhead’s State of the 
University address in Page Auditorium on Saturday and 
led to the cancellation of the traditional procession 
to Cameron Indoor Stadium. But, despite continuing 
showers, thunder, and lightning, the evening’s Big Dance 
went off without a hitch—with the sky clearing long 
enough for the annual display of manmade fireworks. 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


I’m a recent Duke grad who is actively 
seeking work, Over the past month, I’ve 
applied for more than fifty jobs through 
online job posting sites. To date, I haven't 
received any interviews, let alone job offers. 
What am I doing wrong? 


o a Google search on the word 

“jobs,” and you'll find literally 

thousands of websites that 

list opportunities nationwide. 
Given the number of job postings, it’s 
easy to get lulled into a false sense of 
job-search security. After all, you have 
a Duke degree and plenty of skills. 
Naturally, you assume you'll rise to the 
top of the hiring list. Trouble is, hun- 
dreds of other recent—and not so recent 
—grads have exactly the same idea. 
You’ve discovered, the hard way, that 
a plethora of applications doesn’t auto- 
matically lead to success, however quali- 
fied you may be. 

Online websites are typically not 
friendly toward the liberal-arts graduate, 
unless you want to go into a high- 
turnover area such as sales. They’re cus- 
tom designed for the candidate who has 
a specific background or skills, such as 
the ability to utilize SQL or Six Sigma. 
Companies do keyword searches on the 
criteria they’ve defined. If those words 
don’t appear in your résumé, your appli- 
cation will be unceremoniously dumped 
in the electronic garbage can. 

So, should you avoid these websites? 
Actually, no, but you need to find a hook. 
Use the sites to find out who’s hiring for 
what type of position. Then go to the 
organization’s website and see whether 
you can send in a résumé plus a cover 
letter explaining why you’re a good 
match for the available position. Better 
yet, find a Duke alumnus or alumna 
within the company who can give you 
the inside scoop on how to increase your 
chances of getting hired. Good luck. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send ques- 
tions to career-alumni@studentaffairs. 
duke.edu. 


The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Contact racquel.williams@duke.edu. 
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Commencement buz 
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Selections from University 


asketball season may be 
over, but our rivalry with that 
school with a lighter shade 
of blue never seems to stop. 
Trash talking between schools started 
long before athletic contests added heat 
to the competition. In 1853 Trinity College 
president Braxton Craven accused UNC 
president David Swain of making dis- 
paraging remarks about Trinity students 
and instructed him to “speak of us re- 


spectfully.” The “disrespect” for Duke stu- 


dents continued a century later when, in 
1954, Daily Tar Heel editor Charles Kuralt 
(later of CBS fame) suggested that the 
Durham-Chapel Hill highway be blocked 


off to keep the Dukies out of Chapel Hill. 


Vandalism has been another recurring 


Archives 


theme in the rivalry. By 1948 the problem 
had escalated to the point that the Duke 
and UNC student governments created 
the victory-bell tradition in order to foster 
friendlier relations. But the problem per- 
sisted and, in 1954, after UNC students 
painted graffiti on the Duke campus, the 
two universities agreed to expel any van- 
dals found on either campus. 

The UNC ram mascot has been a 
favorite target of Duke students. In 1977 
Ramses was kidnapped. The student per- 
petrators left a note reading, “Please 
understand that this action was con- 
summated in the healthy atmosphere of 
intercollegiate competition and rivalry 
and was undertaken with the principles 
of sportsmanship in mind.” 


One persistent outgrowth of the rive 
ry is the phrase “Go to Hell, Carolina,” | 
which seems ingrained in the Duke psy 
che. It has been expressed in some 
improbable venues, including then-pre: 
dent Nannerl 0. Keohane's 1999 and ~ 
2002 Convocation addresses. | 
Commencement is another place that 
this phrase often appears, usually on ti 
tops of mortar boards. In 1979, to the 
amusement of those on stage and the . 
delight of the students, a plane flew ove 
Wallace Wade during the ceremony tral 
ing a banner with the phrase. 


—Tim Pyatt '81, University Archi 
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Jim Garnevicus E’OG tes the idea 


of creating something new, but he’s leaning toward a 
career in construction rather than design. Last summer, he 


traveled to Indonesia with Duke’s chapter 
of Engineers Without Borders to help 


_ restore shrimp hatcheries damaged in the 


esl atclanlmelale mere)aiice)m-\cel-j(elamlam-maalelelaiclia 


village. When he saw the villagers take 


control of the two projects, Jim said, “l 
really felt like we were making a difference.” 
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The youngest son of Bronx elementary school teachers, 
Jim was attracted to Duke for its strong engineering 
curriculum and beautiful campus. “Plus I’m a big basketball 


fan.” Jim attended a private high school 
VVidamilal-laleq(>lmsi6] ©) ole)ammr-lale MN /-tsmc~)i(=n1/-10 aCe) 
learn about Duke’s commitment to meet 
100 percent of students’ need. “Duke was 
my number one choice,” he said, “and 
with the grants Duke olrered me, it was a 
fo} ale) (ex- i merel6](em-tale) cep 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 9( 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.( 27708 


FAX: (Y19) 651-1659 (typed only, please ) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year 


when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708 


Please include mailing label 
E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 
NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 


we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 
may not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 


announcements. We do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


Bill “Scoop” Roberts 40, who was sports editor 
of The Chronicle his junior and senior years at Duke, 
writes that, after serving in the Army Air Corps in 
World War II, he worked at the Nashville Banner in 
sports and then as chief copy editor. He retired in 
1989 and lives in Nashville. 


60s 


William Bruce Wheeler ’61 was honored with 
an endowment in his name by a group of former stu- 





dents, community leaders, and University of Tennes 
see colleagues. He isa UT professor emeritus and an 
East Tennessee historian. The fund will support stu 

dent research in his area of study, early American his 


tory. He and his wife, Judy, live in Wears Valley, Tenn 


Peter Ogden Kohler 1). ‘63, H1.S. '64 received 
the 2005 Hope Award from the Oregon Chapter 

of the National MS Society. He is the president of 
the Oregon Health & Science University and former 
dean at the University of Texas Health Science 
Center in San Antonio. He was honored for his 
active ¢ ontribution to health polic y, researc h, and 
education at the national level and his support for 
increased access to health care and quality of life 

for underserved populations. He and his wife, Judy, 
live in Portland 


Donald K. Covington Ill '66 returned to the Big 
Apple Circus as its company manager. He worked for 
three years as administrative director of the Fern 
Street Circus in San Diego, before which he had 
toured with Big Apple for eight years. Before begin 
ning his circus career, he served as a carrier aviator in 


the Navy, retiring as a captain 


Thomas William Porter Ill LL.B. '66 was select- 
ed for The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. He has 
been recognized in this publication since its initial 
issue in1983 and has also been recognized in the 2005 
list of Texas Super Lawyers. He is chairman and senior 
partner in the corporate and securities law section of 
the firm Porter & Hedges, in Houston. 


Thomas A. Jorgensen LL.B. '67 is a partner 
with Calfee, Halter @ Griswold, in Ohio, where he 
counsels companies on issues of employee benefits 


and executive compensation. He is also the president 
of the American College of Employee Benefits 
Counsel Board of Governors and serves as a member 
of the firm’s executive committee. 


Gerard Hertel M.F '68 is part of the biology 
department at West Chester University in Penn- 
sylvania as a forest ecologist and entomologist. He 
retired from the U.S. Forest Service but continues to 
work there as a volunteer. In 2004, he went to 
Armenia to examine insect and disease problems in 
the cc yuntry’s fe rested regions. 


Joyce Hobson Johnson '68 received a 2005 
Leadership for a Changing World award from the For 
Foundation. She and her husband, the Rev. Nelson 
Johnson, are part of the leadership team at the Be- 
loved Community Center in Greensboro, N.C. They 
were selected for being leaders who confront some of 
the nation’s most challenging social problems. 


Patrick A. Morelli A.M. ’68 placed second ina 
national competition to design an “Arizona 9.11 
Memorial,” to be placed in Phoenix. He is a sculptor, 
architectural designer, and exhibiting member of the 
National Arts Club. Another of his memorials is 
under consideration by Congress as a National 
Historic Site. 


Ronald H. Neil J.1). 69 was selected for inclusion 
in The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. He 
focuses on merger and acquisition and tax law in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, office of Calfee, Halter & Griswold 
He has been with Calfee since 1969 and became a 
partner in 1975. 


Peter A. White J.D. ’69 has been appointed vice 
chairman of U.S. Trust, a leading wealth managemen 
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beneficiary) a fixed annual income for life. 
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interest rates determine the annuity rate Duke 





Your Age 


can offer. Some sample rates: 


Annuity 


(o1) 5.7% 
Ae) 6.5% 
10) 8.0% 


Annuity 
5.8% 
6.3% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


Your Ages 
70/68 
76/73 


Duke University 
Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive 

Box 90606 

Durham, NC 27708-0606 


The staff members of the 
@)iife-NomClimalchialiie 
are available to consult 
with you or your advisers 


about planned giving Phone (919) 681-0464 


opportunities at Duke. Fax (919) 684-9731 


For further information, Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


please contact us: WAV oN A ANACTLiio(elalaliire Rel) <--tel0 
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sompany. He will advise trust clients, serve as a com- 
yany spokesperson, and function as an internal advis- 
»r to enhance the quality of client experience. He is 
in attorney, has taught at the university level as a pro- 
essor, and wrote Ecology of Being, about the nature of 
yuman relationships. 


10s & 80s 


guy F. Guinn 771 is a partner with Calfee, Halter & 
Griswold, in Cleveland, Ohio. He serves as co-chair 
of the firm’s commercial business and finance group, 
yrimarily practicing in bankruptcy and creditors’ 
ights, real estate, and domestic and international 
sommercial business arrangements. He joined the 

irm in 1980 and became partner in 1986. 


Peter Coyle 772 joined the Durham Office of 
iconomic Development as the Durham County cul- 
ural master-plan project manager. He previously 
vorked as associate dean of university life at Duke. 

de has earned his N.C. real-estate broker’s license and 
iotary commission and is affiliated with Northside 
Xealty Inc., in Raleigh. He is also an application read- 
r for the Office of Undergraduate Admissions. 


flichael Alan Brownlee M.D. ’74 was selected 

s the 2005 recipient of the Naomi Berrie Award for 
Yutstanding Achievement in Diabetes Research from 
Yolumbia University Medical Center. He was hon- 
red for his work describing the biological processes 
hat cause glucose-mediated vascular damage. He is 
he Anita and Jack Saltz Professor of Diabetes 
\esearch and the director of the JDRF International 
Jenter for Diabetic Complications Research at the 
\lbert Einstein College of Medicine. 


jtephen Franklin Burgess ’74 is co-author of 
outh Africa’s Weapons of Mass Destruction, published 
y Indiana University Press. The book examines how 
uclear, biological, and chemical-weapons programs 
South Africa were established under the guise of the 
tle Project Coast. He is an associate professor in the 
partment of Strategy and International Security at 
e U.S. Air War College and an assistant director of 
e Air Force Counterproliferation Center. 



















ndrew Irving Burness ‘74 celebrated the 

th anniversary of his company’s inception. Burness 
ommunications specializes in public relations for 
onprofit organizations worldwide and was recently 
amed one of the “Best Places to Work” in the 
ashington area, by Washingtonian magazine. He 

ves in Chevy Chase, Md. 


avid Bush M.S. ’77, Ph.D. 91 moderated the ses- 
on “An Eye on Katrina” at the Geological Society of 
merica’s annual conference in Salt Lake City. He is 
professor of geology at the University of West Georgia 
dis a nationally recognized expert in coastal geo- 
iences. He developed a new hurricane impact scale, 
hich quantifies the economic, physical, and social 
mages caused by hurricanes. He has been quoted and 
iblished often regarding his knowledge in this field. 


al D. Safrit ’78 is immediate past president of the 
.C. Radiological Society, an organization with over 
0 physician members. He is a physician with Dur- 
m Radiology Associates. He and his wife, Nancy, 

d two children live in Chapel Hill. 


an Rector McGlockton ’80 was selected by 

e International Women’s Forum Leadership Foun- 
tion to be a 2006 Foundation Fellow. She is a senior 
ce president for corporate affairs and compliance at 
odexho Inc., a leading national provider of food and 
cilities management services. Fellows are paired 
ith an IWF mentor who has reached the top level of 
z field of expertise and also participates in ongoing 
adership training. She is a member of several not- 
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Keir Beadling ’90, extreme maverick 


NYU 


mevecicns 


eir Beadling lies in bed at 
night thinking of a forty- 
. foot wave that pummels 

“ offshore reefs and rips at 
jagged boulders the size of houses. The 
water is a numbing fifty degrees, and 
there happen to be a couple of great 
white sharks cruising through. Beadling 
is smiling. 

While such conditions may seem 
like a nightmare, to Beadling they are 
the key ingredients for the event of the 
year, the Mavericks Surf Contest, organ- 
ized by his sports-management and 
marketing company, Evolve Sports. The 
contest takes its name from an 
extreme surfing spot located four miles 
north of Half Moon Bay in northern 
California. Every year, twenty-four of the 
sport’s most brazen competitors con- 





verge in the little town to defy Mother 
Nature for the thrill of the big ride. 

The danger and difficulty involved is 
enough to deter some of the world’s 
best, who prefer the Jacuzzi-like waters 
of places like Hawaii. “There are only 
about a hundred people on the face of 
the Earth who can surf Mavericks and 
live to tell about it,” says Beadling. 

Throwing life-threatening surf show- 
downs has not always been Beadling’s 
day job. He started Duke as a pre-med, 
but, after running into the two-headed 
beast of chemistry and calculus, set his 
sights on law school. After getting his 
J.D. from Case Western Reserve 
University (meeting his wife, Hilary 
Pierce, in the process), he entered the 
high-stakes world of business litigation 
in Boston. 


In 1999, he moved to San Francisco 
to work for Fenwick and West, a law firm 
that specializes in high-tech clients 
from Silicon Valley. His highest-profile 
case was defending the online music 
provider Napster against a lawsuit by 
the recording industry in 2000-2001. 
But, eventually, Beadling says, the grind 
of the firm took its toll. “My passion for 
private practice started to die out.” 

Deciding to indulge his other pas- 
sion, extreme physical challenges, 
Beadling quit the law firm and founded 
Evolve Sports to begin tapping into the 
vast but largely unrecognized world of 
“emerging sports’ skateboarding, 
surfing, and other iconoclastic games 
that “stir the soul,” as Beadling puts it. 
“I'm attracted to events where you 
push yourself beyond the limits and 
see what you're all about.” He has run 
the Boston Marathon twice, earned a 
black belt in shotokan karate, competed 
in triathlons, and swum from Alcatraz 
Island to the mainland—thirteen times. 
Being on the fringes is not only edgy, but 
lucrative as well—60 million consumers, 
age ten to twenty-four, spend $250 bil- 
lion annually on emerging sports. 

Beadling started small, representing 
individual athletes. Three years ago, he 
hired Doug Epstein ’89, who drew on a 
background in venture capital and in- 
vestment banking to help the company 
grow. Scoring the Mavericks Sports 
Contest was the biggest coup of all. 
Evolve joined with Jeff Clark, a surf- 
shop owner in Half Moon Bay, who had 
discovered Mavericks and surfed it solo 
for fifteen years (apparently no one was 
crazy enough to join him). Last year’s 
contest drew an estimated 30,000 
spectators and was broadcast on NBC- 
TV. This year’s Mavericks aired May 13, 
also on NBC. 

While Beadling’s former colleagues 
hunker down in boardrooms and surf 
LexisNexis, he’s off surfing waves. 
“There is no typical day, that’s the 
beauty of it. | still think of myself as a 
lawyer—the things | do now are a 
reflection of the things | learned in law 
school and as a lawyer—but there’s no 
substitute for doing your own thing. | 
wouldn’t trade it for anything.” 


—Brad Balukjian 


Balukjian '02 is a freelance writer in 
Pasadena, California. 
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for-profit boards and has served on Duke University’s 
Council on Women’s Studies and the Coalition of 
100 Black Women. 


Scott Richard Jones M.F.’8! has a Boston-based 
company, Forest Capital Partners, which acquired 

2.2 million acres of timberland from Boise Cascade. 
The timberlands span Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Minnesota and make the 


company the third-largest landowner in the country. 


Thomas A. Goss Il M.F. 82 teaches at the 
Kingston Maurward College in Dorchester, Dorset, 
England. His coursework includes areas of ecology 
management, conservation, and research. He and his 
wife, Catherine, have three children. 


Randall Elam Mayes M.E.M.’82 published the 
book The Cybernetics of Kenyan Running: Hurry, Hurry 
Has No Blessing, which examines the success of Kenyan 
runners. He is also an athlete manager, writer, researcher, 
and sports marketing consultant in North Carolina. 


Robert Craige Murray M.F. 82 is vice president 
of global manufacturing and sourcing at Tubular Tex- 
tile Machinery in Lexington, Ky. He enjoys spending 
his spare time in the woods. 


Kent Alan Swanson ’8? was named chief finan- 
cial officer by the John Buck Co., a real-estate firm in 
Chicago. He joined the company in 1992 and works 
in debt financing sourced for acquisition and develop- 
ment projects. He and his wife, Lora, and their two 


children live in Evanston, Ill. 


Mark Hayes Wildasin ’85 has been selected to 
head the Civil Division of the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
for the Middle District of Tennessee. He is civil divi- 
sion chief, as well as the Middle District's affirmative 
civil enforcement attorney, responsible for imple- 
menting civil regulatory enforcement actions. He is 
also a litigation partner with Waller Lansden Dortch 


®& Davis, in Nashville. 


Allen William Nelson ’86, J.D. 89 joined 
Crawford & Co. as senior vice president, general 
counsel, and corporate secretary. He previously worked 
as chief compliance counsel for BellSouth Corp. At 
Duke’s law school, he was recognized as a J.R. Parkin- 
son Memorial Scholar. He lives in Atlanta. 


Sharla Kim Williams M.F. ’86 holds the position 
of total quality manager with Boise Packaging in 


Wallula, Wash. 
Timothy Allen Hodge Jr. ’87 joined the Baltimore 


firm Tydings & Rosenberg as a partner. He previously 
worked as chief legal officer and director of govern- 
ment affairs for 180s Inc., a maker of patented per- 
formance apparel. As partner, he will manage a range 
of legal matters, including corporate finance, acquisi- 
tion strategies, the protection of intellectual property, 
and the resolution of litigation/business disputes. 


Michael H. Lappin ’87 was named for inclusion in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. He is a part- 
ner in the Milwaukee office of Quarles & Brady and is 
chair of the firm’s business law section and its private 
equity/venture capital practice group. His practice 
focuses on mergers and acquisitions, private equity 
investments, and other business matters. 


Michael William Pentony B.S.E. ’87, M.E.M. 
96 received a 2004 National Oceanic & Atmospheric 
Administration Honor Award. He was recognized for 
his work in creating solutions to the challenges associ- 
ated with the development and implementation of 
the Skate Fishery Management Plan. He is a senior 
fishery policy analyst at the Sustainable Fisheries 
Division-NE Regulatory Office for the NOAA in 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Lori Kim Londis ’89 joined Bernstein Shur, a 
northern New England law firm. She is a member of 


the litigation department and focuses her practice or 
general litigation matters. She is also involved with 
the Pro Bono Panel, Immigrant Legal Advocacy 
Project, and Literacy Volunteers of Portland, Maine, 
where she lives. 


BIRTHS: Son to Jason Michael Mahler '87 
and Kimberly Heath Colton on Dee. 2. Named John 
Colton. 


90s 


Bruce William Bandorick M.E.M. '90 formed 
Thunder Basin Environmental Consulting Inc., 
which developed a new method for treatment of coa 
bed methane discharge water to remove barium and 
reduce alkalinity and bicarbonate. He presented this 
innovative method to the Strategic Research 
Institute’s 5th Annual Conference. 


Matthew E. Durnin M.E.M. '90 received his 
doctorate from the University of California at 
Berkeley in wildland resource science, with a concer 
tration in wildlife ecology. He and his wife, 
Stephanie, returned to China so that he can work 
with the California Academy of Science as its mam- 
malogist on a project in the Gaoligongshan area of 
Yunnan Province. His postdoctoral research focuses 
on understanding how the habitat distribution, ecok 
gy, and behavior of animals puts them in conflict wit 
human populations. 


Catherine Peichel 90 is an assistant member in 
the division of human biology at Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Center in Seattle. She developed a 
new model system that uses the stickleback fish to 
study human genetics, specifically in identifying dis- 
ease-linked genes. 


Jeffrey Don Corser 9! works as a zoologist at th 
New York Natural Heritage Program, in Albany. He 
helps the organization in its efforts to deliver compre 
hensive information about New York’s biodiversity f 
the purpose of natural-resource planning, protection 
and management. 


Brent Fewell M.E.M. ’91 was appointed deputy a 
sistant administrator for water by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. He had been a senior adviser 
since September 2004. He, his wife, and their two 
daughters live in Potomac, Md. 


Juliet Lambert Johansson '91 was appointed 
vice president of marketing, Fleet Management 
Solutions, by Ryder System Inc. She is responsible fo 
overseeing the development of strategies and produc 
for Fleet, the company’s largest business segment. Sh 
previously worked at McKinsey & Co. 


Toni Friess Millner '91 is senior counsel for 
Turner Broadcasting System Inc., in Atlanta. 


Guy Thompson Vise Ill M.F.’91 received the 
2005 Forest Landowners Association’s Young Forest 
Landowner of the Year Award. The award recognize 
the efforts of a young landowner who has contribute 
to his or her generation’s understanding of forestry 
and land ownership. He has helped establish seven 
family forestry investing and management groups an| 
has supervised the forestry activities of three forest 
consulting companies. 


Kelli Kaznoski Ward 91 completed her M.P.H. 
with an emphasis in health policy at A.T. Still 
University’s School of Health Management. She als 
received the Fellow’s designation in the American 
College of Osteopathic Family Physicians and was 
elected president of the Arizona Society of the 
ACOFP for a two-year term. She is also president a 
CEO of Synergy Medical Spa and Laser Center and 
continues her family practice at Lakeview Family 


fealth Center. She, her husband, Michael, and three 
hildren live in Lake Havasu City, Ariz. 


Villiam Benedict Bice '92 was elected partner in 
he global project finance department in New York by 
he international law firm Milbank, Tweed, Hadley & 
AcCloy. He has experience representing developers 
nd lenders in matters pertaining to complex domestic 
nd international energy and infrastructure projects. 


fichael Deane M.E.M. ’92 is director, govern- 
xent affairs, for Monteco Holdings Ltd., and its affili- 
te, the Stormceptor Group. He has also opened a 
Aonteco office in Washington. This is a holding 
ompany that identifies and supports new engineering 
schnologies and manufacturing businesses. Storm- 
eptor is a system for the interception and storage of 
rban pollutants from storm water flows. 


tikki Grober-Dunsmore M.E.M. 92 was ap- 
ointed the nation’s ecologist for the National Marine 
rotected Areas Center. She is working to design a 
etwork of marine protected areas for the nation. 


Vallace J. Nichols Ul M.E.M. ’92 is director of 
ye Blue Ocean Institute’s Pacific Ocean Region. He 
versees the institute’s SafeSeas Program, which 

orks to make the ocean safe for migratory species 

ke sea turtles. His work was the featured cover story 
f the November 5 edition of TIME for Kids maga- 
ne. He is also heading the Ocean Revolution, a pro- 
-am that hopes to inspire and connect the next gen- 
-ation of ocean conservation leaders. 


ohn David Ross Jr. 92 is director of marketing 
x WorkshopLive, an online music education tool. He 
ad his wife, Carolyn, live in Litchfield County, Conn. 


thad Thomas Sarchio 792 was assigned to the 
enate Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
ommittee’s Hurricane Katrina investigation team. 

e is an assistant U.S. attorney in Washington and is 
sponsible for analyzing federal agencies’ preparation 
ir and response to the events that occurred in August 


)05, along the Gulf Coast. 
on Ray Willett A.M./J.D. 92 was appointed to 


ie Texas Supreme Court by Texas Gov. Rick Perry. 
le was also named Outstanding Young Alumnus by 
aylor University. He and his wife, Tiffany, and their 
n live in Austin. 


erek Kaznoski '93 is an obstetrician-gynecologist 
Lake Havasu City, Ariz. 


ouglas Walter Lito 193, a Navy lieutenant com- 
ander, graduated from the Asia-Pacific Center for 
beurity Studies’ Junior Executive Course, in Hono- 
lu. The course examined regional security and is 

irt of the Center’s mission to enhance security coop- 
ation through education and research. 


hristopher Bost Millmer 93 is director of busi- 
‘ss development for CheckFree Corp. 


aren Hopkins Young M.E.M. ’93 is the director 
the Casco Bay Estuary Project in Portland, Maine. 
his is one of 28 Environmental Protection Agency 
ational Estuary Programs nationwide. 


ames O. Blose M.E.M. 94 works for Equinox 
ivironmental Consultation & Design Inc. in 
sheville, N.C. The company serves private, public, 
id nonprofit interests with environmental planning 
id design, facilitating resource conservation and 
stainable development. 

| 


eremy Andrew Long 4 is finishing his chief 
hidency at the University of Colorado and joining 
fe Department of General Internal Medicine at 
bnver Health and Hospitals. 

lavid Andrew Buchsbaum 194, J.D. 97 was 
rcted a partner in the national labor and employ- 
int law firm Fisher & Phillips. He focuses his prac- 


| 
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Jennifer Lovejoy ’82, obesity researcher 


na society where diet books 
perpetually top best-seller lists, 
television ads promote half- 
pound hamburgers or all-you- 
can-eat dinner buffets, and plus-size 
clothes are now fashionable instead of 
frumpy, obesity has become an integral 
part of American culture. Jennifer Love- 
joy lives off that fat of the land as an 
obesity researcher and dean of the 


School of Nutrition and Exercise Science 
at Bastyr University in suburban Seattle. 
“Obesity is a huge public-health prob- 
lem, but it’s also personally devastating 
to people in its impact on self-esteem 
and discrimination,” she says. 

Lovejoy’s interest in obesity began 
while she was doing postdoctoral re- 
search in endocrinology and metabolism 
at Emory University, but her connection 
to the field dates to her undergraduate 
days at Duke. She remembers visiting 
Trent Hall with her parents, before she 
enrolled, and eating in the dorm’s cafe- 
teria, where participants in the Duke 
Rice Diet studies also dined. “We were 
probably the only people under 300 
pounds there,” she recalls. “That really 
made a big impression on me.” 

She later moved to the Pennington 
Biomedical Research Center at 
Louisiana State University, where she 
specialized in women’s health and 
nutritional studies. She is now in the 
final year of a seven-year study of 160 
women going through menopause, 


funded by the National Institutes of 


Health, and seeking funding for a study 


of the effect of estrogen on female 
metabolism. 
“Obesity research is the perfect in- 


terface between biology and psychology,” 


says Lovejoy, who studied zoology at 
Duke and earned a Ph.D. in physio- 
logical psychology from Emory. “It’s a 
two-way street for obese patients. A lot 


of emotional and psychological factors 
mediate biology.” 

The opportunity to meld the two 
sides of her research was a major fac- 
tor in her decision to give up an 
endowed professorship at LSU in 2003 
to join the faculty at Bastyr. The 1,200- 
student university was founded in 1978 
to train physicians in naturopathic 
medicine, a mix of conventional and 
natural treatments. “Naturopathic, inte- 
grated medicine combines the best of 
Western medicine and complementary 
treatments,” she says. “A middle-of-the- 
road approach like that is usually the 
best for most patients.” Still, she adds, 
because most alternative treatments 
come out of a folk tradition, more 
research needs to be done to establish 
a scientific basis for their effectiveness, 
which could help them become more 
widely accepted. 

As dean of the School of Nutrition 
and Exercise Science, Lovejoy works in 
therapies already considered main- 
stream treatments for improving health. 


Exercising regularly and eating a high- 
fiber, low-fat diet is widely known as 
the best way to reduce the incidence of 
obesity, she says, but convincing many 
people to make those lifestyle changes 
has proved difficult. Bastyr conducted 
an eight-week study last fall using 
interactive cable-television programs 
to boost weight loss, and she expects 
such interactive programs to become 





more prevalent in the future. 

“We're primarily a teaching institu- 
tion, but she has enhanced our struc- 
ture by advocating more research 
among the faculty,” says Tiffany Reiss, 
faculty chair in the School of Nutrition 
and Exercise Science. “She is business- 
like but personable. You don’t often get 
that combination in an administrator. 
And, unlike most academics, who focus 
on one area of interest, she’s multi- 
faceted.” 

A classically trained pianist, Lovejoy 
has used the move to Bastyr to incor- 
porate her musical interests into her 
research. She says music can aid in 
healing, and she likes the openness to 
various approaches the university 
offers. “I used to separate my personal 
and scientific interests, but | don’t have 
to here,” she says. 


—Matt Burns 
Burns is a freelance writer based 


in Raleigh. 
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The Condominiums At 


“McCORKLE PLACE 


Live direclly across from campus 


SEVEN LARGE LUXURY CONDOMINIUMS 


on East Franklin Street 


Just steps away from CAMPUS in Chapel Hill's most desirable 

location, The Condominiums at McCorkle Place offer you the best of both worlds: 

a luxuriously-appointed home with the benefits of in-town living. Located in the heart 
of Chapel Hill at 213 East Franklin Street, directly opposite Morehead Planetarium, 
Graham Memorial and Silent Sam, The Condominiums at McCorkle Place boast 
spacious floor plans, ranging from 2,492 to 3,142 square feet, and a host of modern 
amenities to suit your lifestyle - all while maintaining the charm of its historic 1930s 
origins. Each of the seven garden style condominiums features: three bedrooms and 
three-and-a-half baths; original oak hardwood floors; gourmet kitchen with granite 
countertops, walk-in pantry, Wolf and SubZero appliances; marble tiled master 
bathroom with a six foot soaking tub, a walk-in shower, Grohe fixtures; a designer 
lighting package; garage; and pre-wired audio, cable and networking systems. The 
Condominiums at McCorkle Place is 
everything you've been looking for...and so 
much more. All the luxury and exclusivity 
you deserve. All the convenience you desire. 


~~ THE CONDOMINIUMS 
AT MrCORKLE PLACE 


Expected to be 
available for occupancy in 


SEPTEMBER 2006. 


= ____ The Condominiums At contact Us FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


McC 919-831-5500 
info@mecorkleplace.com tY 
www.mecorkleplace.com EQUAL. HOUS 
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tice on wage and hour compliance and litigation in 
the firm’s Fort Lauderdale office. He also trains 
employers on the use of effective human-resource 
policies to avoid litigation. 


Michael Andreu M.F. 95 presented testimony ir 
support of a bill designed to gain legislative backing 
for the research efforts of the Forest Systems and Bic 
energy program, which was introduced to the Wash: 
ington State Senate Natural Resources, Ocean, and 
Recreation Committee in 2005. He is also working! 
earn his Ph.D. at the College of Forest Resources at 
the University of Washington. 


Earl W. “Chip” Brian Il 95 was appointed pre 
dent and chief operating officer of Comtex News 
Network Inc., a provider of electronic real-time ney 
and content. He was its vice president for operation 
He and his wife, Nina, live in New York. 


Polly Yeargan Hardie 5 currently stays at hor 
with her two children, following her eight-year care 
in the field of athlete representation and sports mar 
keting. She, her husband, and their two children liv 
in Vienna, Austria. 


Raminder Singh Madan 195 is an assistant 
public defender in Greensboro. 


Robert Andrew Marcis Il 95 was named partn 
with Kelley & Ferraro, in Cleveland. He joined the 
firm in 1998, and his practice focuses on asbestos lit 
gation, workers compensation, and products liabilit 


Sharad K. “Bobby” Sharma "95, J.D. 98 has 
been promoted to vice president and general counst 
of the NBA Development League, the minor league 
of the National Basketball Association. 


David Franklin Azad 196 is an associate princif 
with McKinsey & Co. His wife, Melissa Cushin 
06, is the Transfusion Medicine Fellow at Johns 
Hopkins University’s medical school. They live in 
Baltimore. 


Wayne Rashan Taitt '96 is a member of the 
investment committee at EARNEST Partners, an 
investment management firm in Atlanta, where he 
and his wife, Thuy, live. 


Norio Saito M.E.M. ’96 returned to Tokyo to wo 
for the Japan Bank for International Cooperation. | 
is a deputy director, responsible for development as: 
tance to Indonesia. He previously worked as a repre 
sentative in JBIC’s Bangkok office. 

Michael David Dunn M.E.M. ’97 is a senior en 


ronmental manager for the Indiana Department of 
Environmental Management. 


Alicia Christine Freimuth 97 is a counselor: 
Pinebrook Elementary School in Mocksville, N.C. 
She and her husband live in Winston-Salem. 


Jeffrey William Hollister M.E.M. '97 works 
with the National Ecological Observatory Network 
in Washington. This group, sponsored by the 

National Science Foundation, facilitates research 











on major environmental challenges at regional to 
continental levels. 


Deborah Patrice Hamlin A.M. 98, Ph.D. 0 
was awarded a research fellowship by the Gilder 
Lehrman Institute of American History. The Instit 
supports research and scholarship in the study of 
American history. She is an assistant professor of 
tory at North Carolina Central University. 


Rosana Abedin M.E.M. 98 works with Booz 
Allen & Hamilton Inc., a global strategy and tech 
ogy consulting firm in McLean, Va. The firm prov 
services to leading international corporations and 
government clients. 


Lauren McLoughlin Gallagher °° is a vice 


resident in the equity portfolio management group at 


3lackRock. 
Robert John Gallagher Jr. 198, J.D. ’04 is an 


ssociate in the corporate group at King & Spalding. 
dis practice is focused on private investment fund 
epresentation and private equity transactions. He 
ind his wife, Lauren McLoughlin Gallagher 
98, live in New York. 


Jim Reilly M.E.M. ’98 has become senior energy 
nd environment adviser at the British Embassy in 
Vashington. He was previously a legislative adviser 
mn environmental and energy matters for Sen. Thomas 
Jarper, D-Del., and an aide to the Senate Commerce 
Yeeans and Fisheries Subcommittee. 


Jonathan Lloyd Gelbard M.E.M. 99 established 
Jonservation Value, a not-for-profit, nonpartisan 
ganization to raise public awareness of and access to 
ractical environmental solutions. The group hopes 

o bring information to individuals, businesses, and 
overnment officials about how they can improve 

heir finances and quality of life while benefiting the 
nvironment. 


loriko Leann Shoji M.E.M. ’99 was named coor- 
inator for the National Oceanic & Atmospheric 
\dministration’s Pacific Islands Region, in Honolulu. 
Yne of her roles will be to maintain communications 
nd coordinate the many related programs that the 
JOAA Pacific Islands Fisheries Science Center and 
he PIR share in this geographical area. 


tevin Robert Wheeler M.E.M. ’99 was appoint- 
d director of federal affairs in the public affairs and 
Iniversity relations office at Brown University, in 
'rovidence, R.I. 


AARRIAGES: John David Ross Jr. ’92 to 
Yarolyn Margaret Conto on March 19. Residence: 
itchfield County, Conn....Earl W. “Chip” Brian 
Il 95 to Nina Sisselman on Oct. 29, in Zihuatanejo, 
Mexico. Residence: New York...Raminder Singh 
fladan 95 to Alicia Christine Freimuth '97 
n Oct. 8, in Durham. Residence: Winston-Salem... 
jason Michael Blank 796 to Jeanine Marie 
caramozzino on Aug. 20. Residence: Irvine, Calif... 
Vayne Rashan Taitt 96 to Thuy Nguyen Vu on 
} : 

sug. 6. Residence: Atlanta...Lauren Faye 
NcLoughlin '98 to Robert John Gallagher 
18, J.D. 04 on Oct. 8. Residence: New York. 


IRTHS: Second child and first son to Matthew 
tobert Bielefeld B.S.E. 90 and Katherine 

ee Bielefeld B.S.E. 90 on Nov. 29. Named 
imothy Jackson... Twins, second daughter and sec- 
ad son, to Kimberly Theis Sgroi '90 and Joseph 
sroi II] on Nov. 8. Named Anna-Catherine and 
/illiam Andrew...First child and son to James 
oker Chittenden B.S.E. ’91 and Lori Chittenden 
1 Oct. 21. Named Caden James... Third child and 
‘cond daughter to Sara Cohen 91 and Norm 

lich on Oct. 31. Named Julia Brooke...Daughter to 
alitha Robinson D’Italia 91 and Jeffrey 

PTtalia on Jan. 16. Named Natalie Virginia...First 
mand daughter to Toni Friess Millner ’91 and 
lhristopher Bost Millner 93 on Oct. 24. 

famed Sean Griffin and Mary Reed...Second child 
id first daughter to Jennifer Ehlin Verbesey 

2 and Paul Joseph Verbesey on Aug. 5. Named Zoey 
ose...First child and son to Liana Ingersoll 
lumpton °93 and Adam Plumpton on March 14. 
flamed Nathan Robert...First child and daughter to 
aren Hopkins Young M.E.M. ’93 and Michael 
yung on Feb. 25. Named Macy...Son to Jeremy 
ndrew Long 794 and Amy Long on July 17. 

amed Zachary Alexander...Second child and first 
jughter to Jennifer Tassa Bhojwani B.S.E. 95 
id Navin Bhojwani on Dec. 7. Named Kiran 
jley...First child and daughter to Tamara Jane 
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Joe Bates ’73 and Mary Louise Bates ’73, winning on the dance floor 


he perfect waltz for Joe 
and Mary Bates happens 
on autopilot, as they sur- 
render to every rise and 
fall and sway while gliding across the 
floor in each other's arms. Ballroom 
dancing is the couple's discipline, their 
exercise, their marriage therapy, and 
their scheduled date rolled into one. 


two children, Eleanor Bates Keeler ’02 
and Joseph Bates ’05. 

By 1991, Joe says, he grew tired of 
refusing Mary’s overtures at dinner 


dances. On a whim, he bought the cou- 


ple a ten-lesson package from Arthur 


Murray near Noblesville, Indiana, where 


they live. Both Bateses are fiercely 
competitive and have an ear for the 


Joe Bates, a civil engineer, and Mary downbeat. It didn’t take them long to 


Bates, an anesthetist, say they can get 
snippy on the car ride to the studio. 
But, in the intimacy of that moment on 
the dance floor, life’s stressors evapo- 
rate. “After thirty-five minutes in each 
other's arms, swinging around the 
room, all that [goes] away,” says Mary. 

In 2004, the couple won the na- 
tional championship for amateur ball- 
room dancers in the American Smooth 
division of their age category. American 
Smooth includes the waltz, Viennese 
waltz, tango, and foxtrot. This year, the 
Bateses are taking a working sabbati- 
cal in Hobart, Tasmania. They are train- 
ing in International Standard, a highly 
formalized style of competitive dance 
used in the World Games, which is held 
for Olympic-recognized sports that do 
not yet qualify for medals. The couple 
recently placed fifth in the “age fifty 
and up” group in the Tasmanian South 
Coast Classic. 

When they're not dancing, Joe and 
Mary chronicle their travels Down Under 
on their website, www.josephandmary. 
net. Joe is writing a book—he jokingly 
refers to as an “idiot’s guide to the 
homebuilding industry’—that calls on 
his ten years of experience as a forensic 
engineer who investigates structural 
damage to homes. Mary works at a local 
hospital, and the couple enjoy orna- 
mental wood turning in their spare time. 

The Bateses started dating in high 
school in Richmond, Indiana. Joe played 
the French horn in the marching band, 
and Mary played the flute and piccolo. 

“She always sat right behind me,” 
Joe says. Back then, their best dance 
moves involved shifting their weight 
from one foot to the other, looking un- 
comfortable. 

At Duke, Mary majored in zoology 
but studied modern dance and played 
in the North Carolina Symphony on the 
side. Joe joined her in the Duke Wind 
Symphony after transferring from Stan- 
ford University. The two were married in 
1972, after their junior year. They have 


upstage the other students. 
They began competing in the ama- 
teur ballroom-dancing circuit, where 


judges would bend over and scrutinize 


their feet for proper roll of the big toe. 
In their first few competitions, they 


re 
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either placed last or were disqualified. 
Work demands limited their practice 
time, so the couple learned to practice 
smarter. They switched instructors, and 
created computer logs of notes after 
rehearsing on their gym’s aerobics floor. 
Joe, 61”, imported his suit tails from 


London and helped design Mary's gowns. 


Today, after having participated in 








sport like a science—a precise skill to 
be perfected. 

Occasionally, they must dodge a 
bullet.A flying elbow once hit Mary in 
the head and nearly knocked her out. 
Grandstanding dancers have cut Joe 
off, causing him to stop cold. Now, he 
will add a measure or two or jump over 
a leg to keep tempo. “! don’t stop for 


nearly twenty competitions, the Bateses anyone anymore,” he says. 


still acknowledge that dancing doesn’t 
come naturally, even with their musical 
bents. Instead, they approach the 


—Margie Fishman 
Fishman is an Atlanta-based freelance 
writer. 
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The Duke Executive MBA develops leaders and accelerates careers in 
three delivery formats that accommodate a full-time work schedule. 


e Recognized worldwide: Ranked No. 4 BusinessWeek, No. 4 U.S.News & 
World Report and No. 5 Financial Times 


e Fuqua’s faculty, ranked in the Top 10 by BusinessWeek, teach in all of 
Duke’s MBA programs 
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Peterson Darwin 95 and David Eugene 
Darwin Jr. 96 on Nov. 24. Named Cassidy 
faith...Second child and son to Polly Yeargan 
Hardie 95 and Noah Hardie on Oct. 27. Named 
“inley Adams...Son to Aaron Mark Miller ’95 
ind Starr Sackstein on Nov. 22. Named Logan Max... 
tirst child and daughter to David Franklin Azad 
96 and Melissa Cushing ’96 on Nov. 2. Named 
Cathryn Allison...Son to Amy Schick Kenney 
96, M.E.M. ’98 and Justin Kenney on Nov. 27. 
Named Jonathan (“Jack”) Alton... Twins, first chil- 
lren and daughters, to Kathryn McNabb Nery 
96 and Mike Nery on Dec. 24. Named Natalie Hill 
ind Olivia Way...First daughter to Norio Saito 
M.E.M. ’96 and Yuki in Oct. 2004. Named Saki... 
first child and daughter to Michael David Dunn 
M.E.M. ’97 and Theresa Skowron on April 28. Named 
Mary Michael Cicilia...First daughter to Eric 
_awrence Porres 797 and Margaret Streicker 
orres on Dec. 5. Named Aviva Sidney...Second 
hild and first daughter to Devon Smith Jones 
Soleman 798 and John Nathaniel Coleman 
98, M.B.A. ’03 on April 11. Named Abigail Grace... 
‘irst child and daughter to Barbara Boston 
VicKinney 798 and Burns McKinney on Dec. 21. 
Named Margaret Lane...Daughter to Scott 
Raymond Babcock M.E.M. 99 and Kelly on Jan. 
|, 2005. Named Claire Jessica...First child and son to 
(risten Marie Ambrosi Franklin '99 and 
scott Ruffin Franklin 99 on Oct. 14. Named 
Dwen Ruffin. 


)0s 


{avier Grau M.E.M. ’00 is working in the Guyana 
iffice of Inter-American Development Bank. The 

B provides multilateral financing for economic, 
beial, and institutional devel ypmMent projects and 
meets trade and regional-integration programs in 
latin America and the Caribbean. 


trin Spahn Lenhardt ’00 is an associate in 
Moore & Van Allen’s Triangle office. Her practice 
dcuses on intellectual property and litigation. 


jhane Christopher Staten M.E.M. ’01 is an 
nvironmental scientist/wetland biologist for Terra 
lechnologies Inc., in St. Louis. The company uses 
fiotechnical engineering solutions to resolve erosion- 
ontrol and stream-stability problems. Among other 
asks, he provides construction oversight on bioengi- 
leering and wetland restoration projects. 

sonnie Marie Millar M.E.M. ’03 is the planning 
ad stewardship coordinator with the Carolina 
fountain Land Conservancy in Hendersonville, 

|.C. She monitors the Conservancy’s protected prop- 
s and prepares conservation plans for the Upper 
road River and French Broad River headwaters. 


ohn Eliot Terborgh M.E.M. 02 is an ecotourism 
yecialist for The Nature Conservancy in their 
tlington, Va., office. He works with groups around 

1e world to increase tourism that minimizes negative 
Wironmental impact, integrates ecological architec- 
ire and land-use design, and offers local possibilities 
1x economic development that are compatible with 
1e environment. 


lichael Martin Dechter M.E.M. '03 works as a 
ational Environmental Policy Act coordinator for 
ie forest service, in New Mexico. His post focuses on 
1e Santa Fe National Forest, which covers 1.6 mil- 
ym._acres of land and includes a dormant volcano. 


avid Kaplan M.E.M. ’04 is with the Charles 

iver Watershed Association in Waltham, Mass. The 
ganization launches initiatives to improve the quali- 
| of water in the watershed and offers approaches to 


ater resource management. 





CELEBRATING 
7) Years of Weddings 


According to Duke Chapel Wedding Coordinator 
Mollie Keel, records indicate that the first wedding 
held in Duke Chapel took place in 1933; which means 
that in 2008, Duke Chapel will celebrate 75 years of 
being the most desirable wedding site in the area. 


Duke Chapel is starting a three-year search to collect 
pictures of weddings that have been held in the 
Chapel. If you, or anyone you know, got married in 
the Chapel, and would like to be part of this project, 
please send in your wedding photos. 


All photographs will become permanent reminders of 
celebrations through the years in the Chapel, and 
while dress, shoe, and hairstyles will change notice- 
ably, the grandeur of the Chapel will remain the same. 
While 4”x6” photos are desired, we will accept any 
size, color, black/white, digital. Please identify the 
bride and groom and give wedding date, if possible. 


Please send photos to: 

Mollie Keel, Duke Chapel Wedding Coordinator 
Box 90974 

Durham, NC 27708 


or email photo scans to mkeel@duke.edu. 





e Gracious apartment any, 

and cottage living Ls REST 
e Renowned cultural, educational, RP OE, 

fitness & wellness programs re ) 
¢ Trusted Duke directed, | | 

on-site healthcare 


For 13 years, a leader in lifecare retirement living 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 919.490.8000 800.474.0258 
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DUKE TOWER 


CONDOMINIUMS 


AN HISTORIC LANDMARK IN DURHAM 


SO MUCH MORE THAN A HOTEL... 
Durham’s Charming Secret 





Stay One day Or One Year 
Ata Most Affordable Price 


You do not live in one room at home, why 
live in one room when away from home? 


Completely Furnished and Fully Equipped 


Each Condominium Comes with Free Housekeeping, High- 
Speed Internet Access, HBO/Cable & Local Phone Service 


PETS ARE WELCOME 
807 WEST TRINITY, DURHAM, NC (919) 687-4444 
Sa ph AAV ANA DUKETOWER. exe) vy 
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sarah Elizabeth Eurek J.D. ’05 joined the 
‘leveland office of Calfee, Halter & Griswold. She 


»ins as an associate in the intellectual property group. 


he lives in Lakewood, Ohio. 
dylan Mark Fuge M.E.M. ’05, J.D. ’05 accepted a 


osition as an associate with the law firm of Robinson 
2 Cole in Hartford, Conn. 


\ndrew Adam Hecht M.E.M. ’05, J.D. ’05 joined 
he law firm of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett as an 
ssociate. He, his wife, Ashley Jessica M.A.T. 02, 
nd son live in New York. 


lohanna Culloty Jobin M.E.M. 05, EE 
Yertificate 05 works as a management consultant for 
amp, Dresser & McKee Inc., a consulting, engineer- 
1g, construction, and operations firm based in 
Yambridge, Mass. 


lexis Kingham M.E.M. ’05, M.F.’05 was selected 
5 a senior environmental researcher by PRIZM Inc., 
management consulting firm that specializes in 

yng- and short-term environmental, health, safety, 
nd energy solutions. She works in the company’s 
faryland office. 


Whitney Elizabeth “Liv” Kirk M.E.M. ’05 was 
josen as a leadership fellow by the General Electric 
Jo. and is working in Schenectady, N.Y. 


‘elly Shawn Kunert M.E.M. ’05 accepted a 
sition as an environmental-protection specialist 
ith the Environmental Protection Agency in 
Jashington. 


ohn Peng M.E.M. ’05 works for the Ford Motor 
lo. He and his wife, Eunice, live in Michigan. 


harles Richard Rayburn Ill J.D. ’05 is an asso- 
ate in the Charlotte law office of Moore & Van 

llen. He concentrates his practice on bankruptcy 

id restructuring. 


rin Elizabeth Seiling M.E.M. ’05 was selected 
the 2005-06 Science Communications Fellow 
tthe N.C. Sea Grant. In her one-year fellowship, 
1e will develop communications products for the 
.C. Fishery Resources Grant Program and the N.C. 
lue Crab Research Program. 


illary Geiser Sherrill M.E.M. ’05 works as 
field scientist with Environmental Services Inc. 
e and her husband, Joshua, live in Fernandina 


ach, Fla. 
ilip Jefferson Smith M.E.M. ’05 is with the 


tional Marine Fisheries Service in Silver Spring, 
d. He works in the office of habitat conservation, 
ich helps manage, conserve, and enhance habitats 
fishery resources, protected species, and other liv- 
marine resources. 


jam Leonard Spiller M.E.M. ’05 works 

KCI Technologies Inc., in Raleigh, as an environ- 
ntal scientist. He and his wife, Marie, live in 
Triangle. 

na Rachel Stark M.E.M. ’05 joined Booz 


Hen Hamilton, a global strategy and technology 
Insulting firm, as a consultant. 


therine Lynn Wolff M.E.M. ’05 works for the 
vironmental Protection Agency in the office of 
iter, as an intern. 


RRIAGES: Michael Arudi Srihari ’01 to 
ndra Anna Elizabeth Forte on April 30. Residence: 
Ipbbs Ferry, N.Y. 





















¥ 


THS: Second child and son to Julie Bloss 
Isey M.E.M. ’03 and John Kelsey on April 7, 

5. Named Michael Joseph...Son to Alison 
nnis Hood '04 and Michael James Hood 
IDiv. 04 on Aug. 4. Named Elijah James. 


Deaths 


Lydia Brasington Biggers 727 of Atlanta, on 
July 18, 2004. She was a public-school teacher in 
Savannah, Ga., for over 30 years. She is survived by a 
son, William H. Biggers °57; two granddaughters; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Mary Tyler Gudger ’28 of Asheville, N.C., on 
July 14, 2004. She served as president of the Junior 





League of Asheville and board member and first presi- 


dent of the Hospital Auxiliary for Memorial Mission 
Hospital. She is survived by a daughter, Marie 
Theresa Gudger ’60, and a grandson. 


Willie Crowder McWilliams ’28 of Aurora, 
N.C., on June 24, 2004. She was a former teacher and 
principal at Zebulon High School and an insurance 


agent with Great American Insurance Co. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter; three grandchildren; and four 
ereat-grandchildren. 


imogene Bryan Claiborne A.M. ’32 of 
Lynchburg, Va., on March 14, 2004. She was a 
teacher who worked in numerous settings, from 

prep school to army preflight training. She spent the 
last 25 years of her career teaching chemistry at 
Randolph Macon Woman’s College. She is survived 
by two nieces and a sister-in-law. 


Cornelia Love Evans ’34 of Raleigh. She was a 
teacher for over thirty years in Raleigh public schools 
and a founding member of the Raleigh Junior 
Woman’s club. After her retirement, she worked with 
her husband as a volunteer at the N.C. Museum of 
Art and as a volunteer for Meals on Wheels. She is 
survived by two children, including John O. 
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Evans Jr. ‘65; her brother, Frank S. Love Jr. 


46; two grandsons; and one great-grandson. 


Helen G. Daniel Gorham '34 of Tarboro, N.C., 
on July 7, 2004. She taught in North Carolina schools 
for many years and was a member of a number of 
organizations, including Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
for professional women educators. She is survived by 


three sons and their families 


Mary Stuart Lackey Long ‘34 of Durham, on 
July 31, 2004. She was the youngest person ever 
indueted into Phi Beta Kappa at Duke. She wrote 
“Person-to-Person” with the Courier Times and book 
reviews for The News & Observer of Raleigh. She 

was also a licensed solo pilot. She is survived by a son; 
i daughter, Susan Long Goree 775; three grand 
children; and six great-grandchildren. 


Robert Wall Sapp '34 of Kernersville, N.C., on 
July 4, 2001. At Duke, he was a member of the boxing 
team. After receiving a Ph.D. in chemistry from 
Stanford, he worked for Dow Chemical and later 
taught high-school chemistry. He was an avid photog- 
rapher, amateur pilot, and outdoorsman. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ingeborg; a daughter; three sons, 
including Robert Holmes Sapp ’66, Ph.D. ’80; 
three daughters-in-law, including Linda San 
Miguel Sapp M.Ed.’72; and nine grandchildren, 
including Heather Amanda Sapp 99. 


Erle Pettus Jr. LL.B. 735 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on June 26, 2004. At Duke Law School, he was a 
member of the Order of the Coif and graduated at 
the top of his class. He entered a private practice in 
Birmingham and served as assistant U.S. attorney for 
the Northern District of Alabama for several years. 
He served as an intelligence staff officer with the V 
Corps during World War II. After the war, he prac- 
ticed law in Washington, and, finally, in Birmingham. 
He is survived by his daughter; two sons; six grand- 
children; and a stepgrandson. 


Nellie Bishop Bennett of Durham, on Sept. 16, 
2004. She worked as a trust officer for North Carolina 
National Bank in Charlotte for 15 years. 

James C. Black 36 of Greenville, N.C., on April 
10, 2004. 


Sarah Falls Lyon 736 of Wilmington, N.C., on 
July 1, 2004. She is survived by a daughter, two grand- 


daughters, two grandsons, and three great-grandchildren. 


William Hansel Rue 736 of Andalusia, Ala., 

on July 16, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of 
Sigma Chi fraternity. He served for 40 years as presi- 
dent of Fastening Solutions Inc. He is predeceased 
by his wife, Harriett Waits Rue 737. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, eight grandchildren, and five 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Emmy Lou Tompkins 736 of Southern Pines, 
N.C., on July 21, 2003. She was a homemaker and a 
member of Emmanuel Episcopal Church. She is sur- 
vived by three daughters, a stepdaughter, a stepson, 
seven grandchildren, and 14 great-grandchildren. 


Arthur L. Bolton 737 of Haddam, Conn., on July 
20, 2004. During World War II, he worked as a tech- 
nical writer for Republic Aviation Corp. He later 
held a similar position with Grumman Aerospace 
Corp., where he worked for 32 years. He was the 
founder and first director of the Red Barn Children’s 
Center of Clinton. He is survived by his wife, Eliza- 
beth; a brother, John D. Bolton ’40; three sons; 
and nine grandchildren. 


Marion E. Coffey 737 of Purchase, N.Y., on June 
21, 2004. For 25 years, she was the manager of the 
linen department at B. Altman department store, in 
New York. She is survived by her sister; two nephews; 
and three nieces 
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William J. Deupree Jr. 138 of Fort Wright, Ky., 
on Dee. 24, 2003. He was the master commissioner of 
Kenton Circuit Court, a post he held for over 40 
years. But his passion was golf. At Duke, he was cap- 
tain of the Golf Team, and he was considered to be 
the best golfer in Kentucky for several decades. He 
won the U.S. Senior Amateur Championship six 
times. He served as a rules judge at the U.S. Open. He 
is survived by his wife, Charlotte Newlin Deupree 
40; a daughter; a sister; and three grandsons. 


Rupert Talmage Mallory Sr. M.Div. 39 of 
Charleston, W.Va., on June 19, 2004. After graduat- 
ing from Duke, he pursued the Army Chaplain 
School Basic and Career Courses. He served in the 
Central Pacific in World War Il and in Hokkaido, 
Japan, in the Army of Occupation. His army career 
included six years of active duty, 21 years of National 
Guard Duty, and 10 years of active reserve duty. He 
was also a parish minister and denomination execu- 
tive of the United Methodist Church in the West 
Virginia Conference. He is survived by his wife, 
Ernestine; a son; grandson; granddaughter; and sister, 


Margaret Mallory Merryman kN. ’41. 


Barbara Barnes Bowers '40 of Jackson, N.C., 
on July 24, 2004. She is survived by four children, 11 
grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 


James E. Caskey A.M. ’40 of Lancaster, S.C., 
on Aug. 7, 2004. During World War II, he served as a 
weather officer in Washington, Guam, and Okinawa. 
For over twenty-five years, he worked at the U.S. 
Weather Bureau as editor of the Monthly Weather 
Review, the oldest meteorological research journal 

in the United States. He also edited several books on 
the topic of meteorology. He is survived by his wife, 
Mamie; a son; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Jack Lincoln Bruckner ’41 of Upper Brookville, 
N.Y., on June 11, 2005. A Navy lieutenant during 
World War II, he was cited as the first Navy officer 

to set foot on European soil, and he received three 
citations for his role in the Sicily, Salerno, Anzio, 
and D-Day invasions. He had retired as vice president 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and served 
on its board of directors from 1974 to 1977 and on 
the boards of N.C. Outward Bound and Bucknell 
University. He was named a President’s Associate to 
President Terry Sanford in 1977 by Duke’s trustees. 
He is survived by his wife, Marion Johnson 
Bruckner 740; a son; a daughter; and six grandsons. 


Flewellyn Flowers Waidner ’41 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on June 19, 2004. At Duke, she was a member 

of Tri Delta Sorority and majored in French. After 
graduating, she joined the Women’s Auxiliary Army 
Corps and was a member of the first class of WAAC 
officers. She also worked as a Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
volunteer and as a paid staff member for San Fernando 
Valley Girl Scout Council. She is survived by three 
children, eight grandchildren, and her brother. 


John Edwin “Jack” Payton 741 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Dec. 28. At Duke, he was a member 
of the marching band, the orchestra, and Alpha Tau 
Omega, and played in the Army Band during World 
War II. He played several instruments, primarily the 
vibraphone and the xylophone, and won national 
performance competitions. He was an appliance sales 
manager at Frigidaire and White Westinghouse in 
Michigan and North Carolina before retiring. He is 
survived by three children and two grandchildren. 


Harry Clyde Wortman Jr. M.D. 42 of Mont- 
clair, N.J., on June 5, 2004. He was a general surgeon 
with a private practice and a former president of the 
Associated Physicians of Montclair and Vicinity. He 
was also a flight surgeon in the Army Air Force during 
World War II and served in the China-Burma-India 
theater. He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; and a son. 


Laura Emerson Neal 42 of Leesburg, Va., on 
June 29, 2004. She graduated with a degree in ele- 
mentary education. She is survived by two daughters, 
one brother, one sister, and two granddaughters. 


William B. Ansbro ’43 of Framingham, Mass., 
on July 17, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II, receiving the Victory Medal for his services. 
He was president of Allyn and Beacon Publishing 
Co. of Boston. 


Lucy Lee Sandridge Marvin '43 of Greensbor 
N.C., on June 20, 2004. She was a member of the 
Junior League and an active member of First 
Presbyterian Church. She also taught Sunday school 
classes and was a charter member of the Kirkwood 
Garden Club. She is survived by a son, a daughter, 
and one granddaughter. 


Ruby Wright Phillips R.N. '43, B.S.N.°43 of 
Baton Rouge, La., on June 28, 2004. She taught at th 
Duke School of Nursing during World War II and 
later worked as a nurse in Baton Rouge. She also 
taught women’s Bible classes and served her church. 
She is survived by a daughter, two sons, two sisters, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Holcombe Buckle '44 of Richmond 
Va., on July 18, 2004. She was a lower-school teacher 
at St. Catherine’s School from 1960 to 1968, tutoring 
children with dyslexia and learning disabilities. She 
served as president of the Council of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, president of the Women’s 
Committee of the Richmond Symphony, and presi- 
dent of Windsor Farms Garden Club. She is survived 
by her husband, James R. Buckle ’44; a son, 
Eugene H. Buckle ’71; a daughter; and four 
grandchildren. 


Jacob L. Suggs Jr. 744 of Norfolk, Va., on Mare! 
30, 2004. He retired as a mechanical engineer with 
the Naval Facilities Engineering Command after 

22 years of service. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II, a member of the Corinthian Masonic Lodge, 
and a member of the Bald Headed Men of America. 
He is survived by his sister; two nephews, including 
John F. Nelson III ’77; three great-nephews; and 
a great-niece. 


B. Closson Allen Jr. ’45 of Raleigh, on Sept. 19, 
2004. He was a member of Sigma Nu fraternity at 
Duke and graduated with the rank of ensign from 
ROTC. He was a Navy veteran of Korea, earning the 
rank of lieutenant. He later worked in the trust 
departments of BB&T and NationsBank. He retired 
early to join his wife in an antiques business under th 
trade name of The Flag and Crown. He is survived by 
his wife, Jean; a son; and a grandson. 


Leon Jacob Dworsky 46 of Durham, on July 20 
2004. He was an Army veteran of World War II. He 
was proprietor of Five Points Loan Co., a camera 
technician, and, later in life, a computer programme 
He taught at Beth-El Religious School for 50 years 
and was a founder of the Learner Durham-Chapel Hii 
Day School. He is survived by his wife, Phyllis; one 
son; and four grandchildren. 


Hugh Bertrand Stokes Jr. ’46 of Greensboro, 
N.C., on July 21, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of 
World War II and was accepted into the Navy V12 
program at Duke. After the war, he was employed 
by Vick Chemical Co. in Greensboro and later by 
Anderson & Associates of Blacksburg, Va. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; two sons; and five grand- 
children. 


Franklin J. Pegues '47 of Worthington, Ohio, 
July 3, 2004. He was a pilot in the Naval Air Corps 
during World War II. He was a founding member of 
the Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies at 
Ohio State University, where he taught for 43 years. 


He is survived by his wife, Jutta; two sons, including 
Robert Fielding Pegues M.D. ’84; a stepdaugh- 
er; and three grandchildren. 


Carter A. Sinclair ’48 of Hickory, N.C., on July 
10, 2004. He served with the Air Force in India and 
China during World War II. Later, he practiced family 
nedicine for 30 years in Hickory and then became 
lirector of the emergency room at Frye Regional 
Medical Center. He also taught at Emory University’s 
family Practice Residency Program. He is survived by 
ris wife, Carol; four sons; seven grandchildren; and 
jumerous great-grandchildren. 


Robert G.H. “Bob” Welch Jr. '49, M.D. °53 of 
Tampa, Fla., on April 3, 2004. At Duke, he was chair- 
man of Duke’s Judicial Committee, president of the 
Juke Student Government, president of Sigma Chi 
raternity, and Duke’s head cheerleader. He later 
attended Duke Medical School, where he was presi- 
lent of the Medical School Student Government 
Association. After Duke, he moved to Florida, where 
ie founded, built, and owned the Edward H. White 
Memorial Hospital in St. Petersburg. He is survived 
xy ason, Robert Bradley Welch ’83; two daugh- 
ers; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Jonald S. Carter '50 of Towson, Md., on Sept. 4, 
1004. At Duke, he was a member of the Sigma Alpha 
ipsilon fraternity. He later received his medical 
legree from the University of Maryland, specializing 
n ear, nose, and throat surgery. He was an Air Force 
veteran. He is survived by three sons, two grandchil- 
Jren, and his former wife. 


dward Neely °50 of King, N.C., on July 14, 2004. 
\t Duke, he was a three-year varsity swimmer and 

vas captain of the swim team in his junior year. He 
yas also a member of Navy ROTC at Duke and 

dined the Navy after graduating. After leaving active 
luty, he worked in engineering for Frigidaire for 25 
ears. He is predeceased by his wife, Janet 

fenchie Neely ’51, A.M. ’52. He is survived by his 
ister, Beverly Neely Jackson 47, M.D. ’51; two 
ons, including John Douglas Neely ’81, A.M. 
34; and three grandchildren. 


Nilliam A. Parker A.M. ’50 of Spartanburg, S.C., 
in July 22, 2004. He was associate professor of physics 
t Wofford College for 20 years. He was a member of 
ae national physics honor society, Sigma Pi Sigma, 
nd served as president of the South Carolina Academy 
f Science. He is survived by two sons, including 
lenry Louis Parker A.M.’66; one daughter; nine 
randchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Villiam H. Wesson Jr. Ph.D. ’50 of Columbia, 
.C., on May 10, 2003. He served with the Navy in 
ne Pacific during World War II. He taught econom- 
2s at the University of Chattanooga, Louisiana State 
Jniversity, and the University of South Carolina. He 
as for several years secretary-treasurer and later vice 
resident of the Southern Economic Association. He 
ae by his wife, Louise; two daughters, includ- 
g Celeste Wesson "72; and three grandchildren. 


‘Ibert Victor “Bert” Bowden A.M ’52, Ph.D. 
17 of Blowing Rock, N.C., on July 17, 2004. He was 
a economics professor for 52 years at Texas AGM, 

ne College of William and Mary, the State Univer- 
ty of New York, and, finally, at Appalachian State 
Jniversity. He wrote Economics: The Science of Com- 
ion Sense, of which nine editions were published. He 
as a veteran of World War II. He is survived by his 
ife, Judith; four daughters; and several grandchildren 
ad great-grandchildren. 


varl C. James ’52 of Charlotte, N.C., on July 3, 
004. While at Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta 
heta fraternity and the varsity football and track 
‘ams. He served as athletics director for Duke and 
1e University of Maryland, executive director of the 





Sugar Bowl Classic and the Big Eight conference, and 
was a member of the College Football Association 
and the Collegiate Commissioners’ Association. After 
his retirement, he was inducted into the Duke Sports 
Hall of Fame and the N.C. Sports Hall of Fame. He is 
survived by his wife, Marjorie Pettit James ’52; 
two daughters, Susan James Ward ’78 and Sara 
James Mathes ’80; and six grandchildren. 


Jean Nowell Fogleman ’53 of Kinston, N.C., on 
Oct. 13, 2003, of Alzheimer’s disease. She received 
her master’s degree in psychology from East Carolina 
University and retired after 17 years as a school psy- 
chologist with the Kinston-Lenoir County Schools. 
She is survived by her husband, Ross Fogleman 
Jr. 49, M.D. ’53; a daughter; three sons, including 
Ross Fogleman III 77; and seven grandsons. 


William L. Hassler ’53, M.D. 56 of Elyria, Ohio, 
on July 8, 2004. At Duke, he was active in the Chapel 


choir, Men’s Glee Club, and the Chronicle. He was a 
member of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. After graduating 
from medical school, he founded his own private 
practice and then moved on to become director of 
the Residency Training Program at Elyria Hospital. 
He introduced many new procedures in the field of 
pediatric orthopedics and was president of the 
Cleveland and Ohio Orthopedic Societies. He is 
survived by his wife, Lucille; two sons; a daughter; 
and six grandchildren. 


Barbara Gresham Daniel 54 of Berkeley 
Heights, N.J., on June 23, 2004. At Duke, she was 

a member of Phi Beta Kappa honor society and sang 
in the Duke Chapel Choir. She chaired the Duke 
Alumni Advisory Committees in both the Pittsburgh 
and northern New Jersey areas. She is survived by her 
husband, Eugene T. Daniel ’53; four children; and 
eight grandchildren. 


SOUTHERN CULTURE 


The Krzyzewskiville Tales 
AARON DININ 


With a foreword by Mickie Krzyzewski 


NEW BOOKS FROM DUKE 


“This inventive and enlightening romp through the wintertime tent city on the Duke 
campus is like a trip back in time. You’ll find yourself in college again, taking Anthro 
101 and Chaucer and letting ACC basketball run your life.” —Alexander Wolff, senior 


writer, Sports Illustrated 
296 pages, 20 b&w photos, hardback $21.95 





Metamorphoses 
Memoirs of a Life in Medicine 
WILLIAM G. ANLYAN, M. D. 


Sermons from Duke Chapel 

Voices from “A Great Towering Church” 

WILLIAM H. WILLIMON, EDITOR 

“These sermons recapitulate the nature of mainline prea- 
ching in the twentieth century and ponder aloud the place 
of Christian faith in a major ‘secular’ university founded in 
part out of a strong Protestant faith.”—David L. Bartlett, 
author of What’s Good about This News? Preaching from 


the Gospels and Galatians 
384 pages, hardback $34.95 


“Bill Anlyan’s memoir documents Duke’s development as a highly regarded aca- 
demic medical center in the words of one who helped guide it for five decades... 
Anyone who enjoys candid autobiographies by interesting people will...be grateful 
for this book.”—Nannerl O. Keohane, President, Duke University (1993-2004) 


248 pages, 33 b&w photos, hardback $29.95 


Montrose 
Life in a Garden 





NANCY GOODWIN 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY IPPY PATTERSON 

Foreword by Maureen Quilligan 

“A beautiful book about a beautiful garden.”— Michael Pollan, 


author of The Botany of Desire: A Plant’s-Eye View of the World 
312 pages, 168 color illustrations, hardback $34.95 
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Elizabeth Allardice 


cp 3 aT ae : 
Kepresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 


Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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Patricia DeBorde '54 of Atlanta, on June 13, 
2004. While at Duke, she was a member of Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority, was on the student government, 
and was included in Who's Who in Colleges and 
Universities in 1954. After graduating, she lived in 
Washington, where she worked for the Central 
Intelligence Agency. She is survived by her husband, 
Robert; three children; and seven grandchildren. 


Nathaniel Daniel Burwell Jr. 155 of Clayton, 
N.C., on July 28, 2004. He was vice president of 
Wachovia Bank in Fayetteville and served as a 
lieutenant in the Navy. After retiring, he sold flowers 
at the Carrboro Farmers’ Market. He is survived by a 
son, one brother, two sisters, and two grandchildren. 


Frank Palmer Dalton ‘55, M.1).'60 of Durham, 
on March 31, 2004. After medical school, he served 
as a doctor in the Army in France for two years. 

He returned to practice medicine in Durham for 
many years. He is survived by three daughters and 
11 grandchildren. 


Robert Andrew Pickens 755 of Timonium, Md., 
on April 4, 2004. He was director of research for 
advanced systems at Northrop Page Communications, 
where he worked on developing satellite and radar 
technology. He was a connoisseur of fine wines, 
amassing a collection of more than a thousand bottles 
in his wine cellar. He is survived by his wife, Hilda 
Fischer Pickens 757; two children; a brother; and 
four grandchildren. 


Anna Lee Fauver Sutphin B.S.N.Ed. '55 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on Aug. 31, 2004. After earning 
a bachelor’s degree in nursing education at Duke, she 
became an instructor in nursing. She later received 

a master’s degree in nursing supervision at Boston 
University. She returned to Virginia and became a 
supervisor of nursing in the University of Virginia 
Medical Center and, ultimately, an assistant director 
of nursing. In her spare time, she enjoyed oil and 
watercolor painting and growing roses. She is survived 
by her husband, Marvin; a nephew; and a niece. 


Joseph Samuel Cassells 56, M.D. ’60 of 
Bethesda, Md., on July 2, 2004. He was a Navy physi- 
cian who retired from active duty as a rear admiral in 
1988. He later served on the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Gulf War Veterans’ Illnesses. While 
in the Navy, he did extensive work and research on 
tropical medicine and later was on the medical faculty 
of several universities. He was also the deputy com- 
mander for Health Care Operations at the Navy 
Medical Command in Washington. He was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, Meritorious Service Medal, 
Meritorious Unit Commendation, Navy Expedi- 
tionary Medal, and the National Defense Service 
Medal. He is survived by his wife, Judith; two children; 
and two grandchildren. 


Donald T. Knauss B.S.M._E. '56 of Severna Park, 
Md., on June 21, 2004. After graduating from Duke, 
he earned a master’s degree from Purdue University 
and a doctorate from the University of Maryland. He 
retired from the David Taylor Naval Ship Research 
and Development Center after working for almost 30 
years as a mechanical engineer. He also served in the 
Air Force as a second lieutenant. He is survived by his 
wife, Helen; one son; and one brother. 


Nancy Dennis Sherk 756 of Winston-Salem, 

on July 15, 2004. She served as chairman for the 
memorial garden at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
working on landscaping, beautification, and improve- 
ment of the church’s exterior. She was an avid 
gardener, collecting more than 1,000 native plants in 
her garden at home. She is survived by her husband, 
Lincoln; three children, including Mary Elizabeth 
Fusco ’83; and nine grandchildren. 


Walter Frederick Heine Il '57 of Ashely, Ohio, 
on June 26, 2004. He was a high-school teacher, guid 
ance counselor, and coach. He is survived by his wife 
Carolyn Harrison Lacey '57; one son; two daugh 
ters; four grandchildren; one brother; and one sister. 


James L. Blevins °58 of Louisville, Ky., on July 
24, 2004. He was a professor of New Testament inter 
pretation at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
He was author of several books, including Revelation 
as Drama and Revelation (Knox Preaching Guides). He 
is survived by his wife, Maxine; two daughters; a son; 
and four grandchildren. 


James Cosden Hudiburg ’6! of Wilmington, 
Del., on March 31, 2004. He was a member of 

the Duke Club of Delaware. He is survived by 

a daughter, a son, four grandchildren, and one step- 
granddaughter. 


John David Hewlett Ph.D. '62 of Athens, Ga., 
on July 19, 2004. He was a veteran of World War II. 
He worked with the U.S. Forest Service and later as ; 
professor of forest resources at the University of 
Georgia. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; two 
children; and five grandchildren. 


Wesley Herndon Wallace Ph.D. 62 of Chapel 
Hill, N.C., on Sept. 14, 2004. He was an Army veterai 
of World War II, during which he managed broadeas' 
stations for Armed Forces Radio. After the war, 

he stayed in the Philippines as general manager of 
the Manila Broadcasting Co. He later returned to 
North Carolina, where he taught broadcasting at the 
University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill for 25 
years. He also retained his Army commission and 
taught advanced command courses for the Army 
Reserve. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; a daugh 
ter, Virginia Sue Wallace 64; three grandchil- 
dren; and six great-grandchildren. 


Joseph George Bogdan A.M. ’63 of Bel Air, 
Md., on July 10, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of 
World War II, serving in naval intelligence and later 
as the naval attaché assigned to the Philippines. 
After retiring from the Navy, he taught college math 
ematics and was a member of the Bel Air Board of 
Commissioners. He is survived by two daughters, a 
brother, and three grandchildren. 


Lonnie D. Kliever Ph.D. '63 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on July 7, 2004. He was chairman of the 
religious studies department of Southern Methodist 
University. He is survived by his wife, Arthiss; two 
daughters, including Marney K. Makridakis 92 


a brother; and a sister. 


Ethelyn Lambert Harrelson B.S.N. ’64 of 
Durham, on April 16, 2004. She worked on the pedi 
atric surgery ward at Duke Hospital. In recent years, 
she had a private practice as a spiritual counselor ani 
body therapist. While at Duke, she was a member of 
the Duke Chapel Choir, and, in the years thereafter, 
she remained a member of the Friends of Duke 
Chapel. She is survived by her husband, John M. 
Harrelson ’61, M.D. '64; three daughters; a sister; 
her father; and seven grandchildren. 


Jean Price Slaughter ’64 of Chapel Hill, on 
Sept. 4, 2004, of lung cancer. She taught English lit 
ature and writing at schools and universities in 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Oklahoma. Afte 
she married, she moved to Chapel Hill, where she 
received a master’s degree in education from the 
University of North Carolina. She was department 
head of humanities at Alamance Community Colle 
She is survived by a daughter and two granddaughte 


Omri Kenneth Webb Jr. Ph.D. '64 of Boone, 
N.C., on Jan 5, 2004. He was professor of philosoph 
and religion and served as dean of the General 
College at Appalachian State University before reti 


ng as professor emeritus in 1994. He is survived by 
is wife, Betty; one daughter; three sons; six grand- 
hildren; two great-grandchildren; and two sisters. 


lancy A. Rhett ’68 of Washington, on Aug. 7, 
004. She was a senior program analyst in the Policy 
nd Program Studies Service at the U.S. Department 
f Education. After graduating from Duke, she took a 
ob as grants officer at the U.S. Department of 

{ealth, Education, and Welfare’s Office of Education. 
rom 1977 until her death, she worked as an analyst, 
rrategic planner, program manager, and policymaker 
t the U.S. Department of Education. She is survived 
y her father and her brother. 


leil Upmeyer 68 of Stockton, N.J., on April 9, 
004. He was president of the Center for Analysis of 
ublic Issues, tackling subjects such as campaign 
nance, lobbying, and the environment. During 

ne Vietnam War, he served in Southeast Asia as 
captain in the Air Force. He is survived by a 
rother, Ernst Upmeyer Ill ’59; a sister; a son; 
nd a daughter. 


lohn Weems Hand Jr. '70 of Denver, Colo., 

n March 28, 2004. He was a founder of Colorado 
ree University, owned his own antiques store, and 
yanaged the Three Hands real-estate firm. He was 
founder of the Straight Creek Journal, an alternative 
a newspaper, and organizer of the Capitol 

Lill people's fair. He also recently bought a firehouse 
t the former Lowry Air Force Base and converted 
into a community theatre. He is survived by 

is father, two children, his ex-wife, and several 
ieces and nephews, including Benjamin Hand- 
sender ’07. 


jernard D. Rivin Ph.D.’72 of Teaneck, N.J., 

n Dec. 14, 2003. A biomedical engineer, he was 
ctive in a collaborative research project with the 
epartment of urology at Columbia/Presbyterian/ 
Jornell Medical Center in New York. He was a long- 
anding member of the faculty of the School of 
ngineering at Fairleigh Dickinson University in 

ew Jersey. He is survived by his second wife, Galina; 


d three children. 


lance “Gus” Wentz Ph.D.’76 of Sandy Springs, 
‘C., on July 15, 2004. He was an Air Force veteran of 
ae Korean War. He taught for 27 years, retiring in 
986 from the Tri-County Technical College social 
‘ience department. He is survived by his wife, 
atricia; two daughters; a son; and four grandchildren. 


ean Earl Walters M.Div. ’76 of Sebring, Ohio, 
1 March 9, 2004. He was associate pastor from 1979 
} 1989 at the First United Church in Massilon and 
as a member of Sons of the American Revolution 

d the Ulster Project steering committee. He is sur- 
ved by his parents and two brothers. 














lyssa Kneisley ’82 of Indianapolis, on Nov. 18, 
)03. She was a research scientist and executive at 

ii Lilly and Co. Pharmaceuticals. She was director of 
armaceutical sciences and later became managing 
rector of Lilly Research Laboratories in Hamburg, 
ermany. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
appa Gamma sorority. She is survived by her par- 
ats, one brother, and one sister. 


sae Ann McClary ’01 of Kohler, Wis., on 





pt. 11, 2004, as the result of a bus/pedestrian acci- 
nt in Durham. At Duke, she participated in the 

ke marching band and pep band, and, after gradu- 
ing, she became a junior varsity girls’ basketball and 
lleyball coach at Durham Academy School. She is 
vived by her parents, two sisters, grandparents, 

nts, uncles, and cousins. 


Classifieds 





ACCOMMODATIONS 





Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charles- 
ton. (202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 


(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 
Bald Head Island, NC: Luxury beachfront homes 


on the East Coast’s premier resort island. Golf, 
fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges or 
cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate invest- 


ments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com or call 
(800) 680-8322. 


BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Beautiful 3-bedroom, 
3-bathroom home, sleeps 6. Beach is a 5-minute 
ride by bike or golf cart. tmalkoff@hotmail.com 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 
929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous beamed 
ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, Trevi 
Fountain. (609) 683-3813, jetas5@comeast.net 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 


jetas)@comeast.net 


Hilton Head, SC: Ideally situated beach house. 
For details www.seasidevacationhome.com or call 


(202) 237-6884. 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, 


vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. 
(609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


Blue Ridge, GA: New three-bedroom, three-bath. 
Sleeps 10. Lake/mountain view. All amenities. 
Three levels, two fireplaces. One and a half hours 


from Atlanta. (404) 467-4323 for info. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, 
soundfront $3,650/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 
Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,000/wk 
All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 

Spring/fall is summer weather, temperature-wise, 
no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 
B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


Valle Crucis, NC: Since 1790 travelers have en- 
joyed the warm hospitality of this bed & breakfast 
inn. Quiet, peaceful, restful riverside setting. Large 
hot breakfast daily. www.bairdhouse.com 


FOR SALE 


Best Florida Homes: Buyer's agent (Duke grad) will 
help you buy the best home in central or coastal 
Florida. We represent the buyer ONLY, never the 
seller, ensuring purchase on YOUR terms. (407) 
341-6615, www.BestFloridaHomes.com. 


Carmel/Pebble Beach/Monterey, California: If you 
have dreamed of a storybook cottage, ocean-view 
Victorian or golf links retreat, take the next step 
today. Call Duke graduate and accomplished 
Realtor for expert advice. Patrick & Myriam 
Kennelly. Coldwell Banker, Carmel. Educators in 
Real Estate. (831) 236-2646. 





Stunning waterfront properties in Washington, 
NC, area, the closest deepwater port to the 
Research Triangle. Less than two hours from RDU 
on Highway 264. Call Duke graduate Mark Myers 
at Century 21 Homeowners Realty, (252) 946- 


2121; mmyers@century2 1 homeowners.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Independent Fiduciary, Director or Trustee. Well- 
credentialed (Duke, Columbia, Georgetown), Phi 
Beta Kappa, former university professor. Available 
to serve where integrity, honesty and diligence are 
essential. Email Robert T. Brousseau at robert. 
brousseau@alumni.duke.edu or call 214-969-4906. 
CY available on request. 


Duke Law and MBA Grad can teach you How to 
Make $10,000 in 30 days and Six Figures in Six 
Months Buying and Selling Houses. 1-800-311-9228. 


www.RealEstateInvestingProfits.com. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 75,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572, 
Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. No orders 
taken over the phone, except by fax. Be sure to 
include credit card number, expiration date, name, 
address, and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, mails 
in late December; March-April issue: December 7, 
mails in late February; May-June issue: February 7, 
mails in late April; July-August issue, April 7, mails 
in late June; September-October issue: June 7, mails 
in late August; November-December issue, August 
7, mails in late October. Please specify issues in which 


ad should appear. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Capital is for Investment 


By THE REVEREND 
CANON DR. SAM WELLS 


uke Chapel is broadly three things. 

(1) It is a grand building, suitable 

for hosting major events in the life 

of the university and its members. 
(2) It is considered a suitable institution to 
act as moderator and advocate for the twen- 
ty-seven groups that currently constitute 
the diversity of religious identity and ex- 
pression at Duke. (3) And it is a Christian 
institution of an unusually interdenomina- 
tional character, with a Sunday 11 a.m. 
service attended by around 1,000 people— 
about a third of them students—and a high 
reputation for choral and organ music, litur- 
gy, and preaching. 

Almost everyone I meet relates to Duke 
Chapel in one of these three ways. But only 
a handful relate to Duke Chapel in all 
three. In a sense, Duke Chapel earns per- 
mission to pursue the third dimension by 
doing the first two well. 

Everyone at Duke is highly conscious of 
the need to embody respect, rejoice in diver- 
sity, and promote a range of cultural experi- 
ence. Meanwhile the noisiest Christians in 
America seem wedded to cultural imperial- 
ism, manipulation of major legislation, bul- 
lying of minority lifestyle groups, and an 
obsession with flagship anti-academy issues 
such as intelligent design. The result is that 
the thriving character of the “church” di- 
mension of Duke Chapel is a relatively well- 
kept secret. 

Nothing wrong with that—except one 
thing. This large but somewhat stifled repu- 
tation constitutes one dimension Duke 
Chapel finds it difficult to talk about: power. 
Duke Chapel has gradually acquired and 
now possesses enormous social capital. And, 
one way or another, it hasn’t known quite 
what to do with it—chiefly, I suspect, be- 
cause it might be seen to inhibit its perfor- 
mance of the first two roles described above, 
particularly the second one. Put “Christi- 
anity” and “power” in the same sentence, 
and the intellectual elites of America be- 
come extremely nervous—with pretty good 
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reason. Too many American Christians have 
had no hesitation about using power and 
have sometimes used it in destructive and 
shameful ways. All American Christians 
have to find some way of dealing with and 
responding to this gloomy reality. 

But not all uses of power are wrong. 
Power is a gift to set people free. Social cap- 
ital is a form of power, and it should there- 
fore be used to set people free. What does 
that mean in the context of Duke Univer- 
sity Chapel? Let me suggest three things. 

| have lived in a variety of social settings, 
from a post-welfare underclass project to a 
rust-belt, post-industrial working-class town 
to a stylishly shabby urban village. In each 
community I have discerned a different kind 
of powerlessness. And Duke Chapel has it, 
too. There is a deep class and race divide in 
Durham. Everyone is aware of it; most peo- 
ple care about it; many are angry about it; 
few have much idea what to do about it. 
There is a profound need for bridges of trust 
across which people can walk. In my experi- 
ence there is one relationship that matters 
most of all in social change, and that is 
friendship. There are ways Duke Chapel as 
building can become more available to peo- 
ple in Durham to promote individuals, ini- 
tiatives, and ideas, and there are ways in 
which Duke Chapel as church can become 
more present to the poorer neighborhoods 
of the town. 

A second area, more focused on the cam- 
pus, is in fostering discussion, in respectful 
dialogue with other traditions, that treats 
Christianity as an intellectual gift and a 
challenge to the university rather than as a 
bland irrelevance or a culturally coercive 
threat. If Duke Chapel is to continue to be a 
leading institution, I see it not so much as a 
refuge from the intense competition and 
confusion of academic life, but as a commu- 
nity seeking to integrate body, mind, and 
spirit. To translate social capital into liber- 
ating power means to see preaching, music, 
and practices of community not as an es- 
cape from intellectual rigor but as an at- 
tempt to pursue truthfulness in personal and 
organizational integrity, as well as academic 
sharpness. This means facilitating conversa- 
tions across the university about what it 





means to seek the good and how fragile pei 
ple may together seek higher aspirations tha 
they individually can realize or embody. 

A third area is to help the America 
church become more fluent in a new lat 
guage. For so many American Christian 
the real enemy appears to be other Chri 
tians. | hope Duke Chapel will increasing 
articulate a humble way of speaking thi 
continues to strive for truth, understandir 
itself within the tradition of historic orth 
dox Christianity, but always seeking wat 
for that truth to set people free in a just ar 
compassionate manner. The reason the s 
called Left and Right have dominated d 
bates in American Christianity is partly b 
cause those with subtler messages have bee 
slow to clear their throats. Of those instit 
tions well placed to change the terms 
these debates, none, I suggest, has more s 
cial capital than Duke Chapel. 

These are bold hopes; but the Christia 
tradition tells us that from those to who: 
much has been given, much will be expec 
ed. All three of these ambitions are appre 
priate ends in themselves. But there are ty 
other potential beneficiaries. On the or 
hand, there is a generation of undergrad 
ate and graduate students who themselv 
may feel powerless to use their gifts fi 
good. They are eagerly looking for mode 
of how to address issues of class and rae 
how to live with integrity, and how to spee 
about truth in a culture that discourages 
I'd like Duke Chapel to be an inspiration 1 
such a generation in these things. 

On the other hand, there is a self-pr 
claimed great university also seeking wa 
to do these things. Duke Chapel may feel 
has a lot to lose taking risks with its soci 
capital, but doubtless the university as 
whole feels it has more. If Duke Chapel ¢ 
inspire the university to address its own se 
of powerlessness in relation to class, ra 
integrity, and truth in a pattern of growi 
grace and humility, then it will have fi 
filled its ambition to be experienced as a li 
erating gift by every member of the univ 
sity. Now that really would be something. 














Wells is dean of Duke Chapel and research pro 
fessor of Christian ethics at Duke Divinity Sc 
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Courtney Shives T’66 is known in 
South Carolina as the man who 
helped revitalize downtown Greenville. 
It began in 1980, when he returned 
to his hometown after teaching college 
statistics in Montana. In partnership 
with a Charlotte architect, he began 
renovating the first of five buildings. 
“Most people thought | was crazy,” 
he said, but today, developers are 
pouring money into the area. 





Courtney is interested in Duke’s 
developments, too. When he learned 
about plans to build the Doris Duke 
Center in the Sarah P. Duke Gardens— 
a place he remembers fondly from 

his school days—Courtney was so 
impressed that he offered his support 
and later joined the Gardens Advisory 
Board. When Duke built its new 
museum, he started directing his giving 
there as well. “It feels good to see 
the Doris Duke Center and the Nasher 
Museum and know that in some 
small way | can help make beautiful 
things happen at Duke.” 


Courtney established three charitable 
remainder unitrusts to support the 
gardens, the museum, and the men’s 
basketball program. He can add to 
his trusts whenever it makes sense 
for him financially, and he will receive 
income from each trust for the rest 


of his life. 


There are many ways to invest in your 

Duke interests through a life income gift, 
bequest, or some other tax-wise gift plan. 
To explore options, please contact: 












DUKE UNIVERSITY Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive 

4 Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 

Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 

Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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Engineering by the numbers 


Between 
the Lines 


or better or for worse—largely for 

worse—the detainee camp at Guan- 

tanamo Bay has been a newsmaker. 

Over the last few months, European 
leaders sharpened their calls to shut down 
the detention center. Several prisoners 
committed suicide. And the Supreme 
Court ruled that detainees couldn’t be 
subjected to military tribunals. 

Given its resonance and relevance, we 
knew we had a worthy cover subject in 
the law school’s Guantanamo Bay clinic. 
Then we learned of another Duke connec- 
tion, Chris Sims 95. Sims, who provided 
some photographs for the story, works for the 
Center for Documentary Studies. As a 
student, he ventured into rural North Car- 
olina to document Catholic seminarians 
ministering to a growing Latino presence. 

Later, Sims worked as a photo archivist 
at the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum 
in Washington. “What I found interesting 
was that, even with the breadth of photo- 
graphs in the archive, some images were 
never made, saved, or recovered.” He was 
pained, he says, when visitors would ask 
about their grandparents’ Eastern Euro- 
pean shtetl, and no documentation was 
available—as if history, as well as the 
place itself, had evaporated. 

In conceiving his own project, he de- 
cided to focus on images of war beyond 
the battlefield, such as military bases and 
military families. After two and a half years 
working to get permission, he visited 
Guantanamo Bay in January. There he was 
drawn to the lives of the American troops, 
portrayed through details like miniature 
golf, fast-food outlets, and a post office 
curiously equipped with aromatherapy 
candles. He shot some 1,200 digital images; 
military officials compelled him to erase 
four, presumably because they revealed 
something about security arrangements. 

Sims says what struck him most was a 
strange incongruity—a place that at once 
felt very familiar, including the requisite 
Starbucks, and very otherworldly. It’s the 
sort of incongruity that, documented 
through images, can give context and 
meaning to history. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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Quad Quotes 


“This is, as far as we’ve 
seen, the best market for 
college grads since the 
dot-com years.” 


—Sheila Curran, Fannie Mitchell 
Executive Director of Duke’s 
Career Center, in USA Today 


“Direct talks were crucial in 
getting Libya to change its 
ways, because that’s how 
Qaddafi became convinced 
that if he did policy change, 
we would not do regime 
change. The lesson here is 
that while it’s useful to have 
force as a backdrop, this is 
really a story of serious di- 
plomacy’s success.” 
—Bruce Jentleson, professor 
of public-policy studies and a 
former State Department offi- 
cial, on the restoration of full 
diplomatic relations with Libya 
after leader Muammar Gaddafi 
gave up nuclear weapons 


programs, in The Christian 
Science Monitor 


“The Da Vinci Code is fic- 

tion. Shall I say it again? 
The Da Vinci Code is a piece 

of fiction.” 

—Richard B. Hays, George 
Washington Ivey Professor of 
New Testament at Duke 
Divinity School, during a well- 
attended campus forum on the 
novel and movie 


“Apparently the prisoners 
detested going on the tread- 
mill, but now people pay a 
lot of money to do the same 
thing and happily waste 
electricity in the process.” 


—Steven Vogel, James B. Duke 
Professor of biology, on the 
19th-century British practice of 
forcing prison inmates to walk 
on treadmills to generate power, 
an idea Scottish scientists are 
hoping to apply to generate 
electricity in modern-day gyms, 
in The Times of London 


“Here’s the bad news: You 
are in no danger of living to 


see a world that is not in 
need of improvement. If you 
should wake up someday to 
find that universal human 
perfection has broken out, 
call me and I'll refund your 
tuition. Here’s the good 
news: Though you won’t 
achieve perfection, you can 
live so as to make things bet- 
ter, if you have the intention 
to do so and take a proper 
reckoning of your powers.” 


—President Richard H. 
Brodhead to graduating seniors, 
during the 2006 baccalaureate 

ceremony in Duke Chapel 


“Tt was easy for me. It was 
the longest sleep I had since 
the kids were born.” 


—Lynda Ivey, a former patient 
at Duke Hospital, ona 
successful nine-hour surgery 
to transplant one of her 
kidneys into her two-and-a- 
half-year-old son, in the 
Jamestown [N.C.] News 


“T anticipate that, within a 
very short number of years, 
students will be coming to 
the university with cell 
phones that are MP3 play- 
ers, that can store 80 hours 
of video, and that are ubiq- 
uitously connected to the 
wireless network of the 
campus. At that point, we 
; % 
won’t have to pay for these 
devices.” 
—Julian Lombardi, assistant 
vice president for academic 
services and technology 
support, on Duke’s decision 
to scale back its iPod 


initiative, in The Chronicle 
of Higher Education 


“T think it makes sense 
from a religious standpoint 
because it takes care of 
God’s earth.” 


—Sophomore Megan 
Moskop, on Duke Divinity 
School’s new Refectory Café, 





which emphasizes recycling 
reducing waste, and usin 
local food suppliers, ? 
Raleigh’s News & Observe 


“People will hesitate before 
they go to a neurosurgeon. 
We can’t exist like that as 
a society.” 
—Tim Dodd, executive directo 
of Duke’s Center for Academi 
Integrity, on the potentia 
impact of what he sees a 
a rise in students’ lying 0 
academic résumés, in The De 
Moines Registé 
“When I was a paperboy, 
we would what we called 
‘doorknob.’ You would wal 
up to the door and put the 


paper in the storm door. 
Here, it’s just a yellow 

J y 
\plastic bag at the bottom 





“It’s like letting CEOs bet 


on a race when they know 


who the winner will be.” 


option 


exec 





“The most important thing 
to understand is that climate 
change is like a budget defi- 
cit. The day of reckoning 
will come, and the sooner 
we begin to reverse course 
the better and less painful it 


will be.” 


“Nation by nation, labora- 
tory by laboratory, regula- 
tion by regulation, we are 
still trying to figure out who 


‘owns’ the genome, what 
the owners actually own, 
and how best to balance the 
pursuit of knowledge and 
the allocation of rewards.” 


“Even if you favor the death 
penalty, you should be wor- 
ried about the execution of 
Jerry Conner.” 


“T would like to look back 
fifty years from now and say, 
‘This was a bad moment for 
Duke, but it was also a 
starting point for progres- 
sing as a university.’ ” 


July-August 2006 
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Darwin v. 
Intelligent Design 


With the recent “In Defense 
of Darwin” article [March- 
April 2006] in addition to 
the “Evidence of Evolution” 
article that appeared in Sep- 
tember-October 1999, Duke 
Magazine has emphasized 
one side of the controversy. 
However, notwithstanding 
the arguments and opinions 
of attorney [Eric Rothschild 
’89| and Judge Jones in the 
Kitzmiller v. Dover Area 
School District case, there are 
many who still believe that 
the “theory” (hypothesis) of 
macro-evolution (molecules 
to man)—as distinguished 
from micro-evolution (vari- 





ations of shapes, sizes, color- 
ation, and traits within the 
same kind, genus, or species) 
—is no more, and perhaps 
less, demonstrated by em- 
pirical or other proofs than 
Intelligent Design and that 
a fair and balanced presen- 
tation of each of these con- 
cepts is warranted both in- 
tellectually as well as legally. 
William J. Alsentzer Jr. 64, 
JED 266 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Regarding your article “In 
Defense of Darwin,” I do 
not think Duke University 
was established as a secular 
university. James B. Duke, in 
the Indenture to Establish 
Duke University, stated that 
the central building should 
be a church, a great towering 
church, which would domi- 
nate all the surrounding 
buildings, because such an 
edifice would be bound to 
have a profound influence on 
the spiritual life of the young 
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men and women who come 
here. | suggest that James B. 
Duke would have preferred 
a university magazine with 
scholarly discourses support- 
ing God as the maker of 
Heaven and Earth and all 
things visible and invisible. 
While ruminating on this 
and other Duke matters, if 
James B. Duke were alive, | 
doubt an Islamic study cen- 
ter [“Centering on Islamic 
Studies,” March-April 2006] 
at the university would have 
a high priority. 
A. Ray Bottoms ’56 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 


...“In Defense of Darwin” 
opened my eyes to some of 
the arguments that have 
been proposed against Intel- 
ligent Design and its support 
or lack thereof as a science. 
I also appreciated Matt Cart- 
mill’s statement that, although 
evolution can’t explain life’s 
beginnings, ID is merely say- 
ing that I don’t have an 
explanation, so there must 
be an intelligent designer. 
My argument as a physi- 
cian trained in the treat- 
ment and cure of the human 
body is that no amount of 
random change or coinci- 
dences can logically explain 
the complexity of any bio- 
logical organism beyond the 
one-celled amoeba, much 
less explain the human 
body. I agree that there are 
imperfections in the human 
body, and I agree that reli- 
gion and faith must and do 
play a role in this and any 
debate where there is a lack 
of evidence on both sides. 
Yes, I believe in a Biblical 
view of creation. Although 
there is no tangible evi- 


dence like a fossil that has 
God's handprint on it, | 
strongly feel that ID better 
explains the complexity of 
life than random evolution. 
I think the travesty of this 
whole debate is the fact that 
proponents of evolution are 
also served by religious con- 
victions, but pretend that 
they are not. Neither evo- 
lution nor ID can be proven 
or disproven.... 

If by logical reason, one 
cannot explain the complex- 
ity of life and the interaction 
of several life systems that 
would have had to evolve at 
the exact same moment, why 
not be open to the idea that 
maybe there was a designer? 
Why not allow schools/sci- 
entists/students/clergy/parents 
to say, “Look, evolution has 
its holes, and many believe 
that another explanation may 
be an intelligent designer?” 
Why are so many afraid of the 
debate? My only explanation 
is that they are afraid there 
actually may be a Creator. 


Chris Duggar ’94 
Montgomery, Alabama 


“In Defense of Darwin” was 
excellent. | very much en- 
joyed your description of the 
Dover case straight “from 
the horse’s mouth,” being 
pleased to find that a Duke 
alumnus was at the head of 
the legal effort. However, 
your discussion of the public 
support for creationism and 
the attitude of the political 
organization currently in 
power was upsetting to read... 
I am aware that too few 
people understand the na- 
ture of the scientific 
process.... But to have you 
confirm my suspicion that 


the politicians currently in 
power consider scientists as 
adversaries who use their 
label of expert for nothing 
other than to advance their 
own political agenda is truly 
disturbing. | usually hold 
hope that those in power 
acknowledge that there are 
some fundamentals that have 
to be obeyed, and that such 
things are taken into account 
when decisions are made. 
Your indication that those 
in power feel free to advance 
their own goals with no re- 
gard to foundations provided 
by academia is frightening. 
John Kozacil 
Instructor, Duke zoology 
department, 1980-8] 
Mariemont, Ohic 


Belafonte Resonates 


I am very proud that Harry 
Belafonte was invited to 
give the keynote address for 
Duke’s Martin Luther King 
Jr. celebration [“Belafonte 
Uplifts, Angers,” March- 
April 2006]. It is heartening 
that he received frequent ap- 
plause and a standing ova- 
tion. | have had the great 
pleasure and honor of sharing 
a platform with Harry Bela- 
fonte in New York City, an: 
I admire his commitment, 
integrity, and courage. 

The article points out 
that the Duke Conservativ 
Union “took out an ad in 
The Chronicle contrasting 
King’s calls for unity and 
civility with Belafonte’s crit 
icisms of Bush adminis- 
tration members.” Obvi- 
ously the Conservative 
Union is not familiar with 
King’s speech at Riverside 
Church in New York City 





on April 4, 1967, when he 
said: “I knew that I could 
never again raise my voice 
against the violence of the 
oppressed in the ghettos 
without having first spoken 
clearly to the greatest pur- 
veyor of violence in the 
world today—my own gov- 


ernment.” He went on to 


speak at length about the 
war in Vietnam, saying 
America’s soul “can never 
be saved so long as it 
destroys the deepest hopes 


of men the world over.” 


Jane Morgan Franklin ’55 
Montclair, New Jersey 


K Going Corporate 





Though the issue may seem 


trivial compared to Duke’s 
current lacrosse woes, as 
alumni, we have a strong 
negative reaction to Coach 
K’s television ads, which, we 


contend, reflect no credit 


on him or the university. Re- 
gardless of his motives or the 
disposition of the fees, the 
appearance of impropriety 
is unmistakable. He is using 
his squeaky-clean reputa- 
tion ... to shill on national 
television for commercial 
ventures, only one of which 
(the Steve Nash video) is 
related to his field of ac- 
knowledged expertise. It’s 
cheesy and crass behavior, 
and it becomes downright 
tacky when the commercials 
are repeatedly shown during 
Duke basketball games. We 
are unaware of any other 
coach of a major sport so 
blatantly hawking a com- 
mercial product during a 
major national collegiate 
sports tournament. 

Rival coaches may com- 





plain to the 
NCAA that 
this is an 
improper 
recruiting 
technique, 
and some 
members 

of the 
university 
community may suggest 
that Duke should not sanc- 
tion such behavior. In our 
opinion, the best solution is 
for Coach K simply to exit 
the advertising business and 
stop embarrassing himself 
and the university. 

Can you imagine Rey- 
nolds Price on TV shilling 
for Random House? Or the 
dean of the Chapel touting 
Lehman Bros.? Or President 
Brodhead puffing Burger 
King? Of course not; and 
neither can they. How isa 
coach of Duke’s “scholar- 
athletes” any different? Per- 
haps, the scholar-athletes 
should be allowed to shill 
likewise or receive compen- 
sation from the coach, as 
they have been obviously 
instrumental to his success. 


John D. Johnston Jr. 54, L’56 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Paul C. Parker’54, M.A.T. ’57 
Gainesville, Florida 


Michael Zirkle 


Campus Construction 





The article covering the 
“construction boom” at 
Duke was remarkable in 
that it resembled a sanitized 
PR real-estate spread rather 
than evenhanded criticism. 
What the article did reveal 
was that recent design of 
new projects hardly mirrors 
the image Duke endeavors 





to project— 
that of a 
compre- 
hensively 
progressive 
institution. 
Part of that 
menu should 
also have 
included cut- 
ting-edge architecture, not 
the stodgy neo-traditional 
buildings which have been 
added to the mix. In the 
world of academic archi- 
tecture, replicating tradi- 
tional styles went out long 
ago at the most traditional 
of universities, i.e., Harvard, 
Yale, Penn, etc. 

Duke’s only modern 
buildings either appear at 
the edge (Fox student cen- 
ter), or, as in the case of the 
Nasher Art Museum, are sit- 
uated in an obscure location, 
we might conjecture, so as to 
not “clash” with the Gothic. 
One of the most incompre- 
hensible decisions was to 
locate the student center at 
the far edge of West Cam- 
pus. How many students 
will make that journey by 
foot can only be a matter of 
speculation. Student centers 
are normally found at the 
center of the campus, not at 
the edge. There were some 
lost opportunities here; 
whether the blame rests on 
the administration or the 
donors can only be a matter 
of speculation. In any case, 
Duke will be saddled with 
some very mediocre archi- 
tecture for decades. 

Stanley Collyer 54 
author, Competing 
Globally in Architecture 
Competitions 

Louisville, Kentucky 


Editor’s note: The Lafe P. 
and Rita D. Fox Student 
Center, located between the 
Thomas F. Keller Center’s 
east and west wings, is 
intended to serve Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Business. 


I am dismayed that in an 
article titled “Stones, Bricks, 
and Mortar: Building for 
Success” [March-April 2006] 
the new Duke University 
School of Nursing building 
scheduled to open August 
2006 was not also featured. 
A faux pas on par with not 
memorializing Ozzie Davis’ 
death at this year’s Oscar 
ceremony. 
Catherine A. Caprio 
M.S.N. ’06 
Bahama, North Carolina 


I enjoyed “Stones, Bricks, 
and Mortar,” but was left 
with a feeling of, well, loss 
when I realized you did not 
include the new School of 
Nursing building.... This 
new building will finally 
unite the school under one 
roof. We are justifiably 
proud of our new building 
and | am sure I will not be 
the first or last to point out 
this “oops” on the map. 
Thank you for providing 
an excellent bimonthly read. 


Connie B. Bishop B.S.N. 75 
Gibsonville, North Carolina 


Editor’s note: The story 
focused on buildings completed 
by the time of publication. 


CORRECTION: In 
Gallery (May-June 2006), 
the name of Europa’s father 
was misstated. He was King 


Agenor of Tyre in Phoenicia. 


July-August 2006 
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Chris Hildreth 


Franklin at Graduation: 
Work for the Good of Society 






n his May 14 commencement address, John Hope Franklin 
Hon. ’98 advised graduates to take time to improve society 
_ and, in particular, to assist the nation’s schools and help com- 
bat racism. “The community and the nation need you to use 
your energies and talents to assist our government and the peo- 
ple as they work for the good of society,” Franklin said. 

Of the schools, he said, “You know the scenario as well as 
anyone: ungovernable students, rampant gangs, drug and alco- 
hol abuse extending below the middle schools, an over-emphasis 
on athletics and an under-emphasis on serious study and academ- 
ic achievement.” 

Franklin also noted a resurgence of racism in this country and 
urged graduates to fight against it. “What better way for you to 
take on your role as responsible, mature citizens than to insist 
that the American ideal of equality of race, sex, religion, and 
ethnic groups be adhered to, because that idea was bought and 
paid for by all Americans, regardless of race,” he said, prompting 
applause from the audience. 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


Under sunny skies, Duke awarded more than 4,000 under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional degrees at the Sunday morn- 
ing ceremony in Wallace Wade Stadium. It was the university’s 
154th commencement. For the first time, commencement 
speakers stood against a backdrop of six tall, faux Gothic towers 
decorated with flags from the university’s nine schools. 

Despite the recent media scrutiny related to the lacrosse inci- 
dent, little was unusual about this year’s commencement except 
for the new backdrop and an increased number of reporters and 
cameras. A handful of graduates also wore the numbers 13 and 
45 on their mortarboards, in support of indicted lacrosse players 
Collin Finnerty and Reade Seligmann, who wore those numbers 
on their jerseys. 

President Richard H. Brodhead awarded honorary degrees to 
Steven Chu, a physics professor and Nobel Prize winner; Martin 
Eakes, founder and CEO of the community-development organ- 
ization Self-Help; Nina Totenberg, a broadcast journalist with 
National Public Radio; and James Wyngaarden, professor emer- 
itus of medicine at Duke and former director of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Brodhead introduced Franklin, James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of history, as someone who not only “virtually founded 
the study of African-American history,” but also embodied the 
value of “using knowledge in service to the common good.” 
Franklin, ninety-one, is considered a leading figure in the field 
of African-American history, American race relations, and 
Southern history. 

The student speaker, senior Yazan Kopty, has lived in the 
United States, Jordan, Belgium, and the United Arab Emirates 
and spent last summer interviewing Palestinian refugees. After 
graduation, he will go to Cambodia on a Hart Fellowship. Kopty 
talked about his memories of Duke: mistakenly taking the 
Robertson bus to Chapel Hill instead of East Campus (“I did 
that twice”), chatting with friends on the Chapel steps, and “the 
good, the bad, and the basketball.” Like Franklin, he urged the 
graduates to use their educations to make the world a better 
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place. He said he has spent his entire life 
negotiating difficult terrain and knows how 
uncomfortable that is. 

“T also know it is rewarding and powerful 
and, most of all, necessary,” he said. “None 
of us were born into an equal or balanced 
world. While we are the lucky ones, we are 
all in this together. Indeed, this is the chal- 
lenge of the global era.” 


For a transcript or to listen 
to excerpts of Franklin’s speech: 


www.dukenews.duke.edu 


Dividends for Durham 


uke’s total economic impact on the 
city and county of Durham is esti- 
mated at $3.2 billion a year, accord- 
ing to a new study. 

The study—the fourth of its kind—found 
that local spending by the university, its stu- 
dents, and visitors during the 2004-05 fiscal 
year amounted to $1.6 billion. The impact 
of that spending, however, is at least twice 
that amount, or about $3.2 billion, the study 
found, because each dollar is spent at least 
once more before it leaves the local economy. 

The first study, in 1997, estimated the uni- 
versity’s economic impact at $1.9 billion. 
The last study, in 2003, pegged the impact 
at $2.6 billion. “Universities are communi- 
ties that do more than spend money, and 
their hometowns are more than assembla- 
ges of stores and shops,” President Richard 
H. Brodhead told the Greater Durham 
Chamber of Commerce in presenting the 
results. “Still, it is important to take stock of 
all positive aspects of the Duke-Durham 
relationship, including Duke’s significant 
financial impact.” 

Added Durham Mayor William Bell, 
“While the relationship between Durham 
and Duke goes far beyond dollars and cents, 
measuring that aspect of the relationship is 
a good step toward understanding and ap- 
preciating how important the university 
and the city are to each other.” 

The study, which uses government figures 
and other data and models to measure Duke’s 
impact on Durham, was conducted by 
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Duke’s Office of Public Affairs, with help 
from the Greater Durham Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Durham Convention and 
Visitors Bureau. 

The report reveals that some 15 percent 
of Durham County residents who are em- 
ployed work at Duke. The university is the 
area’s largest private employer, and more 
than half of its 37,026 employees live in 
Durham County. 

Other highlights include findings that 
Duke students spent about $92.5 million off 
campus and that the Duke health system 
provided $46 million in uncompensated 
medical care, primarily to Durham County 
residents. 





Law Students Defend Marchers 


he law school’s Children’s Educatior 
Law Clinic, together with the North 
Carolina Justice Center in Raleigh 
successfully represented two of thirty 
high-school students suspended from schoo 
for ten days after they participated in a stu 
dent protest of changes to immigratior 
laws. As a result, all of the students whc 
participated in the protest were permittec 
to return to school. 

“What was so remarkable to me was hov 
principled the protest was,” says Amy Ed 
wards, one of the students in the law clini 
who worked on the case. “This was not 
bunch of kids playing hooky or causin 
mayhem. These students walked out of th 
school calmly and quietly. They marche 
for ten miles—all the way to the courthous 
and back—and, even after they were su 
pended, the very next day they were o 
there marching again. 

“T felt very fortunate to be involved i 
this case. It was a great reminder of why 
came to law school.” 

On March 29, 2006, a group of Hispanj 
students at Smithfield-Selma High Scho 
in Smithfield, North Carolina, organized 
school walkout in concert with the natio 
wide movement to protest the propos 





changes to federal immigration laws, includ- 

ing a change that would make it a criminal 
offense to assist an illegal immigrant. The 
students walked out of school in the middle 
of the day and marched to the courthouse, 
displaying signs expressing their views. The 
students left the campus between classes, 
did not disrupt activities at school, and 
missed two class periods, according to law- 
school officials. The principal of the school 
stated that he told the students not to leave, 
but that they did so anyway. As a result, he 
| issued ten-day suspensions for all of them. 
One student initially came forward wanting 
to challenge the legality of the suspensions. 
The clinic wrote the principal, alleging that 
the suspension had violated the student’s 
‘constitutional rights. In response, the prin- 
cipal allowed the student to return to school. 
‘Hearing of that student’s success, a second 
student came forward to ask for legal repre- 
‘sentation. At that point, the clinic and the 
justice center began preparing a lawsuit 
alleging due-process and First Amendment 
violations. Upon being threatened with the 
lawsuit, the school officials agreed to end 
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the suspensions of all thirty students who 
had been affected. 

| “T found the decision to suspend the stu- 
dents for that length of time truly ironic,” 
says Jane Wettach, director of the law clinic. 
“In tenth-grade civics, the students are sup- 
posed to learn about the roles that citizens 
can take in promoting or inhibiting change 
through political action and participate in 
civic life, politics, and government. For the 
students to be severely punished for doing 
exactly that is not only shortsighted but 
counterproductive. In my view, the school 


missed a golden teaching moment.” 
i 


Summer Reading for Frosh 











his year, all incoming first-year stu- 
dents will read My Sister’s Keeper, the 
story of a teenager who was genetic- 
ally engineered to be a bone-marrow 
Jonor for her older sister, who has leukemia. 
Students in the Class of 2010 will receive 
a copy of the book this summer and are ex- 
rected to read it before orientation in Au- 








MY SISTER’S KEEPER 


a novel 


“This beautifully crafted novel will grab 
readers with its stunning topic.” 
—People 





gust, when they will discuss it in small 
groups. Ryan Lombardi, assistant dean of 
students and chairman of the summer read- 
ing selection committee, says that the novel, 
written by Jodi Picoult, was chosen because 
it is likely to spark discussions among stu- 
dents about medical ethics, parental decision- 
making, and issues of privacy and family re- 
sponsibility. 

“It really supports what we’re trying to do 
with this program, which is to stimulate dis- 
cussion among students,” he says. “The book 
is very rich.” 

In the novel, the main character, Anna 
Fitzgerald, is conceived as a genetically per- 
fect match to keep her older, ill sister, Kate, 
alive. When Kate needs a kidney transplant, 
Anna, now thirteen, begins to question her 
role in the family and sues her parents for 
the medical rights to her own body. The 
book explores the relationships among the 
family members, including Anna’s mother, 
who gave up a law practice to be a stay-at- 
home mom; her father, who wavers be- 
tween choosing sides; and her troubled and 
ignored older brother. 

Now in its fifth year, Duke’s summer read- 
ing assignment is aimed at providing an 
early taste of the university’s intellectual 
climate and at fostering a sense of commu- 
nity among incoming students. Last year, 
first-year students read The Kite Runner, a 
fictional story of a young Afghan boy who is 
raised by his father in Kabul until they flee 
Afghanistan and end up in California. 

A twelve-member committee comprising 


students and faculty and staff members 
began meeting in October and considered 
seventy nominations. For the first time, the 
committee used results from an online sur- 
vey in making their decision, Lombardi 
says. The other finalists were The Namesake 
by Jhumpa Lahiri, The Spirit Catches You and 
You Fall Down by Anne Fadiman, and King 
Leopold’s Ghost by Adam Hochschild. 


Fuqua Goes Green - 





he Fuqua School of Business has made 

a commitment to purchase renewable 

energy certificates to offset 100 per- 

cent of its electricity use, making it 
one of the first business schools in the coun- 
try to independently purchase 100 percent 
of its energy in this way. 

Renewable energy certificates are credits 
that individuals, institutions, or businesses 
can buy to compensate for the amount of 
nonrenewable, greenhouse-gas-emitting fos- 
sil fuels—such as coal, oil, and natural gas— 
used in their vehicles, homes, offices, or 
other facilities. 

Buying the certificates helps subsidize the 
cost for a wind farm, solar farm, or other 
renewable energy producer to generate an 
equivalent amount of clean energy and put 
it back into the national power grid. Al- 
though Fuqua will not actually change its 
source of electricity, the school’s purchase of 
renewable energy credits, which will begin 
this summer, will help support the use of 
alternative energy sources in areas of the 
country where they are more widely avail- 
able for general use. 

Fuqua will purchase its renewable energy 
certificates through a larger agreement that 
Duke has established with Sterling Planet, a 
company that works with businesses to off- 
set their conventional energy use with re- 
newable energy. 

The purchase was proposed and organ- 
ized by members of Fuqua’s student govern- 
ment and Energy Club. The Pratt School of 
Engineering and the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences have also 
purchased renewable energy credits through 
Sterling Planet. 
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UPDATE 


“the iPod iDea,” Duke Magazine, 
September October 2005 


ast year Duke Magazine examined the effects 
of the university's revolutionary giveaway 
of iPods to first-year students the previous 
fall. According to administrators, Duke had 
initiated the experiment—providing a free iPod to 
each incoming first-year student as part of what would 
become the Duke Digital Initiative—as a means of 
enhancing its curriculum using new technologies. The 
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ensuing media coverage raised a number of questions: 

Was the iPod a legitimate educational device, or simply 
a public-relations tool? Were the devices used for aca- 
demic purposes, or mostly for students’ entertainment? 

Administrators acknowledged that the experiment 
was a work in progress. They announced that, in the 
second year, distribution of iPods would happen ona 
course-specific basis. Those students enrolled in courses 
that required the devices received one free of charge. 

Now moving into its third year, the initiative has 
been further refined. This year, students who enroll in 
courses that make use of iPods will be allowed to pur- 
chase the devices from Duke at a deeply discounted 
price of $99. The university will also loan iPods to indi- 
viduals not interested in buying them. 

Administrators continue to be excited about the 
program, and with good reason. The number of courses 
that used the devices last semester was forty-seven, 
up from nineteen the previous spring. 

“We're revolutionizing the concept of portable media 
recorders/players such as iPods and other portable 
computing devices as essential pieces of student 
equipment, just like textbooks,” says Julian Lombardi, 
assistant vice president of academic services and tech- 
nology support. He adds that the university is working 
to deliver content that is compatible with a range of 
digital devices, not just iPods. 

National media coverage of the digital initiative may 
have died down for now, but the message on campus 
is still the same: Make way for emerging technologies. 
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CAMP Us 


“It’s important as students and future busi- 
ness leaders that we support environmental 
sustainability,” says Matthew Meares M.B.A. 
06, who led the development of Fuqua’s 
program. “Business leaders need to know 
how to operate in an environmentally cor- 
rect manner, and this is a solid first step 
toward that.” 


Little Admissions Impact 
from Lacrosse 


M™&, fficials at Duke expect 2006 to be 
A among the most selective years on 
| record for undergraduate admissions, 
W despite the extensive media cover- 
age of the men’s lacrosse program. Accord- 
ing to Christoph Guttentag, dean of under- 
graduate admissions, Duke admitted only 
21 percent of applicants, its lowest percent- 
age ever. The number of applications this 
year was almost 19,400, exceeding last year’s 
total—itself a record—by 1,300. The enter- 
ing class also will be Duke’s most ethnically 
diverse, with the proportion of students of 
color increasing to 40 percent from last year’s 
record of 37 percent. 

In a memo to provost Peter Lange, Gutten- 
tag said that as measured by strength of cur- 
riculum, grades, test scores, recommenda- 
tions and interviews, extracurricular activi- 
ties, and essays the new class will equal last 
year’s as Duke’s strongest ever in terms of 


overall quality. 
Noting that the recent controversy in- 


volving the men’s lacrosse team “unfolded 
just as applicants were deciding where to 
attend college next year,” Guttentag said he 
expected that the percentage of students 
accepting an offer of admission would drop, 
and it did: from 43 percent last year to 40 to 
41 percent. But, he added, that level falls 
within the usual range of between 40 percent 
and 44 percent for Duke’s admissions “yield.” 

“Under the circumstances, it is a confir- 
mation of Duke’s enduring reputation that 
our yield this year remains within that 
range,” Guttentag wrote. According to the 
latest statistics, the university is seeing a 
roughly 5 percent decrease in the percent- 
age of both white and African-American 
students accepting offers of admission, but 
no decrease among Latino and Asian stu- 
dents. Among the top 300 applicants, the 
percentage enrolling at Duke is about the 
same as last year’s. Enrollment increases 
among international students are expected. 

As a result of the slight decrease in yield, 
Guttentag says he anticipates enrolling about 
125 more students than expected from the 
waiting list to fill the 1,665 places in the 
class that will enter this fall. 

Saying he has not received much feed- 
back from admitted students about the la- 
crosse situation, Guttentag speculates that 
the intense news coverage “probably caused 
some students to have second thoughts 
about coming here.” He says the admissions 
office will participate in research over the 
summer to learn more about the factors 
affecting student decisions. 








Lacrosse Program Reinstated 


he Duke men’s lacrosse program will 
resume this fall under a strict new 
standard of behavior drafted by the 
players, including stronger adminis- 
trative oversight of the program, President 
Richard H. Brodhead announced June 5. 
The news came exactly two months after 
he suspended the team’s season following 
allegations of rape at an off-campus team 
party on March 13. Three members of the 
team have been indicted; the other forty- 
| four members have been exonerated. 
_ Brodhead said in a letter e-mailed to the 
Duke community, “Though it did not con- 
firm the worst allegations against this team, 
the Coleman Committee [a faculty com- 
mittee chaired by Duke Law School Pro- 
Fe ssor James Coleman] documented a history 
of irresponsible conduct that this university 
cannot allow to continue.” 

“As I wrestled with this issue, I decided that 
Duke should only resume men’s lacrosse if 
we made a clear statement of the conduct 
we expect of the players going forward; if 
the players made a commitment to live by 
Bihese expectations; and if we had a strong 
oversight mechanism to monitor the situa- 
tion. These conditions have now been met 
to my satisfaction.” 

Under the lacrosse team’s new behavioral 
tandards, violations will include underage 
rinking, disorderly conduct, and harassment. 
inimum penalties include counseling and 
community service for a first offense; a three- 

















game suspension for a second offense; and a 
season-long suspension for a third offense. 
Failure to notify the head coach and athlet- 
ics director of a violation within twenty- 
four hours will result in immediate suspen- 
sion from the team. The coach and the ath- 
letics director can impose alternative or 
stricter penalties. 

The university plans to conduct a nation- 
al search for a permanent head coach, ac- 
cording to athletics director Joe Alleva. He 
has named Kevin Cassese ’03, a former AIL 
America lacrosse player and captain of the 
2003 Duke lacrosse team, as the interim 
coach. He returned to Duke as an assistant 
coach in July 2005. 

In his letter, Brodhead also announced 
changes in the oversight of athletics. Brod- 
head will assume direct responsibility for 
overseeing the athletics department. He will 
also ask Provost Peter Lange to include a 
senior member of the athletics department 
on Lange’s Undergraduate Leadership Group 
“to overcome any separation of academics, 
athletics, and student life,” and he will pro- 
pose changes to the Athletics Council “to 
ensure that we have the means to monitor 
successfully the policies and practices in 
athletics.” 

Brodhead noted that some “have ques- 
tioned whether Division I athletics has a 
place at a school as academically strong as 
Duke. I would reply that if it isn’t easy to get 
the balance right, it’s also not clear that the 
task is impossible. I would rather work to 
put athletic goals in proper relation to our 





Time to regroup: men’s 
lacrosse team, pictyred 
during last year’s 
contest agai 
Bellarmine Univer: 





Jon Gardiner 


academic mission than to ‘solve’ the prob- 
lem by throwing out half of the equation.” 

On April 5, Brodhead announced the sus- 
pension of the lacrosse season and appoin- 
ted five committees to address issues raised 
by the March 13 incident. Three of the com- 
mittees have completed their work. A fourth 
committee is now assessing the campus cul- 
ture and working to clarify the standards of 
behavior expected for all Duke students, 
including when students are off-campus. 
The committee is expected to submit its 
initial report by December 1. 

The fifth committee, which will advise 
the president and trustees, is co-chaired by 
two former Duke trustees: Wilhelmina Reu- 
ben-Cooke 67, who was among the first 
African-American students admitted to Duke 
and is now provost of the University of the 
District of Columbia; and businessman Roy 
Bostock ’62, who chairs the Partnership for 
a Drug-Free America. 

Brodhead noted, “The current crisis gives 
Duke an opportunity to ‘step up’ and take a 
leadership position on issues of broad con- 
cern in American education.” 

“None of us is free from the liability to 
ert: That’s why we need education,” he con- 
tinued. “To make a mistake, to recognize it 
as such, and to take responsibility for mak- 
ing a change might be said to be the essence 
of education. That is the opportunity now 
available to our team.” 


www.dukenews.duke.edu/mmedia/ 
features /lacrosse_incident/ 
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Collaborative Composition 


tudents in the Duke music depart- 
ment’s graduate composition pro- 
gram are typically required to fulfill a 
teaching assistantship—presenting 
lectures in undergraduate classrooms, guid- 
ing discussions, and leading ear-training, 
sight-singing, and keyboard-skills labs. 


But for composer Carl Schimmel, a grad- 
uate student who plans to complete his dis- 
sertation next year, the experience of working 
with undergraduates has been a little more 
personal. 

Under a new research assistantship, he 
spent the spring semester working one-on- 
one with musician Peter Dong ’09 to com- 
pose a flute solo for Dong to perform. 


SYLLABUS 


GER 173/ENG 146/LIT 151E: Fairy Tales: Grimms to Disney 


airy tales take the world 
inside us and push it into 
the outside world, so we're 
really looking at ourselves,’ 
says Frank L. Borchardt, a professor of 
Germanic languages and literature 
who teaches “Fairy Tales: Grimms to 
Disney.” In “Beauty and the Beast,” 
for example, the Beast’s repulsive exte- 
rior reflects his inner anguish. His even- 
tual transformation represents self- 
realization and redemption , themes 
that have permeated fairy tales for 
generations. 

“Beauty and the Beast” transmits 
the most important moral in the fairy- 
tale genre, according to Borchardt: “to 
have a good heart.” Although good- 
ness is usually rewarded with love, 
wealth, or power, “wickedness is very 
severely punished,” he says. There's 
“lots of sadism and violence, lots of 
dismemberment’ in fairy tales. 

Although many of his students have 
grown up with Walt Disney versions of 
these stories, Borchardt reintroduces 
his students to the heroes and heroines, 
mischief-makers and evildoers of their 
childhood in the original, tried-and- 
true versions. “My approach is wildly 
old-fashioned.’ 

He challenges his students to ex- 
plore various versions and interpreta- 
tions of the classic tales by contrasting 
modern critiques and retellings with 
classic Grimm brothers fairy tales, 
arguably the most influential works 
of the genre. 

The Grimms “brought prestige to 
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this literature,’ says Borchardt. The 
brothers collected fables and folk tales 
from around the world and compiled 
them into one comprehensive com- 
pilation, The Complete Grimm’ Fairy 
Tales, 210 stories in all. Many of the 
stories are cleaned up and Christian- 
ized versions of traditional folk tales, 
Borchardt says. 

Princesses and princes, frogs and 
wolves, witches and goblins have their 
place in every culture. Fairy tales tran- 
scend boundaries of language, space, 
and time to convey motifs and morals 
that speak to every society. Ultimately, 
Borchardt hopes that by taking his 
course, his students cultivate “an abid- 
ing affection for the stories and for 
this kind of storytelling from all over 
the world.’ 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 
Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces 


Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, 
The Complete Grimm‘ Fairy Tales 


Christopher Vogler, The Writer's 
Journey: Mythic Structure for Writers 


Stuart Voytilla, Myth and the Movies: 
Discovering the Mythic Structure of 50 
Unforgettable Films 


Professor 
Frank L. Borchardt is professor of Ger- 
manic languages and literature and 





professor of education. From 1983 to 
1997 he led the projects that produced 
the CALIS (Computer Assisted Lan- 
guage Instructional System) markup 
language for instructional exercises 
and its successor WinCALIS. He was 
executive director of the Computer 
Assisted Language Instructional 
Consortium (CALICO) and editor of the 
CALICO Journal from 1991 to 1997. He 
teaches language and literature in the 
German department and the occa- 
sional educational technologies semi- 
nar in the program in education. 


Assignments 

Weekly online postings 

Become an expert on three designated 
Grimm fairy tales 


Original fairy tale of 800-1,000 words 


Bound portfolio including all work 
from the course 


—Fmily Znamierowski 07 


After the two were introduced, Schim- 
mel presented a rough sketch of the piece 
he had in mind. Throughout the semester, 
he would occasionally show up at Dong’s 
flute lessons with fragments of the piece to 
talk about and work through. On his own 
time, Dong would make some progress on 
the piece and come back with suggestions. 
The collaborative process, he says, allowed 
him to stretch. “With this piece, I’ve encoun- 
tered some obstacles I’ve never seen before, 
with the leaps and the speed,” he says. 

Graduate composition students do not lack 
for work, typically building their portfolios 
by composing pieces for faculty performers 
and professional musicians, but Schimmel, 
too, benefited from having a student flutist on 
whom to test ideas. “The most successful 
composers know how to work effectively 
with performers and can respond imagina- 
tively to the constraints of each opportuni- 
ty,” says Scott Lindroth, Kevin D. Gorter 
Associate Professor of music and depart- 
ment chair. “Ideally, the so-called limita- 
tions of a particular situation can become a 
source of inspiration.” 

Dong says the things they worked on most 
were the pace and jumps from very high 
notes to very low notes. “On a piano or a 
computer you can pretty much skip around 
and do whatever you want,” he says. “With 
a wind instrument with keys, it’s a little bit 
different. 

“We worked very closely with the phras- 
ing, making sure that the phrases weren't 
too long, so I had a chance to take breaths.” 

Schimmel describes the completed work, 
yet untitled, as alternating “between a very} 
fast idea with a lot of repeated notes and 
leaps, and a more melodic and free-floatin 
slow theme.” He says it may be premiered a 
Duke during the coming year. 


Learning by Ear 





ral historian and audio artist Judit 
Sloan, along with her husband an 
collaborator, Warren Lehrer, em 
barked on a documentary project i 
Queens, New York, in 1999, that spanne 
four years and several media. The award 


winning project, Crossing the BLVD: Stran- 
gers, Neighbors, Aliens ina New America, ex- 
plored the lives of immigrants and refugees 
living in Queens through storytelling work- 
shops, extended interviews, and photographs. 

During a recent presentation at Duke’s 
Center for Documentary Studies, Sloan 
shared voices, stories, and images from the 
project. But she was not on campus simply 
to demonstrate her own work. She was also 
there to teach and converse with amateur 
documentary makers. As a guest lecturer 
with Hearing is Believing, CDS’s summer 
audio institute, she led a session on the 
topic of interviewing. 

The audio institute, now in its fourth 
year, teaches participants technical skills in 
audio documentary—for example, record- 
ing and editing techniques—but also pre- 
sents to them, according to CDS’s learning 
outreach director, Dawn Dreyer, “the holis- 
tic experience of collaborating with com- 
munities and the kind of relationships that 
are necessary to do documentary work.” 

It does that by giving students experience 
immersing themselves in the community. 
For the past two years, the institute, led by 
John Biewen, a correspondent-producer for 
American RadioWorks and an award-win- 
ning documentary maker himself, has teamed 
with Duke’s community affairs office and 
the Southwest Central Durham Quality of 
Life Project to come up with documentary 
story ideas so that students, who are only 
there for one week, can jump into their 
work immediately. The Quality of Life Pro- 
ject, supported by Duke, brings together res- 
idents, nonprofits, and businesses to address 
community issues. The documentary focus 
this year was on community issues as seen 


through the eyes of local businesses and 


nonprofits. 

Participants included anthropology in- 
structors, a library archivist, a medical doc- 
tor, local community organizers, and, says 
Dreyer, young people “who have heard 


[Public Radio International’s] This Ameri- 
_can Life.” The program kicked off with a bus 
_tour of Southwest Central Durham and an 


information session about Durham and the 
Quality of Life Project. Aspiring documen- 
tary makers were assigned subjects that 





On wings and pointe: The Paul Taylor Dance 
Company, which opened ADF’s 2006 season, 
performs Troilus and Cressida 


included a local hair salon, a woman who 
performs homeopathic medicine, and a 
woman living in a retirement community. 
The product was a series of short audio doc- 
umentaries, many from first-time producers. 

Participants benefited from formal ses- 
sions and presentations, as well as informal 
front-porch chats, with Sloan and Chris 
Brookes, an independent radio producer 
and experienced documentary maker. Ac- 
cording to Dreyer, Sloan was so excited by 





the project that she stayed for three days 
even though her presentation took only one. 
Producers like Sloan find “it is refreshing 
that we take audio so seriously,” Dreyer says. 
“A lot of people, when they think of docu- 
mentary work, think of video. 

“There is a lot of audio work out there that 
is complex enough, multi-layered enough, 
that it really deserves to have people sit and 
listen to it rather than catching it in the 
background while caught in traffic.” 
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aul Klee was born in 

Switzerland and studied 

in Munich, but it was only 

through his subsequent 
close friendship with the abstract 
artist Vasily Kandinsky that he be- 
came involved with the modern 
movement. In the 1920s, he taught 
at the influential Bauhaus school of art 
in Weimar and Dessau, where he was 
a dedicated teacher and theoretician. 

He fled Germany in 1933, return- 
ing to Switzerland. The drawing seen 
here was one of a series made in 
Dessau at the Bauhaus, and demon- 
strates his method of creating form 
from only essential lines. Fifteenth- 
century Italian art, cubism, African 
art, East Indian art, children’s art, and 
the art of the insane all fascinated 
him and influenced his work. 
Ausgang features a family on an 

outing: four human figures, 


in the center of the composition, and 
two pets, which appear in the lower 
left corner. With its intentionally 
formulated line, Ausgang demon- 
strates Klee’s characteristic geometric 
abstraction of the human figure 
infused with a wit and a feeling for 
family relationships. He establishes 
this interwoven family network 
through a rhythmic interpenetration 
of lines and shapes; the line between 
the smallest human figure in the 
lower left center of the composition 
and the larger figure beside it sug- 
gests a literal (physical), as well as a 
symbolic (emotional) representation 
of the bond between a child anda 
parent, probably the mother. 
Ausgang was given to Nancy 
Hanks ‘49, first head of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, by Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. It came to the muse- 
um as part of her bequest in 1983. 


Ausgang (Promenade), 1929, by Paul Klee. Pen and ink drawing, 30 x 45 centimeters. 
Bequest of Nancy Hanks ’49 





Sparking Art 


= Flags of hope: Bergman displays her work 





n display in the Smith Warehouse 
|) this spring were the works of nine 
Be ead students enrolled in “Image, Text, 

“we and Visual Poetics,” a class taught 
for the first time this semester. 

In the class, co-instructors Deborah Pope, 
professor of English, and Merrill Shatzman, 
associate professor of the practice of visual 
art, challenged students to explore the use 
of text through sculpture and other three- 
dimensional mediums. 

“Words acquire different layers of mean- 
ing when you think of a word as having 
more than a flat dimension,” Pope says. “We 
wanted to see if we could strike two things 
together and produce sparks.” 

Most of the students came to the class ex- 
perienced in either drawing or poetry. They 
worked on projects and exercises that merged 
the two “to bring out greater possibilities of 
meaning,” Pope says. One activity, for ex- 
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ew York artist Tamar to decipher its metaphors and con- 
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| Stone addresses sider its deeper meaning. 

women’s body Stone has a personal connection 
| images asviewed to her subject: She suffered from 


scoliosis as a child and had to wear 

a corset-like brace for many years. 
She saw a similarity between the use 
of the brace to bind and reform her 
body and the use of corsets in the 
nineteenth and early-twentieth cen- 
turies to confine and mold women’s 
figures. 

In The Untitled Pink Corset Book, 
Stone uses texts from early adver- 
tisements and etiquette books, as 
well as the accounts of scoliosis 
patients, to draw parallels between 
the physical restrictions imposed 


through historical, social, and femi- 
nist lenses in a one-of-a-kind book 
acquired recently by the Duke 
Libraries’ Sallie Bingham Center for 
Women’s History and Culture. 

The Untitled Pink Corset Book chal- 
lenges the traditional definition of a 
book; it is made from old corsets that 
the artist found on eBay. The corsets 
are sewn together in layers, with 
text embroidered between the ribs 
of each garment. 

The narrative “unfolds” as each 
internal section is untied and 
opened, one after another. This visu- 
ally arresting book entices the reader 
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on women’s bodies and the social 
limitations placed on women's lives. 
In the process, she gives the history 
itself new meaning and shape. 
Untying the corsets to read the text 
opens, unbinds, and frees what is 
inside. The artist empowers the 
reader to become a participant in 
the process. 

The Untitled Pink Corset Book is 
an important addition to the 
Bingham Center's collections and 
an example of the center's documen- 
tation of the many dimensions of 
women’s history, from domestic cul- 
ture to body image and feminist pol- 
itics, all of which are visible in 
Stone's art. 


www.scriptorium.lib.duke.edu 
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ample, involved projecting slides of text 
onto a model’s body. Students sketched the 
model with projected words or wrote poetry 
about what they saw. “For every project, 
students have taken it in really personal, 
individual directions,” Pope says. 


Rita Bergman ’06 created prayer flags to 
describe a childhood experience with can- 
cer. The work was more effective than a poem 
on paper, Pope says. “You wouldn’t have 
gotten the metaphor of freedom and ascen- 
sion that flags represented.” 


™ f the efforts of Duke researchers and 
their English colleagues come to frui- 
| tion, Harry Potter may no longer possess 
© the world’s only known invisibility cloak. 
The researchers from the Pratt School of 
Engineering and Imperial College of Sci- 
ence, Technology and Medicine, in Lon- 
don, say they have developed the blueprint 
for an invisibility cloak that could hide any 
object so well that observers would be com- 
pletely unaware of its presence. The cloak 
potentially has numerous applications, from 
defense to wireless communications. 

In principle, an invisibility cloak could be 
realized with exotic artificial materials called 
“metamaterials.” First demonstrated by David 
R. Smith, a professor of electrical and com- 
puter engineering at the Pratt School, and 
his colleagues in 2000, metamaterials can 
be made to interact with light or other elec- 
tromagnetic waves in precise ways. 

Although the theoretical cloak now re- 
ported has yet to be created, the Duke re- 
searchers are on their way to producing 
metamaterials with suitable properties, Smith 
says. “The cloak would act like you’ve opened 
up a hole in space. All light or other elec- 
tromagnetic waves are swept around the area, 
guided by the ‘metamaterial’ to emerge on 
the other side as if they had passed through 
an empty volume of space.” Electromagnetic 
waves would flow around an object hidden 
inside the cloak just as water in a river flows 
virtually undisturbed around a smooth rock, 
Smith adds. 

The research team, which also includes 
David Schurig, a Pratt research associate in 
electrical and computer engineering, and 
John Pendry of Imperial College, reported 
its findings in Science Express, the online 
advance publication of the journal Science. 

“There are several possible goals one may 
have for cloaking an object,” says Schurig. 
“One goal would be to conceal an object 
from discovery by agents using probing or 
environmental radiation.” 

“Another would be to allow electromag- 
netic fields to essentially pass through a 
potentially obstructing object,” he says. “For 
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Cloaking device: 
schematics for 
Star Trek’s 
Romulan Warbird 





example, you may wish to put a cloak over 
the refinery that is blocking your view of 
the bay.” 

By eliminating the effects of obstructions, 
the cloaking also could improve wireless com- 
munications, Schurig says. Along the same 
principles, an acoustic cloak could serve as a 
protective shield, preventing the penetration 
of vibrations, sound or seismic waves. The sci- 
entists say their next major goal is an exper- 
imental verification of invisibility to elec- 
tromagnetic waves at microwave frequencies. 


Brass Knuckles 
for Cancer Drugs 


= 


ny good brawler knows that the 





power of a punch depends both on 
‘ew ) his muscle and the extra heft he at- 
"Ataches to his mitt. 

Similarly, engineers and medical-center 
researchers have discovered that by adding 
a “macromolecular weight” to cancer chemo- 
therapy drugs, they can make the drugs pene- 
trate and accumulate inside tumors more 
effectively. Without the ballast, the drugs of- 
ten fail to deliver their full im- 
pact because they diffuse in 
and out of the tumor 
too rapidly. 

In an article in 
the Journal of the 
National Cancer 
Institute, Ashu- 
tosh Chilkoti, 
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associate professor of biomedical engineer- 
ing, and his colleagues described how they 
had tested a molecule called dextran as a 
molecular weight on cancer drugs. Dextran 
isa harmless chain of sugar molecules. 

The heavier molecule performs better be- 
cause tumor vessels are leakier than normal 
vessels and thus more likely to absorb the en- 
hanced drug molecule. Because the mole- 
cules cannot as easily permeate normal blood 
vessels, toxicity to healthy tissues is reduced. 

“Small molecules penetrate the tumor 
very efficiently, but are also removed very 
efficiently,” Chilkoti says. “Larger molecules 
penetrate more slowly, but they stay in the 
tissue longer, giving the patient a greater 
concentration of the drug. If you balance 
the two factors with a precise weight, you 
get optimal drug concentration.” 

Of additional benefit, macromolecular drug 
carriers can be substituted for the toxic sub- 
stances routinely mixed with chemotherapy 
to make it more soluble. Macromolecular 
molecules can selectively carry the drug to 
the tumor simply because of their size and do 
not need such noxious carriers, says Chilkoti. 


Move Over, Einstein | 


l eo cientists at Duke and at Rutgers Uni- 
“w versity have developed a mathemat- 
= B ical framework they say will enable 
W astronomers to test a new five-dimen- 
sional theory of gravity that competes with 
Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity. 
Arlie O. Petters, professor of mathemat- 
ics and physics at Duke, and Charles R. 
Keeton of Rutgers base their work on a re- 
cent theory called the type II Randall-Sun- 
drum braneworld gravity model. The theory 
holds that the visible universe is a mem- 










Sb 


brane (hence “braneworld”) embedded with- 
in a larger universe, much like a strand of 
filmy seaweed floating in the ocean. The 
“braneworld universe” has five dimen- 
sions—four spatial dimensions, plus time 
—compared with the four dimensions— 
three spatial, plus time—taid out in the 
General Theory of Relativity. The sci- 
entists’ findings appeared in the online 
edition of the journal Physical Review D. 





The framework Keeton and Petters de- 
veloped predicts certain cosmological effects 
that, if observed, should help scientists vali- 
date the braneworld theory. The observations, 
they say, should be possible with satellites 
scheduled to launch in the next few years. 


Subject to 
revision: brave 
new braneworld 





If the braneworld theory proves to be 
true, it “would upset the applecart,” Petters 
says. “It would confirm that there is a fourth 
dimension to space, which would create a 
philosophical shift in our understanding of 
the natural world.” 

Keeton and Petters focused on one partic 
ular gravitational consequence of the brane- 
world theory that distinguishes it from 
Einstein’s theory. The braneworld theory pre- 
dicts that relatively small black holes created 
in the early universe have survived to the 
present. The black holes, with mass similat 
to a tiny asteroid, would be part of the “dar 
matter” in the universe. As the name sug 
gests, dark matter does not emit or reflec 
light, but does exert a gravitational force. 

The General Theory of Relativity, on th 
other hand, predicts that such primordia 
black holes no longer exist, as they woul 
have evaporated by now. “When we estima 
ted how far braneworld black holes migh 
be from Earth, we were surprised to fin 
that the nearest ones would lie well insid 
Pluto’s orbit,” Keeton says. 

“If braneworld black holes form even 
percent of the dark matter in our part of th 
galaxy,” says Petters, “there should be sever 
thousand braneworld black holes in o 
solar system.” 
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dl Ecology Ph.D. candidate Ariana‘Sutton-Grier Sv * 
7? F collects soil samples in the eight-agre Sandy Creek a 
’ toc ‘pie? . Wetland Restoration Project in Duke Forest. To 
a). “5 ‘. f Powe! \ a? ae determine how plant biodiversity affects nitrogen 
o 2 , + lags ©; ~ cycles in riparian wetlands, she planted more 
ef "iy > ~ « than 100 two-by-two-meter plots with one, four, 
- . or eight plant species. (Nitrogen, an essential 
nutrient for plants, is a pollutant in large quantities.) 
Sutton-Grier hopes to ascertain the type and 
| ; density of plantings that best absorb nitrogen and 
"~~ promote denitrification by soil microbes. 
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Going Global in 
Health Care 


n April, at a campus symposium 
featuring prominent international 
experts on global-health issues, 
Duke 


Health Institute to promote education, 


launched a new Global 
research, and service in health care to 
underserved populations locally, re- 
gionally, and around the world. 


and HIV patients in Tanzania 





The institute is intended to unite Chris Hildreth 


the efforts of faculty members, administra- 
tors, and students across all Campuses, pro- 
erams, and centers including medicine, hu- 
manities, social sciences, engineering, envi- 
ronment, law, divinity, and the life sciences. 

“The initial goal of the Global Health 
Institute will be to formalize and coordinate 
the many activities ongoing at Duke and 


then to start visionary new programs to work 
on issues of disparity both in Durham and 
around the globe,” said Victor Dzau, chan- 
cellor for health affairs and head of the uni- 
versity’s health system, in announcing the 
new institute. A search is under way for a 
leader for the fledgling institute. 

Among the presenters at the April sym- 


__ Brace yourselfaor sudden career movement: 


ia Cross Continent 


Global Executive Weekend Executive 


posium were Anthony Fauci Hon.’95, 
director of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Paul 
Farmer ’82, founder of Partners In 
Health; Joep Lange, former president 
of the International AIDS Society; 
and Amartya Sen, 1998 Nobel Prize 
winner in economics. President Rich- 
ard H. Brodhead, who joined Dzau in 
introducing the institute, identified 
global health as a major priority for 


Duke last fall. 


Last Chromosome Mapped 


team of British and American scien- 

1) tists has completed the detailed gene- 

tic mapping of human chromosome 1, 

ithe largest single unit of genetic 
material in the human genome and the final 
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chromosome to be completely sequenced. 

Researchers at the Wellcome Trust Sanger 
Institute and Duke Medical Center led the 
effort, which involved more than 150 sci- 
entists and took about ten years to com- 
plete. Their findings were published in the 
journal Nature. 

“This achievement effectively closes the 
book on an important volume of the Human 
Genome Project, which was started in 1990 
to identify the genes and DNA sequences 
that provide a ‘blueprint’ for human beings,” 
says Simon G. Gregory, assistant professor 
at the Duke Center for Human Genetics 
and lead investigator on the study. 

“Armed with this new information, re- 
searchers now have new tools for probing 
fundamental biological questions and ex- 
amining the genetic factors involved in a 
range of diseases and medical conditions, 
including Alzheimer’s disease, Parkinson’s 
disease, cancer, autism, and mental retar- 

| dation,” Gregory says. 

The twenty-three human chromosomes 
are made up of millions of chemical subunits 
called bases. The chromosomes are num- 
bered from largest to smallest. Chromosome | 
makes up about 8 percent of the overall hu- 
man genome and contains about twice as 
many genes as an average-sized chromosome. 

In their study, the researchers determined 
that chromosome | contains 3,141 genes, 
roughly a thousand of which had never be- 
fore been identified. Before coming to Duke 
in 2003, Gregory led the chromosome | pro- 
ject at the Wellcome Trust Sanger Institute, 
which has sequenced more of the human 
genome than any other institution. 

Chromosome | plays a critical role in hu- 
man health and well-being, he says. Scientists 
have linked genetic mutations of the chro- 
mosome to more than 350 human diseases, 
and structural alterations of the chromo- 
some are believed to contribute to a variety 
of mental-retardation syndromes. 

Gregory’s colleagues at Duke have already 
used information from the chromosome | 
sequence to identify genes associated with 
certain forms of Charcot-Marie-Tooth dis- 
lease, a neurological disorder that causes loss 
of sensation to parts of the body. 

In addition to mapping the chromosome’s 
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Josh Sommer, mold-prevention advocate 


“°Y’ hen Josh Sommer 
é, Y / '09 and his moth- 

LY / Y J erbegan suffering 

VY from strange 

symptoms in the fall of 2001, they ini- 
tially thought it was stress. Plagued by 
headaches, nosebleeds, and fatigue, 
they also had difficulty remembering 
and articulating their thoughts. Josh 
dropped soccer because of acute asth- 
ma that would often leave him gasp- 
ing for breath on the field. 

Eventually the cause of their symp- 
toms was traced back to a basement 
remodeling project. “A contractor 
started demolishing a wall where a 
water heater had leaked,” Josh Sommer 
recalls. “The wall was just filled with 
mold.’The contractor, untrained in 
proper mold-remediation techniques, 
demolished the wall, dispersing the 
black substance into the air. For the 
next nine months, their immune sys- 
tems were primed by toxic mold parti- 
cles floating throughout their house. 

Sommer, a native of Greensboro, 
lost his home and spent the next few 
months jumping from apartments to 
hotels to relatives’ homes. His mother, 
Simone Sommer, a single parent with 
her own medical practice, was forced 
to stop work, leaving them without a 
steady source of income. The two 
endured constant medical challenges 
over the next few years. His mother 
still “suffers from chronic fatigue, 
fibromyalgia, and all kinds of immune 
dysfunction,’ he says. “It was just a 
nightmare.’ 

Since that traumatic period, 





Sommer has striven to educate him- 
self and others about the dangers of 
household mold. He has become a 
passionate activist, policymaker, and 
researcher. “Nothing really excites me 
like doing this kind of stuff’ he says. “I 
see myself tackling the scientific 
research, the epidemiology, and the 
public policy of household mold.” 

Asa freshman in high school, 
Sommer was asked by Congressman 
John Conyers of Michigan to speak at a 
press conference introducing HR 1268, 
the U.S. Toxic Mold Safety and 
Protection Act (reintroduced as HR 
1269 in the 109th Congress). “At first, 
this was totally thrown in my lap. | 
had no idea what | was doing and was 
just going with the flow,’ he recalls. 
However, when the bill ran into some 
trouble, Josh and his mother realized 
that they had to step up. 

“At that point | started spending 
a lot of time researching. We went 
up and met with Congressman 
Conyers and actually traveled with 
him to some conferences. For about 
six months to a year, my mom and 
| were the only ones keeping this 
bill alive.” 

Over the next few years, he worked 
closely with several congressmen to 
raise public awareness of the dangers 
of mold and spoke at congressional 
briefings and press conferences on 
health and public safety. 

Sommer finds the biggest obstacle 
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to implementing significant policy 
changes to be a dearth of research. He 
is working with Claudia Gunsch and 
Andrei Khylstov, assistant professors of 
civil engineering, to develop a toxin- 
detecting device that could help 
builders and public officials ensure 
that buildings stay mold-free. 
“Without the research component, 
everything else just stalls,”he says. 

Sommer’s expertise overlaps with 
his work on Duke's newest major 
engineering venture, the Smart House, 
a live-in research laboratory designed 
to contribute to “the innovation and 
demonstration of future residential 
building technology.’ He leads the 
indoor environmental air-quality 
team, developing tools to keep the 
house's ventilation systems free of his 
nemeses—dangerous toxins. When 
the semester ended, Sommer—an 
intended double-major in civil 
engineering and public policy —was 
planning to set up epidemiological 
studies in Greenville, North Carolina, 
which has been suffering from mold 
problems ever since it was hit by 
Hurricane Floyd in 1999. 

The title of national mold spokes- 
person is less than glamorous—raising 
eyebrows rather than dropping jaws. 
“| definitely get teased about it,” 
he says, “but it’s always in a good- 
hearted manner.” 

—Daniel Fenjves ‘08 
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genes, the U.S.-U.K. team identified almost 
4,500 new single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs), sections of DNA that vary slightly 
from the standard sequence. In previous 
work, scientists identified fifteen SNPs that 
influence the risk of developing diseases, 
including malaria. However, the functions 
of the newly identified SNPs have yet to be 
determined. 

The new genetic map of chromosome |, 
Gregory says, will also help scientists better 
understand the processes that contribute to 
genetic diversity among human populations. 


Math Comes Naturally 


our-year-olds show activity in the same 
brain region during numerical tasks as 
adults, according to Duke researchers, 
who used comparative brain-scan stud- 
ies to explore the earliest glimmerings of 
numerical processing in preschool children. 
The researchers say their findings repre- 
sent the beginning of a promising approach 
to exploring how the brain wires itself dur- 
ing development to acquire mathematical 
skills. They reported in the journal Public 
Library of Science Biology that a brain region 
called the intraparietal sulcus (IPS) is acti- 
vated when both four-year-olds and adults 
perceive numerical quantities. The researchers 
used the analytical technique of functional 
magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), in 
which harmless magnetic fields and radio 
waves provide images of blood flow in brain 
regions, which reflects their activity. 
“Lots of previous behavioral studies have 
shown that preschool children can do basic 
math tasks before they ever get any formal 
math training in school,” says Jessica Cant- 
lon, lead author on the paper and a gradu- 
ate student in the laboratory of co-author 
Elizabeth Brannon, assistant professor of 
psychological and brain sciences. “They can 
tell you that a bag of fifteen grapes has more 
things in it than a bag of five apples, even if 
they don’t know how to verbally count very 
well. So, it seems like a basic set of math skills 
are laid down very early in development. 
And we were interested in whether these 
early math skills are related to the sophisti- 
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cated math skills of adults in the brain.” 

“This study is the first study to use fMRI 
to study the neural basis of higher-order 
cognition in children this young,” Cantlon 
continues. “This is important because very 
little is known about how the mind of a 
young child becomes so sophisticated, es- 
pecially for mathematics, over a relatively 
short period of time.” 

The experiment involved showing both 
children and adults a rapid display of ob- 
jects, for example, thirty-two circles over and 
over, says senior author Kevin Pelphrey, as- 
sistant professor of psychological and brain 
sciences. When the subjects became accus- 
tomed to seeing thirty-two circles, a display 
containing sixty-four circles would appear. 
The fMRI scans would reveal the brain re- 
gion activated by this change in number. 

In behavioral studies, the researchers found 
that the same children could not verbally 
count to sixty-four, even though they were 
capable of discriminating such large num- 
bers when presented in a non-symbolic way. 


In Brief 


Monte D. Brown has been named vice 
president of administration for Duke Health 
System and associate dean of veterans’ af- 
fairs for the medical school. Brown has served 
seven months as chief operating officer of 
Duke’s Private Diagnostic Clinic and as the 
health-system and medical-school represen- 
tative to the Durham VA Medical Center. 





@ Katharine T. Bartlett will step down as 
dean of the law school. Bartlett, who has 
served as dean since 2000, plans to return 
full time to the law-school faculty. During 
her tenure as dean, the school made impres- 
sive steps in faculty recruitment. In addi- 
tion, nearly all of the school’s classrooms 
were renovated, and a 30,000-square-foot 


addition, which includes space for faculty, 
clinic, and journal offices, was completed. 


@ Elizabeth Kiss, Nannerl O. Keohane di- 
rector of the Kenan Institute for Ethics, has 
been selected the next president of Agnes 
Scott College in Decatur, Georgia. Also an 
associate professor of the practice of politi- 
cal science and philosophy, Kiss became the 
institute’s founding director in 1997. She 
played a leading role in integrating ethics 
into the undergraduate curriculum. Kiss will 
assume her new post in August. 


@ Christian R. H. Raetz is one of seventy- 
two members elected this year to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. Raetz, George 
Barth Geller Professor and chairman of the 
department of biochemistry at Duke Medi- 
cal Center, is internationally recognized for 
his research on bacterial and animal lipids. 


@ David Steinmetz, Amos Ragan Kearns 
Professor of the history of Christianity at 
Duke Divinity School, has been elected to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, an international organization of lead- 
ing scholars, scientists, artists, business peo- 
ple, and political leaders. Also among this 
year’s 175 new fellows are former Presidents 


George H.W. Bush and Bill Clinton. 
@ Trinity College and the Nasher Mu- 


seum of Art will receive $1.5 million from 
Michael E. and Kathleen France of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, to establish the France 
Family Curator/Professorship. The new posi- 
tion will be filled by a scholar who will 
teach ancient American art and study the 
museum’s ancient American collection, one 
of the largest in the U.S. The Frances are 
the parents of Kristen E. France ’06 and 
Michael G. France ’03, who is married to 
Hillary Adams France ’03. 


@ The psychology faculty, which was split 
into two separate departments in 1990, has 
reunited. The merging of the department of 
psychology: social and health services and 
the department of psychological and brain 
sciences has been in the works for more 
than a year after external reviewers and a 
committee of faculty members from both 
departments recommended it. 


‘Accent Team Makes Its Mark 
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Landscaping: From left, Tilley, Goolsby, and 
Herbert Williams prepare hed:at entrance to 
West Campus . 
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a errence Williams maneuvers his truck 


slowly along Towerview Drive, head- 

ing toward Duke University Road. In 

the back of the truck, 550 gallons of 
water slosh back and forth in a drum. He 
passes Rubenstein Hall, the Wilson Center, 
and the Wannamaker dorms. As he pulls 
around the traffic circle at the head of the 
blue zone parking lots, Wade Tilley, in the 
passenger seat, looks out the window at the 
circular bed of flowers in the middle of the 
circle. It’s bursting with pansies: purple, 
white, yellow. 

“All that got to be pulled up,” Tilley says, 
matter-of-factly. Pansies are “winter flowers,” 
he says. “It gets too hot, they gone.” 

“They get fried up,” Williams says, nod- 
ding. “They love the snow. Snow sits on top 


_of them. Once that snow melts, they look 


even prettier.” 
Now, there’s no snow, and little chance of 
it for the rest of the year. It’s early May, just 


after Reunions Weekend. Williams and Til- 
ley, as members of the facilities and mainten- 
ance department’s Accent Team, are charged 
with caring for all of the university’s annual 
beds. At this time of year, that means pull- 
ing up the winter flowers—pansies, tulips— 
and planting summer ones—petunias, be- 
gonias, marigolds, angelonia, purple heart 
—in their place in time for the campus to 
present a fresh face for graduation weekend. 

The team consists of six members: Wade 
Tilley, Williams, Rhonda Goolsby, Ramona 
McAdams, Herbert Williams, and their leader, 
horticultural specialist Jenny Gordon. On 
any given day, team members group togeth- 
er in twos or threes to handle a specific task: 
watering, weeding, pulling up old plants, 
planting new ones. 

On this particular morning, Tilley and Wil- 
liams have been sent out to water some 
recently planted beds. This task is particu- 
larly important, Williams notes, because the 
plants have yet to take root, and drying out 
could kill them. 





Les Todd 


Williams, twenty-nine, grew up in Dur- 
ham and worked as a floor technician, as 
well as at Subway, until five years ago when 
his uncle Herbert, also a member of the Ac- 
cent Team, keyed him into the job opening. 
He’s been with the team ever since. He says 
he enjoys the solitude that the job allows. “I 
guess you got to ‘make it their way’ at Sub- 
way,” he says, adding with a grin, “I like to 
make it my way.” 

Tilley, seventy-five, has worked at Duke 
for the last fifteen years, and though previ- 
ous jobs included building houses, making 
sheets in a cotton mill, and working on 
machines in a tobacco factory, he has al- 
ways been involved in landscaping on the 
side. Tilley has already retired from Duke 
twice, but keeps being enticed back. This 
time, he came back under contract to help 
train new employees. “You get to be seventy- 
five, it’s about time to quit,” he says. “It won’t 
be long.” But given the smile on his face, 
and his nimbleness in the flower beds, you 
get the feeling it might, in fact, be longer, 
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“With the drive-by 
beds, we've only got 


rather than shorter. He 
enjoys chatting, and im- 
parts nuggets of wisdom 
like, “the good Lord ought 
to have made all landscap- 
ers with rubber backs.” 

Williams pulls the truck 
up to the flagpole outside Wallace Wade 
Stadium. The bed that surrounds it is full of 
red begonias, planted just last week. Tilley 
shoves his hand through a layer of wood- 
chips—which they call “bark”—and into 
the soil underneath, feeling for moisture. 
He and Williams turn on their hoses and 
focus the spray on the flowers for about a 
minute. Tilley reaches into the soil once 
more. He pulls out a handful and, after 
deciding that the texture is just right, nods 
to Williams. They cut off the hoses and reel 
them in. They hop back in the truck and 
move on to the next bed, in front of the 
Knight House on Pinecrest Road. 

Before lunch, Terry Sterling, one of three 
growers that FMD contracts with for flowers, 
arrives on campus with a load of new plants. 
Though Sterling’s Raleigh operation is some- 
what smaller than that of the other growers, 
Gordon says she is often more reliable. If 
the team is getting down to the end of the 
season and still missing plants, it is Sterling 
they go to for a quick fix. Tilley and Wil- 
liams show up just as the other team mem- 
bers are finishing unloading her van. After 
the team carries the last round of plants 
into the holding area, the two hop back in 
the truck to water a few more beds before an 
afternoon of planting. On the way, they stop 
to refill the water drum. It only takes six or 
seven minutes to fill, through a two-inch 
hose, and “if you hustle,” Williams says, 
“you can empty it in forty-some minutes.” 

After lunch, the team returns to the hold- 
ing area to greet a delivery truck from a sec- 
ond grower, Franklin Brothers. Gordon care- 
fully consults the packing list as the driver 
unloads the plants, handing them off to 
Accent Team members. 

The trays come off the truck dripping wet 
and cool. As each new type comes off, they 
start a new row of flats in the holding pen. 
The team lines up to grab trays. Some carry 
one, some two, back and forth from the truck 
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a few seconds to catch 
you. They have to be 
bright and bold.” 


to the line of trays grow- 
ing neatly. 

They unload mari- 
golds, yellow and mixed; 
petunias, white, blue, and 
“flag mix”; and angelo- 
nia, pink, white, and blue 
—“for outside Davison,” Gordon says. 

“There’s your edging at Fuqua,” she tells 
McAdams as they unload trays of yellow 
marigolds off the truck. “That’s for Physics,” 
she adds, pointing to another tray. 

Gordon wears work boots, khakis, and a 
dark-blue polo shirt. She mostly keeps her 
graying hair pulled back in a pony tail. She 
first moved to North Carolina in 1985 and 
owned her own landscaping business before 
coming to Duke in 1997. She does much of 
the planning for the beds, though she often 
consults with the other team members and, 
when necessary, makes changes on the fly 
based on what flowers are available and 
where they are needed. 

There is a science to arranging flower beds. 
With perennial beds, you carefully arrange a 
mixture of plants so that the bed will bloom 
in stages throughout the year, says Goolsby, 
who has taken some graduate courses in 
horticulture and plans to earn a degree in 
landscape design. But with the annual beds, 
the idea is a fuller, more colorful, impact. 

“With the drive-by beds, we’ve only got a 
few seconds to catch you,” Gordon says. 
“They have to be bright and bold. If you’re 
in a walking area, you need to layer up the 
details—for instance, the pansies should 
have faces—because you have more time to 
take in the details.” Sometimes, she tries to 
shake things up, using plants in atypical 
ways. Last year, for example, they planted 
hot peppers in several beds. 

In three trucks, the team heads for the 
traffic circle at the intersection of Chapel 
and Campus drives. The center of the circle 
is lush with thick, green grass. It’s a sunny 
day, and the temperature is mild. Just a few 
days ago the rim of the circle was exploding 
with purple, yellow, and white pansies and 
pink tulips. Those have now been removed 
and replaced with three rows of red wax be- 
gonias and fresh bark. The plan is to plant an 
outer row of petunias now and follow up with 


an inner row of blue salvia in a few weeks 
when the plants arrive from the grower. 

They park their trucks on the outside of 
the circle. Team members hop out and don 
reflective vests. Tilley and Terrence Williams 
start off at one point on the circle, each 
holding a tray of petunias. Tilley heads left, 
and Williams right, laying out plants at 
eight-inch intervals as they go. When they 
run out of plants, they drop the empty tray 
and head back to the truck for a new one. 
Herbert Williams starts off in the middle. 
He grabs a plant, squeezes the plastic casing 
gently and eases the plant out, stabs the 
ground with a trowel, and deposits the root 
system into the hole that opens up to the 
blade. He tosses the plastic casing behind 
him, into the street, and quickly taps dirt 
and bark down around the plant. He grabs 
the next plant. 

Campus buses pass slowly and carefully 
(perhaps more carefully than they will la- 
ter—as Terrence Williams said on the drive 
over, “Soon as we plant these petunias, some- 
body’s probably going to run over them.”) 
As the minutes pass, empty flats stack up, 
and small plastic containers blow across the 
street in the breeze. 

When Terrence Williams and Tilley fin- 
ish laying out the plants, they grab trowels 
and start planting. Goolsby and McAdams, 
too. The work gets done fast. 

In the past, the team was feverishly plant- 
ing up to the last minute to finish all of the 
major beds—those on the main quad and 
near the entrances and athletic facilities— 
before visitors began streaming in for the 
big weekend. 

But, this year, lunchtime on the Friday of 
graduation weekend finds them sitting around 
the break-room table in their Central Cam- 
pus headquarters trailer, eating barbeque 
chicken out of Styrofoam containers and 
watching the news on a television in the 
corner. The pace of the meal is leisurely con- 
sidering that they have only a few hours 
before moms and dads, grandmas and grand- 
pas, aunts and uncles and cousins begin 
arriving. They’re not worried. As Gordon 
explains, this year the team already met its 
goal—on Tuesday. 













—Jacob Daggi 
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Title Defense 





he names change, but the results stay 
the same. Led by a pair of freshmen, 
the Duke women’s golf team won its 
second consecutive NCAA champion- 
ship—and fourth in eight years—this spring, 
edging out second-place University of South- 
_ ern California by ten strokes. 
__ The Blue Devils, coached by Dan Brooks, 
| posted rounds of 297-292-287 to head into 
the final day of the tournament with a thir- 
teen-stroke lead. A final round of 291 gave 
them a winning total of 1,167, making them 
| the first team since Arizona State Univer- 
sity in 1997 and 1998 to win back-to-back 
titles. 

Jennie Lee ’09 had the best finish of her ca- 
reer, coming in second place overall with a 
four-day total of 288. She finished with a 
final round of 71—her best round of the 
_ tournament—birdying four of the final eleven 
holes. ACC champion Amanda Blumen- 
herst ’09 tied for ninth with 294, complet- 
ing a year in which she finished in the top 
ten in all eleven tournaments she entered. 

Four-time All-American Liz Janangelo 
06 finished her collegiate career with a tie 
| for twelfth place. Just four days later, she 
| teed off at the Connecticut Women’s Open, 
her first tournament as a professional. (She 
won for the fourth straight time—the first 
three as an amateur.) Anna Grzebien ’07, 
the 2005 NCAA individual champion, and 
Jennifer Pandolfi ’08 finished the collegiate 
tournament tied for twenty-first place. 

“It was nice to win the individual title 
last year,” Grzebien says, “but the team title 
is what is important. There will be plenty of 
other tournaments for individual wins. This 
| was for the team.” 














‘Women’s Lacrosse 
Reaches Semis 





he Duke women’s lacrosse team came 
up just shy of advancing to its first 
national championship game, falling 
11-10 to eventual champion North- 
western University in overtime of the na- 





Photos by Jon Gardiner 


tional semifinals. The loss ended a year in 
which the team’s success on the field was of- 
ten overshadowed in the media by the con- 
troversy surrounding its men’s counterpart. 
The semifinal contest, in which neither 
team led by more than two points, turned 
on a last-minute shot from Caroline Cryer 
’08. With eighteen seconds left in regulation 
and the contest tied at ten, Cryer winged a 
behind-the-back shot at the Northwestern 


" er eventual oy champion Northwestern 


~ 





net, missing by inches. Northwestern went 
on to score one goal in the first of two over- 
time periods and hold on for the win. 

The Blue Devils, consistently ranked in 
the top four over the course of the season— 
and first for several weeks—finished 18-3 
overall, setting a school record for victories. 
Along the way, they also set school records 
for goals, assists, and total points. This 
marked their third trip to the Final Four. 
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SEAN FLYNN 


GIVEN: By most Americans’ standards, 

Ali Hamza Ahmad Sulayman al Bahlul 

is probably a bad guy. To believe that 

requires only a certain perspective— 
namely, one that does not favor the bloody 
imposition of an Islamist theocracy—and a 
very short leap of faith, barely more than a 
hop, to span the gap between what al Bahlul 
admits and what the U.S. Department of 
Defense alleges. 

He concedes that he is a member of Al 
Qaeda, and he has declared Americans, both 
soldiers and civilians, his enemies. The U.S. 
military, meanwhile, alleges that al Bahlul was 
a confidant of Osama bin Laden himself, 
training in his camps and sleeping in his guest- 


cticing 
Justice 


houses and producing his propaganda videos. 
In late 2001, he reputedly worked as a body- 
guard for bin Laden. Given all that, if a grunt 
from the 10th Mountain Division clambering 
around Afghanistan had put a few rounds into 
his scrawny frame, no one would have much 
noticed, except for al Bahlul’s wife and kids in 
his native Yemen and perhaps the White 
House press office. People, good and bad and 
indifferent, die on battlefields as a matter of 
routine. 

But al Bahlul was captured. By whom and 
exactly when and where are not clear—none 
of those details has been made public—but by 
early 2002, he was in the custody of the U.S. 
military and packed off to the naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay, an extra-territorial spit of 
sand on the Cuban shore. He has been held 
there ever since, one of hundreds of foreign 
nationals accused of being enemy combatants 
in an undeclared war against an undefined 
adversary. The only thing exceptional about 
him is that he is one of the very few Guantan- 
amo detainees (ten as of July) to have been 
charged with anything—specifically, conspira- 
cy to commit war crimes, a novel indictment 
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Duke law students fight 


and fairness and help 

to define the rights of 
suspected terrorists being 
held at Guantanamo Bay 


Camp X-Ray: U.S. 
soldiers escort 
Guantanamo detainee 


that sounds ominous but is, in fact, legally 
amorphous. He may be innocent of that 
particular offense, but, still, in the roster of 
war-on-terror players, most people would 
probably count him as one of the bad guys. 

For two dozen Duke students helping to 
defend al Bahlul and others through the law 
school’s Guantanamo Defense Clinic, that 
detail is irrelevant. Take the long view; see 
history as it unfolds. Al Bahlul might even- 
tually become mildly renowned, at least 
among a certain niche of lawyers, a precedent 
of one sort or another to be inked into text- 
books and footnoted in briefs, his name 
shorthand for a piece of legal architecture, 
like Miranda or Kelo. There will be others 
immortalized out 
of Guantanamo, 
too—a Hamdan 
and a Hamdi, per- 
haps a Hicks— 
yet not for any- 
thing they might 
have done, but 
for how the scaf- 
folds of the law 
were shifted and 
realigned around them, strengthened or 
weakened under the weight of the cases. 

When they began in early 2002, the de- 
tentions at Guantanamo Bay raised magnif- 
icent issues of law and diplomacy, of in- 
ternational warfare and domestic politics, of 
how the courts and the Constitution would 
be tweaked and twisted in waging a war on 
terror. For almost five years, the White 
House and the Pentagon and their legions 
of lawyers have been creating new rules and 
procedures to contain a supposedly new 
threat. And with them have come the in- 
evitable questions: Can the president indef- 
initely detain a foreign national in an off- 
shore prison simply by labeling him an en- 
emy combatant? Can that alleged combat- 
ant plead his case in federal court? When? Is 
the scary-sounding conspiracy to commit 
war crimes even illegal? More fundamental- 
ly, is any of this—the detentions, the defini- 
tions, the suspension of international con- 
ventions—legal? 

It is certainly unprecedented. “We have 
not tried to carve out a little enclave that 
sits outside the reach of international law 
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before,” says Duke law professor Scott Silli- 
man, who served twenty-five years as a mili- 
tary attorney. “Is what we're doing flying in 
the face of what we’ve done historically? 
The answer is yes.” 

Few of these questions have yet been 
definitively answered (though the Supreme 
Court addressed some of them in late June) 
and likely won't be for years. Yet since Oc- 
tober, students working under Duke law 
professor Madeline Morris have been help- 
ing to frame some of the arguments, assisting 
the military lawyers who are defending al 
Bahlul and the others. Their assignment: 
“Do a ton of research, go out and read twen- 
ty cases,” as Greg Sergi, who just finished his 
second year of law school, puts it. 

Of course, Sergi could have done a ton of 
research in, say, an education-law clinic, 


“This is so important for our legal 
history and the makeup of our 
country. It’ll be like the Japanese 
internment camps, where we'll look 
back and say, ‘Oh my God, | can’t 
believe we did that as a country.’ ” 


where there are decades of precedents and 
reams of case law defining the parameters. 
In the Guantanamo detentions, though, there 
are only scraps of treaties and international 
conventions, remnants of dated military pro- 
tocols, and fragments of federal doctrine, all 
of which need to be sorted through and 
stitched together into a coherent body of 
law. “And that’s what makes it interesting,” 
Sergi says. “Or at least historic.” 

Yes, that’s it, historic. “This will be written 
about for decades,” says Tom Fleener, the 
Army major representing al Bahlul. “This is 
so important for our legal history and the 
makeup of our country. It'll be like the Jap- 
anese internment camps, where we'll look 
back and say, ‘Oh my God, I can’t believe 
we did that as a country.’ ” 


FAIR AND OBVIOUS QUESTION: If the 
legal issues surrounding Guantanamo 
Bay are so historically freighted, why 
are students tinkering with them? 
The answer isn’t complicated. For one, 
lawyers like Fleener—part of a lonely cadre 
of military men who are defending alleged 
terrorists—need the help. In the Guantan- 
amo skirmishes, they are badly outgunned. 
The policy of detaining alleged enemy com- 
batants was set by presidential fiat. The 
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practices that flow from that policy are set 
by civilians in the White House and the 
Department of Defense. The prosecutorial 
team alone has some twenty military attor- 
neys, with a concomitantly enormous sup- 
port staff. Moreover, whatever rules have 
been laid down so far are still in flux: Some 
have been ruled illegal by the Supreme 
Court, and others can change at the whim 
of the president or Congress. 

To take one example, hundreds of detainees 
represented by private lawyers, the Center 
for Constitutional Rights, and other legal- 
aid groups had filed habeas corpus petitions 
in federal courts to challenge their incarcer- 
ation. The decisions were mixed, but, in any 
case, no one got sprung. Then, in November 
2005, with 186 of the cases still pending, 
Congress severely limited detainees’ access to 
the courts, declaring that they 
could only appeal the final 
decision of a military tribunal. 
In a quick floor vote on the so- 
called Graham-Levin Amend- 
ment—formally known as the 
Detainee Treatment Act—one 
of the more promising avenues 
of defense was obliterated. 
(Whether Graham-Levin ap- 
plied retroactively to petitions 
already filed was among the 
issues argued before the U.S. Supreme Court 
in March in Hamdan v. Rumsfeld. Arguments 
in that case also addressed the more basic 
questions of whether the president has the 
authority to establish military commissions, 
and whether any parts of the Geneva Con- 
ventions apply to the detainees.) 

Fast forward to June: The Supreme Court 
in Hamdan v. Rumsfeld said Graham-Levin 
was not retroactive, meaning those habeas 
cases already filed are pending again. More 
important, the Court ruled that the commis- 
sions set up to try the ten formally charged 
with crimes violated both the Constitution 
and the Geneva Conventions. On the other 
hand, the Justices, in a 5-3 opinion, specift- 
cally said they weren’t questioning the gov- 
ernment’s authority to hold detainees “for 
the duration of active hostilities.” The full im- 
pact of that ruling has not yet been gauged. 

Against all that—the White House, the 
Department of Defense, Congress—the 
Office of the Chief Defense Counsel had, 
before Duke law students joined the team, 
only four lawyers and four paralegals to 
wrestle with numbingly complicated cases. 
“Military commission law combines the 
very worst aspects of federal law, combined 
with international law, combined with mili- 
tary law,” Fleener says. “You get sort of this 


secretive, incestuous nature of military law, 
combined with some of the harsher aspects 
of federal law involving access to evidence 
and discovery and things like that, com- 
bined with all the difficult logistical chal- 
lenges but none of the benefits of interna- 
tional law.” Navigating such a maze required 
more bodies and brains than the military 
had supplied. 

So why Duke? “That’s all because of 
Madeline Morris,” says Catinca Tabacaru, 
who will be entering her third year of law 
school in the fall. 

Professor Morris is an expert on interna- 
tional criminal law, both teaching in the 
classroom and practicing around the globe: 
senior legal counsel to the prosecutor in the 
Special Court of Sierra Leone (for which 
she also ran a law-school clinic), Advisor on 
Justice to the President of Rwanda, co-con- 
vener of the Inter-African Cooperation on 
Truth and Justice program. More to the point, 
she also for several years ran a clinic to assist 
prosecutors at the International Criminal 
Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia (ICTY) 
who were trying Serbian strongman Slobo- 
dan Milosevic and other alleged war crimi- 
nals at The Hague. And she has contacts in 
the U.S military, including as a consultant 
and adjunct faculty member of the U.S. Na- 
val Justice School. 

With that reputation, she was asked by 
Colonel Dwight Sullivan, the Marine Corps 
officer who heads the Guantanamo defense 
office, to act as an adviser, and the clinic 
was born. “Madeline has done some excel- 
lent work here at Duke long before the 
Guantanamo clinic,” Silliman says. “I suspect 
we're unique in providing this function. No 
question she’s done a wonderful job, and 
her students love her.” 

The Guantanamo Defense Clinic was 
formed in October with six students, then 
expanded the following semester to twenty- 
four, all but one of whom were law students. 
(David Chick, the Rotary World Peace 
Fellow in the Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy’s Program in International Develop- 
ment Policy, is the exception, though he was 
a practicing lawyer in his native Australia.) 
There is a weekly classroom component, 
but there is also hands-on lawyering. The 
students are divided into five teams fo- 
cusing on specific cases, and defense law- 
yers—Fleener, Marine Corps Major Michael 
Mori, and Sullivan—have met both with 
the full clinic and, more frequently, with| 
their assigned teams. They brainstorm to+ 
gether, and the students do their student 
tasks, researching laws and procedures and 
cases, writing briefs and memos, critiquin| 
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_and collaborating as they go along. 

Yet the clinic, because of the nature of 
Guantanamo, is far from a simple exercise 
/in the mechanics of established law. Morris, 
her students, and the military lawyers are all 
‘helping to untangle an ad hoc set of rules 
and laws. If Al Qaeda and related terror 
groups are truly a new kind of enemy and if 
the precedents of military justice don’t de- 
lineate a clear path, they still need to be 
treated under some proper rules. What needs 
to be sorted out is a “law that’s sustainable 
in a democracy with checks and balances,” 
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Morris says. “Being doctrinaire won’t help 
—not by trying to shove them into an exist- 
ing category, and not by trying to assert 
that, because no category exists, no rules do 
or should apply.” 

Her students, too, recognize the stakes. 
“Tt all goes to the same questions of why are 
they being held, and are the procedures fair?” 
says Sergi. “The way the system is now set 
up and the way it now works, you have to 
have a lot of faith that the president and the 
military won’t abuse the enormous power 
they have.” 





Expert guidance: defens: 
lawyer Lt. Col, Bryan Boyles 


meets with Guantanamo 
! Defense Clinic; Morris, below, j 
spearheads students’ legal efforts” 
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Coalter Lathrop ’91, J.D. ’06 is more blunt. 
“All these things they said about Saddam 
Hussein, all these things they said about 
human-rights-violating regimes around the 
world—we’re doing the exact same thing,” 
he says. “We’re a nation of laws. It’s not that 
these guys might not be guilty—it’s that this 
isn’t how we prove it. We don’t decide these 
things by presidential fiat.” For him, the 
clinic ultimately comes down to a simple 
premise: “Let’s do this,” he says, “because 
the world is watching.” 

And that—the magnitude of it all—is 
also part of the attraction. “You get to be 
part of something really big,” says Tabacaru. 
She pauses. “Some of the things | know— 
it’s so cool.” She laughs when she says that, 
a reminder, after she’s spent an hour dissect- 
ing all manner of complicated issues, that 
she is still a student. Which gets back to the 
original question: Why are students, even 
students handpicked by an acclaimed 
expert in international law like Morris, tin- 
kering with this stuff? 

Because they’re as good as anyone else, 
that’s why. “Some people might say, ‘Ah, 
they’re law students, they don’t have any 
experience,” says Mori, the Marine Corps 
officer. “But nobody has any experience in 
this. In the military, we have a saying that 
sometimes it’s easier to teach someone 
without any experience how to shoot, be- 
cause they don’t have any bad habits.” 

Fleener agrees. “When you’re trying to ex- 
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amine a system that doesn’t have any prece- 
dent, where there’s nothing binding, and 
everything is essentially being made up, it’s 
so much help having law students involved,” 
he says. “They’re not indebted to any par- 
ticular system. They don’t have blinders on. 
So an issue that would escape us as attorneys, 
they're able to clue in on and do a much 
better job of researching than we would. 
“Without Duke Law School and Made- 


“We're a nation of laws. It’s not that these 
guys might not be guilty—it’s that this 

isn’t how we prove it. We don’t decide these 
things by presidential fiat.” 


line Morris providing students to assist us— 
well, the odds aren’t fair at all, but we would 
be horribly outnumbered rather than just 
being really badly outnumbered.” 


POINT THAT SHOULD BE APPARENT 
BUT NEEDS TO BE SAID ANYWAY: No 
one at Duke’s law school is trying to 
loose terrorists on the world. 

The students are one step removed from 
any actual suspects, to begin with; their pri- 
mary client, as it were, is Colonel Sullivan’s 
office. Second, the policy of holding enemy 
combatants without charge indefinitely 
likely makes acquittals irrelevant. No one, 


for instance, believes al Bahlul is going 
home to Yemen any time soon. “It’s heads 
you win, tails I lose,” says Fleener. “If he’s 
convicted, he goes to Guantanamo. If he’s 
acquitted, he goes to Guantanamo. If the 
military commissions are disbanded, he goes 
to Guantanamo.” 

“Tf you think you're going to get your client 
off, and your client walks—if that’s your 
measurement of success—yeah, you're going 
to get frustrated,” says Lathrop. 

Yet it is a fundamental premise 
of American jurisprudence that 
every defendant deserves a vigo- 
rous defense, even the serial killers 
and, arguably, the alleged terror- 
ists held offshore. That’s what the 
clinic helps provide. In their small 
teams, the students research narrow points 
of law, drawing from antique military com- 
mission rules (the last active commissions 
were in the 1950s), federal criminal proce- 
dure, international laws, anything that might 
apply. “Think laterally and look broadly,” is 
how Chick describes their mission. “And 
see if we can find something we can use.” 

Chick, for instance, is one of four students 
assisting Major Mori, who is representing 
David Hicks, the so-called Australian Tali- 
ban who was captured by Northern Alli- 
ance fighters in Afghanistan in late 2001 
and has been held in Guantanamo ever 
since. He is charged with three crimes, all of 


Gauging the Guantanamo Suicides 


hen two Saudis and a Yemeni hanged 

themselves in their cells at Guantanamo 

Bay in early June—the first successful sui- 

cides after dozens of attempts by detainees 
there—the camp commander called it“an act of asym- 
metric warfare waged against us.’ A deputy assistant sec- 
retary of state for public diplomacy called the deaths “a 
good PR move” to “further the jihadi cause.” 

Those statements were roundly denounced at home 
and abroad. The suicides were more likely acts stemming 
from “despair and-hopelessness,” says Duke law professor 
Scott Silliman. “They're being told, and it’s our govern- 
ment's position, that they can be held as long as the war 
on terrorism continues—which could be forever.’ 

“For someone down there to be told, ‘You're going to 
be held there under very austere conditions for the rest 
of your life without ever being given any kind of a trial’ 
that tends to rob someone of any sense of hope,’ says 
Silliman, who spent twenty-five years as an Air Force 
lawyer. “What hope would you have if you were told you 
were going to be held there for the rest of your life?” 

Under President George W. Bush,“enemy combat- 
ants” in the so-called War on Terror can be held indefi- 


nitely and without charges at the U.S. Naval Base in 
Guantanamo Bay. The detainees have so far been 
denied the protections of the Geneva Conventions and 
access to the U.S. courts—policies that have drawn 
harsh criticism not only from human-rights groups 

but also from staunch American allies including Great 
Britain. There have also been repeated allegations of 
abusive treatment, including coercive interrogation 
techniques bordering on torture. Yet of the more than 
500 foreigners known to have been held at Guantanamo 
since 2001, by early summer only ten had been charged 
with any crime. 

Officials in the State Department immediately dis- 
tanced themselves from the “PR” statement from the 
deputy assistant secretary of state, Colleen Graffy. But 
the suicides only added to the criticisms of Guantanamo 
and led to renewed calls that it be closed. “I think it 
evidences that Guantanamo is a real problem for the 
United States,” Silliman says. “It’s a difficult dilemma. 
The president said he wants to close it, that it needs to 
be closed, but how do you close it? And what do you do 
with those detainees if you do close it?” 

—Sean Flynn 





which raise complicated questions on their 
own: conspiracy, which can be construed so 
broadly as to be virtually undefendable on 
its face; attempted murder by an unprivi- 
leged belligerent, which suggests some bel- 
ligerents do have a legal right to shoot Gls; 
and aiding the enemy, which suggests that a 
non-U.S. citizen has an obligation to shun 
America’s enemies. 

Mori, and surely Hicks, would prefer never 
to face trial. So the team thought laterally, 
looked broadly. His defense—his gambit, 
really—was to get out of Guantanamo by 
using British law and diplomatic precedent. 
In 2003, after Hicks had been captured, Bri- 
tain extended citizenship to the children of 
British women born outside of the United 
Kingdom. Because Hicks’ mother is English, 
he qualifies. A British court granted his pe- 
tition over the objections of the govern- 
ment, and an appeals court upheld the deci- 
sion. It was a smart approach, considering 
that every other British national had been 
released from Guantanamo as a diplomatic 
nicety. In late June, however, the U.K. said 
it would not press for Hicks’ release. 

Al Bahlul, meanwhile, is gumming up his 
proceedings by insisting he wants to represent 
himself. Any American in his position would 
correctly consider that a fundamental right 
guaranteed by the Sixth Amendment. Even 
despots—Saddam Hussein, Slobodan Milo- 
Sevic 








are allowed to defend themselves. 
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“Everybody gets to,” says Fleener, “except 
here and in the Star Chamber of the 1600s.” 
Considering al Bahlul was captured by the 
US. military, is being held by the military, 
and will be tried by a military commission, 
he’s understandably not enthusiastic about 
the prospect of a military lawyer—a man he 
‘considers his enemy, to boot—defending 
him. But the commission rules require each 
of the accused to be represented by a mili- 
tary attorney with a security clearance (much 
of the evidence in these cases is classified). 

Not surprisingly, al Bahlul’s request was de- 
nied. Also not surprisingly, his alternate re- 
quest to have a Yemeni lawyer—who wouldn't 
have a U.S. security clearance—defend him 
also was denied. 

To make things more complicated, those 
denials put Fleener in an ethical dilemma. 
When he’s not on active duty with the Ar- 
my Reserve, he’s a federal public defender 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, where, in a similar 
situation, he would have to step down. 
Long-established federal law, in other words, 
seems to be in direct conflict with newly 
minted military commission rules. 

“So how, procedurally, do you get that 
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issue in front of a court other than a mili- 
tary tribunal?” says Lathrop, one of the four 
students who worked with Fleener until 
graduating in May. “You've already asked the 
question in this chain, and the answer’s come 
back no. So how do you get it outside?” 

You think creatively, look for an offbeat 
option. Al Bahlul had no standing in fed- 
eral court, but there is a mechanism that al- 
lows third parties to bring an action on 
someone else’s behalf. “That had some legs, 
I thought, until Graham-Levin cut them out,” 
Lathrop says. “But that was real lawyering.” 

(The late-June decision in Hamdan might 
have remedied both those issues; at the least, 
it appeared to renew al Bahlul’s access to 
the federal courts.) 

In the end, who defends al Bahlul prob- 
ably won’t matter. He intends to boycott his 
trial, and, as Fleener points out, he’ll still be 
an enemy combatant even if he’s acquitted. 

But the exercise matters, the lawyers and 
the students say. Simply making the argu- 
ments matters because rules and transparency 
and fairness matter. “The point is, it’s not 
useless, because you’re writing about it, be- 
cause people will find out about it,” Tabacaru 
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says. “If we weren’t doing this, everyone 
would think like most people in this coun- 
try already think: ‘Oh, my God, you’re help- 
ing those terrorists.’ ” And it’s not like that 
at all. Almost the opposite, actually: Morris 
and her students, by helping to defend the 
Guantanamo detainees, are helping the 
country figure out how to deal with terror- 
ists, both actual and alleged—and the Ham- 
dan decision validates that effort. “What 
the Supreme Court has done is really inspir- 
ing,” says Morris. “It’s demonstrated that our 
system of government really does operate as 
a system of checks and balances.” They’re 
helping, in other words, to define and refine 
a system that will allow America to still be 
America. 

“Tt’s like a big ball of clay,” Lathrop says, 
“and to get into it, and to be able to say, 
years later, ‘Hey, that’s where I poked my fin- 
ger....’” He trails off, smiles. “I’m not going 
to be the one making the bowl,” he says, 
“but I’m going to have a hand in it.” a 


Flynn is a correspondent for GQ. 
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Rocking & 
Swapping 


Stories 


By TOM PATTERSON 


This springs North 
Carolina Festival of the 
Book drew 11,000 

people eager to listen 
to writers, musicians, 
and other kindred 

spirits talk about ideas 
and creative processes. 


ny connoisseur of post-1950s 

American popular music would 
welcome the rare opportunity to sit at the 
feet of Spooner Oldham and Dan Penn, lis- 
tening to them perform their classic songs 
and tell stories about their songwriting ex- 
periences. 

On a Saturday afternoon in late April, 
some 200 appreciative listeners were treated 
to that experience in the Griffith Film 
Theater at Duke’s Bryan Center, where the 
two Southern soul-music legends sat on- 
stage looking relaxed and pleased at the 
warm reception. Resembling a goateed Harry 
Dean Stanton in a gray sports jacket and 
red sneakers, Oldham was in easy reach of a 
compact electric piano. Penn, a jovial ringer 
for Stanton’s fellow actor John Goodman, 
wore overalls and cradled an acoustic guitar. 
The two aren’t nearly as well-known as 
their songs—‘“I’m Your Puppet,” “Do Right 
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Woman,” “Sweet Inspiration,” and others 
they wrote for 1960s soul singers like Aretha 
Franklin and Solomon Burke—but they’re 


clearly at home before an audience. 

Their companion onstage was North 
Carolina novelist Michael Parker—wiry, 
dark-haired, and a generation younger. He 
was there to prompt Oldham and Penn with 
questions and requests and also because the 
occasion for their appearance was, in fact, a 
literary event—this spring’s 2006 North Car- 
olina Festival of the Book. 

“l’m not a musician or a music writer,” 
Parker said by way of introduction, “but I 
grew up with the music of Dan Penn and 
Spooner Oldham.” 

Not only did he grow up listening to their 
songs and other classic Southern soul tunes, 
he added, but their kind of music helped in- 
spire his latest book, If You Want Me to Stay, 
“a novel about an Eastern North Carolina 
white boy who loves black music, and par- 
ticularly R & B.” He read a pertinent pas- 
sage of dialogue in which the protagonist’s 
mentally unstable father critically expounds 
on his preference for Southern soul music 
over the Motown version of R & B. 

Then, barely able to conceal an ardent 
fan’s enthusiasm, Parker questioned the duo 
about their careers. “Tell me about how y’all 
wrote ‘Cry Like a Baby,’ ” he requested, re- 
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ferring to the tune that became the second 
hit for the Box Tops, a short-lived Memphis 
rock band. 

“I was about to move to Memphis,” Old- 
ham obligingly recalled. “Dan had produced 
‘The Letter,’ by the Box Tops, and he said, 
‘Let’s write a song for the Box Tops.’ ” They 
got together in a Memphis recording studio 
in the morning, Oldham said, and worked 
all day and into the night. “On this partic- 
ular night, we had about ten titles that went 
into the garbage can.” 

Penn picked up the story: “We were about 
to call it a night, and we went across the 
street to Porky’s Barbeque, at five in the 
morning. We couldn’t even buy a buzz. Eve- 
rything was just flat. So we were about to 
order at Porky’s, and Spooner put his head 
on the table and said, ‘I could just cry like 
a baby.’ 

“T said, ‘What did you say?!’ 

“And we headed right back across the 
street. By the time we got there, I had the 







Making conversation: Algonquin Books editor Shannon Ravenel, 
left, moderates discussion on Southern literature with, clockwise, 
writers Robert Olen Butler, Jill McCorkle, and Roy Blount Jr.; 
opposite, clockwise from top, playwright Craig Lucas, writers 
Pearl Cleage and Ann Patchett 
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er, anumber-two hit.” 
Phe elusive, unpredictable, and some 
times startling nature of artistic inspiration 


was a topic that came up often at the 


Festival of the Book. This free, weeklong 


zy 






extravaganza ot contemporary American 


letters—and a surprising amount of music 

—brought an audience of more than 11,000 
to Duke and other Durham locations at the 
end of April. The program consisted of thir- 
ty-nine events and involved more than 
eighty writers, including high-profile authors 
Pat Conroy, Kaye Gibbons, Barbara King- 
solver, and Tom Wolfe. Other well-known 
participants included writer-humorist Roy 
Blount Jr., cartoonist-turned-novelist Doug 
Marlette, poet C.K. Williams, and political 
biographer Richard Reeves. 

Parker’s appearance with Oldham and 
Penn was among eight festival events that 
featured musicians, singer-songwriters, and 
other writers for whom music is a daily cre- 
ative practice or a source of special interest. 
Festival participants with music careers 
included songwriting singer Mary Chapin 
Carpenter and legendary North Carolina 
indy-rock icons Don Dixon, Mitch Easter, 
and Chris Stamey. (Dixon and Easter pro- 
duced R.E.M.’s first album, and Stamey was 
a founding member of the dBs, a pioneering 
post-punk band.) 

Music was included as an integral compo- 
nent of the festival because it’s an impor- 
tant touchstone in contemporary literature. 
Although writing is a solitary activity, writers’ 
ideas and inspirations generally come from 
sources outside themselves, and music turns 
out to be a potent source for many writers. 
In a session with essayist Hal Crowther on 
“Politics, Music, and their Intersection,” pop- 
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ular-musie writer Peter Guralnick—authot 
of music-themed books including the re- 
cently published biography Dream Boogie: 
The Triumph of Sam Cooke 


the literary fascination with IMUSIC when he 


helped explain 


said, “Music is the one thing, perhaps, in 
which we can place some hope.” 

( juralnic k recalled a conversation he once 
had with Bob Dylan during which Dylan 


wanted to compare notes about writing and 


what INSpires Tig AC juralnic k said that his Own 








work as a writer amounts to an ongoing 


search for something he can believe in, and 
that he finds it in the music of Sam Cooke, 
Elvis Presley, Sleepy LaBeef, Robert Johnson, 
and others. Artists like these stand out be- 
cause of the lofty goals they’ve set for them- 
selves, Guralnick said, and their talent tends 
to emerge “to the utter disbelief and incre- 
dulity of the people around them.” Blues 
legend Robert Johnson’s guitar-playing was 
unexceptional when he left home, distraught 
after the death of his young wife. When he 
reappeared two years later he played like a 
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genius, giving birth to the legend that he 
had sold his soul to the devil. Guralnick said 
that what draws him to figures like Johnson 
is “the way in which inspiration flowers into 
something inexplicable.” 

Inspiration was also on the minds of Car- 
penter, Gibbons, and Marlette in their dis- 
cussion of “Creative Process” in Page Au- 
ditorium—a session in which Carpenter al- 
so performed some of her songs. 

“People want to know, ‘What is a literary 
life? How does that go?’” Gibbons said. “The 
secret is that it costs nothing; it’s all about 
watching and listening to what’s around 
you.” Carpenter agreed, adding, “You never 
know where inspiration comes from. It could 
be just around the corner.” 

When Marlette asked her how she went 
about writing a song, Carpenter said that 
she usually writes the music first and later 
composes the lyrics. Then she immediately 
recalled an exception: “When | lived in 
D.C. [after college], | was driving around 
the beltway, stuck in traffic on a glorious 
spring day. The sky was Carolina blue, and | 


had my sunroof open and was looking up at 





the sky. And where I wished I was was driv- 
ing down the two-lane highway that runs 
from Norfolk to the Outer Banks. And I 
started to think about what I would see on 
either side of the road.” That fantasy, she 
said, gave rise to the lines that make up her 
song “I’m a Town.” 

“The lyrics came first, and the music did- 
n’t come until much later,” she said, making 
for a perfect segue into her performance of 
the song. 

At another Griffith Theater event, Dixon 
and Easter picked up electric guitars to join 
guitar-slinging novelist Madison Smartt Bell 
(also on vocals) and poet Wyn Cooper (spo- 
ken word and tambourine) in performing 
songs written by Bell and Cooper. (The songs 
are featured on their CD Forty Words for Fear, 
produced by Dixon and recorded at Easter 
Fidelitorium Studio in Kernersville, North 
Carolina.) Between performances, Coopet 





Worth the wait: high-school student Margo Schall, 
above, studies for Advanced Placement 

test while in line to hear author Tom Wolfe; 
opposite, clockwise from top left, musician Spooner 
Oldham on keyboard, writer Elizabeth Spencer, 

Roy Blount Jr., poet Quincy Troupe 


told the story of the fortuitous way in which 
one of his poems inspired a few Los Angeles 
musicians and became a hit song. 

“When Sheryl Crow was making her first 
album, the guys in her band didn’t like her 
lyrics for one song they were recording,” 
‘Cooper said. During a break in the session, 
the musicians went around the corner to a 
;secondhand bookstore, where their casual 
browsing turned up one of Cooper’s books, 
the said. “They liked this one poem in it, 
called ‘Fun,’ and they decided to get Sheryl 
Crow to sing this poem with the music they 
had,” he explained. “They dropped a few of 
my words, and they set the song in Los An- 
geles. And they called me on the phone and 
said, ‘We’d love to use your poem. Is that 
okay with you” ” 

The resulting recording became Crow’s 
breakout hit, “All | Wanna Do.” But at the 
‘time of the phone call, Cooper recalled, 
smiling, no one knew who Sheryl Crow 
was. “And I almost said, ‘You don’t have to 
|pay me.’ ” 

The music-themed sessions exemplified 
the festival’s emphasis on the interactive, 
crossover dimension of literature. Other 
themes explored at the festival included race 





relations, writers’ relationships with their 
families and their native regions, making 
literary use of historical sources, and cul- 
ture’s influence on contemporary poetry. A 
few writers made solo appearances, but most 
appeared in conversational pairings or small 
groups focused on particular themes of spe- 
cial interest to each participant. “Fiction 


“People want to know, 
What is a literary life? 
How does that go?” 
writer Kaye Gibbons 
said. The secret is 
that it costs nothing; 
it’s all about watching 
and listening to 
what's around you.” 


Born from the Legacy of Racial Violence in 
the South” was the topic of a conversation 
between novelists Lewis Nordan and Olym- 
pia Vernon, moderated by historian Timothy 
Tyson Ph.D. ’94, author of Blood Done Sign 
My Name. Science-fiction writers Samuel 
R. Delany and John Kessell conversed about 
their genre as a platform for raising issues 
involving race, sex, and politics. 


ome of the discussions were among wri- 

ters and other individuals who were 

meeting for the first time, while others 

were among writers who had long- 
standing relationships. Robert Olen Butler 
and his wife, Elizabeth Dewberry—who met 
after both had established themselves as 
published novelists—talked about “Falling 
in Love Through Books.” Allan Gurganus 
and his former student Ann Patchett—both 
novelists—discussed teaching young writ- 
ers. And President Richard H. Brodhead, a 
literary scholar and author, moderated a dis- 
cussion between two of his former Yale 
University students—poet Elizabeth Alex- 
ander and novelist Tom Perotta. 

Also among participants who knew each 
other well prior to the festival were Conroy 
and Marlette, whose discussion in Page 
Auditorium was moderated by their friend 
Bill Ferris, director of UNC-Chapel Hill’s 
Center for the Study of the American South, 
and titled “The Lessons of a Decades-long 
Friendship.” During that session, Marlette 
recalled coming across lists of words and 
ideas in Conroy’s notebooks. “I noticed that 
every word was capitalized,” he said. “That’s 
the thing that artists have to learn—to upper- 
case their experience, to say, ‘This counts.’ ” 
Good writers transform quotidian experi- 
ence, he said. “The more ordinary it is, the 
more extraordinary it becomes. That’s what 
the artist does.” 

That event was one of thirty-four that 
took place on the festival’s last two days, 
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Saturday and Sunday, when there were of- 
ten two or more scheduled events going on 
simultaneously or overlapping by a half hour 
or so. Because it was physically impossible 
to attend every event, festival-goers some- 
times had to make tough choices. The session 
with Oldham, Penn, and Parker, for exam- 
ple, began at 3:30 on Saturday, as did Wolfe’s 
talk in Page Auditorium, on the topic “What's 
Southern Today.” Attendance at the former 
event undoubtedly suffered from the formi- 
dable competition. 

Parker was good-humored about the sched- 
uling conflict. “I saw the line for Tom Wolfe,” 
he said, referring to the substantial crowd 
queued up outside Page a few minutes earli- 


er. “But he can’t sing.” 





wal be 2006 North Carolina Festival of the 
® Book was the fourth gathering in a 
series initiated in 1998 by the Center 
B for the Study of the American South 
at UNC-Chapel Hill, which was host for 
the first one. The North Carolina Literary 
Festival, as that inaugural celebration was 





called, was created and run by Rachel Davies 
72, A.M. ’89 : director of education and 
72, A.M.’89, now director of education anc 
travel for Duke’s Office of Alumni Affairs. 
Davies’ festival highlighted Southern 
writers and those with connections to the 
South through family, work, or school. Par- 
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ticipants included Annie Dillard, Rita Dove 
(then U.S. Poet Laureate), John Grisham, 
Reynolds Price 55, and Derek Walcott. It 
was deemed successful, and a second festival 
was held in 2002, also at UNC-Chapel Hill, 
under the auspices of UNC’s library, with 


“| wanted to rip 
the festival from its 
academic moorings and 
have it be more 


public-triendly, says 


Aaron Greenwald, the 
book festival’s director. 


assistance from its counterparts at Duke and 
North Carolina State University. N.C. 
State’s library organized and hosted the 
third North Carolina Literary Festival in 
2004. Continuing on the biennial schedule 
that had been informally set by the last two 
gatherings, Duke University Libraries over- 
saw the planning for this spring's festival, 
which began in April 2005 with the hiring 
of Aaron Greenwald as the festival’s pro- 


eram director. 


Creative energy: literature fans pack Duke Chapel 
to hear Barbara Kingsolver’s keynote address; 
opposite, clockwise from top left, musician Dan 
Penn, novelists Tayari Jones and Pat Conroy 





Greenwald, a native of northern Califor- 
nia, was a newcomer to North Carolina 
when he applied for the job, but he was well 
qualified. His previous experience included 
producing and coordinating country-music 
videos in Nashville and directing special 
programs at the Museum of Jewish Heritage 
in New York. He also helped organize two 
New Yorker festivals and the Toyota Comedy 
Festival, the largest comedy festival in the 
U.S. at the time. In the year leading up to 
the 2006 North Carolina book festival, Green- 
wald came up with the underlying concept, 
recruited sponsors to provide the necessary 
funds (a little more than $250,000), an 
booked all of the writers, musicians, an 








other festival participants. 

“I felt that the central goal was to have 4 
festival for the community,” Greenwald says 
“I wanted to rip the festival from its aca 
demic moorings and have it be more public 
friendly. I wanted it to be entertaining an 
decipherable for people who aren't aca 
demics. I wanted to get writers who are il 
portant, but who would also be able to dra 
an audience.” 

To solidify the public-friendly emphas 
and further establish a distinct identity fc 
this year’s festival, Greenwald decided t 
give it anew name. Most literary festiva 
are driven by publishers intent on promo 


ing writers with new books to sell, he ex- 
plains. “We felt that we had to think of a 
different approach. I wanted this to be a 
more finely curated festival. | wanted to 
find some different ways that writers could 
talk about their work and articulate the pas- 
sion behind their work to an audience.” 

It was the latter concern that inspired 
him to devise the strategy of teaming up 
writers who know each other or whose re- 
spective bodies of work engage related 
themes and appeal to similar audiences. It’s 
an approach he’d seen effectively employed 
in a few sessions at the two New Yorker fes- 
tivals he had helped plan, but he didn’t 
know of any literary festivals that had used 
it as a central organizing principle. 

Greenwald says he chose to preserve the 
festival’s predominantly regional focus in 
part for practical reasons stemming from its 
geographical location, and in part to main- 
tain something of the tradition established 
by the first three festivals in the series. But 
he also takes an enthusiastic personal in- 
terest in contemporary Southern writing. 

“I think there is a diversity and breadth of 
Southern literature that is often not ex- 
plored,” he says, “and that in some ways the 
mission of this festival is to think about all 

of the kinds of writers we have in the South 
and to find the very best of them.” 
_ In homage to the archetypal Southern 
' storyteller, forever fixed in the American 
| imagination as an eccentric character in- 
stalled in a rocking chair on a front porch, 
Greenwald adopted a festival logo featuring 
a row of rocking chairs in varied designs and 
colors, hinting at the emphasis on diversity. 
At the suggestion of Ilene Nelson, Duke Li- 
| braries’ director of communications, he also 
arranged for most of the festival participants 
to sit in comfortable, green-painted, wooden 
rocking chairs during their public conver- 
sations. (Greenwald says he thought this 
/was a corny idea at first but concedes that it 
worked, helping to maintain the relaxed, 
conversational tone he was aiming for.) 
Three of the rockers were raffled off on the 
final day, and the rest were given to selected 
/participants. 


ne festival participant who went home 
with a rocking chair was Shannon 
Ravenel, an editor at Algonquin 
Books of Chapel Hill. She moderated 
‘a ninety-minute session on Friday evening 
in which Blount, Butler, and Jill McCorkle 
discussed Southern writing and Algonquin’s 
New Stories from the South series, which 
Ravenel inaugurated and edited for twenty 
years. “I told everybody at the beginning 





that our mission for the evening was to de- 
fine Southern literature by nine o’clock,” 
Ravenel says. “We failed to do that, but we 
had a good discussion.” The only defining 
characteristic of Southern literature they 
were all able to agree on, she says, was that 
“it had to have chickens in it.” 

Ravenel, who attended all three of the 
previous North Carolina festivals and has 
been to many other literary festivals across 
the country, says that this was the only one 
organized as a series of conversations. She 
commended Greenwald for bringing “a 
whole different vision” to the occasion. The 





North Carolina Festival of the Book was a 
successful attempt “to relate literature to 


through music, news, [and] 





our experience 
politics and through issues like social change 
in the South. It was lively, intelligent, and 
totally unexpected—a very unusual way to 
handle a literary festival. I expected it to be 
lively and interesting, but I had no idea it 
would be as good as it was.” 

Greenwald also pronounced himself pleased 
with the results. “Every single author was 
gracious and happy,” he says. “And how 
could you not be? It was a big, free festival, 
and you were there with your friends. It was 
a beautiful day on the Duke campus, and 
there was a whole community of bright peo- 
ple coming to your event. I think we really 
honored writers in a responsible way.” 


“In some ways the festival had exactly the 
feel | wanted it to have,” he continues. “It 
had a relaxed, North Carolina feel, while at 
the same time it was absolutely a world-class 
festival. You see that sometimes around here 
when it’s warm outside, and it’s the right 
performer, and people feel that they’re 
among friends. That doesn’t happen in New 
York, and I don’t think it happens in San 
Francisco, but it can happen here.” 

The official theme of the festival was “It’s 
About the Story.” But it was the unofficial 
theme that was clearly on the minds of 
many participants over the course of the 
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week. In talking about the mysterious ori- 


gins of inspiration, the varied forms it can 
take, and how it can be accessed, they all 
agreed that it can’t be forced or faked. They 
also agreed that it can come from anywhere 
—often when least expected. The writer’s 
main job is being receptive. 

Dan Penn and Spooner Oldham seemed 
to be emphasizing this point when, during 
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the musical portion of their appearance at 
this inspired gathering, they played and 
sang one of their more widely known songs: 

“Sweet, sweet inspiration! 

Oh what a power! 

And I’ve got the power 

every hour of the day. 

I need your sweet, sweet inspiration 

to keep on giving, 

to keep on living this way....” EJ 


Patterson is an author, freelance writer, and in- 
dependent curator who lives in Winston-Salem. 
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Pioneering spirit: Afrika Bambaataa, left, 
Bronx DJ credited as the godfather of hip-hop, 
on stage with rap artist Flavor Flav in 1990 
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arlier this spring, the movement to 

institutionalize the study of hip-hop 

in academe received a boost. The 

Smithsonian’s National Museum of 
American History announced that it would 
enshrine hip-hop culture with an extensive 
exhibit tracing its evolution from a Bronx 
pastime in the 1970s to today’s global jug- 
gernaut. 

Mark Anthony Neal, associate professor 
of black popular culture in the African and 
African American Studies Program at 
Duke, has explored the effects of hip-hop 
culture on black popular culture, black 
women, and black intellectual production 
through both his studies and his writing. 
His four books, What the Music Said: Black 
Popular Music and Black Public Culture; Soul 
Babies: Black Popular Culture and the Post- 
Soul Aesthetic; Songs in the Key of Black Life: 
A Rhythm and Blues Nation; and, most 
recently, New Black Man: Rethinking Black 
Masculinity, have earned him praise for his 
ability to bridge the divide between acad- 
eme and the public. Critic Michael Eric 
Dyson has characterized him as “one of the 
most brilliant cultural critics of his genera- 
tion” and says that Neal “writes gracefully, 
thinks sharply, speaks cogently, and is old 
school and new school at once.” 

In April Neal, who is also a regular con- 
tributor to seeingblack.com and to National 
Public Radio’s News and Notes, had a public 
conversation with Tracy Sharpley- Whiting, 
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director of the program in African American 
and Diaspora Studies at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, at the fourth annual Duke Magazine 
Campus Forum. Sharpley- Whiting teaches 
a variety of subjects, including comparative 
diasporic literary and cultural movements, 
critical race studies, feminist theory, and 
film and hip-hop culture. She is also a pro- 
fessor of French and director of the W.T. 
Bandy Center for Baudelaire and Modern 
French Studies and has written several 
books: Negritude Women; Black Venus: 
Sexualized Savages, Primal Fears, and Prim- 
itive Narrative in French; and Frantz Fanon: 
Conflicts and Feminisms. 

At the forum, the two scholars sought to 
investigate how hip-hop culture influences 
a wide spectrum of human interaction, ran- 
ging from the idea of the strip club as a new 
“church” to the tension between artistry and 
commercial values in music. What follows 
is an edited transcript of the conversation. 


| want you to talk a little bit about your 
“thugniggerintellectual” concept. You know 
that is going to rattle some people. 


I have an alter ego—my intellectual alter 
ego. My intellectual alter ego is thugnigger- 
intellectual—one word. And it’s been 
something I’ve been playing with for a 
while, because I’ve been trying to work 
through in my mind a way to make the life 
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of the mind available and accessible to peo 
ple who would never think about it as such. 
I just became really attracted to this 
notion of where we look for intellectual 
production. And it’s not always in the 
places where we think we’re going to find 
it. So, | began to try to work through this 
kind of persona. It’s come to me at different 
moments, particularly, in the past, doing 
my work in Starbucks. And folks just fun- 
damentally don’t have an understanding 
of why I’m there at two o'clock in the after- 
noon with a laptop and a bunch of books. 
Folks are saying things to me, like, are 
you a numbers runner? Are you taking bets? 
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Are you a DJ? Do you sell mix tapes? The 
last thing they’re thinking about is that this 
cat is an intellectual. So, I actually think of 
myself differently than people may perceive 
me. | understand that. But folks will be more 
apt to think of me as a thug and a nigger 
before they would ever think about me as 
an intellectual. In fact, thinking of me as 
an intellectual is the more dangerous thing 
because they have no grasp on that. I mean 
all kinds of things that come up except this 
idea I’m an intellectual. 

I wanted to embody this figure that comes 
into intellectual spaces like a thug, who lit- 
erally is fearful and menacing. | wanted to 
use this idea of this intellectual persona to 
do some real kind of “gangster” scholarship, 
if you will. All right, just hard, hard-core 
intellectual thuggery. And what it really 
personifies is how I’m thinking about being 
in these spaces when I’m not trying to fit 
into these spaces. When I’m not trying to 
be the collegial colleague. When I’m not 
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trying to sell books. When I’m not trying to 
get students into my classes. When I’m not 
trying to be politically correct. This is this 
other persona. | wanted to really do a book 
project that spoke to raising these kinds of 
questions, ultimately, within this guise that, 
in some ways, identity is all performance. 
And thugniggerintellecutal is just one of 
the identities that I perform. 


But there are those who, of course, are quite 
resistant to the idea of the black intellectual 
intervening in this space and talking over the 
dialogue of hip-hop. And so, | wonder if we 





could talk a little bit 
about that and what 
kind of interventions 
do we make, specifi- 
cally, with respect 

to hip-hop? 


Folks like Hen- 
ry Louis 
“Skip” Gates 
Jr., Cornel 
West, bell 
hooks, 
Michael 

Eric Dyson—black intellectuals, public 
intellectuals —were called to duty to pro- 
vide the labor to explain what these new 
urban phenomena were. 

So, whether it was the race riots in L.A. 
in 1992 or the case of Skip Gates and 2 
Live Crew recording a song that some felt 
was vulgar or the O.]. Simpson trial, these 


Neil Emmerson 


Folks are saying things 
to me, like, are youa 
numbers runner? Are 
you a DJ? Do you sell 
mix tapes? The last thing 
they re thinking is that 
this cat is an intellectual. 


folks were called to duty to explain the sig- 
nificance of what this stuff was. And in 
some ways, black, public intellectuals are 
able to dictate what kind of conversations 
are going to happen in our society around 
race and class and popular culture. The best 
example of that recently is Michael Eric 
Dyson’s very timely book on Hurricane 
Katrina [Come Hell or High Water: Hurri- 
cane Katrina and the Color of Disaster]. He’s 
still out there trying to push his book, and, 
of course, selling his ideas, but at the same 
time keeping the focus on what happened 
and what didn’t happen last September. 

He understands better than anybody 
that part of selling your ideas in the mar- 
ketplace is selling the person behind the 
ideas. The only way the ideas circulate is 
if a person does. And part of that is about 
celebrity and personality culture. And so 
much of contemporary hip-hop journalism, 
really, is about celebrity journalism. But 
then, when you have that attention, what 
do you do with it? What do we do when 
we have that kind of significant space? 
We always have to [ask] ourselves, when 
we're dealing with the bright lights, are 
we still having the kind of conversations 
that allow us to bring the kind of ideas 
that we’re committed to politically into a 
wider forum? 


On the definition and 
commercialization of hip-hop 


What is hip-hop? 


Hip-hop is an 
art form and 
social move- 
ment that we 
can trace back to 
the West Bronx. 
Afrika Bambaataa 
will say the specific 
date that hip-hop was 
born was August 11, 
1973, only because that’s 
the evening that he gave 
a [now famous] party. 
Bambaataa brought to 
the United States his own 
sense of what they call sound 
systems in Jamaica, and really 
wanted to replicate that space in the 
Bronx—basically, to get kids off the street 
and away from the gangs. He began giving 
house parties in the Bronx. The more tech- 
nical definition—the folks will say, origi- 
nally, [had] about four elements—emceeing 
DJing, break dancing, graffiti art. We now 
talk about a fifth element, consciousness. 





And the last fifteen years of intellectual 
production around hip-hop would suggest 
that that’s a legitimate plan. 

It’s gone from basically a fringe under- 
ground culture that was seen as only to be 
embraced by black and brown kids in 
urban spaces into a global phenomenon. 
We find hip-hop in Prague. And we find 
hip-hop in Italy. And we find hip-hop in 
South Africa. We find corporate versions 
of hip-hop that I don’t like to actually 
refer to as hip-hop anymore. 


We have celebrity hip-hop artists and the 
celebrity hip-hop journalists. Which came first? 
Which cultivated the one or the other? 


Oh, I think the celebrity artist comes first. 
And, if you talk to some of the very good 
journalists, one of the things that they’re 
faced with is that urban magazines don’t 
move magazines based on ideas. They move 
magazines based on people and their lives. 
So, when Young Jeezy talks about folks 
using his image simply to sell magazines, 

he’s dead on. 

And if you want to be a successful jour- 
nalist writing for mainstream vehicles at 
this point in time, that’s part of the process 
of what you have to do now. And I think 
that’s a very big transition from what the 
magazine coverage was of hip-hop. 

So, you have someone like [the journalist] 
Elizabeth Mendez Berry and the difficulty 
she had in terms of publishing her ground- 
breaking piece on sexual violence propa- 
gated by prominent hip-hop artists. She 
had a real difficulty selling that to many of 
these magazines that just don’t want to deal 
with having folks who read the magazines 
actually think about anything. And I think 
that is reflective of where hip-hop has gone. 
Tt’s less about ideas and more about person- 
alities and lifestyles and products. 


What you do get is a great deal of pushback 
against what is happening within the context 
of the culture in terms of the fashion and the 
videos and the dance. And that's part of the 
problem when you think about the whole 
commercialization of hip-hop, and what has, 
I guess, come to be recognized as hip-hop, 
[about] which, of course, we say, “Well, that’s 
Not really hip-hop.” 

I made the point in my class [“Black Pop- 
ular Culture”] early today, there’s this ongo- 


ing question about why [socially] conscious 
rappers don’t sell any records. In some basic 
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way, it’s because, aesthetically, the stuff just 
isn’t very good. 

What I’m curious about as a scholar is, 
how do we work through and find spaces 
within that very, very commercial hip- 
hop—the stuff that people are actually con- 
suming—that can generate certain kinds of 
political and social sensibilities? How do we 
tease out possibilities in 50 Cent? In a song 
like “Many Men,” he has a great line about, 
“Cat got shot nine times, he’s dead. I got 
shot nine times, I’m still here. I must be 





here for a reason.” Okay, this guy is actually 
philosophizing about his presence in the 
world. I can use that for those folks who are 
listening to 50 Cent. 

Now, I can name ten other rappers who 
have been doing the same thing, who aren’t 
even a blip on the screen to this fifteen- 
year-old kid that just wants everything 50 
Cent. So, [as a scholar,] how do I politicize 
the 50 Cent moment in ways that become 
useful? Because this is the stuff that folks 
are consuming. 
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In what way does that work with your critique, 
and mine, of this different kind of hip-hop that 
we see moving to the forefront? 


| think my comment at an academic panel 
was that I’m about to retire from this hip- 
hop thing. Because the reality is that, at 
forty years old and living with hip-hop now 
for more than twenty-five years in my own 
life, the kind of conversations that I want 
to have about hip-hop are not the kind of 
conversations that folks who listen to hip- 
hop necessarily want to have. Hip-hop is 
old enough now to have two kids and pay a 
mortgage and have car loans and then 
think about changing its career. 

So, you have this very interesting genera- 
tional shift within hip-hop. And the hip-hop 
generation Jold] guard—Russell Simmons is 
forty-seven, forty-eight years old. Flavor Flav 
is forty-seven years old. Chuck D is forty- 
five—these aren’t young people anymore. 
[Queen] Latifah will be forty shortly. And 
how I feel about hip-hop is very different 
than how Young Jeezy talks about hip-hop. 


It’s gone from basically a fringe 
underground culture that was seen as only 
to be embraced by black and brown kids 
in urban spaces into a global phenomenon. 
We find hip-hop in Prague. 
And we find hip-hop in Italy. 


| know there 
are people who would be 
hard pressed to believe that hip-hop will 
eventually go the way of some other forms. 
It will morph into something else. We'll 
always listen to it, but it won't have the same 
sort of currency. 


We are much more focused [now] on the 
music as opposed to the lyricism, unlike 
more traditional forms of hip-hop. And for 
me, crunk is post hip-hop. It’s hip-hop mor- 
phing into these other things. There’s this 
kind of Northern-Southern bias that some- 
how Northern culture is so much more 
cerebral than Southern culture, and rappers 
get played into that. So, when you get a 
group like Little Brother, who is an example 
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of cerebral, Southern hip-hop, folks are like, 
“no that’s New York. That's not Southern 
hip-hop. That’s rappers in the South trying 
to sound like they’re from New York.” 
That's the critique. 

When you think about criteria of good 
hip-hop—lyricism, story telling, and 
flow—these cats ain’t got lyricism. I don’t 
know what the story is they’re telling, and 
some of them really are flow challenged. 
But, | had to come to terms with the power 
of crunk. What is it about crunk in its natu- 
ral space that gets people off the wall? And 
I’m wondering.... 


On “crunk,” strip clubs, and 
black female bodies 


Maybe we should explain what crunk is. 


Crunk. Wow, how do you describe crunk? 
A particular Southern strain of what some 
folks would call hip-hop that takes part of its 
roots from the strip-club culture in the South 
—and, I would argue, the black church. 
Crunk has its own development. It has 
its own steam. It has 
nothing to do 
with East 
Coast 
hip-hop. 
And 
again, if 
you look 
at the 
church, crunk 
is the new spiri- 
tuality. The strip 
club is the new church. 
That raises all kinds of inter- 
esting possibilities around spirituali- 
ty and black bodies, dealing with issues 
of spirituality outside traditional notions 
of what spirituality in a church is supposed 
to be. 


So, with that understanding, we have the 
glorification of the strip club with people 
like Lil Jon. Because, as you say, if we look 
at the strip club as the new church, as the 
new dating scene, as the new whole bunch 
of other things... 


As the new hook-up. And the ways in 
which black female bodies are at the center 
of this. It’s a little troubling because of what 
it is, that it is selling strip clubs as viable 
employment opportunities. And they are 
for women who mostly will be forced into 
low-paying jobs in the service industry. 
When we think about women who work 


in strip clubs, the key component there is 
that word “work.” In some ways this is 
legitimate labor, and we need to be clear 
about that. And women make these deci- 
sions based on what kind of legitimate labor 
is in their best interest. While it’s important 
that black women’s sexuality not be exploi- 
ted, at the same time, I don’t want to get 
into the business of policing black women’s 
sexuality, which is just as dangerous. 

I think we’ve raised a generation of 
men—regardless of race—who see black 
women’s bodies as available. It’s that mo- 
ment in bell hooks’ book Black Looks, 
where she talks about walking down the 
street in New Haven—when she’s teaching 
at Yale—and she’s eavesdropping on a 
conversation with three or four college 
students, who are having a conversation 
about, “Before I graduate I want a black 
one. Nah, nah, before I graduate I want a 
Chinese one. Nah, nah, before I graduate | 
want a Spanish one.” That’s the conversa- 
tion that they’re having. What is their 
conversation in fantasy—at that moment 
—corporate America has given to them as 
reality via the circulation of black women’s 
bodies and the circulation of bodies of 
women of color in hip-hop. I think that’s 
part of what we have to take very seriously. 
And the simple indictment has always 
been—the default indictment has been— 
well, this is hip-hop’s fault. 











| write about women who are exotic dancers. 
After interviewing these women, | know 
many of them look at that particular moment 
in their lives with the understanding that 

it is something that they will do short term; 
it’s alaunching pad for their careers. And 
some of them will do some of the most outra- 
geous things. And so, at this moment, I'm a 
little troubled by that—that’s what women 
have been reduced to. 


I think one of the things that we do that’s 
very dangerous is to talk about what hip- 
hop is doing to women. And we very rarely 
ask the question about how women are 
using hip-hop, which is a very different 
question. And | think, when you talk abou 
the ways in which women are using hip- 
hop, one way is to develop a certain kind o 
consciousness about who they are—partic- 
ularly young women. Look at someone like 
Joan Morgan [the journalist and author], 
who in some ways, coined the term hip-ho 
feminism. Joan is forty years old and trying 
to get off the hip-hop bandwagon. And I 





think that, for that generation of third- 
wave feminists, it probably is very problem- 
atic to identify yourself with a dying musi- 
cal genre. 

And you're right. This is the pushback 
against feminism. This is the pushback 
against women’s-studies programs. This is 
the pushback against women who have 
been successful in corporate America. This 
is the pushback against Hillary Clinton. 
And the conversation gets really murky 
when it gets brought back into the context 
of the black community. 


In the mix: 
DJ turns old sounds 
into new 


For me, it’s about broadening our sense of 
what hip-hop is. So that when we hear 
folks saying that hip-hop is not doing this, 
hip-hop is not doing that, well, hip-hop is 
in fact doing that. The fact is that hip-hop 
has, in its own way, grown a generation of 
feminists, young women who claim feminism 
and claim hip-hop in the same space. They 
don’t claim hip-hop feminism as simply a 
pushback against a gender and sexual poli- 
tics of hip-hop, but actually claim hip-hop 
feminism as a space to work through ideas 
of young women and their sexuality, young 
women and their femininity. 


| think one of the big problems that we face 
today is that we are in a post-movement era. 
We would like hip-hop to be a political move- 
ment. But there are those who say that scholars 
in the academy are, in some respects, doing 
what the celebrity hip-hop journalist is doing. 


I circulate beyond the academy in large 
part because of the assumption of how I am 
attached to hip-hop, whether or not that’s 
a legitimate understanding of what I do. 
But this idea, for instance, is going to allow 
me to circulate much more easily, much 
more fluidly than being a black male femi- 
nist, which, in some ways, doesn’t allow me 
to circulate beyond my classroom. But | 
also don’t think that it’s exploitative in 
that we are a generation of folks who came 
of age with hip-hop and have taken it seri- 
ously as a mode of scholarship. 

We as scholars have to take seriously 
what hip-hop represents in the social and 
dolitical and cultural moment. And we 
aave to think about hip-hop not just as 
chis thing that has grown out of the Bronx 
tom 1973, but that has worldwide tentacles, framing. 
hat affects a wide range of people and 
movements. And how do we bring a kind 
of critical scrutiny to the way that hip-hop 
circulates around the globe? That’s part of 


Andersen Ross 


responsibility to take it seriously enough 
that we don’t have to defend why it’s being 
taught and talked about in a university 


In some ways, the conversations that 
we're having about whether or not hip- 
hop studies is a legitimate course of study 
in the academy is not unlike discussions 
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our responsibility. And it’s also part of our 





about American literature seventy years 
ago in the academy. It’s not unlike discus- 
sions about sociology fifty years ago in the 
academy. The idea is that hip-hop reflects 
the humanity of the people who create it 
and the people who consume it in much 
the same way that literature gives us a win- 
dow into various humanities. Hip-hop 
functions the same way in 2006. a 
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ver fall break of his junior year, 
») Chris Davis 06 went whitewater 
) |) kayaking on the Narrows of Western 
“North Carolina’s Green River. He 
had just finished negotiating several of the 
river’s Class Five rapids, including the in- 
famous “Gorilla,” when he figured he was 
home free. That’s exactly the moment that 
Davis got into trouble. He tried to coast 
through a “piddly” Class Three and flipped 
his craft. His elbow shattered against a rock, 
forcing him to swim to safety with his single 
good arm. 

Davis’ friend and classmate Carl Hulit 
suffered a similar misfortune. The experi- 
enced mountain biker was practicing his 
skills on a bike teeter-totter when he and 
his bike fell sideways. He landed awkwardly, 
breaking his C7 vertebra. “You’re most likely 
to get hurt when you think you're least like- 
ly to get hurt,” observes Hulit, who wore a 
neck brace for several weeks his senior year 
in visible testimony to this hard-learned prin- 
ciple. “You can spend a day ripping hard 
runs and then at the end of the day wipe out 
coming off a ski lift,” he adds. When the 
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brace came off, he returned to biking, al- 
pine skiing, and his other passion, cyclo- 
cross racing. (This summer, he planned to 
take a National Outdoor Leadership School 
mountaineering course and work as a ranch 
hand in Colorado.) 

While concerns about liability and costly 
insurance have put the skids to some of the 
most structured university daredevilry—the 
Duke skydiving club disbanded several years 
ago because of rising insurance requirements, 
according to Mike Forbes, director of club 
and intramural sports—there are plenty of 
students who still find dramatic ways on 
their own to push their personal envelopes. 

Before they graduated in May, both Davis 
and Hulit were diehard members of Duke’s 
Outing Club, a student outdoor-adventure 
club. They describe themselves as “adrena- 
line junkies.” When they travel in Third 
World countries, they prefer to hitchhike 
and to stay in strangers’ homes rather than 
hostels or hotels; they don’t mind group 
undertakings but are often more comfort- 
able going solo, even if—or perhaps because 
—being alone holds the promise of greater 








adventure. Davis even braves danger in hi: 
volunteer work: For two years, he’s been é 
firefighter and EMT for the Parkwood Fire 
Department in Durham. 

Davis and Hulit are what psychologist: 
often refer to as “high-sensation seeking’ 
personalities—an adventuresome lot wh« 
thrive on putting their bodies through dif 
ficult and even dangerous situations. So 
ciety calls them thrill-seekers. Whether it’ 
a short-term thrill (the few seconds it take 
to do a free-fall ride at an amusement park 
or a months-long adventure (hiking th 
Appalachian Trail solo), the thrill-seeker i 
a marvel to the rest of us, who just can’t un| 
derstand why, for example, someone woul 
jump out of a perfectly good airplane. 

















Bhough there has always been a su 
eroup of humans given to daredevil 
(recall that in August 1914, Antar 
© tic explorer Sir Ernest Shackleto 
was able to recruit his Endurance crew wit 
an ad promising, “SMALL WAGES, BI 
TER COLD, LONG MONTHS OF CO: 
PLETE DARKNESS, CONSTANT DA 
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GER; SAFE RETURN DOUBTFUL”), 
such behavior has perhaps never been so 
ubiquitous among people so young. Today’s 
youth don’t have to head to the South Pole 
for a sanctioned adventure; they need only 
seek out the nearest skateboarding, snow- 
boarding, or motocross park. “Kids who are 
in their late teens and twenties do all kinds 
of things that we didn’t do,” says John 
Thompson, a professor of history at Duke. 
Thompson, a baseball scholar who has stud- 

ied trends in other sports, grew up in the 
1950s. He says that advances in technology 
and mass communications and more abun- 
dant and affordable travel options have all 
helped to steer thrill-seeking into the main- 
stream. 

“Have you ever looked at an inline skate? 
For all that today’s activities require of phys- 
ical courage, they all require a certain de- 
sree of contemporary technology, too,’ 
Thompson observes. Mountain Dew com- 


niche trade magazines, cable-television sta- 
‘ions, and websites, have made it possible 
for young people to educate themselves 
| 





nercials, not to mention a plethora of 


By ERIC LARSON 


Why some 
daring young 
men and 
women are 
driven to seek 
out thrills— 
and spills. 


about the latest thrill and “gain access to 
the places where they can do it,” he says. 
World travel is no exception. In the 1960s, 
Thompson’s wife was offered a rare treat: 
the opportunity to travel to Africa as a stu- 
dent. “Today,” says Thompson, “thanks to 
cheap airline tickets, half of the kids in arts 
and sciences at Duke travel or study abroad.” 

The major television networks have cap- 
italized on the public’s fascination with 
thrill-seeking with successful, high-impact 
reality shows such as Fear Factor, The Amaz- 
ing Race, and Survivor. Though simply view- 
ing a TV show is enough vicarious danger 
for most people, the Outing Club daredevils 
snicker at such armchair adventure, arguing 
that the shows are overtly staged. “It gets 
[the participants] out of their comfort zones, 
but it’s not dangerous,” says Jessica Evans- 
Wall ’08, who grew up kayaking white water 
in the Northwest and West Virginia. 
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White water: Evans-Wall, in dark helmet, piloting adventure-seekers through Pillow Rock rapids on upper Gauley River in West Virginia b. 


The reality-show participants clearly do 
it for the big bucks, but these daredevils find 
themselves having to constantly explain 
their odd proclivities to the rest of us. “A lot 
of people don’t understand why we do some 
of the things we do,” Davis says. “They just 
don’t get it.” 

Rick Hoyle certainly gets it. As a research 
professor in psychology and associate direc- 
tor of Duke’s Center for 
Child and Family Policy, 
Hoyle has studied the thrill 
seeking personality, in part, 
for help in crafting effec- 
tive public-health mes- 
sages aimed at this group 
drawn to risk. Hoyle says 
high-sensation seekers can 
embrace activities that are, 
by and large, positive (such 
as snowboarding and fire- 
fighting) or, by and large, 
negative (such as drug tak- 
ing and reckless driving). 

The thrill-seeking ten- 
dency often shows itself 
early, says Hoyle. That was 
certainly the case with 
Gracie Sorbello ’06, who 
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Thrill-seekers are biased 
toward one thrill over 
another and may 
confess fears that few 
would suspect. Jessica 
Evans-Wall ‘08, 
perfectly at home in 

a torrent of water and 
rocks, finds riding on 
the back of a motorcycle 
“really scary.” 


is spending the summer traversing the coun- 
try on a unicycle; she would be the youngest 
person and the first woman to complete 
such a feat. 

“She climbed up a jungle gym and hung 
off the monkey bars at ten months,” recalls 
her mother, Kim Sorbello, who with horror 
watched her daughter grow into a climber 
of sixty-foot redwoods around their home in 
Davis, California. “She was 
always begging to go higher. 
She just didn’t have physi- 
cal fear.” Her devil-may-care 
approach to sport also made 
her a strong competitor on 
Duke’s highly successful field- 
hockey team, and she hopes 
to try out for the 2008 U.S. 
Olympic squad later this year. 
“If there’s a tree, I think to 
climb it,” says Gracie Sor- 
bello, speaking metaphor- 
ically, as well as literally. “It 
keeps things exciting.” 

It doesn’t help parents’ 
nerves that the thrill-seek- 
ing effect is often com- 
pounded in the teenage 
noggin. Studies have shown 


that adolescents’ brains tend to be undevel 
oped in the delayed-gratification depart. 
ment, making them more susceptible t 
activities with quick payoffs, such as takin; 
drugs. So, when the Outing Club daredevil 
refer to themselves as “adrenaline junkies 
who need a constant “endorphin fix,” the 
drug-user terminology is not completel 
coincidental. Dopamine’s effect in the brair 
is similar to that produced by amphetamine: 
such as speed. “And then you get this dou 
ble whammy with drugs,” Hoyle points out 
“Pharmacologically, drugs produce a rewari 
and, because they are illegal, they provid 
an additional allure.” Making drugs leg 
might reduce their appeal, he says; con| 
versely, making snowboarding against th 
law might draw more kids to the slopes 
and the next Winter Olympics. 

Even so, thrill-seekers in many cases ary 
no more likely to use drugs than the averag| 
person. It may be instructive, Hoyle explai 
to divide thrill-seekers into two camp 
those who are highly impulsive, and thos 
who are not. “Impulsivity is the idea 
doing things without intention, witho 
planning.” So the thrill-seeker may be qui 
impulsive and decide, on a whim, to try t 
cross a track before the train barrels by. 
















he may be quite deliberate, packing his own 
parachute and jumping only on a clear day. 

The members of Duke’s Outing Club are 
careful to plan ahead and use the proper 
equipment when they approach an outing. 
And, for the record, the trips they take as a 
group are highly regulated and don’t in- 
volve much of the daredevilry—the white- 


water kayaking, the spelunking, the cliff 


jumping—that some of the members pursue 
on their own time. Even then they show 
caution. “If you were to rock climb without 
ropes, that would be the riskiest thing that 
any of us did,” says Brian Wright ’07, a past 
president of the Outing Club. “None of us 
do that.” Hulit, for one, says he would not 
consider sailing off-shore by himself because 
“there’s no safety net.” Adds Davis, “I 
wouldn’t walk on rocks by the river.” 


ne former member of the outing 

club who plans his adventures care- 

fully is Matt Burney ’06. Burney, 

who is five feet four inches tall, is 
used to having people tell him he’s not 
\physically capable of achieving large feats. 
That only adds fuel to his fire. He hiked the 
Appalachian Trail alone the summer after 
thigh school and later biked the Pacific 
‘Coast Highway from Oregon to Mexico. 
'He’s hiked the 500-mile Colorado Trail 
from Denver to Durango, and, last summer, 
he and a girlfriend drove from Bryce Can- 
yon to Moab, Utah, burying buckets of food 
they later dug up while retracing their path 
on foot. “Hiking the Appalachian Trail gave 
me confidence to chase down random big 
dreams that seem just crazy,” Burney says. Af- 
ter graduation in May, he and three friends 
hopped on bicycles in Wrightsville Beach, 
North Carolina, and headed for the West 
Coast. By the end of June they’d gotten as 
far as Colorado. 

Certainly there has been the rush of dan- 

ger in all of Burney’s adventures—like the 
time during the Utah trip that he and his 
friend were caught ina flash flood and near- 
ly cut off from a life-saving food cache, or 
che time he was hiking the Colorado Trail 
and was chased down Vale Mountain by a 
dlack bear. “I wasn’t thinking,” he recalls. “I 
was just running!” 
_ But he insists that it isn’t the near-death 
experience he searches for; rather, it’s the 
satisfaction of using a finger on a globe of 
the world to trace a path he’s trekked. 
Joyle would classify Burney as a particular 
cind of thrill-seeker, the kind who is drawn 
drimarily to novelty. Evolutionarily speak- 
ng, “to orient toward, and attend to, novel 
stimuli would be very useful,” says Hoyle 








Cindy Lindsay 


The theory holds that such individuals were 
more likely to comprehend their surround- 
ings with all the accompanying opportu- 
nities and dangers—thereby showing the 
rest of us the way to a safer locale. 

Of course, savvy on the slopes or the rush- 
ing river does not prevent disaster from oc- 
curring in other aspects of a daredevil’s life. 
“In order to take physical risks, you have to 
be strong in yourself,” says Evans-Wall, who 
has difficulty finding boyfriends comfortable 
with her weeks-long whitewater adventures. 
“In order to take emotional risks, you have 
to become vulnerable, open yourself up.” 
But she acknowledges that letting one’s 
guard down is difficult for someone who 
relies on herself—and herself alone—to 
land upright in her kayak. Davis, shaking 
his head, says he can relate all too well. “My 
relationships have gone terribly. I feel like 
I’m not good in a relationship, because | 
have to have control over things.” At least 
at this stage in his life, the firefighter who 
rushes unflinchingly into burning buildings 
is not willing to risk too much emotionally. 

The apparent contradictions within thrill- 
seekers is no surprise to John W. Payne of the 
Fuqua School of Business, who, with his col- 





leagues at the Center for Decision Studies, 
has researched and studied the ways in which 
people make decisions that involve risk. 















































“Very few people are risk-takers across all 
aspects of their lives,” Payne says. “The same 
person who skydives will keep his money in 
a savings account. Otten when we talk about 
people who do lseemingly risky| things, 
they don’t talk about it as that much risk. It 
just looks risky to the uninformed.” 

Similarly, thrill-seekers are biased toward 
One thi ill over anot het and May ¢ ontess 
fears that few would suspect. “I have never 
wanted to skydive,” says Jan Hackett, who 
directs Duke’s Outdoor Adventure program. 
He would rather cliff jump. Evans-Wall, 
perfectly at home in a torrent of water and 
rocks, finds riding on the back of a motor- 
cycle “really scary.” Former Apache heli- 
copter pilot Shannon Huffman ’93 can't 
imagine bungee jumping and doesn’t like 
roller coasters. “Most people who don’t 
know me really well would say I’m a risk- 
taker,” she says. “Those who do know me 
really well would be less likely to say that.” 
Her current job is with Microsoft, perhaps 
one of the most secure companies in the 
world for an employee. 

Self-contradictions notwithstanding, some 
people are programmed to seek out thrills in 
some aspect of their lives. “It’s a biochem- 
ically based aspect of their personality, the 
hand they were dealt,” Hoyle says. “The dopa- 
mine system seems to be attuned to risk as a 
rewarding stimulus.” In other words, for some 
people, the payoff from taking a physical 
risk is similar to what others would feel win- 
ning a lottery jackpot. Who wouldn’t want to 
recreate that rush if they could, and often? 
And risk-taking may run in families: A Cana- 
dian study of 336 pairs of adult twins found 
that a love of roller coasters was shared 
between siblings more often than most other 
activities, especially intellectual interests, 
which showed little connection to genetics. 

Huffman, for one, can point to an en- 
vironmental and a genetic basis: She credits 
her own love of outdoor adventure to her 
father, who took her camping at a young 
age. “He encouraged me to take big risks 
and challenge myself,” she says. Huffman 
also followed her dad’s footsteps into the 
military, where for eight years she flew 
Apache helicopters for the U.S. Army in 
Bosnia and Korea. An avid triathlete and 
endurance runner who has also skydived, 
Huffman has climbed several difficult peaks, 
including Mt. McKinley (while just a nine- 
teen-year-old undergraduate), Mt. Rainier, 
and Mt. Kilimanjaro. In most cases, what 
moves her is not the thrill of cheating death 
or even the rush of reaching a task’s literal 
or proverbial summit, she says. Rather, para- 
doxically, her feats have had a calming 
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effect on her, providing “the ability to feel 
close to God ... and be at peac e.” 

Huffman draws more than ever on the 
spiritual aspect of adventuring since last 
summer, when her father and stepmother 
were killed by a predatory grizzly bear during 
a rafting trip in northern Alaska. “There’s 
nothing good about it,” says Huffman of the 


bear attack, which struck the couple in 


In the line of fire: 
Davis, Durham firefighter and EMT 


their tent as they slept, even though they 
had taken precautions. “But | don’t wish 
that he didn’t go on the trip, because he was 
living life to the fullest. He jumped into the 
deep end of the pool.” She, too, planned to 
dive into that pool this summer by retracing 
the route her father and his wife were fol- 
lowing before they were killed. 


J estimony from sensation-seekers, no 
matter what their stripe, shows that 
they always find a way to satisfy their 
needs. That’s why it is important, Hoyle 

says, for parents to steer young people to- 
ward positive risk-taking—as Huffman’s father 
did. Merely forbidding negative risks with- 
out replacing them with a positive counter- 
part will only serve to make the negative 
exploration more desirable. “The more you 
put the clamps on, the more a high-sensa- 
tion seeker is attracted to the activity.” Ifa 
parent doesn’t convey a powerful message, 
the child’s peers will: Thrill-seekers tend to 
find each other—and invent risks to take 
together, Hoyle Says. 


So it’s better that they find more struc- 
tured activities, says Thompson, even if 
watching a child on a balance beam threat- 
ens to give a parent a stroke. “We drank and 
drove a lot more than today’s kids do,” he 
says, reflecting on his younger days in a 
small Midwestern town, where there was 
little positive activity to attract him and his 
thrill-seeking friends. “Kids today have ae- 





cess to more and different kinds of risks. | 
don’t see the good old days as ‘good old’ at all 
I like the new days, even if the occasiona 
student gets in trouble skydiving or snow. 
boarding.” 

Whether your sensibility is closer to Pee 
Wee Herman’s or to Evel Knievil’s, no mat 
ter what your palate for danger happens t 
be, there’s always another, bigger thrill jus 
over the horizon. “My goal in life is to sai 
around the world in a sailboat,” says Burney 
“I think that pretty much takes the cake.” 

“But first,” he adds, “I’ve got to learn hov 
to sail.” £ 


Larson ’93 is a freelance writer and president 
of Stellar Media, a communications company 
that provides writing, editing, marketing, and 
video services. 

Gracie Sorbello’s blog 
http: / /onewheelforlife.blogspot.com/ 


Matt Burney’s blog 
http:/ /bicycleamerica.blogspot.com 













Louis Armstrong’s New Orleans 
By Thomas Brothers. W/.W. Norton and 
eorpans, 2006. 386 pages. $26.95. 


f pressed to come up with modern jazz’s 

birth certificate, most critics would sin- 

gle out the 1928 recording of “West 

End Blues” by Louis Armstrong’s “Hot 
Five.” Only twenty-seven at the time, Arm- 
strong had already mastered the peerless solo 
virtuosity that trumpeters ever since have 
emulated. The recording’s trumpet cadenza, 
its pure sonority, the exquisite phrasing in 
the horn’s high register, still draw gasps even 
after repeated replaying. Here was a new 
merican art form announcing to the world 
its “potential to compete with the highest 
tder of previously known expression,” as 
jazz critic Gunther Schuller has put it. Yet, it 
ame from the musical sensibility of a fifth- 
rade dropout and serious truant only six 
ears removed from the poverty of “back o’ 
own” New Orleans and the nearby “Bat- 
lefield” area of roughhouse honky-tonks and 
heap bordellos. 

Where did Armstrong acquire his musical 
genius? Thomas Brothers, an associate pro- 
fessor of music at Duke, refuses to fall back 
on the cliché of Satchmo’s “God-given tal- 
ent.” He argues that Armstrong learned his 
chops from the soundscape of New Orleans 
tself, particularly the uptown neighbor- 
noods where tens of thousands of ex-slaves 
relocated in the 1880s. 

_ Brothers comes at this subject from a back- 
sround in European art music (his first book 
was about medieval chansons), with its dis- 
‘inctive pedagogy and rules of performance. 
The tradition that produced child prodigies 
ike Mozart was so far removed from Arm- 
trong’s childhood milieu as to defy meaning- 
ul comparison. But, as this richly textured 
ook shows, the pre-literate tradition of 
African-American aurality was fully cap- 
ible of producing prodigies of its own. The 
vernacular tradition in which Armstrong 
vas trained comprised many strands: the 
ee ony of the Sanctified Church, the 
luesy sounds of toy horns favored by itiner- 
int rag collectors, the rough harmonies of 
git-box” spasm bands and pubescent vocal 
juartets, the gut-bucket music that nightly 

















poured from dance halls 
and saloons, and the ubiq- 
uitous brass bands with 
their cavalcades of undu- 
lating second liners. 

It was a boisterous, blues- 
inflected, fun-loving music 
that prized collective improvisation because 
the crowds who danced to it expected their 
musicians to be as inventive in their playing 
as they themselves were in gyrating their 
bodies. This was music not as object but ac- 
tivity, performance that bled easily into spon- 
taneous composition as musicians interacted 
in sonic-kinetic fashion with the audience. 

Furthermore, it was best played out of 
doors, which afforded autonomous space for 
an oppressed people to tell white society 
“that they were just fine as they were, that 
they were not inferior,” writes Brothers. In 
important respects, Louis Armstrong’s New 
Orleans is about how early jazzmen used 
sonic material to fashion a new urban iden- 
tity for black migrants from the countryside. 

Armstrong ran these city streets with his 
boyhood chums, all of them unsupervised. 
Through the cracks in the wall of the famed 
Funky Butt Hall, he used to peek at the dirty 
dancing of “get down” whores. From a rag 
and bottle man he first learned blues ges- 
tures. There was some formal training along 
the way. The year and a half he spent in the 
Colored Waifs Home when he was eleven 
and twelve brought him his first cornet and 
grounding in technique. Joe “King” Oliver, 
Armstrong’s mentor, who called him to 
Chicago in 1922, gave him private lessons. 
Later, when he started playing on the steam- 
boats, he learned musical notation, a skill his 
classically trained second wife helped him 
perfect after he landed in the Windy City. 

But his real musical education was in the 
traditions of the highly competitive ear mu- 
sicians in uptown New Orleans. Armstrong 
discovered himself in their masculine world 
of black funerals and social, aid, and pleasure 
clubs. Eventually he plunged into the Euro- 
centric world of harmony, borrowing mate- 
rial that he incorporated into breathtaking 
solo performances that redefined jazz itself 
and provided the Great Migration a new ur- 
ban identity. But he never sought to assimi- 





Books 


late into white culture, only 
to gain access to the white 
marketplace. Besides, he was 
musically curious. 

Brothers isn’t afraid to 
challenge conventional wis- 
dom. He plays down the 
contributions of downtown black Creole 
musicians, whose improvisational agility, he 
argues, was constrained by their Eurocentric 
inheritance. In his view, jazz was imposed 
on the downtown Creoles by the market 
popularity of uptown blues. (Creole rebels 
like Louis “Big Eye” Nelson, Freddie Kep- 
pard, and Sidney Bechet are obvious excep- 
tions.) He discounts the idea that New Or- 
leans jazz can be understood as a “musical 
gumbo.” Its roots were African, its prove- 
nance was “back o’ town.” And he isn’t bash- 
ful about taking on critics who question 
New Orleans’ claim to be the birthplace of 
jazz. If it wasn’t, why were black musicians 
from other areas stunned by the jazzy en- 
semble sound produced by wind instrument 
players from New Orleans? “No place else 
had the same social and musical history, 
with all its layers of patronage and practice 
and its sequential development, the heyday 
of which coincides with the first twenty- 
one years of Louis Armstrong’s life.” 

The evidence for much of Brothers’ an- 
alysis is admittedly thin. Even he concedes 
that he had “to make the most out of a few 
clues,” including the oral interviews at the 
Hogan Jazz Archives at Tulane University, 
whose subjects were as well-versed at im- 
provising memory as they were music. Still, 
no one has handled the sources more in- 
telligently or made better use of theories of 
gender and identity, in piecing together this 
vital story than Brothers. This is an aston- 
ishingly smart book, one that scholars of 
jazz and historians of New Orleans can’t 
afford to overlook. 


—Lawrence N. Powell 


Powell is a professor of history at Tulane Uni- 
versity. His most recent book is Troubled Mem- 
ory: Anne Levy, the Holocaust, and David 
Duke’s Louisiana (UNC Press, 2000). He is 
currently writing a history of New Orleans for 
Harvard University Press. 
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The Apparitioners 
By George Witte 82. Three Rail Press, 
2005. 86 pages. $19.50. 


This first book of poems from Witte, a for- 
mer student of English professor James Ap- 
plewhite 58, M.A. ’60, Ph.D. ’69, explores 
the boundaries between us and the world 
we have colonized, with characters often 
finding themselves unsettled by some mys- 
tery that cannot be owned. In one poem, a 
father tries to calm his daughter, who is 
troubled by nightmares after a schoolmate 
dies. In another, a woman nearly killed by a 
stroke struggles to recover her place in her 
family and community. Many verses are set 
in suburban and rural New Jersey. 


Specters of the Atlantic: 
Finance Capital, Slavery, and 
the Philosophy of History 

By Ian Baucom. Duke University Press, 
2006. 400 pages. $23.95, paper. 


In 1781, the captain of the British slave ship 
Zong ordered 133 slaves thrown overboard, 
enabling the ship’s owners to file an in- 
surance claim for their lost “cargo.” Ac- 
counts of this horrific event quickly became 
a staple of abolitionist discourse on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Baucom, an associate 
professor of English, revisits the Zong atroc- 
ity, the ensuing court cases, reactions to the 
events and trials, and the business and 
social dealings of the Liverpool merchants 
who owned the ship. Drawing on the work 
of a wide array of literary and social theo- 
rists, Baucom argues that the tragedy is cen- 
tral not only to the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade and the political and cultural archives 
of the black Atlantic, but also to the history 
of modern capital and ethics. 
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OUR SEPARATE WAYS 


The Age of Melancholy: “Major 
Depression” and its Social Origins 
By Dan G. Blazer. Routledge, 2005. 

251 pages. $34.95. 


Blazer, J. P. Gibbons Professor of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences at Duke, ponders 
why—if our biological makeup has not fun- 
damentally changed in the last half-centu- 
ry—depression has grown on such an epi- 
demic scale. He finds answers: the pace of 
twenty-first century life, social pressures, 
and disjointed relationships. These discov- 
eries lead him to ask why contemporary psy- 
chiatry is so dependent on biomedical treat- 
ments and to call for a revival of social psy- 
chiatry to complement the biomedical 


approach. 


Our Separate Ways: Women and 
the Black Freedom Movement in 
Durham, North Carolina 

By Christina Greene Ph.D. ’96. University 
of North Carolina Press, 2005. 366 pages. 
$19.95, paper. 


Greene, assistant professor of history in the 
department of Afro-American studies at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, ex- 
amines the contributions of black and white 
women from all economic backgrounds to- 
ward achieving black freedom in Durham, 
North Carolina, during the civil-rights 
movement. She finds that low-income Af- 
rican-American women were often the sus- 
taining force for change and demonstrates 
that women activists were frequently more 
organized, more militant, and more numer- 
ous than their male counterparts. Greene 


offers insight into the changing nature of 


Southern white liberalism and interracial 
alliances during the ongoing struggle for 
racial and economic justice. 











David L. Dudley 


The Divided Family in Civil 

War America 

By Amy Murrell Taylor 93. University 
of North Carolina Press, 2005. 336 pages. 
$39.95. 


The Civil War has long been described as 
struggle pitting brother against brother. Th 
divided family is an enduring metaphor fc 
the divided nation, but it also accuratel 
reflects the reality of America’s bloodie: 
war. Taylor, assistant professor of history ¢ 
the State University of New York at A 
bany, has studied letters, diaries, new: 
papers, and government documents t 
understand how families coped with th 
unprecedented intrusion of war into the 
private lives. The story that emerges is or 
of both political and familial borders teste 
and challenged. 


The Bicycle Man 
By David L. Dudley ’70. Clarion Books, 
2005. 249 pages. $16.00. 


This coming-of-age story, aimed at childre 
grades five through eight, is set in 19271 
rural Georgia, where poverty and racism & 
ist as part of the everyday lives of Africa 
Americans. Twelve-year-old Carissa mee 
Bailey, an elderly stranger who demot 
strates kindness, wisdom, and patience, ar 
makes her rethink her mother’s admonitic 
to trust no one. He tells her stories thi 
raise various philosophical issues and teac 
lifelong lessons. Through Carissa, Dudle 
professor of African-American literature 
Georgia Southern University, address 
complex themes such as when it’s wor 
fighting back and when it is better to pra 
tice self-control. 
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Revolutionary Women 

in Postrevolutionary Mexico 

By Jocelyn Olcott. Duke University Press, 2005. 
337 pages. $22.95, paper. 


An assistant professor of history at Duke, 
Olcott examines the history of women’s po- 
litical organizing across Mexico and their 
role in state formation during the period 
1928-1940, known as the “long Cardenis- 
mo.” She rebuts the image of Mexican wom- 
en as conservative and anti-revolutionary, 
diecing together material from national and 
regional archives, popular journalism, and 
pral histories to examine how women ac- 
tivists challenged prevailing beliefs about 
the masculine foundations of citizenship. 


| 

Aglow in the Dark: The 
Revolutionary Science of 
3iofluorescence 

39 Vincent Pieribone and David F. Gruber 
M.E.M. ’98. Harvard University Press, 
1005. 263 pages. $24.95 


More than 2,000 years ago, a fascinated Ar- 
stotle wrote, “Some things which are not 
ire nor forms of fire seem to produce light 
vy nature.” This kind of fascination contin- 
ies today, as Pieribone, an associate profes- 
or at Yale University, and Gruber, a science 
ournalist and doctoral candidate in ocean- 
graphy at Rutgers University, tell the story 
if the discovery and evolution of biolumi- 
iescence in modern science. The story begins 
n the early 1960s, with a Japanese scientist 
yho discovered green fluorescent protein, 
he substance that makes jellyfish glow, and 
ffers a glimpse of the many ways in which 
his discovery has affected our lives today 
arough research in medicine and biology. 
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Happiness Is: Unexpected 
Answers to Practical Questions 
in Curious Times 

By Shawn Christopher Shea’76. Health Com- 
munications, Inc., 2004. 340 pages. $19.95. 


Shea, adjunct assistant professor of psychi- 
atry at the Dartmouth School of Medicine, 
takes on the fundamental concept of hap- 
piness. Happiness, he says, is constantly 
shaped by five interacting processes: our 
biology, our perspectives, our relationships, 
our environments, and our spiritual quests. 
We can tinker with each of these elements 


to forge a resilient and enduring attitude of 


trust and a resulting feeling of confidence 
and compassion. He offers distinctions be- 
tween success and happiness and explains 
that happiness is not solely a feeling but 
also an attitude. 


Scandalous Knowledge: 

Science, Truth and the Human 

By Barbara Hermstein Smith. Duke University 
Press, 2006. 198 pages. $21.95, paper. 


Throughout the recent culture and science 
wars, the radically new conceptions of 
knowledge and science emerging from such 
fields as the history and sociology of science 
have been denounced by various journal- 
ists, scientists, and academics as irrespon- 
sible attacks on science or absurd denials of 
objective reality. Smith, the Braxton Craven 
Professor of comparative literature and Eng- 
lish at Duke, explores the context of these 
denunciations and presents an overview of 
twentieth-century critiques of traditional 
accounts of human knowledge and scientif- 
ic truth and discusses alternative accounts 
by Ludwik Fleck, Michel Foucault, Thomas 
Kuhn, Bruno Latour, and others. 
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Pin-Up Grrris: Feminism, 
Sexuality, Popular Culture 

By Maria Elena Buszek. Duke University 
Press, 2006. 464 pages. $24.94, paper. 


In her 150-year history of the pin-up, Maria 
Elena Buszek, assistant professor of art his- 
tory at the Kansas City Art Institute and a 
regular contributor to Bust magazine, docu- 
ments the print images female artists have 
used to represent their sexuality and chron- 
icles the ways they have sought control over 
the representations of their bodies, thereby 
challenging the dominant culture’s expecta- 
tions. Buszek begins with the origins of the 
pin-up in the 1860s and moves to the pres- 
ent day, demonstrating the genre’s close con- 
nection to feminist movements. Her work 
challenges the more traditional view that 
pin-ups are a cultural product generated and 
consumed primarily by men. 


Revolution in America: 
Considerations & Comparisons 

By Don Higginbotham Ph.D. ’59. 

University of Virginia Press, 2005. 230 pages. 
$19.50, paper. 


Higginbotham, a professor of history at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
looks at the epochal achievements of the 
Revolutionary era through the perspectives 
of war, leadership, and state formation. He 
examines key historical figures and their 
role in the creation of a new government. 
Turning to the post-Revolutionary period, 
he observes the North and South as they 
begin to grow apart, tracing the deepening 
sectional crisis and ending with the ap- 
proach of a second revolution—that of the 
Confederacy. 
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neurobiologist analyze data from Duke’s Lemur Center, 


and he’s working with a math and physics 
professor to study how gravity bends light 
in deep space. In his free time, Luke is 
Fe\Wlalesallare mr-lammeyalial=) business with a friend, 
and this summer, he’s traveling to a research 
institute in Belize to help forecast HIV rates 
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Luke is the son of a state of Maryland correctional officer 
and a computer systems analyst, and he is attending Duke 
as a Reggie Howard Scholar. This scholarship program 


helps support and recruit students 
of African heritage who demonstrate 
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the award and for the community of 
scholars he has found. “It was a blessing 
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knew I’d be able to grow.” 
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Clark Takes the Reins 


Bhis summer the Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation inaugurates a new president. 
Thomas C. Clark ’69 takes over from 
William P. Miller ’77 in July, beginning 
his two-year term just as the DAA com- 
pletes a yearlong strategic planning process. 

“Bill’s job was to help write the strategic 
olan,” says Sterly Wilder ’83, executive di- 
‘ector of alumni affairs, referring to the 
‘reshly completed, sixty-eight-page docu- 
ment that details the leaps and bounds the 
DAA intends to make over the next five 
years. “Tom’s job is to implement it.” 

Such a task, challenging as it sounds, 
oes not faze Clark, who in January retired 
s division president and managing director 
f U.S. Trust Company N.A. after nearly 
hirty years with the company. Over the 
ears, Clark has served on boards for non- 





profit organizations in the areas of opera, 
lance, theater, symphonic music, education, 
sublic television, and legal-aid services and 

























as served as chair of the board of trustees of 
nion College in Kentucky. His Duke vol- 
nteering career began in earnest with the 
uke Club of New York. He served in every 
adership office the club offered, all the 
ay to president, and has volunteered with 
e local Alumni Admissions Advisory Com- 
ittee. He was chosen class president for 
is fifth reunion, and has volunteered at 
ach reunion since then. He was a member 
f the recent Campaign for Duke and has 
tved on the DAA board since 1999. 

Clark, who lives in Manhattan and Litch- 
eld County, Connecticut, with his partner 
\f thirty years, John M. Davis, speaks with 
xcitement about the various initiatives ad- 
ressed in the DAA’s new strategic plan. He 
Iks about the ways the DAA is working to 
prove its club structure, the need to con- 
nue improving member services and bene- 
ts—through, for instance, a medical-access 
rogram for alumni that’s been in the works, 
d that he hopes to bring to fruition, and 
e moves the DAA is taking to enlarge 
d strengthen its ties with alumni-affinity 
oups. He talks also of the importance of 
bracing diversity in the student and alum- 





Les Todd 


Presidential pose: Clark, new DAA head 
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ni bodies, promoting ethics in leadership, 
and refining “the whole work hard, play hard 
ethos of Duke.” 

It’s not as though Clark is flying blind in 
his new role as president. Since Miller’s term 
began in 2004, Clark, as president-elect, 
has shadowed him, attending meetings of 
the DAA board and executive committee 
and the university’s board of trustees. In 
fact, at the board of trustees meeting this 
spring, it was Clark who spoke up, urging 
administrators to consider all the ways 
alumni could be used in furthering the goals 
of the university. 

“The classic saying about volunteers in- 
volves the three W’s: wealth, wisdom, and 
work,” Clark says. “Everyone immediately 
thinks that when Duke calls on an alumnus, 
it is looking for the first element. But a wise 
alumni association, and a wise university, 
would be looking for the other two, as well.” 

“The alumni association,” he continues, 
“is, frankly, challenging the administration to 
find ways to use the unlimited resources of in- 
tellect and volunteer time of Duke alumni.” 

Still, as someone who has served in lead- 
ership roles before, he says he recognizes 
that his toughest job as board president will 
be volunteer management and support. 
“We're talking about 120,000 volunteers,” 
he says. “Even if we had only | or 2 percent 
of those people engaged—and we're hoping 
for more than that—you're still talking 
about thousands of people.” 

He reflects on his alma mater’s handling 
of the lacrosse incident this spring, praising 
Duke’s commitment to finding “the more 
enduring solutions” rather than the “im- 
mediate solutions.” 

“Duke,” he says, “will clearly come through 
this crisis as it has come through important 
crises in the past, like the Bassett Affair 
[which helped set the guidelines for aca- 
demic freedom], becoming all the stronger 
for it. Just as before, we should take advan- 





tage of this opportunity.” 

It was either luck or fate that brought 
Clark to Duke from his home in south- 
eastern Kentucky, “the heart of Appala- 
chia.” As a high-school junior, he joined a 
friend on a college tour and fell in love with 
the campus upon arriving. He applied to 
Duke, Michigan State University, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
was accepted to all three. After being of- 
fered a full-tuition A.B. Duke scholarship, 
he quickly selected Duke. “Even at that 
young age, I could figure out what an honor 
that was,” he says. 

A self-described “classic Southern-Mid- 
western, all-around kid,” he continued to 
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Selections from University Archives 


EAT ARMY!” was the lead 
headline on the front page 
of the October 15, 1954, 
issue of The Chronicle. 
Stories focused on the upcoming foot- 
ball game and homecoming festivities 
planned for that weekend. But, at the 
last minute, an additional headline 
was added at the bottom of the page: 
“Flash! Hurricane Hazel’s Here and 


per hour, remained the worst storm in 
memory to most people at Duke until 
Hurricane Fran hit Durham in 1996. 

Hazel uprooted more than 100 trees 

on campus, tore the roof off the press 
box at the stadium, destroyed home- 
coming displays, and damaged a nine- 


teen-foot spire at the rear of the Chapel. 


Campus cleanup was greatly aided 
by a campaign undertaken by students 





at the Woman's College. They organize 
student crews to remove debris from 
the grounds on East Campus and 
helped to reduce significantly the co 
siderable costs of the cleanup. Even 
with their efforts, it was not until the 
fall of 1956, when the Chapel spire - 
was replaced, that the last of Hazel’s 
damage to campus was repaired. 
—Tim Pyatt ‘81, University Archivi 


Homecoming's Had It.’ 
Hazel, with its winds of ninety miles 


pursue various interests at Duke, swimming 
on Duke’s varsity team, serving as president 
of the Men’s Glee Club, singing with the 
Chapel Choir, and acting as business mana- 
ger for The Archive, the student literary 
magazine. He began his Duke career as a 
mathematics major and enrolled in an ad- 
vanced calculus class. “I had never even 
heard the word calculus before in my life,” 
he recalls. “All those other kids had had 
this stuff in high school.” He decided to 
major in economics instead. 

The economics program proved to be a 
good fit. He went on to receive an M.B.A. 
from Harvard University in 1971, and, after 
serving as a naval officer during the Viet- 
nam War, he went into personal financial 
services. 

“Duke is a place with such varied oppor- 
tunities and interests,” he says. “I picked up 
on that quickly.” 


www.foreverduke.com 


www.lib.duke.edu /archives 


Distinguished Teaching: 
Crossing Boundaries 





eymour Mauskopf, a historian of se 
ence affectionately known to his stt 
dents as “Sy,” has been his own be: 
advertisement for the benefits 
interdisciplinary study, demonstrating tim 
and again, through a variety of program 
and courses, the virtues of breaking throug 
disciplinary boundaries. “He has done ne 
thing less than change the way I thin 
about the ways in which the sciences an 
the humanities —two giant entities that a1 
often kept apart in contemporary times- 
can be analyzed in interconnected ways 
according to one of his students. Mausko 
has been promoting interdisciplinary stu 
at Duke for most of his academic career. | 
1979, he became director of the Program | 
Science, Technology, and Human Value 


Mauskopf directed the FOCUS Progra 


which provides small-group, interdiscipli- 
nary learning environments for freshmen, 
from 1995 to 2003. 

The same student was impressed with 
Mauskopf’s willingness to foster an environ- 
ment of intellectual engagement outside the 
classroom: “Our seminar met alternately at 
Duke and at UNC-Chapel Hill, and my 
sonversations with Sy during our Robertson 
sus rides to UNC illuminated his utter 
>xcitement in the field of the history of sci- 
ence.” Mauskopf’s commitment to Duke 
students is also reflected in his work as pres- 
dent of the Duke chapter of Phi Beta 

appa, an organization he was admitted to 
s an undergraduate student at Cornell 

niversity. His interdisciplinary approach, 
espect for his students, and excitement 
ibout teaching are just a few of the char- 


| Engaged and engaging: historian of science Mauskopf 


acteristics that have earned him the Duke 
Alumni Association’s 2006 Alumni Distin- 
guished Undergraduate Teaching Award. 

In addition to teaching and working 
closely with students, Mauskopf makes time 
for community involvement and scholar- 
ship. As one of the students who nominated 
him for the award put it, “Sy makes the time 
to teach four courses, tutor a Durham resi- 
dent trying to obtain his GED, publish his 
own writings, serve as an adviser to three 
undergraduates who are completing their 
honors theses, and still have time to grab 
dinner with me on the weekend.” 

Before meeting Mauskopf, the student 
said, he had planned a traditional pre-med 
education. “But now, thanks in large part 


to Sy, | have decided to take some time off 


and to do Teach For America. I realize that 





CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 





I’m a recent grad who has not yet found 
work. I’m looking for an events-manage- 
ment position in New York. Employers 
seem interested, but I don’t get called back 
after the interview. What am I doing wrong? 


he good news is that you’re get- 

ting your foot in the door. So 

your academics and experience 

are making the grade. The prob- 
lem area appears to be your interview. 
Interviewing is one of the most difficult 
skills to master. Essentially, you have to 
sell yourself to a potential employer. 
After years of letting your academic 
results speak for you, you have to find 
ways of letting your personality shine 
through. And you need to control 
those sweaty palms and the red flush 
that appears on your neck when you’re 
under stress. 

Employers look for three things: first, 
whether your qualifications match the 
requirements of the position; second, 
whether you have the personal charac- 
teristics that are necessary (such as ini- 
tiative); and third, organizational fit. 
Interviewers often employ what’s called 
the “2 a.m. in Japan test.” Essentially 
they’re asking themselves, “If I were 
stuck in an airport in Japan at 2 a.m. 
with this person, would I want to talk 
to him or her?” Your potential employer 
wants you to be competent, but he or 
she also wants to like you. 

Few people are good at interviews 
without practice. The best way to ace 
an interview is to find a professional 
you trust to ask you sample questions 
and give you feedback. Don’t forget to 
work on your beginnings (the ubiqui- 
tous “tell me about yourself’) and your 
endings (“why do you think you’re the 
best person for the job?”). Be open to 
the interviewer's critique—however 
harsh it may seem. The more you can 
practice outside of the interviewing 
suite, the easier it will be when your 
ideal job comes along. 

—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send ques- 
tions to career-alumni@studentaffairs. 
duke.edu. 


The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 


Contact racquel.williams@duke.edu. 
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there is much more to life than just aca 

demic excellence; there is more to this 
world than the notoriety that comes with 
receiving a degree froma prestigious insti 

tution like our very own.” His students say 
Mauskopf’s abilities as a teacher, a scholar, 
and a mentor emphasize the close links be 

tween these roles, indeed, even the arti 

ficiality of such divisions. 

Mauskopf earned an A.B. from Cornell in 
1960 and a Ph.D. from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1966. He completed postdoctoral work 
at University College of London in the his- 
tory of medicine in 1968-69. He began his 
teaching career at Duke in 1964. He was 
promoted to assistant professor in 1966, as- 
sociate professor in 1972, and professor of 
history in 1980. He has written four books 

including The Elusive Science: Origins of 
Experimental Psychic Research (with Michael 
McVaugh), on the work of Duke’s J.B. Rhine 

and sixteen chapters, along with numer- 
ous articles in professional publications. He 
received the Dexter Award for outstanding 
achievement in the history of chemistry from 
the American Chemical Society. 

The Alumni Distinguished Undergrad- 
uate Teaching Award will be presented to 
Mauskopf during Founders’ Day ceremonies 
on September 28. The award includes a 
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$5,000 stipend and $1,000 for Duke Libraries 
to purchase materials recommended by the 


recipient, 


Recognizing Political 
Reporting 


olitical journalist John Harwood 

78, who has reported on each of 

the last five American presidential 

elections, has received the 2006 
Futrell Award for Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Communications and Journalism, 
given by the Sanford Institute’s DeWitt 
Wallace Center for Media and Democracy. 
The award was established by Ashley B. 
Futrell Jr. ’78, in honor of his father, Ashley 
B. Futrell Sr. °33, for his contributions to 
the university and to the profession of jour- 
nalism. 

Following graduation from Duke, Har- 
wood worked as a reporter for the St. Peters- 
burg Times; he later became the newspaper's 
state capital correspondent, Washington cor- 
respondent, and political editor, and trav- 
eled extensively in South Africa covering 
unrest against the apartheid regime there. 
In 1991 he joined The Wall Street Journal, 
first asa White House correspondent, then 





as a congressional correspondent. He be 
came the Journal’s political editor in 1997. 
In March, Harwood joined CNBC ¢ 
chief Washington correspondent, whil 
continuing to write the Journal’s “Washing 
ton Wire” political column and to overse 
the Wall Street Journal/NBC News poll. H 
also delivers political analysis on MSNBC 
on NBC programs such as Meet the Pres: 
and on PBS’s Washington Week in Review. 


In exchange for a gift of $10,000 or more, 
DY) <-Wetol Mo) ii-1am ZoLUIM (ol MYZolU Mol aTe Melitoliit-Lmmirelul-ce 
beneficiary) a fixed annual income for life. 


Your ages, your financial needs, and current 
interest rates determine the annuity rate Duke 
can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age 


ol) 
VAe) 
30) 


Your Ages 
VAey fers) 
76/73 


The staff members of the 
Office of Gift Planning 


roli-MenZell(elol|-MreMee Suit 


with you or your advisers 


fo] fol] ol(olalat=te Me [hAlare) 
opportunities at Duke. 
For further information, 


please contact us: 





Annuity 
5.7% 
6.5% 
8.0% 


Annuity 
5.8% 
6.3% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


Duke University 
Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive 

Box 90606 

Durham, NC 27708-0606 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fox (919) 684.9731 


Stell Mmeliite)ellliate [exe (ae <n rel 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


Class Notes 





WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year 
when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 


Please include mailing label. 


-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


OTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
e receive and the long lead time required for 
ypesetting, design, and printing, your submission 

ay not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
rged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
nnouncements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


.ouise Tennent Smith °50 published a cook- 
y00k, Wonderful Weekends, a compilation of recipes 
fathered from over 50 years of food-making. She is 
Iso a retired food editor of the Columbus Ledger- 
?nquirer newspaper in Georgia. 





Drayton R. Justus Jr. 54 was elected president 

if the executive board of the Barbershop Harmony 
jociety, a nonprofit organization of more than 30,000 
hale close-harmony singers in the U. S. and Canada. 
de is a retired human-resources officer and has been 
member of the society for 45 years. He lives in 
emple, Ga. 

attie “Miki” Southern Elliott 56 published 
hat Much Good May Be Done; St. John’s-in-the- 
ilderness: The Legacy of Ada Bessie Carey and Mar- 
ret Furniss Zimmermann. At Duke, she was editor of 
he Archive and associate editor of The Chronicle. 


Os & 60s 


dward Orth Doughtie ’58 has retired to 
ermont, after teaching English at Rice University 
t 38 years. 























dward M. Copeland III 59 was named president- 
ect of the American College of Surgeons. He is the 
ward R. Woodward Distinguished Professor of sur- 
ry at the University of Florida College of Medicine 
dan international authority on breast cancer. 


harles B. Duke ’59 was awarded the American 
ysical Society’s 2006 George E. Pake Prize, for his 
search into the understanding of tunneling in solids 
d the inelastic scattering of low-energy electrons in 
lids and for his work for Xerox Corporate Research. 
€ is vice president and senior research fellow in the 
tox Innovation Group. 


ren Lynne Conklin Moritz ’62 was appointed 
esident-elect of the American Psychoanalytic 
sociation, scheduled to take office in June 2006. 

e is a clinical professor of psychiatry and human 
havior at St. Louis University School of Medicine. 


illiam W. Rankin II 63, Ph.D. 77, A.M. ’79 

s honored at the United Religions Initiative’s third 
nual Circles of Light Gala. He is a leading member 
the Global AIDS Interfaith Alliance and has 

Iped to provide community-based HIV/AIDS pre- 
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William B. Bundschu, ’53, J.D. 56, long-distance biker 


| here are out-of-state 
alumni who fly to 
Durham for their class 
reunions, and there are 
those who opt to drive. But there is 
probably only one person who pedals 
in, at least from more than 1,000 
miles away. 
For his 50th Duke Law School 
reunion in April, Bill Bundschu bicy- 





cled from his home in Independence, 
Missouri, just as he had for his 40th 
reunion in 1996. 

To get from Independence to Dur- 
ham, Bundschu, seventy-five, was in 
the saddle for twenty days in a row, 
carrying about twenty-five pounds of 
gear. He rode 1,243 miles, or an aver- 
age of sixty-two miles a day, staying 
in motels at night as he passed 
through Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and, finally, North Carolina. 

The ride was “pretty uneventful,” 
he reported on the sunny spring day 
he arrived in Durham. “| didn’t get 
into any accidents. | had a couple flat 
tires, but | didn’t have to go to any 
bicycle stores. The machine worked 
pretty good.” 

And what about the human 
machine? “I’m pretty beat up,’ said 
the tall and lean retired tax attorney. 
“I'm just not as strong as | used to be.’ 
Bundschu credits year-round riding, 


gym workouts, and, during the ride, a 
steady supply of anti-inflammatory 
medication with keeping him going. 

This year he even rode 110 miles 
out of his way, mostly to explore the 
Mississippi River Trail through south- 
eastern Missouri. But ten of those 
miles came on his final day of pedal- 
ing, thanks to his only wrong turn in 
three weeks. 


“had all day to kill, so it was 
okay,’ said Bundschu, who ended his 
ride at Duke Chapel, just as he had 
done a decade ago. “Well, really, | 
can't figure out how to get on the 
road to the Chapel, so | ride to the 
hospital and then walk from there. 
I'd rather do that than keep riding 
around trying to find the Chapel.” 
His wife, Betty Bundschu, drove to 
the reunion and took husband and 
bike back home. 

For many years, Bundschu was 
a recreational runner. In 1989, not 
having ridden a bike since he was a 
child, he won one in a store drawing. 
“That got me started, and I’ve been 
riding ever since,’ he says. “I didn’t 
do a really long ride until 1991, when 
| rode across the state of Missouri 
with a group.’ 

He says he loves historic trails like 
the Lewis and Clark National Historic 
Trail, which winds through eleven 


states; the Oregon Trail, which goes 
from St. Louis to Oregon City, Oregon; 
and the C&O Canal Trail, near 
Washington. “You gotta have some 
type of destination,’ he explains. 
Cycling is only one of Bundschu's 
passions. After retiring in 1996, he 
returned to school, earning a master’s 
in history from the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City. He has written 
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several books, two on the history of 
his own family, published by his local 
historical society, and a third about 
the first legal hanging in his home 
county of Jackson, in 1839, titled 
Abuse and Murder on the Frontier. 

Although he cycles several times a 
week, Bundschu does only one big trip 
a year. “| always think the last one is 
the last one,’he says with a laugh. 
“They're hard. Then you start think- 
ing, just one more. I've tried three 
times to do Route 66. | haven't gotten 
it finished, only sections of it. | might 
want to finish that some day.” And 
what about his 60th reunion? 

“Well, sure, I'll only be eighty- 
five,’ he says. “If I’m going, I’m going 
on my bicycle.” 


—Diane Daniel 


Daniel is a freelance writer living 
in Durham. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 


he Duke Chapel Choir, under 

the direction of Dr. Rodney 
Wynkoop, reflects a deeply re voted tra- 
dition of px ywertul, inspiring sacred mu- 
sic. That tradition was begun by J. Fos- 
ter “Bishop” Barnes, and continued by 
Paul Young and J. Benjamin Smith. 
Chapel Choir performances give solace 





to the bereaved, hope to those in crisis, J. Foster Paul 
. ‘ c 
inspiration to those who are searching, Bhnes Young 
and peace to all. Each performance re- 1932-1956 1957-1968 
_~ ¢ 


flects an attention to detail and com- 
mitment to artistic integrity. Chapel 
Music excellence is nurtured and en- 
sured by gifts to the Endowment for the 
Directorship of Chapel Music. 


To make a contribution or for more 
information, please contact: 
Chapel Development Office 

Box 90974 \ 





Durham, NC 27708-0974 J. Benjamin Rodney 
www.chapel.duke.edu Smith Wynkoop 
919.684.6220 1969-1988 1989-present 


e Gracious apartment 
and cottage living 


¢ Renowned cultural, educational, 
fitness & wellness programs 


ea batiicctem Bt comettccansten 
seers tiem eler-liselertas 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 919.490. 8000 800.474.0258 
www.forestduke.com BPE 
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vention and care in poor countries. He is also a past 
president, dean, and professor of ethics at the Episcope 
Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass., and a former 
vice president for the United Religions Initiative. 


R. Neil Graves A.M. '64 is the featured subject of 
an article, “Was Shakespeare Hiding Something?,” 
that appeared in an issue of Tennessee Alumnus, the 
University of Tennessee system’s alumni publication 
He is a professor of English at UT’s Martin campus. 


Harry L. Nolan Jr. ’64 has written a new book, 
\irline Without A Pilot. The book examines the lead 
ership decisions by each of Delta’s seven CEOs and 
its board of directors. It also looks at the decisions 
that helped build this profitable company and at 
those who brought it to bankruptcy. 


Rush M. Rankin ’65 signed an agreement with 
Word Press to publish his next collection of poems, 
to be called Pascal's Other Wager. He also plans to 
publish a work of literary theory called Aesthetics of 
Sensation, with Xenos Books of California. His book 
Bene-dictions won the Vassar Miller Prize, and his 
writing has also appeared in numerous magazines, 
anthologies, and reviews. He teaches in the school « 
liberal arts at the Kansas City Art Institute. 


Donald Craig Bater ’67, M.D. 71 was named 
vice president of life sciences at Indiana University. 
His responsibilities include helping to coordinate th 
un versity ’s life sciences strategic plan, as well as 
working with university lobbyists to represent 1U’s 
life-science interests. In 2000, he was appointed dee 
of the IU School of Medicine. 


Sharon Stephens Brehm ’67, Ph.D. ’73 will 
serve as a member of the American Psychology 
Association’s board of directors and the association’ 
president-elect this year, assuming the office of 
president in 2007. She is a professor of psychology i 
the clinical and social programs at Indiana Univers! 
at Bloomington. She conducts research on the effec 
of psychological reactance, empathy, and self-focus. 


Linda Joanne Brown ’68 was designated a Sup 
Lawyer of Northern California, an honor given to 
less than 5 percent of California lawyers. She is a 
workers’ compensation specialist with the firm Broy 
& McDevitt, in the San Francisco Bay area. 


Stanley T. “Huck” Gutman A.M. ’68, Ph.D. 7 
is a professor at the University of Vermont and was 
awarded the university’s two highest teaching awar 
in the past two years. He won the Kroepsch-Mauric 
Award as best teacher and the George Kidder Meda 
as UVM's most distinguished professor. He teaches 
19th- and 20th-century American, British, and 
European poetry. 


Donald H. Messinger J.D. 68 was named to th 
annual BTI Client Service All-Star Team for 2006. 
He is a partner with Thompson Hine, and was reco 
nized for his high level of client service, responsive- 
ness, and accessibility. He is a partner in the firm’s 
corporate transactions and securities practice group 
and has served on the firm’s executive committee a! 
partner-in-charge of the firm’s Cleveland office. He 
and his family live in Shaker Heights. 


Patrick A. Morelli A.M. ’68 created a 10-foot 
bronze monument, Behold, in honor of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. The monument overlooks ne 
tomb in Atlanta. Another of his works, Eagle Rock 
September | 1th Memorial, is in West Orange, NI. 
overlooking the former site of the Twin Towers. 


John Lawrence Brasher '69, Ph.D. ’86 was 
named the 2005 Preservationist of the Year by the 
Alabama Chapter of the Sierra Club for his envirot 
mental activism. He is the Denson N. Franklin profes 
of religion at Birmingham-Southern College, where 
teaches a class on religion and the natural world. 
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Mary Beath ’71, drawing from nature 


ary Beath is drawn to 
places, both real and 
imagined, where 
predictability erodes: 
inexpected encounters with nature 
luring her long, solo hikes through 
lew Mexico's deserts and mountains; 
he artistic possibilities and philo- 
ophical implications found in ecolog- 
cal complexity and chaos theory; the 
vilderness of love and sexuality. 
Inher varied pursuits as an envi- 
onmental illustrator, naturalist, and 
writer, Beath is drawn to the nexus 
fintellect and instinct, not wanting 
d impose strict definitions about 
shere one begins and the other ends. 
ithe introduction to her first book 
if poetry, Refuge of Whirling Light 
Jniversity of New Mexico Press, 
005), Beath says that her poems “are 
n outgrowth of an attitude: we need- 
t compartmentalize our experiences, 
2questering nature from human sen- 
Jality, from emotion, from language, 
‘om ideas.” 
_ The book recently received a 
/rangler Award from the National 
dwboy and Western Heritage 
juseum in Oklahoma City. Former 
iene Court Justice Sandra Day 
‘Connor presented the award at a 
cack-tie dinner in May. 
_ Beath’s life journey took a fortu- 
dus turn during her early undergrad- 
ite days at Duke. In high school, she 
id been drawn to biology and the 
penices, 50 she pursued the require- 
ents for a zoology major with zeal. 
i her sophomore year, with all her 
tricular obligations met, she began 
explore electives in the arts. Shed 
50 moved into Epworth, the self- 
entified “arts dorm.’ 
“Irealized there was a wider world 
jtthere,’she says. “The teachers | 
all most clearly are those who 
uught outside my major—Wallace 
wlie, who taught Dante and French 
mbolist poetry, was an incredible 
acher, as was Reynolds Price. | took 
“entieth-century music with lan 
‘milton and art with Vernon Pratt. | 
ise professors who were known for 
ir great teaching.’ 
After graduation, Beath lived in 
lanbul for a year, then earned a 
-A. from the Rhode Island School of 
Isign (RISD). Her final project incor- 








porated quotes from poets including 
Homer, T.S. Eliot, and Conrad Aiken 
with original lithographs. Post-RISD, 
she “cobbled together” a career as. a 
writer and illustrator specializing in 
natural themes, first in Providence, 
Rhode Island, then in New York. 

After a decade in New York's East 
Village, Beath visited a friend in 
Arizona. “It was almost a mystical 
experience,’ she recalls. “I stepped out 
of the airport into a windy spring day, 
and something about the air, the light 
made me understand, ‘I belong in the 
desert!’” Beath has called Albuquerque 
home for sixteen years. 

She now runs a successful studio, 





working as a writer and illustrator on 
projects for, as she puts it, “clients 
whose agendas | can get excited 
about. All the work | take on has 
something to do with the land,” 
including collaborations with the 
Grand Canyon National Park Founda- 
tion, the National Audubon Society, 
and assorted nonprofits and govern- 
ment agencies. Those projects pay the 
bills, she says, but“my work without 
clients—poems and paintings grow- 
ing directly from love of place— 
remains closest to my heart.’ 

Beath, who proudly characterizes 
her life as “zigzaggy,’ says she’s found 
that embracing the nonlinear nature 
of the world yields a richer experience 
than compartmentalizing personal 
passions and career ambitions. “Long 
ago | realized | am much more inter- 
ested in being open and attentive to 
what deeply engages me, so| try hard 
to use my mind and body and intu- 
ition together in everything | do. That 
seems to me to be a more whole way 
of living.” 


— Bridget Booher 


Booher ’82, A.M. ‘92 is assistant 
director of the Hart Leadership 
program at Duke’s Sanford Institute. 


Samuel W. Johnson ’69, J.D. 72 was awarded 
the Rocky Mount [N.C.] Area Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Distinguished Citizen Award. He has been 
involved in the preservation of the Rocky Mount 
Train Station and the development of the Imperial 
Centre, and he also sits on the Board of Preservation 
North Carolina. He is a partner in the firm Poyner & 
Spruill and practices business and real-estate law. 


J. Anthony Manger ’69 was re-elected president 
of the board of trustees for Montgomery Academy, 

a private, nonprofit school that serves students 

with social, emotional, or educational challenges. 
He is head of the health-care law group with Norris 
McLaughlin & Marcus, in Somerville, N.J. He has 
been recognized annually in the health-care category 
of The Best Lawyers in America since 1993. 


Robert J. Perchan ’69 has written a book of poetry, 
Overdressed to Kill, which won the 2005 Backwaters 
Press Weldon Kees Poetry Chapbook Prize, and will 
be published later this year by Backwaters Press. 
Another poetry book, Mythic Instinct Afternoon, won 
the 2005 Poetry West Chapbook Prize last summer, 
and was published by Poetry West Press. 


Wendy L. Salinger 69 has published a memoir 
called Listen. She currently directs the Schools 
Project at the 92nd Street Y’s Unterberg Poetry 
Center, in New York. 


70s 





Jeffrey K. Smith ’70 was appointed managing 
director at Berkery, Noyes & Co., a New York-based 
investment bank specializing in the media, publish- 
ing, and information and technology industries. He 
previously served as president and CEO of Lippincott 


Williams and Wilkins, in Philadelphia. 


Anne Mente Seddelmeyer ’71 received her 
M.L:S. in library and information science from the 
University of North Texas in 2002. She works as a 
cataloger in the Laredo Public Library, in Texas. 


Charles R. Beaudrot Jr. 73 was recognized 
among the top attorneys in Georgia Trend magazine’s 
Legal Elite. He is a partner with Morris, Manning 

& Martin, and was recognized for his work in both 
the business law and taxes, and the trust and estates 
categories. This marks his third year of inclusion in 
this ranking. 


Rhonda Vail Wilcox A.M. '74, Ph.D. ’82 has 
published Why Buffy Matters: The Art of Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer. She is an English professor at Gordon 
College, in Barnesville, Ga. 


Alan R. Saltiel 75 was elected to the Institute 
of Medicine of the National Academy of Sciences. 
He is director of the Life Sciences Institute, John 
Jacob Abel Collegiate Professor in Life Sciences, 
and professor of internal medicine and physiology 
at the University of Michigan. This appointment 
recognizes his scientific accomplishments in the 
areas of diabetes and cancer drug development, as 
well as his ongoing leadership at the Life Sciences 
Institute. 


Carole B. Bugge ’76 won first prize in Chrono- 
gram Magazine’s Literary Fiction Competition, with 
her short story “The Kite.” Her short story “Uncle 
Evil Eye” won the first prize in the Jerry Jazz Musician 
Short Fiction Award. She also has a new play about 
quantum physics, Strings, which has been optioned 
for a production in New York. She is in her third year 
as artist-in-residence at Byrdcliffe Arts Colony in 
Woodstock, N.Y., dividing her time between Wood- 
stock and the East Village. 
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Angelene Yvonne Reid ‘76 was recognized as a 
notable high-school language arts teacher at 
Meadowereek High | |, Gwinnett County Public 
chools, Ga ind wa elected as Meadowereek’ 
Teacher of the Year 

Judith Ruderman [’h.L. ‘76 presented a paper 
titled “DF. Lawrences Ethnographer and/or Artist 
\pprehendin ( ulture in the \meri in South 
west,” at the 10th international D.H. Lawrence con 
ference in Santa Fe. She is vic« provost for ac idemic 
ind administrative services and an adjunct professor 
of English at Duke 

Joseph Patrick Logan M.B.A. ‘79 was appoint 
ed chairman of the N.C. Shakespeare Festival’s board 
of trustec He recently led the board in securing a 
central Operation facility for the theater company 
He is also a vice president at the American Home 


Alliance and executive director of the 


Summer and Casual Furniture Manufacturer's 
\ssociation. He lives in Winston-Salem 


Furni hing 


80s 


Carol McKeown Healy '80 is a middle-school 
English teacher in Westminster, Md. She previously 


worked wa book editor and asa mother 


Richard Phillips Hogan Jr. '81 joined the 

law firm Pillsbury Winthrop Shaw Pittman as a 
partner and co-le ader of the firm’s national appellate 
practice team. He is certified in the areas of civ il 
appellate law, civil trial law, and personal-injury 

trial law. He has also been recognized by Texas 
Monthly magazine as a Texas Super Lawyer for the 
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past three years. He works in the firm’s Houston 
office 


David Edward Nash J.1. '81 joined the law 
firm McMahon DeGulis as a partner. His focus is 
on environmental and corporate sustainability prac- 
tice. He was previously a partner at Thompson Hine, 
in Cleveland. He is also co-founder of Sustainable 
Cleveland, an economic community-action team 
with the goal of advancing Cleveland as a thriving 
economy with innovative, sustainable enterprises 


In all sectors 


James Edward Carter ’82 received his Ph.D. in 
rhetoric and composition in 2000. 


Theodore George Duclos M.S. ’82, Ph.D. ’84 
was promoted to vice president, operations and 
technology, by Freudenburg-NOK, which supplies 
automotive sealing and noise, vibration, and 
harshness-protection products. He has been with 
the company for 10 years and most recently served 


as chief technical officer. 


George Merrill Witte '82 had his first collection 
of poems, The Apparitioners, published by Three Rai 
Press. He also received the Anne Flexner prize from 
the Academy of American Poets. He is the editor-it 
chief of St. Martin’s Press. He, his wife, and their tw 
daughters live in Glen Rock, N.J. 


Douglas Mark Horner ’84 was named deputy 
director of the Bureau of Justice Assistance, U.S. 
Department of Justice, in Washington. He and his 
wife, Cynthia Pfeiffer Horner M.D. ’85, are bo 
leaders in a United Methodist Church partnership 
that sponsors an orphanage and medical clinic in 
Africa. He, his wife, and their two 
daughters live in Reston, Va. 


Sierra Leone, 


Pamela Lynn Boswell A.M. ’85 was elected to 
the board of directors of Travelers Aid Internationa 
the national association for Travelers Aid agencies 
across the country. She is vice president, program 
management and educational services, at the 
American Public Transportation Association in 
Washington. She previously served in management 
positions with the Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey. 


Cynthia Pfeiffer Horner M.D. ’85 and her hus 
band, Douglas Mark Horner ’84, are both lead 
in a United Methodist Church partnership that 
sponsors an orphanage and medical clinic in Sierra 
Leone, Africa. She, her husband, 
daughters live in Reston, Va. 


Randall Millard Whitmeyer ’85 gave a lecture 
at an international seminar on information and 
communication technology law at the National Law 
School in Bangalore, India. He is a partner with 
Hutchison+Mason, where he concentrates on intel 
lectual-property law for information-technology 
companies. His talk addressed online piracy and 


and their two 


copyright issues and the Internet. 


Eric Hardy Imperial ’86 has opened a law prac- 
tice in Washington, representing clients in matters 
of civil litigation, personal injury, mediation, milita 
justice, and estate planning. He previously worked: 
a staff attorney for the Federal Trade ¢ 
He is also an officer in the U.S. Army Reserve Judg 


Jommission. 
Advocate General’s Corps and recently served on 
active duty representing the government in courts 
martial appeals. He and his wife, Pyper, and their tv 
sons live in Bethesda, Md. 


Gwynn Teresa Swinson LL.M. ’86 was selecte 
vice president of government and community affal 
and external relations for Duke Medical Center an 
Duke University Health System. She has worked a 
cabinet secretary for N.C. Gov. Mike Easley and th 
state’s chief administrative office. She will oversee 


he offices of Duke medicine responsible for managing 
elations with federal, state, and local government 
fficials. She is also an adjunct associate professor at 


JNC School of Law. 
Mary Ruth Bowman A.M. ’88, Ph.D. 93 earned 


enure and was promoted to associate professor at the 
Jniversity of Wisconsin-Stevens Point. 


Ann Martin Rolke 88 is writing her first cook- 
00k, Hands Off Cooking, which will be available in 
arly 2007. She lives in Sacramento, Calif., and is a 
reelance culinary consultant and recipe developer. 


Julia Ann Walker A.M. ’88, Ph.D. ’95 published 
ier book, Expressionism and Modernism on the Ameri- 
an Stage: Bodies, Voices, Words, with Cambridge 
Jniversity Press. She was also recently promoted to 
ssociate professor of English at the Unit for Criticism 
nd Interpretive Theory at the University of Illinois. 


Yorothy Elliston Hindman A.M. ’89 composed 
yorks that were included in the latest CD release of 
he Masterworks of the New Era series, featuring con- 
emporary classical music by living composers. She is 
n assistant professor of music at Birmingham- 
southern College, in Alabama. 


10s 


jhearon Paige Christopher 790 was elected 
artner in the Cleveland office of Calfee, Halter 

x Griswold. Her practice concentrates on intellectu- 
|-property and technology law. She lives in Cleve- 
ind Heights. 


ommy J. Arant Ph.D. ’91 was named vice presi- 
ent for academic affairs at Notre Dame College, 
ear Cleveland. 


ames Alcuin Francis Ph.D. ’91 was offered a 
lational Endowment for the Humanities fellowship 
or his project, “People as Pictures: Visualities of Text 
nd Image in the Second through Fourth Centuries, 
).E.” The fellowship will allow him to work toward 
ompleting a book examining the relationship 
etween verbal and visual representation during this 
eriod. He is an associate professor and director of 

1e classics division in the department of Modern 
«Classical Languages, Literatures & Cultures at the 
Iniversity of Kentucky. 


\nthony Bernard Keller ’91 was appointed 
‘anaging editor, special projects, for Maclean’s, a 
fanadian weekly current-affairs magazine. He will 
versee the annual Maclean’s university rankings 
ad the annual Maclean’s university guidebook, 
ell-known sources for information on Canadian 
ystsecondary education institutions. He will also 
rite for Maclean’s and oversee the expansion of 
le magazine’s university franchise. 


homas Gasque Smith ’91 was promoted to 
sociate professor at the Medical University of 

uth Carolina, where he teaches scientific and 

jant writing in the University’s Writing Center and 
enter for Academic Excellence. 


lichael Loy Davitt B.S.E. 93 was named partner 
| Jones Day, an international law firm. He practices 

variety of areas of complex commercial litigation in 
1e firm’s Dallas office. 

iene I. Gorman 793 is a first-year Ph.D. candidate 


English at Boston College. He completed his M.A. 
, English at St. Louis University in 2004. 


jeorge Washington Jordan Ill B.S.E. 93 was 
amed partner in the law office of Merchant & 
ould, in Atlanta. His practice focuses on patent, 
ppyright, and entertainment litigation. 


Star turn: Mulroney, left, 
with champion curler 
Jennifer Jones and Canadian 
Idol correspondent Jon Dore 


MINI-PROFILE 








Ben Mulroney ’97, Idol emcee 


hile his friends 

dreamed of land- 

ing jobs after 

graduation on 
Wall Street or at high-powered law 
firms, Ben Mulroney had different 
aspirations. “| remember saying, 
wouldn't it be great if| got a job that 
would pay me to watch TV,” says 
Mulroney. “And here,’ he adds, with a 
laugh, “I've done just that.’ 

At age thirty, Mulroney has be- 
come one of the most recognized TV 
personalities in his native Canada. He 
is best known as the affable host of 
Canadian Idol, the Canadian counter- 
part of the popular reality show Amer- 
ican Idol. He also co-hosts the 
entertainment-news magazine elalk 
Daily, where he delivers the latest 
news in movies, television, and music 
and covers glitzy red-carpet events 
like the Academy Awards. 

Mulroney’s workday is hardly the 
typical nine-to-five. On any given day 
he could start with a rehearsal for 
Canadian Idol, move on to a special 
press screening of anew movie, field 
questions from reporters at a press 
junket for efalk Daily, and then cover a 
VIP function for his network. “| am 
never in the same place, doing the 
same thing, wearing the same thing.’ 


Beyond his television gigs, 
Mulroney has branched out by writing 
occasionally for TV Guide Canada and 
the Joronto Sun, serving as a guest 
host for a morning radio show, and 
even making his big screen debut as, 
what else, an entertainment reporter 
in the action movie Fantastic Four. 

Mulroney says that his career 
evolved haphazardly. After graduating 
from Duke with a major in history, 
he enrolled in law school at Quebec 
City’s Université Laval. For those who 
knew his father, Brian Mulroney, the 
eighteenth Prime Minister of Canada, 
the younger Mulroney's decision to 
pursue a law degree seemed a natural 
next step. 

Yet, in spite of his political roots, 
he says he soon realized that law 
school was the wrong fit for him. 

“| thought | was destined to be the 
world’s worst lawyer.” 

Then, in 2000, Mulroney took his 
father's place at a national Tory con- 
vention, where he conducted live 
interviews on television. His ease on 
camera caught the attention of Can- 
ada’s CTV television network, which 
offered him a job as a correspondent 
for a little-watched show on the 
network's TalkTV channel. He seized 
the opportunity and, within a few 


years, became the face of entertain- 
ment news at CTV. 

Mulroney acknowledges that his 
famous last name has helped lead to 
his TV success: “You know, the name 
has got a cachet, and it’s got a curiosi- 
ty factor. If they liked my dad, they 
will tune in. If they hated my dad, 
they are even more likely to tune in.” 
But he is quick to point out that his 
network would not keep extending 
his contract if he couldn't carry his 
own weight. 

Mulroney says he gets particular 
satisfaction out of helping to write the 
scripts for his shows and assisting in 
editing decisions. Ultimately, he hopes 
to parlay these interests into writing 
and producing his own television 
series. He even has an idea for a reality 
TV show that would present a differ- 
ent side of his famous parents. 

“Everyone has a reality show 
they want to do,’ he says. “Hey, | figure 
if Paris Hilton and her mother can 
both have reality shows, no idea is 
too stupid.” 

—Malina Brown 


Brown is a freelance writer whose work 
has appeared in The Washington Post 
and The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Ona Theresa Wang Ph.D. '95 was elected part- 
ner in the New York law office of Baker & Hostetler 
She is a member of the litigation group and concen- 
trates her practice in areas of white-collar crime, 

securities litigation and regulatory enforcement, anc 
general commercial litigation matters. She is also th 
hiring partner and pro bono coordinator for the firn 


THE LAND IS TIMELESS. New York office 
4S OO) 50.0, O) 0s MO MOD’, 4.00 i be he OM ie Leah Buhl LaPlaca "5 was promoted to vice 


president of programming acquisitions for ESPN, 

where she prev iously served as senor direc tor of pro 
gramming acquisitions. In this position, she assume: 
the daily management of programming for the NFL, 


golf, figure skating, skiing, and sailing. 


Rose Maura Martelli 96 is the restaurant critic 

for the Riverfront Times newspaper in St. Louis. She 
was recognized in her newspaper's circulation division 
for Best Restaurant Criticism, from the Association 
of Food Journalists’ annual competition. 


Kieran Batts Morrow ’96 co-authored the book 
FAB: A Novel, which chronicles the life of four col- 
lege friends who are trying to make sense of their 
postgraduate careers, relationships, and life issues. 
She is an associate at the New York law office of 
Morrison & Foerster. 


Nicole Smith 96 completed her Ph.D. in English 
at Rutgers University and is an assistant professor of 
medieval literature at the University of North Texa: 
in Denton. 


Todd Aaron Dawson A.M. ’97, J.D. 98 was elect 
partner in the Cleveland office of Baker & Hostetle 


www. Beaus View.com 


He is amember of the employment and labor group 
and concentrates his practice in the areas of labor 
Hecht R Te A . 1) TOM 2-9 PIT relations and employment and labor litigation. 


Each office independently | - | Thecht " Elizabeth Jewelle Johnson J.D. 97 was name 
owned and operated : 7 - 7 

by Atlanta Woman magazine as one of the Top 25 
Power Women to Watch in 2006. She is an associat 
at the Atlanta-based law firm Fisher & Phillips, spe 
cializing in employment litigation defense. She also 
serves as the president-elect of the Georgia Associa: 
tion of Black Women Attorneys and is on the 
Georgia State Bar’s Women and Minorities in the 
Profession Committee. 





Francois Renard LL.M. ’97 was admitted to the 
O’Melveny & Myers partnership. He is a member o 
the firm’s antitrust/competition practice and is a res 
dent in its Brussels office. His primary area of practi 
is international trade law, EU and national competi 
tion law, and EU general law. 


Teresa Lin 798 is a staff writer for the TV show 
Bones, an hourlong drama on FOX. 





Tara Lynn Tranguch "98 lives in Shanghai, 
4 y China, and works for Alcatel in the corporate-stratt 


¢ sg Lat we Lg , 
( K sl n A O id ul ke Ifeoma Nwankwo Ph.D. ’99 earned tenure at th 


We are proud to unveil our graciously So Much That’s New! University of Michigan-Ann Arbor, and has been 
promoted to associate professor. Her book, Black 





gy division. She has lived in China for eight years. 


enhanced Inn. Enjoy elegant new guest rooms, Fairview Dining Room ; ; : 

ner Shia ma Ss ¢ Cosmopolitanism: Racial Consciousness and Transna- 
expanded dining choices, fitness center and Vista Restaurant, Golf-view terrace tional Identity in the Nineteenth-Century Americas, wa 
pool, plus championship golf. Now, more than Pool & Fitness center published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
ever, this is your destination for a luxurious Magnificent ballroom Brian Andrew Turner B.S.E_E. ’99 received 
stay and a warm Southern welcome. Executive Conference Center his professional engineer's license, earning him 


the professional engineer accreditation from the 
Virginia Board of Architects, Professional Engineers 
Land Surveyors, Certified Interior Designers, and 





3 Washington Duke Landscape Architects. He works for MMM Design 
wz i Inn & Golf Club Group, and was also recently certified as a Leadersh 








in Energy and Environmental Design Accredited 
Professional. 


3001 CAMERON BOULEVARD, DURHAM, NC 27705 BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Jennifer 


800.443.3853 919.490.0999 WWW.WASHINGTONDUKEINN.COM Laura Feltham Cohen 97 and Daniel Adam 
Cohen ’97, on July 23, 2005. Named Elizabeth Ma 
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Aorgan Suckow B.S.E. ’00 was named vice presi- 
ent by Miller Buckfire & Co., an independent 
yestment bank. He joined the Dresdner Kleinwort 
Vasserstein financial restructuring group in 2000. 


‘elvin Calhoun Black ’01 is a doctoral student 
1 English literature at the University of California, 
erkeley. 


siregory Michael Garrett 01 has become an 
ssociate with the law firm Tydings & Rosenberg, in 
s litigation department. His areas of focus include 
1edical malpractice, commercial, and general litiga- 
on. He recently graduated from the University of 
altimore School of Law. 


amuel Quinn Martin V ’01 joined the Blue 
ell, Pa., law firm of Wisler Pearlstine Talone Craig 
rarity & Potash, as an associate. He will support 

1e firm’s municipal-law and business-law practice 
‘oups, focusing in matters involving real estate, 
ning, banking, and contracts. 

ennifer Seoyuen Oh ’02 received an M.EA. in 
ction writing from Columbia University in 2004. 
anaka Nikale Bowman ’03 received her mas- 


t’s in English from Northwestern University. She is 
irently a student in its Ph.D. program in English. 


hannon Faith Rosati '03 had a poem published 
the December issue of the Journal of Palliative 
ledicine titled “Hospice Hands.” She currently 

tends Wake Forest University School of Medicine. 
enjamin Alan Morris ’04 graduated with distine- 
yn, earning an M.Sc. in creative writing from the 
niversity of Edinburgh. He is now studying archae- 
logy and museology at the University of Cambridge. 


yan DeMar-Farrow Marshall ’05 was selected in 





the sixth round by the Denver Outlaws, in major league 
lacrosse’s supplemental draft. He helped the Blue 
Devils to the 2005 NCAA National Championship 
Game, which the team lost to Johns Hopkins. He was 
also recently named to the Canadian National Team 
and will compete in the 2006 World Championships. 


Deaths 


Penelope Nichols Jones Windler ’22 of 
Chapel Hill, on Oct. 14, 2004. She is survived by her 
stepson, stepdaughter, sister, seven grandchildren, 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Mary Arden Hauss Shields ’29, A.M. 731 of 
Durham, on Sept. 6, 2003. 


Hallie Roycroft Wilkerson 730 of Durham, in 
Dec. 2004. 


Johnie L. Joyce Sr. 31, B.D. 34 of Durham, on 
Sept. 22, 2004. He is survived by three children, 
including Johnie L. Joyce Jr. 60, LL.B. 62; a sis- 
ter; six grandchildren; and two great-granddaughters. 


Frances Allen Davis ’32 of New Bern, N.C., on 
June 2, 2004. She is survived by two nephews and 
two nieces. 


William A. Dorfman ’32 of Springfield, Mass., on 
Noy. 27, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Gladys; a 
brother, Bernard Dorfman ’34; and several nieces 
and nephews. 


Lousia Borden Hooker Bourne 733 of 
Greensboro, on Nov. 12, 2004. She is survived by 
three daughters, seven grandchildren, and seven 
great-prandchildren. 


Marjorie Glasson Ross 733 of Wilmington, Del., 
on June 15, 2004. She is predeceased by her husband, 
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Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
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filet mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
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Norman F. Ross he is survived by three chil 

lren, Marion Ross Godfrey ‘68, David L. Ross 
nd Christopher Park Ross °| 

luding Mary E. Godfrey '06 


fy ind three 


randchildren, ine 


Helen Kendrick Card Upchurch '33 of 
on July ee eded in de ith 
by her husband, Oliver Wingate Upchurch °32, 


1 by her laus hr r, (WO @I ind On , and 


Durham O4 he wa prec 
ind is survive 


one ereategt inddaughter 


Nellie Gertrude Garrard '34 of Durham, on June 
11, 2004. She i 
ters, including Ruth Garrard Copley ‘44 


urvived | \ 1 brother ind three sis 


iry, N.C., on 


urvived by two childre N,a 


Horace J. Hendrickson '}4 of ( 
May 22, 2004. He i 


brother, and two grandchildren 


Beatrice Carver Southerland °34, M.Ed. ’42 of 
Durham, on Nov. 4, 
Sydney Duane Southerland Jr. B.S.E.’71, 

M.S. ’73, M.B.A.’74; a grandson, Sydney Duane 
Southerland III B.S. 


eral nephew and nieces 


1004. She is survived by a son, 


04; a sister-in-law; and sev 


Margaret Burnett Arey °35 of Norfolk, Va., on 
Feb. 8, 2002. In 1934, she took the Virginia State Bar 
exam ind became the youngest woman to become a 
lawyer in the state’s history. She is survived by two 


daughte rs 


Lyne S. Few 735, A.M. ’37 of Raleigh, on Dec. 19, 
2004. He is survived by a daughter, Ellen Few 
Anderson °69 and a brother Kendrick S. Few °39 


Rose Toney Hill 935 of Morristown, Tenn., on 
Oct. 28, 2004 


T.E. Munson 735, M.D 


June 3, 2004. He is survived by four children, six 


39 of Bradenton, Fla., on 


erandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


T 
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David W. Lamb °36 of Peoria, Ari 
004. He is 


ters; and two grandchildren 


,on April 25, 


urvived by his wife, Mary; two daugh 


Dorothy Edwards Macmillan '36 of Durham, 
on Dee. 3, 2004. She is survived by two sons and 


seVCN PI inde hildre nh 


Norman Nathanson ‘36 of Long Branch, N.J., 
on Sept. 22, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Gladys 
\lfond; four children; six grandchildren, including 

Stacy Nicole Moscotti ‘00; 


grandchildren 


John S. Ross 736 of South Setauket, N.Y., on May 


and four great 


29, 2004. He is survived by two sons, granddaughters, 


and preat prand hildren 


Mary Rebecca White Singer A.M. °36, Ph.D 
45 of Morgantown, W.V., on March 11, 2004. She is 
survived by her husband, Armand Edwards 
Singer A.M. °39, Ph.D. ’44; and one daughter 


William K. Woltz °36 of Mount Airy, N.C., on 
June 18, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
two daughters; two sons; seven grande hildren; and 


two great-grandchildren 


Ruth Adams Bortz 737 of Narvon, Pa., on Nov. 2, 


2004. She is survived by two daughters, two sisters, 


four grande hildren, and two great grandchildren 


Nell Virginia Trivette Fairchild Brewer G. 


37 of Arlington, Va., on Oct. 15, 2004. She is prede- 


ceased by her first husband, Albert R. Fairchild 
Jr. 37, and her second husband, Pierce Oliver 
Kidd Brewer 732. She is survived by two sons, six 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren 


Robert Gray Hunter 737 of San Rafael, Calif., on 
Dec. 22, 2000. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; 


two children; and five grandchildren 


—_— 


Sara W. Warner °37 of Nashville, Tenn., on No 
15, 2004 


Courtland D. Berry M.1. '38 of Winter Park, Fl; 
on Jan. 24, 2004. He is survived by his wife, France 
Woodward; two daughters; and four grandchildren, 


Helen C. Stackhouse Bradford '38 of Easton 
Pa., on Nov. 19, 2004. She is survived by her daugl 
ter, four grandchildren, five great-grandchildren, ar 
three brothers 


Dorothy Wilkerson Colvin 38 of Durham, 
on Dec. 15, 2004. She is survived by her husband, 
A. Stanton; a son; a sister; a brother, Albert E. 
Wilkerson '50, D. 51, A.M. ’55; one granddaugh 
ter; three great-grandchildren; three nieces; and 
two nephews 

Mauro Anthony Di Sabatino °38 of Wilming 
ton, Del., on Sept. 6, 2004. He is survived by his w 
Joan; a brother; a sister; two children; four grand- 


daughters; and one great-grandchild. 


Arne Thorleif Fliflet 39 of Aiken, S.C., on 
Nov. 6, 2004. He is survived by two sons, Arne W 
Fliflet 70 and Charles Reidar Fliflet 74; a 


daughter; a 


Robert G. Lamb 739 of Rochester, N.Y., on Noy 


20, 2004. He is survived by two sons, three grandel 


sister; and eight grandchildren. 


dren, two sisters, a brother, a sister-in-law, and mar 
nieces and nephews. 


Charles E. Landreth 739 of Atlanta, on Nov. 2 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Gloria, and many 
nieces and nephews. 


Edwina “Sunny” Lynch ’40 of Riverside, Calif., 
June 26, 2004. She is survived by her husband, Doné 
Walton Lynch M.E. 40, D.E ’55; three children; 


nine grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 
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ames Franklin Mitchell A.M. ’40 of Lenoir, 
.C., on June 9, 2004. He is survived by two sons, 
70 daughters, and five grandchildren. 


ohn Harvey Pierce Sr. B.S.E. 40 of Ormond 
sach, Fla., on Aug. 12, 2004. He is predeceased by 
s first wife, Helen Foster Pierce 38. He is sur- 
ved by his second wife, Mildred; two children; 

ree grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


leanor Southgate Bolich ’41 of Durham, on 
ec. 2, 2004. She was predeceased by her husband, 
hilip M. Bolich ’32. She is survived by a daugh- 

r, granddaughter, stepson, stepdaughter, and a num- 
tof nieces, nephews, and cousins. 


enry V. Cunningham 741 of Raleigh, on Sept. 23, 
104. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; two sons, 
cluding Henry Vernon Cunningham Jr. ’73; 
ur grandchildren; and several nieces and nephews, 


cluding Betty Cunningham Sally 52. 


ebecca D. Grove 741 of Clinton, Miss., on 
ov. 15, 2004. 


illiam Sidney Horton °41 of Raleigh, on Nov. 
, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Frances; two 
ughters; two sons; four grandchildren; a daughter- 


-law; and a brother and a sister. 
iy C. Lisk ’41 of Savannah, Ga., on Jan. 30, 2004. 


flvia Pethick Maltby °41 of Nantucket, Mass., 
Oct. 25, 2004. She is survived by her husband, 
icius Foote Maltby Jr. ’40; two sons; four 
andchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


jmes John O’Leary Ph.D. '41 of Westport, 
onn., on Feb. 28, 2000. He is survived by three 
ps, a daughter, and five granddaughters. 


lbrothy M. Hampson Pope G. 741 of Durham, 
June 19, 2003. She is survived by daughters 
nice Clark Moffitt 54 and Joyce Clark 
bhnson ’54. 
























yhn Charles Villaume 741 of Ariel, Pa., on 
Ine 11, 2004. 


rguerite Elizabeth Jackson Book ’42 of 
omfield, Conn., on June 11, 2004. She is survived 
two sons and three grandchildren. 


omas Ruffin Hood 42, M.D. ’46 of Rich- 
nd, Va., in March 2004. He is survived by his 
e, Mary; a daughter; two sons; a brother; and two 


ndchildren. 


wis F. Jarrett 42 of Brewster, Mass., on May 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Kathleen; two 
hs; a daughter; a brother; six grandchildren; and 
great-grandchild. 


dred C. Larkins ’42 of Baltimore, on Nov. 12, 
4. She is survived by two children, including J. 
ssell Phillips 71; six grandchildren; and a 
t-granddaughter. 


de William Mock ’42 of Jonesborough, Tenn., 
c|Noy. 1, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Joan; two 
sis; two daughters; four grandchildren; and five 
t-grandchildren. 


obert Hottel B.S.E. 43 of San Diego, Calif., 
ay 17, 2004. 


n D. Patterson Jr. 43 of Hamlet, N.C., on 
. 2, 2004. 


rjorie Stenhouse Smith ’43 of Goldsboro, 
. on Dec. 13, 2004. She is survived by five 
eildren, a brother, 10 grandchildren, and 11 great- 
gndchildren. 


lifford Crawford °44 of Lincoln, R.I., on Oct. 
1]2004. He is survived by a daughter, a son, and five 
ghdchildren. 
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Dorothy Hebble Wise '44 of Newport News, 
Va., on Nov. 7, 2004. She is survived by her husbar 
John S. Wise Sr. B.S.M.E. '49; two children; an 


one grandson. 


Rachel Magness Drummond "45 of Black 
Mountain, N.C., on July 24, 2002. 


Anna Lou Cassell 46 of Greensboro, on Dec. 2 
2004. She is survived by three children, William | 
Cassell’77, Sara Lee Saperstein 02, and Ja 
Cassell Davis '05; and numerous grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 


Richard L. Meadows ’46 of Tarpon Springs, Fl: 
on Oct. 30, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Sally, 
and four daughters. 


Edward J. Sharkey '46 of Stuart, Fla., on Oct. 
2004. 

Bailey Daniel Webb M.1). ’46 of Durham, on 
Nov. 24, 2004. She is survived by four nieces and 
nephews and four grandnieces and grandnephews. 


Mary Hood Evans '47 of Seattle, on Sept. 30, 
2004. She was predeceased by her husband, Marvit 


Thomas O. Felgar ’47 of Tucson, Ariz., on 
Oct. 13, 2004. 


John Royal Gerke 47 of Tillamook, Ore., on 
Sept. 19, 2004. 


William H. Snitger Glennon ’47 of Wiscasset 
Maine, on Nov. 25, 2002. He is survived by his sist 
nieces, nephews, and grandnephews. 


Norwood Lee Jones |). '47 of Clayton, N.C., 
Dec. 6, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Helen; tw 
sons; three grande hildren; a sister; and a brother. 


Morris W. Pitts 47 of Sandusky, Ohio, on May 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Beverly; and a sor 


Robert T. Regester 47 of Beckleysville, Md., « 
March 9, 2001. He is survived by his wife, Arianne 
three children; four granddaughters; a brother; anc 
two sisters. 


Ralph F. Hill ’48 of Winston-Salem, on June 9, 
2004. He is survived by a son, a sister, several niece 
and nephews, and a cousin. 


D. Philip Mebane ’49 of Buford, Ga., on Dec. 9 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Doris; three chil 
dren; and a brother, Robert Alan Mebane ’56. 


William T. Ramsay ’49 of Windsor, N.C., on Jt 
22, 2004. He is survived by his wife and family. 
Dan J. Floyd ’50 of Columbia, S.C., on Nov. 6, 
2004. He is survived by two daughters and two grai 
daughters. 


Robert B. Gibson 50 of Blowing Rock, N.C., 
Nov. 29, 2004. He is predeceased by his wife, Pegg 
He is survived by a daughter; three sons, including 
Thomas Coulter Gibson ’80; five grandchildr 
a brother; and a sister. 


Edward W. Hautanen’50, L.L.B. '52 of Saraso 
Fla., on Oct. 29, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; a daughter; and four sisters. 


J. Allen Norris Jr. 50 of Raleigh, on June 15, 
2004. He is predeceased by his sister, Ann Norris 
Broughton ’54. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; two children; and five grandchildren. 


Edwin James Smith B.S.E.E. ’50 of Cocoa, Fle 
on June 9, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; 
ter; three daughters; a son; three stepsons; and ove 
25 grand- and great-grandchildren. 


Robert A. Bisselle 51 of Bethesda, Md., on N 
1, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Frances; four cl 
dren; a sister; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


seorge Melville Ference M.EF. ’51 of Brunswick, 
ja., on June 14, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
nyce; five children; two stepsons; two brothers; and 
umerous grandchildren. 


. Byron Smith B.S.M.E. 51 of Vestal, N-Y., on 
ept. 2, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Velma; 
iree children; five grandchildren; and three step- 
randchildren. 


Villiam Thomas Downing ’52 of Decatur, IIL., 
n April 22, 2006. He is survived by his wife, 

fary Elizabeth Sheehan; three sons, including 
erald Laux Downing B.S.E. ’84; two daughters, 
icluding Mary Elizabeth Downing ’83; and 
-veral grandchildren. 


oward Defrance Hardeman B.D. ’52 of 
atton, Mo., on Oct. 30, 2003. He is survived by his 
ife, Jane; four children; and nine grandchildren. 


ancy Peeler Keppel ’52 of Blacksburg, Va., on 
ec. 12, 2004. She is survived by three children, 
icluding Kenneth Robert Keppel M.D. ’85; 
ve grandchildren; and three siblings. 


ichard Austin Potter Ph.D. ’52 of Camden, 
C., on June 22, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
iarny Shrewsbury; a stepmother; six children; 14 
andchildren; a sister; and a brother-in-law. 


‘alcolm Elijah Turner I ’52 of Birmingham, 
la., on Nov. 24, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
achel; two sons; five daughters; three grandchil- 
len; one great-grandchild; a brother; and a sister. 


ay G. Green ’53 of Asheville, N.C., on Oct. 14, 
104. He is survived by his wife, Kim; two sons; two 


jughters; five grandchildren; and two sisters-in-law. 


eorge E. Kelley °53 of Lake Worth, Fla., on 
oy. 17, 2000. 


annie Edward Pledger M.Div. 53 of Erwin, N.C. 


falter Quinten Wilson ’53 of Millwood, Va., on 
sc. 19, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Grace Sale 
filson ’54; three daughters, including Carolyn 
cott Wilson H.S. 91 and Anne Meriwether 
Jard Wilson’81; and four grandchildren. 


ailys Matheson Dale ’54 of Newport Beach, 
alif., on June 19, 2004. She is survived by two 
‘ildren; a brother, Joe K. Matheson Jr. B.S.C.E. 
]; and six grandchildren. 


arol Jean Brill Fagan M.R.E. ’54 of Houston, 
{ May 19, 2004. She is survived by her husband, 
lonald Earl Fagan B.D. ’55. 


duis Dean Good 54 of Texarkana, Texas, on 
he 15, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Arthadale; 


(0 sons; and a daughter. 


hwrence C. Kelly ’54 of Lebanon, N.J., on July 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Gloria; four chil- 
&n; two brothers; two sisters; five grandchildren; 
ad two great-grandchildren. 


ohn Dutch Lord H.S. ’54 of Carmel-By-The-Sea, 
@lif., on Nov. 4, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
lhrjory; five children of a previous marriage to Janet; 
id four grandchildren. 

ohn C. Onderdonk ’54 of Chestnut Ridge, N.Y., 
(June 25, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 

Izabeth; five children; and six grandchildren. 
Ichard L. Palatine B.S.C.E. '54 of Normandy 


Tach, N,J., on June 1, 2004. He is survived by his 
Ve, Gail. 


Hhul W. Seavey H.S. 54, H.S. ’56 of Decatur, Ga., 
(Nov. 12, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Mary; 
tee daughters; and seven grandchildren. 


lizabeth Murdock Griswold ’55 of Southern 





Pines, N.C., on Oct. 15, 2004. She is survived by her 
husband, William; a daughter; two sons; six grand- 
children; a sister; and a sister-in-law. 


William Franklin Miller M.-F 55 of Starkville, 
Miss., on Noy. 5, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Alva; two daughters; three sons; three stepchildren; a 
brother; 11 grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 


William W. Noel ’55 of Durham, on May 27, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Louise; two sons; a 
brother; and five grandchildren. 


Anna Lee Fauver Sutphin B.S.N-Ed. ’55 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on Aug. 31, 2004. She is survived 
by her husband, Marvin; a nephew; and a niece. 


Herd Leon Bennett ’56 of Eaton, Ohio, on April 
9, 2002. He is survived by a son, Gay W. Bennett 
’83, and a daughter, Sarah Louise Bennett 
Heuser ’88. 


Gordon Dale Boyd B.S.E. 56 of Alpharetta, Ga. 
on Oct. 2, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Jodie, and 
two daughters. 


Sheila O’Keefe O’Brien ’57 of Tallahassee, Fla., 
on Nov. 27, 2004. She is survived by three children, 
three grandchildren, and a sister. 


J. Leroy Young B.D. 58 of Covington, Va., on 
June 17, 2004. 


Charles A. Johnson 59, M.D. 64 of Sarasota, Fla., 
June 11, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Amanda; two 
sons, including Charles Johnson ’82; a brother, 
Robert Lee Johnson Jr. ’58; and a sister. 


Carol Valentine Niskyuna ’61 of Niskayuna, N.Y., 
on Aug. 28, 2004. She is survived by her husband, 
Carl; four children; six grandchildren; and a sister. 


Douglas Paul Nuetzman ’62 of Closter, N.J., on 
Nov. 1, 2004. He is survived by his wife, mother, and 
three sisters. 


Joseph B. Workman HS. ’62 of Durham, on 
Nov. 11, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; a 
sister; two daughters; four stepdaughters; two stepsons; 
and 12 grandchildren. 


Jimmy Davis Baggett '63 of Brooksville, Fla., on 
Nov. 3, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Terry; a son; 
a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Jane Harris Triol M.A.T. ’63 of Morganton, 
N.C., on Nov. 30, 2004. She is survived by her 
husband, two daughters, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren. 


Kenneth P. Ramming M.D. ’65 of Los Angeles, 
on June 29, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Ann; three sons; and one granddaughter. 


Herbert Cornelius Hudgins Jr. D.Ed. ’66 of 
Greenville, N.C., on July 3, 2004. He is survived by 
two sisters, a brother, four nieces, and five nephews. 


Abram Jones Cox III 67, M.Div. ’70 of 
Concord, N.C., on Oct. 17, 2004. He is survived 
by his wife, Margaret; daughter; mother; and many 
aunts and uncles. 


Kathy Lynn Walsh Henemier ’67 of Berea, Ky., 
on May 16, 2003. She is survived by a son, Eric 
Andrew Howard B.S.E. 93, M.S. 98. 

David Jackson McGinty '67 of Midlothian, Va., 
on July 3, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Sally 
Ebery McGinty ’67; two children; and one brother. 


James A. Farrar Ph.D. ’68 of Fort Worth, Texas, 
on Nov. 6, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Hu- 
Ellen; three sons, and five grandchildren. 


Deborah Ether Shelton B.S.N. ’68 of 
Minneapolis, on June 29, 2004. She is survived by 


Duke Alumni Association 


President: William P. Miller ’77 
President-elect: Thomas C. Clark ’69 
Secretary-treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 
representative: Peter Applebome ’71 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2007): 
Brent O.E. Clinkscale ’83, J.D. ’86 
Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

Stacey Maya Gray ’88 

Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. ’61 
Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 

Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 

Susan Vissers Lisa ’90 

Frank P. Meadows III ’82 

Ann Pelham ’74 

Hardy Vieux ’93 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2006): 
James FE. Akers ’73 

Jane Rohlf Boyer ’70 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 
Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 
Bharet Malhotra B.S.E. ’83 

Nicholas A. Pope ’70 

Chalmers M. Nunn Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80 
Caroline Christy Susman ’88 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90 
William T. Wilson III ’76 


Professional school representatives: 

Leslie Monfort Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 

Roy W. Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
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Amy Schick Kennedy ’96, M.E.M. ’98 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 

Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92 
Pratt School of Engineering 

J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. ’86 
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Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80 
School of Law 

Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 
School of Medicine 

Rebecca Warlick Wilgus M.S.N. ’93 
School of Nursing 

Holly C. Eggert D.P.T. ’03 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and Vice 
Provost for Research 

Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Professor of History 


Student representatives: 

Emily M. Aviki ’06, President, Class of 2006 

Lauren Garson ’07, President, Class of 2007 

Hasnain Zaidi ’08, President, Class of 2008 

Jesse William Longoria B.S.E. ’06, President, 
Duke Student Government 

William R. LeFew A.M. ’03, President, 
Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
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Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
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Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 
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her husband, Larry; two sons; a sister; and many 


cousins, nieces and nephews. 


James L. Sands '70 of Reidsville, N.C., on 
March 15, 1996. 


Wayne Robert Fleeger A.M. ’71, Ph.D. '77 of 
Olney, Md., on June 1, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Carolyn; a daughter; his parents; and two siblings. 


Ted A. Schumacher J.D. 71 of Roswell, Ga., on 
Aug. 29, 2003 


Thomas P. Cain ’72 of Indian Rocks Beach, Fla., 
on June 19, 2004. 


Allen Eugene Tucker M.B.A. ’73 of La Crosse, 
Va., on Sept. 21, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Ruth; two daughters; a son; one sister; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Christina Heli McMaster "74 of Fayetteville, N.C., 
on Nov. 6, 2004. She is survived by her husband. 


Rex Allen Boswell M.A.T. ‘75 of Indianapolis, on 
June 17, 2004. He is survived by his father, a sister, a 
brother, and a nephew. 


Mark S. Feierstein H.S. '75 of Stonington, 
Conn., on Oct. 8, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Cynthia; three children; his mother; his sister; brother- 
in-law; and two grandchildren. 


Kenneth Ardell Johnson HS. ’76 of Florence, 
S.C., on Nov. 11, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Sarah; three children; a brother; 14 nephews and four 
nieces; and a great-nephew and a great-niece. 


Kathryn Berkovsky Hodge ’78 of Seattle, on 
Nov. 13, 2004. She is survived by her parents, two 
sisters, a niece, and a nephew. 


David J. Arnold Ph.D. ’83 of Birmingham, on 


Dec. 3, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Caroline; a 
son; a daughter; mother; a brother; and a sister. 
Edwin D. Holt B.S.E. '83 of Charlotte, on July 1, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Leigh Ann 
B.S.N. '84; two daughters; a son; both parents; and 
two siblings. 


Fehmi Semsettin Caglar B.S.E. ’84 of Istanbul 
on Feb. 1, 2004. 


George Carver Hawkins M.Div. '84 of Los 
Angeles, on April 16, 2001. 


David William Scott M.B.A. ’85 of Gettysburg, 
Pa., on July 29, 2003. 


Jose Kaniusi '86 of Miami, on June 11, 2004. He 
is survived by his wife, Alba. 


Mark Daniel Moseley B.S.C.E. ’86 of Chicago, 
on Aug. 22, 2003. He is survived by his wife, 
Catherine Pliakos Moseley B.S.C.E. ’86; two 
sons; his parents; and two brothers. 


Linda Sue Waddell A.M. ’88 of Springfield, Va 
on March 27, 2003. She is survived by her husband 
Russ Waddell; two sons; and two sisters. 


Everett E. Richardson Jr. M.Div. ’89 of Clima 
N.C., on Dec. 6, 2004. He is survived by his parent 
two sisters, and a brother. 


Shauna Saunders G. ’05 of Durham, on Dec. 3, 20) 
Zhaochun Xu M.S.’05 on June 7, 2004, in an au 


mobile accident. He is survived by his wife, Yuan Li 


Associate Engineering Dean Kraybill 
Edward K. Kraybill, engineering professor at Duke 
from 1939 to 1971, died at Anthony House at 
Foxdale Village in State College, Pa., on June 22, 
2004. He was 87. He received his undergraduate 





Drtek i Whe Do eZee 


“The interdisciplinary nature of MALS seminars dissolves 


















boundaries and encourages me to see relationships 
among topics in refreshingly new combinations. Where 
academic fences are trespassed, insights are unleashed.” 


Barbara L. Gregory, MPH 

Quality Analyst 

Department of Community & Family Medicine 
Duke University 


The Master of Arts in Liberal Studies at Duke University 
is a part-time graduate degree program that gives 
motivated adults the opportunity to expand their 
knowledge and to continue their personal and 
professional growth. Tuition assistance available. 


Call (919) 684-3222. Visit www.mals.duke.edu. 





»eree from Penn State and his M.S.E. and Ph.D. from 
.e University of Michigan. At Duke, he served as 
sociate professor and associate dean for undergraduz ate 
udies in the engineering school. In 1971 he left Duke 
, become the director of Pennsylvania State Univer 
ry’s Worthington Scranton campus. He is survived 
»a daughter, Susan Kraybill Misenheimer ’65; 
son-in-law, Lawrence G. Misenheimer Jr. ’65; 
granddaughter; and two brothers. 


aw Professor Melvin G. Shimm 
elvin G. Shimm, professor emeritus at Duke Law 
shool, died Sept. 17, 2005, at his home in Durham 
ter a long battle with prostate cancer. He was 79. 
An honors graduate of Columbia University— 
here his education was interrupted by three years’ 
rvice in World War II—and Yale Law School, 
1imm enjoyed a long career in law, teaching, and 
vic affairs. He taught at Duke from 1953 until his 
tirement in 1996, also leading courses at New York 
niversity and the universities of Southern California, 
orth Carolina, Michigan, and Texas. He served in 
itorial roles on several law journals, including the 
urnal of Business Law and the Duke Law Journal, and 
‘Id posts on the board of directors of the law school’s 
ivate Adjudication Center, the board of advisers to 
ike’s Center on Law and Ethics in National Secur- 
, and as senior legal consultant for the Brookings 
stitution. In 1996, he received the Duke University 
Lard for Merit and, in 1999, the Duke Law School 
Kenneth Pye Award. An endowed professorship 
js named in his honor in 2000. 

Outside of Duke, Shimm served on the Durham 
yard of Adjustment and the N.C. General Statutes 
ommission. He served twice as president of the 
thEl Congregation, and held leadership positions 
th the Durham Jewish Federation and the Durham- 
rapel Hill Jewish Community Foundation. He 

Isa member of the board of directors of the Lucy 
Iniels Foundation from 1989 to 2004. 

Hei is survived by his wife, Cynia Brown Shimm; 
io sons, including David Stuart Shimm ’78; 
fo grandsons; and his twin brother, nieces, 
d nephews. 


‘nior Vice President Charles Huestis 
alg Huestis, senior vice president emeritus at 
ke, died Apr. 7, 2006. He was 86. 

Born in Seattle, Huestis was educated at Griffin 
‘irphy College in Seattle and the University of 
lifornia-Berkeley. He served in the Signal Corps 
‘Juneau, Alaska, from 1942 to 1945. Huestis 

yrked in the aviation industry, eventually being 
moted to vice president of the Hughes Aircraft 
J., which he left to join Duke in 1966. At Duke, 
estis served as chief business and finance officer 

al senior vice president until his retirement in 

135. He implemented procedures to balance the 
versity’s budget, while improving employee wages 
benefits. He represented Duke on the board of 
yvernors of the Research Triangle Institute from 
1y7 to 1980 and continued to serve as a trustee and 
nmber of the executive committee of the Research 
langle Foundation. 

stn served as vice president, treasurer, and 








lector of the 1963 American Mt. Everest expedi- 
rin—the fourth, fifth, and sixth summits of the 
nuntain—and received the National Geographic 
hoard Medal for outstanding contributions to 
/graphy through high-altitude research and explo- 
on. Huestis’ love of mountain climbing took him 
((ummits in Canada, the U.S., the Himalayas, and 
5} tzerland. Huestis served as a trustee of the Sierra 
b from 1969 to 1979 and was one of the founders 
he N.C. Nature Conservancy in 1977. 
€ is survived by his wife, Kathryn P. Huestis; 
be children, including Robin Huestis Prak ’75; 
ail five grandchildren. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 





Bald Head Island, NC: Luxury beachfront homes 
on the East Coast’s premier resort island. Golf, fine 
dining, pristine environment, no bridges or cars. 
Family/corporate retreats, real estate investments. 
www.baldheadislandrentals.com or call (800) 680- 
8322. 


Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charles- 
ton. (202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Valle Crucis, NC: Since 1790 travelers have 
enjoyed the warm hospitality of this bed & break- 
fast inn. Quiet, peaceful, restful riverside setting. 
Large hot breakfast daily. www.bairdhouse.com 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


France: Provencal Farmhouse: Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comeast.net 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, jetas5@comeast.net 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 


Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 


jetas5@comeast.net 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone manor 
in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, vine- 
yards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. (609) 
924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 


Horning Cottage: 5BR/3B, soundfront, $3,450/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, soundfront 
$3,800/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 360° view of 
island, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 


Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


FOR SALE 





Best Florida Homes: Buyer’s agent (Duke grad) 
will help you buy the best home in central or 

coastal Florida. We represent the buyer ONLY, 
never the seller, ensuring purchase on YOUR terms. 


(407) 341-6615, www.BestFloridaHomes.com. 


Carmel/Pebble Beach/Monterey, California: If you 
have dreamed of a storybook cottage, ocean-view 
Victorian or golf links retreat, take the next step 
today. Call Duke graduate and accomplished 
Realtor for expert advice. Patrick & Myriam 
Kennelly. Coldwell Banker, Carmel. Educators in 
Real Estate. (831) 236-2646. 


SCOTTLAND ESTATES 
Build your new home in Scottland Estates, offering 
beautiful 10-acre lots in a restricted community 
of rolling hills, ponds, pastures, bridle paths, and 
woodlands—only two (2) lots left. 

Bring your horses, build your barn, fence 
your pasture, or just enjoy the privacy of the 
country. Restrictions allow horses—there’s even 
an equestrian center—and homes at a minimum 
2,000 square feet. Lots range from $104,974 to 
$114,975. 

Located in western Orange County, only 
25 miles from Duke, 13 miles west of Chapel Hill, 
convenient to RTP and the Triad. 


John M. Jordan ’58 
www.jordanproperties.com 

Saxapahaw, NC 27340 

e-mail: john@jordanproperties.com 
(336) 376-3122 (336) 214-3650 (cell) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Independent Fiduciary, Director or Trustee. 
Well-credentialed (Duke, Columbia, Georgetown), 
Phi Beta Kappa, former university professor. 
Available to serve where integrity, honesty and 
diligence are essential. Email Robert T. Brousseau 
at robert.brousseau@alumni.duke.edu or call 


214-969-4906. CV available on request. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 75,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. No orders 
taken over the phone, except by fax. Be sure to 
include credit card number, expiration date, name, 
address, and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, mails 
in late December; March-April issue: December 7, 
mails in late February; May-June issue: February 7, 
mails in late April; July-August issue, April 7, mails 
in late June; September-October issue: June 7, mails 
in late August; November-December issue, August 
7, mails in late October. Please specify issues in which 


ad should appear. 
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YTMBBUNTEY At DURHAM CENTRE 


NEw LUXURY CONDOMINIUMS THAT ARE REDEFINING DURHAM’S SKYLINE 


(Mansions 
in. the 
hy 


WATCH THE SUNSET 
OVER DUKE CHAPEL 
FROM YOUR BALCONY 


A New Height of Luxury 


NOW ACCEPTING 


FULLY REFUNDABLE 
IN THE MIDDLE OF EVERYTHING, YET ABOVE IT ALL RESERVATIONS 





¢ 24 Hour Doorman and Concierge 

¢ Lavish Health Club and Spa for Residents 

¢ Round-the-Clock Valet Parking and Security 
¢ 50’ x 26’ Indoor/Outdoor Swimming Pool 

¢ World-Class Lobby Level Restaurant ee 

¢ Two In-Building Garage Parking Spaces 

* Each Unit has a Private Spacious Balcony (ch te) Motsts i747 fele) 


- WITTENBERG 


- For Full Details of the Extensive Amenities and Floorplans see our Website: 


ita ay NY THE RENAISSANCEDURHAM. ogo} | 






0 Few Engineers? 





































VIVEK WADHWA 


s America about to lose its 
competitive edge to India 
and China? University 
deans, business executives, 
d political leaders have cited 
tistics showing that these countries grad- 
te twelve times as many engineers each 
ar as the U.S. does. Some say we’re going to 
in trouble unless we dramatically increase 
e numbers of engineers we graduate. 

here would be reason to worry if there 
bre indeed a looming shortage of engineers 
d if the numbers in this debate were accu- 
e. But a team of student researchers at the 
att School of Engineering has determined 
at some of the most frequently cited sta- 
ics on engineering graduates are inaccu- 
e. We're actually in good shape on the 
imbers of engineering graduates and far 
fead in the quality of education we offer. 
aving founded two tech companies, I’ve 
hg been at the center of the outsourcing de- 
te and understand the issues. I knew that 


1 
th a master’s in engineering management 


jleaders. As Pratt Dean Kristina Johnson 
s, “leadership can’t be outsourced.” But | 
s embarrassed that I couldn’t answer basic 
stions from our engineering students: 
at courses would lead to the best job pros- 
Pts? What jobs were “outsourcing proof”? 
At Johnson’s suggestion, we decided to 


age the topic. With the help of Duke 


set out to compare international engi- 
ring degrees and analyze employment 


i) on the facts. 

he most commonly cited numbers for 
ual engineering graduation are 600,000 
institutions of higher education in 


sina, 350,000 from India, and 70,000 from 
U.S. We simply couldn’t find the basis 


ce to them was made by an American 
ology executive in Taiwan in 2002. The 
re numbers have been used repeatedly 
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ever since, with sources citing 
each other. 

Our team determined that in 
2004, in an apples-to-apples com- 
parison, the U.S. graduated 222,335 
engineers; India, 215,000. The clos- 
est comparable number reported by 
China is 644,106, but this likely 
includes majors that we would not 
classify as engineering, such as auto me- 
chanics. Looking strictly at four-year degrees, 
the U.S. graduated 137,437 engineers vs. 
112,000 from India and 351,537 from China. 
All of these numbers include information- 
technology and related majors. 

We also noted a difference between the 
skill and education level of engineers and 
concluded that those with higher-quality ed- 
ucations would always be in demand. We 
differentiated between what we called “dy- 
namic engineers” and “transactional engi- 
neers.” Dynamic engineers are capable of 
abstract thinking and high-level problem- 
solving. These engineers thrive in teams, 
work well across international borders, have 
strong interpersonal skills, and lead innova- 
tion. Transactional engineers may possess 
engineering fundamentals but not the expe- 
rience or expertise to apply this knowledge 
to larger problems. These individuals typi- 
cally perform rote tasks in the work force. 

One of the key differences between the two 
types of engineers is their education. The 
capstone design course that many U.S. en- 
gineering students take in their senior year 
enables them to integrate knowledge gained 
from fundamental coursework in the ap- 
plied sciences and engineering. Programs like 
Duke’s Master of Engineering Management 
take this a step further and provide students 
with the skills needed to become business- 
savvy engineers who are better able to address 
the complex technical and business issues 
associated with technology innovation. 

Contrary to the popular view that India 
and China have an abundance of engineers, 
recent reports show that both countries may 
actually face severe shortages of dynamic 
engineers. The vast majority of graduates from 
these counties have the qualities of transac- 
tional engineers. 

Our report received international media 


coverage and created quite a stir in the out- 
sourcing debate. It caused the National 
Academies to revise an assessment they re- 
cently published on U.S competitiveness. 
Thomas L. Friedman, New York Times col- 
umnist, added a page to the 2006 update of 
his book The World is Flat discussing our 
findings. We even got the attention of top 
political leaders. 

The question one could ask is why it took a 
bunch of Duke engineering students to shed 
light on such an important issue. Late last 
year, both the Democrats and Republicans 
announced major initiatives to bolster U.S 
competitiveness and cited faulty graduation 
data as one of the justifications. 

There are calls by political and business 
leaders to double the number of engineer- 
ing graduates in order to stay competitive 
with India and China. Yet if you analyze U.S. 
salary data, there doesn’t seem to be any in- 
dication of a general shortage of engineers. 
We may gain competitive advantage by grad- 
uating more in certain fields of engineering, 
but no one has conducted research on what 
we actually need. It also seems that 25 to 40 
percent of engineering graduates from top 
schools like Duke find better opportunities 
in fields outside engineering. 

We're now taking our research a step fur- 
ther. We want to determine what types of en- 
gineering jobs have already been outsourced, 
what jobs companies expect to outsource, 
and what skills or education will give us a 
long-term advantage. 

As a technology executive, I learned to 
sleep with one eye open. There is always 
looming competition, and it doesn’t take 
much to lose your edge. India and China 
have growing economies and a big advan- 
tage in their numbers. But they don’t have 
what we have—the best universities in the 
world, which produce broadly educated 
graduates who can think creatively. Rather 
than battling our new competitors on their 
turf and competing on numbers, let’s focus 
on quality and innovation. 


Wadhwa, the founder of two software companies, 
Seer Technologies Inc. and Relativity Technol- 
ogies, is an executive-in-residence and adjunct 
professor at the Pratt School of Engineering. 
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DUKE TOWER 


CONDOMINIUMS 


AN HISTORIC LANDMARK IN DURHAM 


SO MUCH MORE THAN A HOTEL... 
Durham’s Charming Secret 





Stay One day Or One Year 
At a Most Affordable Price 


You do not live in one room at home, why 
live in one room when away from home? 


Completely Furnished and Fully Equipped 


Each Condominium Comes with Free Housekeeping, High- 
Speed Internet Access, HBO/Cable & Local Phone Service 


PETS ARE WELCOME 


807 WEST TRINITY, DURHAM, NC (919) 687-4444 
| PA VAVANE DUKETOWER.COM 
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Mlomecoming 2006 
\ Sejatember 2g ~~ 2&O 





‘There’ 's something fior everyone — BT comin Weekend 2006! 
J ay Jd rs 


POver the course of three days, you can join us for a variety of Homecoming events: 
Oktoberfest, Young Alumni Pub Crawl, Pregame Lunch, Duke vs. UVA Football, Duke University 
Black Alumni Connection (DUBAC) Reunion, Young Alumni Party, Step Show, President's 


Homecoming Dance, Affinity Group Reunions, and much, much more! 


Check the website www.dukealumni.com/homecoming often for the latest Homecoming schedule and 
to register online. (Online registration begins August1, 2006.) 


RE THE DATE FOR 
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IRON DUKES 


Providing Scholarship Support to the Duke Student-Athlete 
Join now and enjoy the following benefits for the 2006 Duke Football sea 


*oriority parking ($250 & up) *priority seating 
*football yearbook ($500 & up) *special events 


Call us at 919.613.7575 or log on to IronDukes.ne 
& to learn more about the Iron Dukes and how 
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All 2006-07 Iron Dukes members recieve a Blue Devil 
Weekly subscription, lapel pin (new mem 
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d inviations to exclusive events. 
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A Lifelong Relationshig 2 aad a 
with Duke , Bs 


nig pore? Lee 
~ Mike Hemmerich T’80, L’85, B’94 
Mi Meleellol( Me l-Tol Mm olmuleli <cilire Melle! 
communications at the Fuqua School 
of Business, but that is just one of his 
many Duke ties. He earned three Duke 
degrees, has chaired Duke Children’s 
Teddy Bear Ball and the Fuqua Alumni 
Council, and co-founded the popular 
fan site the Duke Basketball Report. 


Duke blue is woven through much of 
Mike’s life. He met his wife, Cindy, 
through her brother, a Trinity College 
friend. Before becoming associate dean 
at Fuqua, he joined former Duke and 
NFL quarterback Anthony Dilwig T’88 
in founding the commercial real estate 
firm the Dilweg Companies. And when 
Mike and Cindy adopted their daughter 
from Russia, he insists, “We initially 
ruled out the name Cameron because. 
we felt everyone would think we 
had gone over the edge in our Duke 
basketball enthusiasm.” But they liked 
the way it sounded with her Russian 
name, so Cameron Elena it was. 


Mike and Cindy have established 

a scholarship for Fuqua students 
and a speaker series through the 
Fuqua/Coach K Center of Leadership 
and Ethics. They make annual gifts 
to Duke, and they have also included 
Duke in their estate plans. “For us, 
supporting Duke is just part of a lifelong 
relationship with the university.” 


To learn more about estate planning 
and other ways you can strengthen your 
relationship with Duke, please contact: 









| VERSITY Duke University Office of Gift Plannin 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90606 
Yj, IN IN | IN) ‘Se Durham, North Carolina 27708 
PYY Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684.9731 
Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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Office of Alumni Affairs Presidential advice to freshmen: college as transformation 


Between 
dete Biales 


here’s an interestingly counterin- 
tuitive assumption behind the 
cover story: that American popu- 
lar culture is no longer uncon- 
tested. A critic, consumer, world trav- 
eler, and observer of culture, writer 
Edward Gomez ’79 says, “at this point, 
the great mass of American-produced 
pop-culture product has become pre- 
dictable and boring.” Many of the cul- 
tural high points in recent decades 
—the British punk movement, the mix 
of Japanese fashion, industrial design 
and architecture, the border-straddling 
“world music” scene—weren’t explic- 
itly or primarily American, he says. 
The U.S. will continue to be a major 
player in the international marketing 
of pop-culture ideas and products 
because it is such a diverse society and 
home to so many media centers. But 
other countries have also become mul- 
ticultural and media-minded, Gomez 


adds. Many Japanese corporations have 


developed sophisticated marketing 
campaigns to enter international mar- 
kets. At the same time, basic centrifu- 
gal forces are at work: Tokyo has 
evolved into “a major media, culture, 
and communications center, and infi- 
nitely many ideas are projected out 
into the world from that hub.” 


Gomez was an obvious match for this 


story. He studied Mandarin Chinese at 
Duke, and, later, Japanese language, 
culture, and history. As an arts jour- 


nalist, he found it remarkable that “the 


field of Japanese modern art had not 
been written about in depth in English.” 
In the mid-1980s, having learned Jap- 
anese, he received a Fulbright Research 
Fellowship to Japan. He researched 
Japanese art movements in the post- 
World War II period. That research 
flowed into numerous articles pub- 
lished in Japan and the U.S. 


“As long as Japanese producers don’t 


fall into ruts and start imitating them- 


selves,” says Gomez, Japan will play an 


increasing role in shaping the world— 
at least the world of pop culture. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 





QUAD Q 


“One of the real limitations 
of the way that the word 
‘binge’ is now used is that 
the same level of risk is 
assigned to all students that 
cross the thresh« ld, regard- 
less of how far beyond the 
threshold they go.” 


“Triacetone triperoxide has 
been quite a favorite. You 
don’t need to have a whole 


pile of it, and it gives a very 


sharp explosion.” 


“What he’d been going 
through undoubtedly 
played a role in his prema- 
ture death at age 64.” 


“T had to go into guerrilla- 
marketing mode.” 


“Excellent. He got all the 
important material and got 
it right.” 












“Tf the government wants 


to maintain public support first-y 

for these efforts, it needs to cultivating omcicia ill 

be less secretive and offer and commitment to—Duke an 

more privacy protection.” mec 
I if) Durham communities P 


“T believe that we’re coming 
out of an era where we are 
hopeful that large-scale 
government solutions would 
solve most or all social 
problems. I’m skeptical 
whether they can do that.” 





“Pm a millionaire, too. I’m 
not as millionaired as some 
of them.” 





“Many of these ties are 
going to be frail. They 
don’t have the glue that 


Megan Morr 


previous ties did.” 


“For most of my career as ¢ 





law professor, | thought o 
; needed about a year to age 
han their nize over an issue before 

* publishing one’s thoughts} 

So, this more conversatio} 

“T’ll be able to tell my future a] format, which involves 
generations where we came typing what comes to mi 
and then hitting the send 


button, sometimes strikes 


from.” 


me as nuts.” 


Dellinger 








‘tis taking away the right 
citizens without giving 
1em the final appeal to an 
idependent tribunal.” 





Whether it will end up 
‘ing two camps that still 
* in the same tent, or 





whether they will finally 
decide to walk in different 
paths, I don’t know. Nobody 
knows at this moment.” 


“Only one amendment in 

our nation’s history reduced 
the freedom that Americans 
enjoy, and we know from our 





history books that Prohibi- 
tion did not work out well.” 


“The day we left my home 
was really sad. We had to 
leave right away—we were 
under attack.” 


> 


j 
j 
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“We are using these med- 
ications and don’t know 
how they work, if they 
work, or at what cost. It 
amounts to a huge experi- 
ment with the lives of 
American kids.” 
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Views from 
Lacrosse Parents 


Duke University is a huge 
source of pride in our fami- 
ly. Lwent to Duke and have 
a son who graduated in 
2004 and a daughter, a past 
member of the women’s 
lacrosse team, who graduat- 
ed in 2005. I have had the 
privilege of serving on the 
executive board of the An- 
nual Fund for the past six 
years and chaired our thirti- 
eth reunion last year. 

We were thrilled when 
our third child was recruit- 
ed by Mike Pressler to come 
to Duke to study and play 
lacrosse. He was well aware 
that he was undertaking a 
difficult commitment to 
academic and athletic ex- 
cellence, and he looked 
forward to the challenge 
with healthy trepidation. | 
will always remember Coach 
Pressler’s words to the fresh- 
men at their lacrosse orien- 
tation: “Boys, remember 
you have one chance in 
life to ruin your reputation. 
Every step you take repre- 
sents you, your family, and 
Duke University. Don’t 
blow it.” 

I have to admit that this 
team blew it by briefly let- 
ting two strangers into their 
lives. This decision dam- 
aged this group, Duke, and 
Durham and resurrected 
emotions and fears that were 
considered, if not buried, at 
the least, dormant. Issues of 
race, class, and gender col- 
lided and thrust this team 
and Duke into the national 
limelight. 

In “A Spring of Sorrows,” 
Robert Bliwise uses “the 
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lacrosse episode” as a spring- 
board to focus on “issues 
that have been of concern 
on this campus and this town 
for some time.” But the la- 
crosse team is not a micro- 
cosm of these problems, and 
its behavior and culture did 
not expose issues of race, 
class, and gender. 

These issues were thrust 
to the forefront because of 
a black woman’s false alle- 
gations against white men. 
I was not aware that the 
hiring of strippers is a popu- 
lar occurrence at college 
parties, and I am positive 
that the Duke lacrosse 
players did not hire these 
strippers because of any 
lack of respect for women 
or race. 

The Coleman Report 
commissioned by President 
[Richard H.] Brodhead to 
study the culture and be- 
havior of Duke lacrosse 
teams refutes the general- 
izations of journalists and 
faculty members in the arti- 
cle. Alcohol violations 
among the lacrosse team 
are comparable to other 
groups on campus. There 
are more general citations 
attributed to this Duke 
team because lacrosse play- 
ers are the only athletic 
group that lives in two of 
the houses off East where 
neighbors are bothered by 
Duke students. 

The report found no inci- 
dents of racism among this 
team: “The current as well 
as former African-American 
members of the men’s team 
have been extremely posi- 
tive about the support the 
team provided them.” There 
are no incidents involving 


lacrosse players that show 
disrespect for women. 

They are not arrogant, 
swaggering, privileged, 
surly, violent hooligans, and 
“Jocks out of control,” to 
quote the journalists. “By 
all accounts, the lacrosse 
players are a cohesive, hard- 
working, disciplined, and 
respectful athletic team,” 
the report said. Duke per- 
sonnel describe the mem- 
bers of the team as the best 
or among the best group 
of athletes they served in 
their long tenures with 
Duke athletics. 

The lacrosse team had no 
intentions of malice and no 
idea of the “perfect storm” 
that would envelop them 
and their university. This 
group of boys is changed 
forever and, though I’m 
sorry for my son’s loss of 
faith and trust, his newly 
found maturity and disillu- 
sionment will ultimately 
serve him and his team- 
mates well as they proceed 
through life. I know truth 
will prevail, and this team 
will play again, will repre- 
sent Duke with honor and 
pride, and will serve as an 
example of excellence for 
all teams in the country. 

I know that the insecuri- 
ties and realities stirred up 
that evening will continue 
to prompt a continuous, 
internal investigation and 
that Duke will change and 
adapt in its constant mis- 
sion to be the best it can 
be. I would not expect any 
less of this team and our 
university. 


Sally Johnson Fogarty ’75 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


My wife and I graduated 
from Trinity in 1980. Wher 
my second son arrives as a 
freshman in the fall, he will 
be the eighteenth member 
of my family to attend Duke 
However, the most defining 
point in my connection to 
Duke may be that my oldes 
son is a rising junior and a 
member of the men’s la- 
crosse team. 

The Duke lacrosse team 
gave his life discipline and 
led him to academic suc- 
cess. I continue to be proud 
of my son’s hard work, dedi 
cation, and connection to 
Duke lacrosse. 

The months since the 
evening of March 13th 
have been painful. “A 
Spring of Sorrows” [May- 
June 2006] did little to ease 
that pain because it didn’t 
tell the full story of the 
young men on the team. 
That night in March, thes 
young men ignited a debat 
in the Duke and Durham 
communities the basis of 
which was laid by many 
generations before them. 

The story of young, rich 
white men raping a young 
poor black mother was an 
easier sell than the compl 
truth. Unfortunately, the 
entire team was vilified by, 
the press and many in the 
Duke community. 

Some people used this 
event as a platform for th 
causes. Rush Limbaugh, 
Jesse Jackson, and Englis 
professor Houston Baker 
weighed in. Baker joined 
eighty-eight professors w 
bought a full-page ad in 
Chronicle, to discuss the 
“Social Disaster.” Still, 
much of this dialogue w; 
















important. 
The pain 
peaked when 
an extremist 
group stated 
that they would “interview 
the players individually” to 
ensure that the “prosecution” 
was carried out. As a parent, 
this terrified me. It puzzled 
me that no one at Duke 
called to let the lacrosse par- 
ents know what was being 
done to protect their sons. 
Your article was another 
example of the whole story 
not being told. While these 
young men displayed be- 
havior unbecoming to a mem- 
ber of the Duke community, 
they were also good stu- 
dents, athletes, and volun- 
teers, working tireless hours 
each day at their sport. Duke 
Magazine omitted this as- 
pect. The Coleman Commit- 
tee report stated that “the 
lacrosse team’s academic 
performance generally is 
one of the best among all 
Duke athletic teams.... Be- 
‘ween 2001 and 2005, 146 
nembers of the lacrosse team 
made the Academic Honor 
Roll, twice as many as the 
next ACC lacrosse team.” 
owever, these are young 
nen growing up, and they 
ire not perfect. 
_ Myson has learned im- 
Jortant lessons. Jay said, 
Never again, regardless of 
he information presented, 
vill | pass judgment on any 
ther person or group, be- 
ore I know the facts.” In 
me class, my son and oth- 
ts were subjected to a pro- 
2ssor’s proclaiming the 
eam’s guilt. In another 
lass, a different professor 
-da more balanced discus- 








sion of the 
racial issues 
surround- 
ing the 
news. My 
son learned much from 
both professors that day. 

[ hope that the caricatures 
of the team, painted in the 
press, are realized by all to 
be untrue. David Brooks, in 
a May 28 New York Times 
[column], said, “maybe the 
saddest part of the whole 
reaction is not the rush to 
judgment at the start, but 
the unwillingness by so 
many to face the truth now 
that the more complicated 
reality has emerged.” 

Some poignant moments 
come to mind from the last 
few months. One was when 
I had to define rape for my 
eleven-year-old daughter. 
That same day, my wife and 
I discussed with our five 
daughters that sexual assault 
was wrong in any form, but 
that false accusation was as 
well. Watching my children 
find ways to support their old- 
est brother has been touching. 
One wore a Duke Lacrosse 
hat to school, another talked 
proudly about her brother, 
and one prayed for the team 
in youth group at church. 

With time the pain will 
subside, and, while this may 
shock you, I believe my son 
and family will be better off. 
I hope the Duke communi- 
ty will be as well. In the 
meantime, | pray for the 
three young men who have 
been indicted. While my son 
looks forward to the school 
year and season ahead, these 
young men fight for their 
reputations at the hands of 
false accusers. All the atten- 


tion needs to be focused on 
them and their families. 


George K. Jennison, ’80 
Richmond, Virginia 


Editor’s note: These two letters 
have been edited for length. 
The original, longer versions 
may be viewed at: www.duke 
magazine .duke .edu/dukemag/ 
issues/050606/lacrosse 1.html 


Lacrosse Lessons 
I thought the article on the 
lacrosse-team incident was 


a shameful exercise in polit- 
ically correct mea culpa. The 
honored maxim “innocent 
until proven guilty” was 
inverted, in tone at least, to 
“guilty whether innocent or 
not.” There was no censure 
of, or even reference to, 
Professor Houston Baker's 
flagrantly injudicious, rush- 
to-judgment demand that 
coaches and players be dis- 
missed because of “abhor- 
rent sexual assault ... and 
drunken white male privi- 
lege....” There was not even 
a suggestion that the alleged 
victim might have been 
lying and the possibly pre- 
cedential Tawana Brawley 
case was never mentioned. 
The unfairness of publish- 
ing the names and pictures 
of the accused, but not the 
accuser; the allegations’ im- 
pact on the players’ futures; 
and the financial conse- 
quences of indictment were 
seemingly unworthy of 
comment. ; 
Universities should respect 
and sustain their communi- 
ty members. The article 
might have stated, “We will 
believe, support, and stand 
by our students unless and 


until the case is legally de- 
cided against them.” It did 
not. Instead, the main point 
seemed to be, “Poor Duke. 
We are guilty of racial and 
gender discrimination, elit- 
ism, and alcohol abuse, but 
so are other universities. 
We're just unlucky this 
incident has singled us out. 
Poor Duke has been trau- 
matized, embarrassed, stig- 
matized, and stereotyped.” 

The wheels of justice are 
turning and when, as seems 
increasingly likely, the la- 
crosse players are exonerat- 
ed, the university will truly 
be able to consider itself, 
“poor Duke.” Poor because 
of the institution’s coward- 
ly, self-pitying, politically 
correct apologia. Intellec- 
tual courage, integrity, soli- 
darity, and fairness are qual- 
ities a university should 
exemplify and attempt to 
instill in its students—qual- 
ities as, Or More important 
than, academic excellence. 
To the extent the lacrosse 
article reflects the adminis- 
tration, faculty, and student- 
body response to what may 
well prove to be unfounded 
charges, politically correct 
expediency has supplanted 
honor as Duke’s preeminent 
virtue. 


S. Boyd Eaton ’60 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Amidst the sound and fury 
of the past few months, the 
head of the North Carolina 
NAACP stands as one of 
the rare voices of reason. He 
is quoted in Duke Magazine 
as telling President [Richard 
H.] Brodhead, “If you ever 
want someone to come and 
stand by you and talk about 
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the damage that can be done 
by PREJUDGING (empha- 
sis added), by judging peo- 
ple because of a group they 
belong to and some theory 
you have of that group rather 
than ACTUAL EVIDENCE 
(emphasis added), you come 
to me.” Would that Presi- 
dent Brodhead and so many 
others of the Duke “family” 
were as judicious in their 
comments and actions. 


Alan D. Davis M.D.’75 
Dallas , Texas 


Aside from the outcome of 
the criminal trial of the 
lacrosse players, I find it dis- 
heartening that the crass, 
sexist, arrogant Duke stu- 
dent behavior chronicled in 
the mass media is defining 
the reputation of our very 
fine university. 

We must all be part of the 
solution to find ways for 
Duke students to treat oth- 
ers with respect and dignity. 

My suggestion: Duke’s core 
curriculum needs to add an 
ethics requirement. In New 
York City, my children at- 
tend the Ethical Culture 
Fieldston School. Ethics, as 
an integral component of 
the curriculum beginning in 
the earliest years, adds SO 
much to the way the children 
treat each other. Current 
events, comparative religion, 
mock courtroom cases, and 
community service are ele- 
ments of the program. 

Surely Duke has the raw 
materials to develop such a 
program. It could become a 
foundation for a whole new 
way of being a Duke student. 


Andrea Kanon Frey Bass ’74 
New York, New York 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


For more information on the 
lacrosse incident, including 
committee reports: www. 
dukenews.duke.edu/mmedia/ 


features/lacrosse_incident/ 


Prank Unfurled 


I enjoyed the glory of re- 
membering the “Go to Hell 
Carolina” shot that appears 
in the May-June Retrospec- 
tive; | was sitting in Wallace 
Wade that day for my 1979 
graduation! 

However, look at the size 
of the letters. A plane 
couldn’t be flying that low 
safely to display such a sign 
(or flying that high with 
such big letters)! 

Some background: During 
the 1978-79 basketball sea- 
son, two undergraduates 
stretched fish line across 
Cameron Indoor at the very 
top of the arena during bas- 
ketball games. (No one 
called us Cameron Crazies 
back then, but students were 
still very creative.) At an 
appropriate time, these two 
guys would release the ten- 
sion of the fish line and a 
sign would unfurl. | remem- 
ber that every time Virginia 
coach Terry Holland stood 
up from his seat, a sign would 
unfurl saying, “sit down.” 
When he did, the line would 
be pulled taut, and the sign 
would curl up and disappear. 
And | believe every time 
Maryland coach Lefty Drie- 
sell 54 would stand up, the 
sign would unfurl saying, 
“Dunce.” Somehow these 
guys also infiltrated Cole 
Field House in Maryland at 
the away game in 1979 and 
demonstrated the same 
stunt! 


At graduation, the line 
was strung from the top of 
the stands, over the fifty- 
yard line of Wallace Wade 
Stadium and back to the 
other side, behind President 
Terry Sanford and the com- 
mencement stage attendees. 
While Sanford was giving 
the commencement ad- 
dress, these two guys began 
moving the line, clothesline 
style, which moved the 
banner from the west side of 
the field to the middle. The 
fish line was not noticeable 
in the sunlight. 

Right in the middle of his 
speech, “Uncle Terry” be- 
came flustered as the 1,500 
graduates, in unison, began 
the obligatory cheer, “Go to 
Hell Carolina,” without, he 
thought, any prompting. 
What he didn’t know until 
he turned around was that 
this banner seeming to float 
in mid-air had prompted the 
interruption of his speech. 

I encourage the two mem- 
bers of the Class of 779 who 
pulled this stunt off to write 
in and be recognized by pos- 
terity for this well-done deed. 
On the other hand, maybe 
these two guys—one, I’ve 
heard, a prestigious doctor 
and the other a successful 
engineer—prefer their ca- 
reers to stay that way and 
will choose to remain 
anonymous! 


Mark Steinman ’79, 
M.B.A. ’97 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Tim Pyatt 81, University 
Archivist, responds: I greatly 
appreciate your correction 
(and now have it well docu- 
mented in the archives) that 
it was fishing line and not a 


plane that made the 1979 
commencement prank possi- 
ble. Thanks for setting the 


record straight! 


Gardening Tip 

I believe there are at least 
two Dawn Redwood trees 
(Metasequoia glyptostroboides) 
in the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens [By the Numbers, 
May-June 2006]. A second 
can be found in the rock 
garden on the rise behind 
the fishpond at the bottom 
of the Terraces. Although 
not part of the original dis- 
tribution of seedlings and 
without buttressed roots, it 
is a lovely specimen. 

I was inspired to join the 
volunteer team by Annie 
Nashold ’76, who is a Duke 
alumna, although the story 
on planning for the chil- 
dren’s discovery garden di 
not note this fact. 


Elizabeth S. Sa 
Duke Gardens Advis 






















Editor’s note: The gardens’ 
records indicate that there ar 
five Metasequoias planted 
the grounds, but plantings a 
ongoing. The fall 1982 iss 
of Flora, the Gardens’ offici 
newsletter, tells the story of 
the gardens’ oldest and large 
Metasequoia, which now 
stands seventy-nine feet tall 
Until the 1940s, the Metas 
quoia was thought to be ex- 
tinct. Then Chinese botanis 
discovered specimens in a 
remote part of Szechuan 
Province and sent seeds to 
Harvard University’s Arno 
Arboretum. The seeds wer 
germinated by chief propag 


tor Richard Fillmore, who 
later served as director of 
Duke Gardens, and distributed 
to gardens across the country. 
Duke’s specimen, part of this 
original distribution, was 


planted in 1949. 


Anything Goes? 


[ don’t get it. | was required 
to take religion courses at 
Duke, presumably to make 
me a better person. Today 

[ read the May-June issue 
‘Quad Quotes” by [Nick 
Hornby,| the author of Nip- 
le Jesus, who said, “It [the 
abridged version of his book] 
qas quite a bit of profanity, 
some blasphemy, some 
ornography—so it’s pretty 





good. | left out a good bit so 
you still have to buy it.” 
Well, I won’t buy it, and I 
don’t buy what Duke is doing 
in the name of intellectual 
freedom. Let’s swallow hard 
and assume that Nick Horn- 
by has a legitimate point to 
make about controversial 
art being thought-provok- 
ing. Fine, maybe the “old 
time religion don’t cut it no 
more,” but Hornby’s com- 
ments are antithetical to 
the cultural standards on 
which the nation was 
founded. The Quad Quotes 
“promo” suggests that Duke 
University prefers “any- 
thing goes” to reinforcing 
our fundamental values, 
religiously based or not. 


It seems incongruous that 
Hornby’s remarks were 
deemed worthy of publica- 
tion in the same issue that 
included President Brod- 
head’s comments about the 
lacrosse-team controversy. 
The president is said to be 
forming a committee 
“fueled by a commitment to 
‘take the ethical dimension 
of education much more 
seriously than heretofore.’ 

Okay, I’m with President 
Brodhead. He should do 
that; but let’s not land on 
just the athletes. For starters, 
let’s abjure, not acclaim, 
speech like that of Nick 
Hornby; let’s ensure that 
professors’ personal biases do 
not affect their grading of 


” 


papers; let’s not allow poli- 
tics to trump merit in the 
admissions process. Let’s 
not lose sight of time-hon- 
ored standards. Appearing 
to condone profanity, blas- 
phemy, and pornography as 
a mere byproduct of an 
intellectual pursuit does not 
serve the university well. 


Phil Clutts ’61 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


CORRECTION: In “By 
the Numbers,” May-June 
2006, the units of measure 
should have read 180 
cubic yards of mulch; 

50 tons of boulders. 





TODAY’S MANAGERS ARE AT THE CENTER OF THE ACTION 


The Leading from the Center series by Duke Corporate Education offers a Straightforward, 
solutions-based approach to help managers achieve their goals. 


THE #7 CUSTOM EXECUTIVE EDUCATION PROVIDER IN THE WORLD 
-Financial Times 2003, 2004, 2005, 2006 and BusinessWeek 2003, 2005 
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PRAISE FOR THE LEADING FROM THE CENTER SERIES: 


“Translating Strategy into Action can help you 
take a first concrete step toward changing things” 


-New York Times TRANSLATING 


STRATEGY INTO 
ACTION 


INSPIRING 
OTHERS 


WHAT REALLY MOTIVATES PEOPLE 


CHANGING 
ROLES 


AVOIDING THE TRANSITION TRAPS 


“...(mpressive because it condenses powerful teach- 
ings into short, concise chapters. One has to wonder 
why more business books can’t do the same.” 

-T+D magazine 
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New Building, 
Ph.D. Program for Nursing 


na late summer day, Jody Clipp, 
professor and associate dean of re- 
search at Duke’s School of Nursing, 
jiggled the door handle of her new 
third-floor office, trying the key in the lock 
for the first time. She opened the door and, 
as the lights came on automatically, smiled. 

It had been a very busy summer, not only 
for Clipp, with her research and other obli- 
gations, but also for the Duke School of 
Nursing, which this semester unveils its 
new Trent Drive headquarters and wel- 
comes to campus an inaugural class of doc- 
toral students. The changes coincide with 
the school’s seventy-fifth anniversary. 

For years, nursing faculty members, ad- 
ministrators, and students have shuttled 
back and forth between the school’s main 
building on Trent Drive, the adjacent Hanes 
House, rented space on Ninth Street, and 
the Trajectories of Aging Care Center in 
Duke Hospital South. The new 59,000- 
square-foot School of Nursing building, 
located on Trent Drive next door to the old 
building, provides the school with a more 
centralized home that also unites it, aes- 
thetically, with the rest of campus. 

The new, environment-friendly building 
includes faculty and administrative offices, 
seminar rooms, classrooms, a lecture hall, 
two state-of-the-art laboratories, and a glass 
atrium for casual studying, dining, and spe- 
cial events. Its main entrance is through an 
impressive stone tower. Like many of Duke’s 
new buildings, its interior boasts lounge 
space and comfortable seating at the inter- 
sections of hallways aimed at promoting in- 
formal communication among faculty mem- 
bers and students. 

“Many of our students do not know facul- 
ty [members] outside of the immediate few 
who teach in their degree program,” says 
Catherine L. Gilliss B.S.N.’71, dean of the 
nursing school and the Duke Health Sys- 
tem’s vice-chancellor for nursing affairs. 
“For the first time, many of our students are 
learning about all the expert resources we 
have at the school.” The old nursing building, 
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Under one roof: new School 
of Nursing building 


meanwhile, is being remodeled to house the 
school’s Office of Research Affairs. That 
space will provide “for the first time in the 
school’s history, a research-intensive con- 
text, filled with active projects and teams, 
research-management activity, conference 
rooms, and testing facilities,” Clipp says. 
The introduction of the Ph.D. program, 
which will complement the existing mas- 
ter’s and accelerated bachelor’s degree pro- 
grams, marks a big step for the school, giving 
it a platform to compete with the best insti- 
tutions in the country for nurse scientists 
and research funding. The program, chaired 
by Ruth Anderson, professor of nursing, 
will focus on “trajectories of care and care 
systems,” a theme designed to draw on the 
major strengths of the school’s research fac- 
ulty. Adds Gilliss, “we will prepare academ- 
ic scientists who are interested in problems 
of chronic illness and symptom manage- 
ment over time and those who will study 
the impact of the care system on the out- 
comes of those with chronic conditions.” 
The program will be run through the Grad- 
uate School. In addition to nursing course- 
work and an academic dissertation, doctoral 
candidates will be required to take a num- 
ber of courses in other fields, such as psy- 





chology and business, depending on thei 


areas of academic interest. Students will al 
so benefit from close ties with Duke Medi 
cal Center. 

“We are preparing scientists who wi 
study clinical problems,” Gillis says, “s 
being a part of this world-class medical cer| 
ter allows us to collaborate with other clin 
cians and scientists who share our inte! 
ests.” The medical center, she says, is “ric 
with clinical data that will allow us to stud 
the environments in which care is provid 
so that we can better understand how t 
environmental factors influence care ou 
comes.” 

Clipp, as associate research dean, is exci 
ed about the possibilities that arise wh 
nurse scientists and students are broug 
together, as they will be, both literally a 
figuratively, by the new school and prograt 
“As we move forward, we will encoura 
more activity in the areas of health-servic 
research, global health and health dispa 
ties, and translational nursing science, whi 
aims to move evidence from nursing scien 


. . ” 
to actual practice or care improvements. 
“The synergy,” she says, “is palpable.” 





Money for Mortgages — 





uke has agreed to deposit up to $5 

million in the Latino Community 

Credit Union (LCCU) over the next 

five years. The investment will guar- 
antee affordable financial services for low- 
mcome individuals in Durham who find it 
difficult to obtain loans and mortgages 
through conventional lending sources 
secause they lack credit history. 

The money, which will be deposited in 
nillion-dollar increments, could provide 
unding for as many as fifty mortgages, or 
about 200 people. According to Alison Beck 
Yonas 91, director of financial management 
it the credit union, the deposit is the largest 
SCCU has received. LCCU will dedicate 
he funds for low-income consumer and 
nortgage lending in Durham County, home 
o more than half of Duke’s work force. 
~LCCU is one of the fastest-growing credit 
inions in the country. In just six years of op- 
ration, it has made more than 7,800 con- 
umer loans totaling $32.4 million. Three- 
juarters of LCCU borrowers have no credit 
uistory when they first receive a loan from 
he credit union, and an average of 750 mem- 
ers create their first credit history each 
ear through its credit-builder and other 
ecured loans. 

_ Duke became one of the credit union’s 
irst and largest supporters with an initial 
leposit of $400,000. Duke has helped to 
overage other institutional investors, pav- 

ng the way for the credit union to develop 
ts homeownership program for new 
Americans and enabling LCCU to become 
nationally recognized model for encourag- 
ag new immigrants to trust and use banks. 


www.cooperativalatina.org / 
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resh Start for Lacrosse 





ohn Danowski, a national lacrosse 
coach-of-the-year winner whose teams 
won eight conference championships at 
Hofstra University, has been named 
ne new head coach of Duke’s 
Osse team. 


’ 
men’s la-* 





> 
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Danowski, the father of lacrosse AIL 
America Matt Danowski ’07, will take over 
the program from Kevin Cassesse ’03. Cas- 
sesse became interim head coach after Mike 
Pressler resigned in the wake of the contro- 
versial rape investigation that led to the 
indictment of three team members. Danow- 
ski’s appointment was unanimously recom- 
mended by an eight-member committee 
following a national search. 

Danowski is entering his twenty-fifth 
season as a collegiate head coach and was 
honored in 1993 as the NCAA Division | 
National Coach of the Year. He spent the 
last twenty-one seasons at Hofstra, compil- 
ing a record of 192-123, with eight confer- 
ence championships and NCAA tourna- 
ment bids. 

With an overall record of 219-139, he is 
among just eight active head coaches in 
NCAA Division I men’s lacrosse to have 
won at least 200 games. Under Danowski, 
Hofstra student-athletes who completed 
their eligibility graduated at a rate better 
than 90 percent. 

Athletics Director Joe Alleva and Presi- 
dent Richard H. Brodhead praised Danow- 


ski’s character and integrity and his ability 
to bring out the best in his players. As the 
father of a Duke lacrosse player, Danowski 
already knows many of the players and their 
families, as well as the issues facing a team 
that had its season cut short amid scandal a 
year after making the NCAA finals. 

“As we look to the future,” he says, “we 
know that our performance will not be 
measured solely in terms of wins and losses. 
Yes, we will compete for championships, and 
I hope to win one next year. But I also will 
insist that our players act consistently in a 
manner that brings honor to themselves 
and the university.” 


Good Year for Fund Raising 


uke received a record-breaking 
$341,894,326 in charitable gifts 
between July 1, 2005, and June 30, 
2006. That total represents gifts 
received during the 2006 fiscal year. 
Gifts came from 95,614 donors, including 
about 41,000 alumni—more than a third of 
them in the year’s fourth quarter. The last 


Proven winner: over twenty-one years, Danowski’s 
Hofstra teams compiled a record of 192-123 
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record was set in 1999-2000, when Duke 
received $302.6 million in philanthropic 
support. 


“We were 


even a bit relieved about the way 


all really grateful, and, to be 
honest, 
the year ended following all that happened 
and how it was reported in the press,” says 
Robert Shepard, vice president for alumni 
affairs and development. 

“We knew the university would set an 
overall giving record because we had several 
gifts to Duke’s Financial Aid 
Initiative earlier in the year. 


very large 


“But we had no idea that the number of 


donors in the last quarter—April, May, and 
including alumni donors, would be 
that the Duke 
Annual Fund would just blow by its goal 


June- 


above our averages, or 


during that period. 
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“Perhaps the only conclusion we should 
come to with certainty is that Duke donors 
care a lot about this university. | am abso- 
lutely sure those numbers show that is true.” 


wetter 


¢ cover the performance’ age 
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Duke’s Annual Fund, supported by mor 
than 44,000 alumni, parents, and friends, ex 
ceeded its goal for the thirty-first consecutiv 
year and also established a record with mor 


Best defense: 


Willett, left, and Parr jm 


than $25.4 million. Annual Fund donors 
provide Duke with unrestricted operating 
support, which helps pay for a wide range of 
immediate needs and gives university lead- 
ers the flexibility to invest in new programs. 

The Duke Endowment, the Charlotte- 
based charitable trust created by university 
founder James B. Duke, was the largest sin- 
sle donor, giving about $53.6 million for a 
variety of purposes, including scholarships 
and academic and community-outreach pro- 
srams. Last October, the Endowment an- 
hounced its intention to make its largest 
contribution ever to Duke—$75 million— 
or financial-aid endowment at Duke, to be 
yaid over three years. 


www.development.duke.edu 


ew Trustees Begin Terms 











our new members were welcomed this 
summer to Duke’s board of trustees. 
Brandon J. Goodwin ’06 of DeRidder, 
Louisiana; Thomas M. Gorrie of Penn- 
gton, New Jersey; Janet Hill of Great Falls, 
irginia; and P. Justin Klein 99, M.D. ’06 of 
altimore, Maryland, began their terms on 
e thirty-seven-member governing body 
n July 1. 
Goodwin graduated with distinction in 
ay with a major in political science and 
istory. He is currently a law student at the 
niversity of Pennsylvania Law School, 
here he is also pursuing a business and 
ublic-policy certificate at the Wharton 
chool of Business. 
While a student at Duke, Goodwin served 
a number of campus leadership positions, 
cluding executive vice president of Duke 
tudent Government. 

Gorrie has worked in research and devel- 
ment, marketing and sales, general man- 
ement, and international and venture 
pital for Johnson & Johnson for more than 
irty-three years. 

He is currently vice president for govern- 
ent affairs and policy and a corporate offi- 
t, with responsibility for all federal, state, 
d international government affairs and 
dlicy issues. He is also an adjunct professor 






Leaping into Military Culture 





tanding atop a thirty-four-foot 

tower on the Fort Bragg Army base 

in Fayetteville, North Carolina, Re- 

becca Willett was “terrified” to make 
her training jump. 

“That first step is hard to take,” said 
Willett, an assistant professor of electrical 
and computer engineering at Duke. 

But equipped with parachute gear, a 
camouflage helmet, and a harness attached 
to an overhead cable, she made the leap. 
Suspended from the cable, she zipped down 
to the landing area. 

Her colleague Ron Parr, an assistant pro- 
fessor of computer science, says that his 
biggest challenge of the day the two spent 
on the base was getting the milkshake in 
his Meal-Ready-to-Eat to reconstitute after 
adding water. The two professors spent a 
day at Fort Bragg as part of a new Defense 
Department program that encourages 
junior computer scientists and electrical 
engineers to investigate technical chal- 
lenges faced by the military. The program, 
called the Computer Science Study Panel 
(CS2P), has twelve scholars from various 
universities making summertime visits to 
military bases and receiving briefings on 
how the military uses—and hopes to use— 
information technology. 

This year’s CS2P participants toured bases 
from Naval Station Norfolk in Virginia to 
MacDill Air Force Base in Florida, visited 
military hubs at U.S. Joint Forces Com- 
mand and U.S. Central Command, and 


© 2006 Rebecca Willett 


boarded crafts, including the USS Theodore 
Roosevelt aircraft carrier, the Norfolk nu- 
clear submarine, and a Blackhawk heli- 


copter. 

Participating in CS2P also qualifies re- 
searchers to apply for a $500,000 grant 
from the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA). (At $14.8 mil- 
lion, DARPA was the third-largest exter- 
nal source of research funds at Duke last 
year; the university does not handle grants 
for classified research.) 

Parr says the rationale for the program 
is for academic researchers to gain “an 
understanding of what these short-term 
needs are [for the military] and then fig- 
ure out how the higher-level, more 
abstract problems that we have could 
contribute to these short-term needs.” 

“Most scientists and engineers perform 
their research not only because it’s inter- 
esting to them personally, but also be- 
cause they want to expand our body of 
scientific knowledge. For me, my research 
is most exciting when I’m expanding our 
knowledge in a direction that has a posi- 
tive impact on society.” 

Both Willett and Parr say they appreci- 
ated the opportunity to be exposed to mil- 
itary technology and culture. “We got to 
see some pretty cool equipment,” Willett 
says. “But I think the people were most 
impressive.” 

Adds Parr, “I didn’t realize how fond of 
PowerPoint they are.” 
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UPDATE 


CAMPUS 


“In Search of Crunchy Broccoli,” Duke Magazine, March-April 2000 


ith the help of local 

restaurateurs Maggie 

Radzwiller ‘77 and Gary 

Wein ‘71, Duke Magazine 
took readers on a tour of the campus 
dining options in the spring of 2000 
As the group ate, it pondered the 
challenges facing dining administra 
tors, including providing high-quality 
food and, at the same time, a wide 
variety of options 

Radzwiller and Wein noted a pro 
liferation of canned and frozen veg 
etables and were gleeful upon finding 
fresh broccoli in their meal at Han’s, a 
Chinese restaurant on campus. 

In the six years since, Duke dining 
has undergone many changes. A five 
year experiment with campus-dining 
giant Aramark, begun in 2001, com 
pleted the privatization of campus 
eateries. But students were vocal in 
their complaints about the quality of 
the food and the service, and Duke 
Student Government twice reached 
votes of “no confidence” in Aramark. 

This spring, Aramark declined to 
bid on a new contract, and was re 
placed by the Compass Group, which 
will operate the East Campus Market 
place and West Campus Great 
Hall with its Bon 
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IN SEARCH 
of CRUNCHY 
BROCCOLI 


Appetit and Chartwells divisions, 
respectively. Jim Wulforst, director of 
dining services, says he is excited by 
the energy, and the philosophy, the 
group brings. 

“Bon Appéetit’s primary function is 
to serve fresh, scratch-based foods,’ 
Wulforst says. “They make their own 
pizza dough, salad dressings, desserts. 
They make it on location.’ Michael 


Aquaro, executive chef for East Campus, 


adds fresh pasta to the list of items 
the chefs plan to make in-house. He 
says the Marketplace’s new menu will 
be driven by the season 
ality of pro 
duce 





and notes the company’s policy of 
buying from local growers. Fresh veg 
etables and whole grains will be the 
norm. A Thai chef was brought in this 
summer to train workers in authentic 
wok cooking. 

According to Wulforst, convenience 
and diversity of options will not be 
sacrificed in the quest for quality. 
On-campus eateries, many in new 
buildings, now number twenty-nine. 
And this summer, Duke announced a 
new feature of the freshman meal 
plan that will allow students to spend 
$50 at nearby restaurants. Adminis 
trators have recently promised to 
finance large-scale improvements to 
dining—typically a self-supporting 
division of the campus. And Wulforst 
has hopes of turning unused space 
in the Marketplace into a test 
kitchen that may someday host 
celebrity chefs. 

But in the meantime, 
with Han’s having left 
campus nearly five 
years ago, where can 
the hungry consumer 

find crunchy broccoli these days? 
“The East Campus Marketplace, 

the Great Hall, the Levine Research 
Science Center's Blue Express, 
Twinnies. ..” Wulforst begins— 

and the list goes on. 


at the Rutgers Business School, serves o 
the board of the National Committee o: 
United States-China Relations, and is vie 
chair of the China Association of Enter 
prises with Foreign Investment. He serve 
on several nonprofit boards, including Duk 
Medical Center’s board of visitors and th 
Duke University Health System’s board « 
directors. 

Since 1981, Hill has been vice presider 
and co-owner of Alexander & Associate 
Inc., a corporate consulting firm in Wash 
ington that provides management advice i 
the areas of human-resource planning, cor 
porate responsibility, corporate commun 
cations, and government consultation. Sh 
previously was special assistant to the Sec 
retary of the Army and a research mathe 
matician for a consulting firm serving th 
Navy. She is a member of the board « 
directors of Sprint Nextel Inc., Wendy’s Ir 
ternational Inc., and Dean Foods Inc. Sh 
also is a member of the board of directors « 
the Knight Commission on Intercollegiat 
Athletics. 

At Duke, Hill is a member of the board « 
visitors of the Fuqua School of Busines 
She and her husband, Calvin Hill, wer 
chairs of the Parents Committee of Duk 
when their son, professional basketba 
player Grant Hill ’94, was a Duke unde 
graduate. 

Klein is an associate with New Enterpri 
Associates, a technology and health-caj 
venture-capital firm in Baltimore. Whi 
enrolled in Duke’s medical school, he cot 
currently earned a law degree from Harva 
Law School. 

At Duke, Klein served on the medic 
center’s Institutional Review Board, whi 
oversees the ethical conduct of human-su 
jects research at Duke, and represent 
graduate and professional students on sevq 
al committees. He also served as a volunte| 
health educator in the Durham Pub 
Schools and as a pro bono legal advocate 
the Hale and Dorr Legal Services Center 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. As an und 
graduate at Duke, Klein served as seni 























class president. 


www.dukenews.duke.edu 


The Nasher Goes Video - 





everal recent and upcoming exhibi- 

tions at the Nasher Museum of Art 

lean heavily on video and new media 

as a means of expression. While some 
ire inspired by masterpieces of painting, 
others draw on current events and cultural 
hifts. 

On view this summer was a preview of 
The Rape of the Sabine Women, a new work 
by artist Eve Sussman and the Rufus Cor- 
oration, a twenty-two member company of 
ictors, artists, dancers, and musicians, with 
vhom she collaborates. 

The hourlong video-musical, inspired by 
he French neoclassical painter Jacques- 
_ouis David’s masterpiece The Intervention 
if the Sabine Women (1794-1799), which 
Jocuments the ancient Roman abduction 
nyth, plays on a continuous loop on a large 
creen as the sole exhibition in one of the 
nuseum’s main galleries. The Nasher Mu- 
eum is the first venue to preview the video, 
1 work in progress that Sussman and the 
Xufus Corporation will continue to edit 
efore it moves to Hamburger Bahnhof in 
erlin and other venues to be announced. 

_ The Rufus Corporation’s sources for the 
roject include contemporary news photog- 
aphy; paintings by David, Peter Paul Rubens, 

nd Nicolas Poussin; early modern architec- 
ure in Greece and Berlin; and experimen- 
al films of the 1960s. The video was shot 
n location in Greece and Germany. It fea- 
ures choreography by Claudia de Serpa 
soares, costuming by Karen Young, and an 
riginal score by composer Jonathan Bepler. 
The Rape of the Sabine Women is a mod- 

m process piece that pits the mid-twenti- 
th- century ideal of “better living through 
esign” against such eternal themes as pow- 
r, longing, aggression, and desire. Months 
f improvisation went into creating a work 
which a banal love triangle grows to epic 
roportions. Women and children ulti- 
rately intervene in a battle that develops 
om the modernist dream gone awry. 

At the Nasher through October | is “Me- 
1orials of Identity,” an exhibition of nine 
ew media works by seven international 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


he library recently 
received a significant 
gift of historical sheet 
music from the collec- 
tion of Norma Preston, noted for its 
extensive coverage of the first half of 
the twentieth century, particularly in 
the area of American popular music. 
The pieces in the collection chroni- 
cle the evolution of music produced 
for vaudeville, musical theater, film, 
radio, and television and document 
the work of the prominent singers, 
composers, band leaders, and orches- 
tras of the period. Many of the artists 
represented, including Irving Berlin, 
George Gershwin, and Cole Porter, are 





still well known today. 

The Preston Collection is remark- 
able not only for the music it includes, 
but also for what the lyrics and covers 
of the sheet music reveal about Ameri- 
can society. Major historical events 
such as the two world wars are por- 
trayed in songs and images of patriot- 
ism, separation, and loss, while songs 
about African Americans, Asians, Jews, 
Eastern Europeans, and other minori- 
ties betray prevailing attitudes about 
race and immigration. 

The social impact of the automobile 
and the telephone, along with the 


http: / /scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/sheetmusic/ 
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transition from rail to air travel, lies 
just below the surface of this popular 
music. The sheet music in the collec- 
tion can even be used to trace early- 
twentieth-century developments in 
science and technology, including the 
discovery of new atomic elements. 
The Preston Collection adds depth 
and scope to the library’s existing 
sheet-music collections. Digital images 
from those collections—more than 
16,000 pages of sheet music from 3,042 
pieces published in the United States 
between 1850 and 1920—may be 
viewed online at the library's website, 
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ish, and comic fa fa 
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Gardens. The performance, directed by Jay Seeds poled e appearance of Banquo's 

O’Berski, lecturing fellow in the theater-studies ghost. Le ears of his future from 
partment, relied heavily on slapstick, gibber- . ; 











artists, from the Miami-based Rubell Fami 
Collection. The works, all DVD video pri 
jections, examine the impact of historic} 
change on individual, cultural, and natiot 
al identity and embody personal respons 
to national trauma and the effects of globe 
ization. They include titles such as Spraw 
ville, Ubu Tells the Truth, and History of t 
Main Complaint. Each video, less than thir 
minutes long, will be on view as a contin 
ous loop in separate screening spaces in O] 
of the museum’s main galleries. 

The Rubell Family Collection, comprisij 
work from the 1960s to the present, is 0 
of the leading collections of contempora 
ae art in the world. Don and Mera Rub 
Multimedia: “Between Past and Future: New began the collection in the 1960s; their s¢ 








Photography and Video from China” includes Jason Rubell 91, has helped expand it. 
An Hong’s Untitled chromogenic print, left, and Later in the fall, the Nasher welcom 
Huang Yan’s Chinese Landscape—Tatoo, 1999 “Between Past and Future: New Phot 
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raphy and Video from China,” an exhibi- 
tion that examines photo and video art 
from China produced since the mid-1990s. 
It will be on view October 26 through Feb- 
ruary 18, 2007. 

The exhibition includes more than 100 
works by sixty young artists and focuses on 
artists’ responses to the unprecedented eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural changes that 
have swept through China. The show pro- 
vides insight into the forces shaping mod- 
smn Chinese culture. “Between Past and Fu- 
ure,” according to museum officials, con- 
tributes to a new understanding of the dif- 
erent ways that younger Chinese artists 
lave come to perceive themselves and their 
Sommunities. 


Paradoxical Art 


ara Pomerantz ’06 says she hopes a 
mixed-media artwork she created for 
the spring 2006 course “The Arts and 
Human Rights” will “raise important 
uestions and spark debate about issues of 
esponsibility, freedom, and human rights.” 
he untitled work, a collage consisting of 
onstruction-paper cutouts of an image of 
idel Castro and manipulated photographs 
f the detainee facility at Guantanamo Bay, 
vas inspired by her study of Cuba’s medical 
ystem during a Duke Academic Deans Sum- 
ner Research Fellowship in June 2004. It 
vill be on display in the Bryan Center for 
WO years as part of a new program spon- 
ored by the Cipriano Arts Fund, offering 
rants to a few students each semester. 
_ In future fall and spring semesters, until the 
und is out of money, students will be able to 
jropose art projects to a committee, which 
vill then choose two to three applicants to 
eceive the grant. Pomerantz and Liza Bishop, 
ow a senior, were the spring 2006 recipi- 
nts of the grant. 
In the essay accompanying her piece, 
omerantz writes, “As an American, I have 
aken certain basic human rights for grant- 
d. Cuba was my first encounter with a de- 
ial of such fundamental rights. While feel- 
ag frustrated and confused by these re- 
iricted freedoms, I became enamored with 
je country and its people.” By juxtaposing = 
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Pulsar Li and Eric Bishop, playing alternative jazz 


hen seniors 

Pulsar Li and 

Eric Bishop per- 

form together 
on stage, they seldom make eye con- 
tact. Both remain fixated on their 
instruments—Li with his hands flying 
back and forth on the keyboard and 
Bishop with drumsticks sweeping 
seamlessly between cymbals and snare. 
When their eyes do meet, it’s usually 
to signal a change. The style of their 
music can shift in a matter of seconds 
from, say, jazz to Latin to rock. 

That kind of effortless transition 
has earned The Pulsar Triyo, the alter- 
native-jazz group that Li and Bishop 
started in the fall of 2004, the reputa- 
tion of being a cut above the standard 
college rock band. 

Ina review of the band’s perform- 
ance in the 2004 Duke vs. UNC Battle 
of the Bands, Durham's /ndependent 
Weekly said that the band easily won 
the competition “because, when magic 
happens, it’s just impossible to beat.” 

That magic began to come together 
when Li, a classically trained pianist, 
met Bishop at auditions for the Duke 


Jazz Ensemble their freshman year. A 
mutual interest in an obscure band, 
The Bad Plus—a coincidence Li likens 
to “finding someone with the same 
birthday”—led to after-practice jam 
sessions. 

The following fall, Li, a music and 
chemistry major, and Bishop, a public- 
policy major, met bassist Zach Kilgore 
‘06 and launched the trio. (Kilgore has 
since been replaced by Adam Lord ‘03, 
who met Bishop at Duke while sub- 
bing in the pit during a production of 
West Side Story.) 

Heavily influenced by their back- 
grounds in both music theory and 
jazz, Li, who attended the Manhattan 
School of Music at age fifteen, and 
Bishop, an active jazz-band participant 
in high school, began to reinvent 
modern rock songs using inspiration 
from some of their favorite artists, in- 
cluding Radiohead and Brad Mehldau. 

One song, a remix of the Britney 
Spears single “Toxic,’ showcases the 
trio’s ability to tease out the possibili- 
ties of even the most commercial mu- 
sic. “It creates two levels of listening,’ 
Li says. You can “think of it as a new 


we 


piece, or you can look at it as a cover 
of a song and trace back how we came 
up with it.” 

Li's composing skills have earned 
him one of the university’s Benenson 
Awards, monetary prizes given to stu- 
dents who show promise in an artistic 
field. Li has used his award to help pay 
for the use of a professional recording 
studio for the band’s upcoming 
eleven-track CD. 

Riding a trend that is becoming 
commonplace among independent 
bands, members of Triyo have also em- 
braced technology to help market their 
music (visit www.thepulsartriyo.com). 

Triyo has also enlisted the services 
of Dick Hodgin, the former producer 
for Hootie & the Blowfish. His support 
gives the band some optimism as the 
release of their first CD draws closer. 

“Maybe it just becomes a souvenir 
of our time together. Or maybe we 
send it to a label, and they pick us up, 
and we go on tour next summer,” 
Bishop says, laughing. “That's the thing. 
You don’t know where it’s going to go.” 


—Will Waggenspack 08 





\ NG Wee NN 
Instrument as voice: the-music of Li, left, Lord, and Bishop welds jazz, Latin, rock,.and pop 
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the pictures of Castro with those from Guan- 
tanamo Bay, her aim is not to single out the 
Cuban leader for criticism, she says, but ra- 
ther to suggest “the hypocrisy of the Ameri- 
can government in denouncing the Cuban 
government with self-satisfaction.” 
Elaborating on her Warholesque rendition 
of Castro’s image, Pomerantz says, “through 
the pop-art reproduction of Fidel’s face, | 
am commenting on the restrictive, abusive 





nature of his dictatorship. | used the medi- 
um of pop art because it allows for creativity 
and conveys the power of Fidel’s face.” 
The photographs from Guantanamo Bay 
have been stretched, further suggesting a 
distortion of American ideals in the reality 
that is Guantanamo. They also imply a 
reduction in U.S. stature as its global reach 
has stretched its resources and increased its 
contact, for good and bad, with others. 
sp dad thins Pomerantz says that “each photograph em- 
iiliee : remark eat ts phasizes feelings of entrapment and restric 
; tions by foregrounding barbed wire, fences, 
and watchtowers. Just like the Cuban people, 
the detainees at Guantanamo are being de- 
nied truth, free will, and choice in the name 
of national security.” She closes her accom: 
panying essay with two questions: “What 
should Americans demand in terms of Ameri- 
can anti-terrorist policy? What does ou 





democracy stand for?” 


RUTH 





Social commentary: erantz’s juxtaposition of Castro’s face with images of Guantanamo Bay in an untitled work alludes to the U.S. government's “hypocrisy” 
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ndangered Birds 


uman activities have caused some 
500 bird species worldwide to go ex- 
tinct over the past 500 years, and 
twenty-first-century extinction rates 
kely will accelerate to approximately ten 
secies per year unless societies take action to 
verse the trend, according to a new report. 

Without the influence of humans, the ex- 
ected extinction rate for birds would be 
jughly one species per century, says Stuart 
‘mm, professor of conservation ecology at 
luke’s Nicholas School of the Environment 
ad Earth Sciences and one of the report’s 
jincipal authors. 

Pimm’s team, which pioneered the ap- 
joach of estimating extinction rates on a 
pr-year basis, calculated that since 1500— 
e beginning of the major period when 
hiropeans began exploring and colonizing 
ge areas of the globe—birds have been 
fing extinct at a rate of about one species 
year, or 100 times faster than the natural 
e. The rate has speeded up in recent times. 
creasing human impacts accelerated the 
te of extinction in the twentieth century 

er that in the nineteenth,” the report 
Sid. “The predominant cause of species loss 
inabitat destruction.” 

he researchers derived their estimates 

ga large database of threatened and en- 

gered species compiled by Bird Life In- 
tnational in Cambridge, England. They 
ap used a compilation by report co-author 

n Peterson of the first scientific descrip- 
tins of bird species. 

he new assessment considerably ex- 
ceds previous scientific estimates that 154 







bird types disappeared during that past 500 
years, according to the researchers. One fac- 
tor contributing to such large differences in 
estimates is that “more than half of the 
known species of birds were not discovered 
until after 1850, an important point that 
previous estimates of extinction rates have 
failed to take into account,” says Peter 
Raven, president of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and co-principal author of the re- 
port. “One can’t register a bird as extinct if 
it was not known to exist in the first place.” 

The report, which appears in the online 
edition of the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, is not all bleak, Pimm 
says. “The good news in this report is that 
conservation efforts are reducing extinction 
rates to about one bird species every three 
or four years.” But he adds that even this 
improved rate “is still unacceptable.” 

Of the 9,775 known species of birds, “an 
estimated additional twenty-five would have 
gone extinct during the past thirty years if it 
were not for human intervention,” Raven 
says. But, despite conservation efforts, “some 
1,200 more species are likely to disappear 
during the twenty-first century. An equal 
number are so rare that they will need spe- 
cial protection or likely will go extinct, too.” 


Targeting HIV 





arton Haynes, Frederic M. Hanes 
Professor of medicine and immu- 


nology, has been selected to lead 
the Center for HIV/AIDS Vaccine 


(jazette 


RESEARCH FRONTIERS 


Immunology (CHAVI), a consortium of uni- 
versities and academic medical centers es- 
tablished in July by the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases (NIAID). 
The center’s goal will be to solve major 
problems in HIV vaccine development and 
design. 

CHAVI will receive $15 million in its 
first year and may receive a total of more 
than $300 million over seven years, accord- 
ing to NIAID, part of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH). CHAVI’s mission is 
to address major obstacles to HIV vaccine 
development and to design, develop, and 
test novel HIV vaccine candidates. The 
award is aimed at helping to transform HIV 
research in the U.S. into a more coopera- 
tive and collaborative system. 

NIAID established CHAVI in response 
to recommendations of the Global HIV 
Vaccine Enterprise, a virtual consortium en- 
dorsed by world leaders at a G-8 summit in 
June 2004. 

The Global HIV Vaccine Enterprise was 
originally proposed by NIAID director 
Anthony Fauci, Haynes, Richard Klausner, 
executive director of the global health pro- 
gram for the Gates Foundation, and other 
prominent HIV vaccine researchers and 
public-health officials in a June 2003 com- 
mentary in Science magazine. 

Haynes, who is director of the Human 
Vaccine Institute at Duke, has studied HIV 
for more than fifteen years. He is an inter- 
nationally recognized leader in basic T- and 
B-cell immunology, retrovirus research, and 
HIV vaccine development. 


www.dukemednews.org 
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achael Brady, adjunct associate 
professor of computer science and 
a research scientist at the Pratt 
School of Engineering, oversaw 
nning and construction of the Duke 
sive Virtual Environment (DIVE), 





located on the ground floor of the Fitzpatrick 


Center 
of only 
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Duke's virtual-reality chamber is one 
seven such systems worldwide. 
e it opened in November 2005, the 


hamber has become an extended laboratory 


archers. For instance, a graduate 

in civil and environmental engineer 
ated a virtual forest to study how 
ffects seed dispersal; cognitive 
cientists are manipulating the con- 

f simulated rooms to test how 





1umans sense that objects have been 





oO. 


ged; and Brady, assistant professor 


of classics Clare Woods, and other humanities 
faculty members are developing a mytho- 


logical 


undergraduate teaching tool. 








realm within DiVE to be used as an 


























uggestive Surveys 





imply asking survey participants 
whether they intend to exercise or 
use illegal drugs in the near future 
can result in increases in both be- 
aviors, according to researchers at Duke, 
1e University of Pennsylvania, and Baruch 
‘ollege. These findings should serve as a 
arning to public-policy and health-behav- 
rr researchers who routinely use surveys as 
method to study risky behaviors, the re- 
archers say. 
“We expected to find that students asked 
Nout exercise would exercise more, because 
at fits with past research regarding peo- 
le’s motivation to conform with socially 
sirable behaviors,” says Gavan Fitzsimons, 
sociate professor of marketing and psy- 
1ology in Duke’s Fuqua School of Business. 
What we weren’t expecting to see is that 
le students asked about drug use actually 
ported more, not less, use of illegal drugs.” 
In a study published in the journal Social 
fluence, marketing professors Fitzsimons, 
tti Williams of Penn’s Wharton School, 
d Lauren Block of Baruch’s Zicklin School 
Business asked 167 undergraduate students 
w likely they were to either exercise or 
e illegal drugs over the next two months. 
Two months later, the students were 
ked to report how often they had exer- 
ed and how often they had used illegal 
ugs since the initial survey. Students who 
te initially asked about their intention to 
ercise reported exercising an average of 
./ times during the two months, com- 
red with students not asked about exer- 
e, who reported exercising an average of 
.8 times during the same period. 
Likewise, students who initially were asked 
out predicted drug use reported using drugs 
average of 2.8 times in two months, while 
dents not asked reported using drugs an 
jerage of 1.1 times over the same period. 
he team conducted a follow-up analysis 
jonly those participants who reported any 
yercise or drug use during the two months 
lowing the initial survey. Among stu- 
ts who reported any exercise at all, 





















those who were 
initially asked about 
their intentions to ex- 
ercise reported doing so an average of 20.4 
times, while those who had not been asked 
about it exercised an average of 13.9 times. 
Participants who were initially surveyed 
about intended drug use and consequently 
used drugs at least once reported doing so 
an average of 10.3 times, compared with an 
average of four times for participants who 
were not surveyed about drug use. 

Based on this secondary analysis, the 
researchers suggest that people already pre- 
disposed to a certain behavior, whether 
negative or positive, may be even more 
likely to increase that behavior when asked 
about it. “This effect seems to work both 
ways,” Fitzsimons said. “It’s always great if 
we can somehow encourage a healthy be- 
havior, but the dilemma sets in when we 
suddenly see that researchers may inadver- 
tently cause people to increase their danger- 
ous behaviors.” 

In follow-up research to appear in the 
June 2007 Journal of Consumer Research, 
Fitzsimons, Williams, and Joseph Nunes of 
the University of Southern California sug- 
gest that people may have a blend of posi- 
tive and negative attitudes about certain 
behavior. This follow-up research also di- 
rectly observed risky behavior to be certain 
the results of the initial study were not driv- 
en by the fact that drug use was reported, 
not observed. 

“We're working hard right now to better 
understand when questions may lead to 
these negative side effects,” Fitzsimons says. 
“For example, it appears that warning re- 
spondents in advance that asking questions 
can influence behavior may be a successful 
way to inoculate them against the poten- 
tially harmful effects of asking questions 
about risky behaviors.” 


Global-health Leader 


ichael H. Merson, an interna- 
tionally recognized expert in the 
study of HIV/AIDS and the Anna 
M.R. Lauder Professor of public 
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health at Yale University, has been named 
director of Duke’s newly created Global 
Health Institute. 

The institute, which will incorporate sev- 
eral fields, aims to promote interdisciplinary 
education, research, and delivery of care to 
address health gaps between the poor and 
the affluent. 

From 1978 to 1995, Merson worked for 
the World Health Organization (WHO), 
directing its Diarrheal Diseases Control 
Program for ten years and then moving on 
to head its Acute Respiratory Infections Con- 
trol Program. Beginning in 1990, he headed 
the worldwide effort to control the AIDS 
epidemic as director of WHO's Global Pro- 
gram on AIDS. 

Merson was appointed dean of public 
health at the Yale School of Medicine in 
1995, and currently serves as director and 
principal investigator of Yale’s Center for 
Interdisciplinary Research on AIDS. He has 
written more than 175 articles and is senior 
editor of International Public Health, the first 
textbook prepared on the subject. 


Assessing Surgery Risks 





uke Medical Center surgeons have 
developed a simple scoring system 
based on five patient characteristics 
that can predict which candidates 
for gastric bypass surgery would have the 
highest risk of dying. Gastric bypass surgery, 
a weight-loss-inducing surgery for people 
who are morbidly obese, involves stapling 
off a large portion of the patient’s stomach. 
Roughly 170,000 Americans underwent gas- 
tric bypass surgery in 2005, according to the 
American Society for Bariatric Surgery. 
The surgery is generally safe, according to 
the Duke researchers, but carries the risks of 
any type of surgery, including adverse side 
effects or death. The key, they say, is deter- 
mining which patients are at the lowest risk. 
The researchers analyzed the outcomes of 
all 2,075 patients who underwent the sur- 
gery between 1995 and 2004 at Virginia Com- 
monwealth University, where Eric DeMaria, 
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Duke’s director of bariatric surgery, worked 
before coming to Duke in 2005. 

They found that thirty-one patients (1.5 
percent) died within ninety days of surgery. 
In analyzing those who died, DeMaria and 
his colleagues identified four factors that 
were independently predictive of increased 
risk: a body-mass index of greater than 50 (a 
range of 18.5 to 25 is considered normal); 
male gender; hypertension; and risk of pul- 
monary embolus. In addition to the four 
primary factors, the researchers added a 
fifth—age—to their scoring system. Based 
on the results of past studies, patients over 
the age of forty-five are known to be at the 
highest risk for death after bariatric surgery. 

“In using our system, each one of the five 
characteristics is worth one point,” DeMaria 


explained. “Those patients with a score of 


zero are at the least risk, while those with 
five points are at the highest risk.” 

If validated by additional prospective 
studies, the new scoring system not only 
would give surgeons concrete information 
on which to base treatment options, but 
also would help patients make informed 
decisions about potential risks. 


www.dukemednews.org 





More Pernicious Poison Ivy 
hen exploring the outdoors, many 
children are taught the mantra, 
“leaves of three, let it be” 
ring, of course, to poison ivy. 
With climate change, that caveat could be- 





refer- 


come even more important. 

In a six-year study conducted at the Free- 
Air CO» Enrichment area in Duke Forest, 
scientists found that, as atmospheric levels 
of carbon dioxide rise, poison ivy will likely 
grow larger—and more allergenic. 

Previous research had demonstrated that 
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elevated levels of carbon dioxide can in- 
crease the growth of other plants like hon- 
eysuckle and kudzu. In the Duke study, 
researchers compared the growth rates of 
poison-ivy plants in normal conditions with 
plants receiving 1.5 times more carbon di- 
oxide. They found that, each year, plants 
with the elevated carbon dioxide grew 
about 150 percent faster than the control 
plants and grew much faster than other 
woody plants subjected to the same condi- 
tions. The plants at elevated carbon-diox- 
ide levels also survived better, so that the 
number of poison-ivy plants with high lev- 
els of carbon dioxide became about twice as 
big as those in control plots, over the course 
of the study. 

In addition, the researchers found that 
the form of urushiol (the active compound 
in poison ivy that causes red, itchy rashes) 
in the plants with elevated carbon-dioxide 
levels was much more allergenic than that 
in the control plants. 

“So much of the time, we hear about how 
rising levels of carbon dioxide are going to 
cause climate change, which certainly is 
something that should concern us all,” says 
William Schlesinger, dean of the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth Sci- 
ences and a co-author of the study, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy. “This study documents a direct 
effect of carbon dioxide on nature.” 

Getting a poison-ivy rash is “an experi- 
ence that everybody remembers,” he adds. 
“Even the biggest skeptic has got to recog- 
nize that this is something real.” 

The lead author on the study was Jacque- 
line E. Mohan M.E.M. ’93, Ph.D. ’02, who 
now works for the Ecosystems Center of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory in Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts. 


http: / /www.nicholas.duke.edu/ 
news /poisonivypaper.pdf 





Immigrants and Race 








atinos bring negative stereotypes about 
black Americans to the U.S. when 
they immigrate and identify more with 
whites than blacks, a study of the chang- 


ing political dynamics in the South finds. 

The research also found that living in th 
same neighborhoods with black American 
seems to reinforce, rather than reduce, th 
negative stereotypes Latino immigrants hay 
of blacks, says Paula D. McClain, professor ¢ 
political science and the study’s lead autho 

The findings are based on a 2003 surve' 
conducted in English and Spanish, of 50 
Durham residents, including 160 white: 
151 blacks, and 167 Latinos. Durham we 
chosen for the pilot study because Nort 
Carolina has the fastest-growing Latino por 
ulation in the country and because Du 
ham’s black population includes residents ¢ 
all socioeconomic levels. 

McClain says the findings are significant by 
cause the South has the largest population ¢ 
blacks in the U.S. and has been defined mot 
than other regions along a black-white d 
vide. How Latino immigrants relate to blacl 
and whites, and how those groups relate t 
Latinos, has implications for the social an 
political dynamic of the region, she says. 

“Given the increasing number of Latin, 
immigrants in the South and the possibilij 
that, over time, their numbers might riv 
or even surpass black Americans in the n 
gion, if large portions of Latino immigra 
maintain negative attitudes of black Amer 
cans, where will this leave blacks?” the r 
searchers wrote. “Will blacks find that th¢ 
must not only make demands on whites ff 
continued progress but also mount a figh 
on another front against Latinos?” 

The findings were published in The Jou 
nal of Politics. Co-authors include Duke p 
litical-science graduate students Niambi } 
Carter A.M. ’02, Victoria M. DeFrancesj 
Soto, and Monique L. Lyle A.M. ’03. 

The researchers found that 58.9 perce 
of Latino immigrants—most Latinos in D 
ham are from Mexico—feel that few or 4 
most no blacks are hard-working. Abo 
one-third, or 32.5 percent, of Latino imn 
grants reported they feel few or almost } 
blacks are easy to get along with. More th 
half of the Latino immigrants, or 56.9 pj 
cent, feel that few or almost no blacks coy 
be trusted. 

Within the Latino immigrant populatid 
researchers found, more-educated Lati 
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CLST 124: Greek Art and Archaeology 


mmersion in Greek sculpture, 

architecture, painting, coinage, 

vase paintings, and epigraphy 

from the middle of the fifth 
century B.C.E. to the second century 
CE. helps students discover the sights 
and traditions of a distant past. In the 
process, they learn to formulate ideas 
about everyday Greek life and the 
average person's place in it. 

Zoé Kontes, a visiting professor 
from Brown University, says she uses 
the class’ survey of archaeological 
remains from the Classical to the 
Greco-Roman period to get her stu- 
dents thinking about “the function of 
the object or building, and how we 
<now that; the date of the object, and 
iow we know that.” 
~ Readings are purposefully drawn 
tom both archaeological and art-his- 
‘orical perspectives, Kontes says, not- 
ng that scholars in the two fields ana- 
yze and interpret the same ancient 
emains very differently. To drive the 
Joint home, she assigns writing proj- 
icts that require students to assume 
ne role or the other in evaluating a 
viece, so that they begin to gain an 
inderstanding of how perspective 
nay affect interpretation. 
~ “Students [will] get the sense that 
ou don't believe everything you read, 

ecause there's usually not just one 
pinion about anything that has to do 


with studying archaeology,’ she says. 
In one assigned article, for example, 
an archaeologist described a tomb 
excavation in Macedonia and claimed 
that it was the tomb of King Phillip, 
the father of Alexander the Great. 
Other articles challenged this claim, 
and Kontes had students debate the 
merits of competing claims in their 
postulations about this find. 

She also stresses to students that 
history is continuously being updated, 
reinterpreted, and reconstructed as new 
excavations are reported. It’s important 
for students to recognize that they 
“can come up with an opinion that's as 
reasonable as anybody else's,’ she says. 
Her aim is to give them the analytical 
tools with which to start. 

There's a more subtle agenda, as 
well: instilling an appreciation for 
ancient Greek culture and art, as well 
as for archaeological finds, “which 
have a lot of connections to our mod- 
ern culture,’ Kontes says. In addition 
to recognizing the artifacts’ influence 
on modern architecture and art, stu- 
dents are encouraged to debate their 
placement and treatment in contem- 
porary society. One class discussion 
concerns the Elgin Marbles, which 
were removed from the Parthenon in 
Athens and taken to England by Lord 
Elgin in the early nineteenth century, 
and the question of whether they 


should be returned to Athens or 
remain in the British Museum. 


Professor 

Zoé Kontes earned a B.A. in classics 
from Bowdoin College in 1996, and 
received her Ph.D. from Brown 
University in archaeology in 2004. She 
spent three years studying in Athens, 
and has worked on excavations in 
Italy and Greece. She is currently a vis- 
iting assistant professor and director 
of the introductory Latin program. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Weekly readings from textbooks and 
art historical and/or archaeological 
texts and journals 


Assignments 
Three papers (two short and one 
longer research paper) 


Three exams 
—Lynne Evans ‘08 





lave significantly fewer negative stereo- 
ypes, and men have significantly more neg- 
tive stereotypes. 

“One might think that the cause of the 
atinos’ negative opinions about blacks is 
he transmission of prejudice from Southern 
yhites, but our data do not support this 
otion,” the researchers wrote. White resi- 
ents in Durham actually have a more posi- 
ive view of blacks, leading researchers to 
onclude that Latinos’ negative views were 
ot adopted from whites. 

(In the survey, only 9.3 percent of whites 
irveyed indicated that few blacks are hard- 
orking; only 8.4 percent believed few or 
Imost no blacks are easy to get along with; 
ad only 9.6 percent felt that few or almost 
0 blacks can be trusted.) 

The researchers noted that if whites were 
le primary influence on Latinos’ stereo- 
ypes, Latinos would become more preju- 


diced the longer they are in the U.S.; the 
findings do not support that notion. The re- 
searchers also investigated whether Latinos 
might be reciprocating the prejudice they 
sense from blacks; again, the survey did not 
support this theory. 

The survey showed that blacks view La- 
tinos much more favorably than Latinos 
view blacks. About 72 percent of blacks felt 
most or almost all Latinos are hard-work- 
ing, and 42.8 percent said most or almost all 
Latinos are easy to get along with. About 
one-third, or 32.6 percent, of blacks felt few 
or no Latinos could be trusted. 

Latino immigrants, researchers concluded, 
may bring their feelings about the racial 
hierarchies in their own countries with 
them to the U.S. The researchers noted that 
previous studies on race and Latin America, 
especially Mexico, identify blacks as “repre- 
senting the bottom rungs of society.” 


The study also looked at the racial group 
with whom Latino immigrants most identi- 
fy. More than 78 percent feel they have the 
most in common with whites, and 52.8 per- 
cent said they have the least in common 
with blacks. 


In Brief 





@ Silvia Ferrari, assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering; Jonathan Mattingly, 
associate professor of mathematics; and 
Tannishtha Reya, assistant professor of phar- 
macology and cancer biology, were among 
fifty-six researchers who received a Presi- 
dential Early Career Award for Scientists 
and Engineers at a ceremony at the White 
House in July. The awards recognize “the 
most promising researchers in the nation 
within their fields.” 


@ Aaron Greenwald, program director for 
this year’s North Carolina Festival of the 
Book at Duke, has been appointed interim 
director of Duke Performances following 
the retirement of Kathy Silbiger. Green- 
wald’s appointment takes effect January 1, 
2007, and runs through June 30, 2008. 
Greenwald will oversee Duke Performances 
during a period in which the university’s 
new strategic plan calls for increasing 
investment in the arts. 


@ Calvin Howell, director of undergradu- 
ate studies in physics, is the new director of 
the Duke-based Triangle Universities Nu- 
clear Laboratory, which serves nuclear phy- 
sicists from Duke, UNC-Chapel Hill, and 
N.C. State University. 

cd 


Janie Long M.R.E. ’81, former director 
of the Marriage and Family Therapy Pro- 
gram at Antioch New England Graduate 
School, is the new director of the Center for 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender Life 
at Duke. She succeeds Karen Krahulik, now 
an associate dean at Brown University. 

@ Cindy L. Van Dover, formerly an asso- 
ciate professor of marine biology at the Col- 
lege of William & Mary, is the new director 
of the Duke Marine Laboratory. 
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How You Get to Carnegie Hall 


odney Wynkoop had been to Car- 

negie Hall before. As a member of 

the Yale University Glee Club in 

the early 1970s, he had performed 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony there under 
the direction of the renowned classical 
conductor Leopold Stokowski, who is 
probably best known for his cameo role in 
Fantasia. 

Stokowski, then almost ninety, was late 
coming on stage, and rumors were flying 
around that he had died backstage, Wyn- 
koop says. “When he finally came out, it 
was like this,” Wynkoop says, standing up to 
demonstrate a slow, stooped hobble. “But 
when he got up to conduct, there was all 
this life and fire. He didn’t use a baton, he 
always used his hands. He had wonderfully 
expressive hands. 

“As you can imagine,” Wynkoop says, 
“that was a powerful experience, to perform 
with a legendary conductor, in a legendary 
hall, with a piece as moving as Beethoven’s 
Ninth. But the truth is that my memory is 
so specific to Stokowski, the choir, the tim- 
panist standing right in front of me, that | 
don’t remember much about the hall or 
how the piece went.” 

So it was with enthusiasm that Wynkoop, 
now the director of the Duke Chorale and 
Chapel Choir and conductor of the Choral 
Society of Durham, prepared this spring to 
take a 150-member choir consisting of mem- 
bers of all three groups to Carnegie Hall for 
a Memorial Day weekend concert. (Invited 
by MidAmerica Productions, the concert’s 
organizer, to conduct, he had offered to sup- 
ply his own singers, and put out word to the 
three groups. “We got 150 very quickly,” he 
recalled, “the magic of the words ‘Carnegie 
Hall’ having something to do with it.”) 

Just before receiving the invitation, Wyn- 
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koop had conducted a piece for the Choral 
Society by Ralph Vaughan Williams called 
Dona nobis pacem, and he thought that, the- 
matically, it would work well for the Me- 
morial Day weekend concert. The cantata, 
which integrates Walt Whitman’s Civil 
War poetry with biblical verse and text 
from a wartime speech in the British House 
of Commons, is heavy with imagery of war 
and peace. 

And, because a majority of the choir had 
already performed the song with him, it was 
simply a matter of integrating the other 
singers. The rehearsal time would be hur- 
ried, but Wynkoop was confident they would 
be ready. After two preliminary rehearsals 
in February, the group would meet three 
times a week for the two weeks leading up 
to the concert. 

The choir would also perform a second 
piece, Beethoven’s Choral Fantasy, under 
conductor Giuseppe Lanzetta. That would 
prove more challenging. Since the choir 
would be expected to show up in New York 
ready to sing—without having met or 
learned the other conductor’s style—Wyn- 
koop decided that they should be prepared 
for anything. During rehearsals, he had 
them rehearse the piece at different tempos 
and volumes; trying it legato, smooth, and 
marcato, marked and punchy, throwing in 
every possible twist he could think of. He 
experimented with different conducting 
styles, including wildly flapping his arms. 

The Wednesday evening before heading 
to New York, the singers trickled into Good- 
son Chapel for one final rehearsal. They 
took seats roughly based on where they 
would stand during the concert. (Wynkoop 
had experimented with different forma- 
tions—mixing everyone; dividing out so- 
pranos, altos, and basses—before settling on 
a formation that would allow for two sec- 
tions of each voice, interspersed.) As they 
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convened, an excited chatter rose. 

After discussing trip details, Wynkoo 
called David Stuntz, an assistant conductc 
with the Choral Society, to the front to tal 
about the history of Choral Fantasy. “It w4 
written between the forty-eight hours be 
fore the concert,” Stuntz told them, “bé 
cause [Beethoven] wanted it to end with 
bang.” At the last minute, Beethoven it 
structed the orchestra that he’d like to tak 
out one of the refrains. But when the tin 
came during the concert, Beethoven forgé 
his own last-minute instructions, and wé 





agry that the orchestra left out the refrain. 
This was the last piece of the concert, and 
came to a crashing halt with Beethoven 
‘ling at the orchestra,” Stuntz said. The 
nage elicited laughter from the Duke 
gers. 

Explanation over, Wynkoop took the 
age and led the singers through a series of 
arm-up exercises. Turn to the right and 
lassage the shoulders of the person in front 
(you, he told them. Now the left. Then 
ley did individual stretches. 

Time for vocal exercises. “Sing an ‘A,’” 





oe 
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he said. They ran through scales, moving up 
in “la’s” and down. Up in “ah’s” and down. 
They laughed at how high he took them on 
the scales. Their voices rang out, audible 
waves spreading throughout the hall, echo- 
ing off the wooden beams of the ceiling. 
They seemed loose. 

The choir rehearsed bits of Choral Fan- 
tasy, and Wynkoop made comments. “We 
still have to turn a corner in our diction,” 
he said. A point of emphasis throughout the 
rehearsals, he reiterated the need to pay 
close attention when one word ends in a 
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consonant and the next begins with a dif- 
ferent consonant. Not just the T’s and the 
D’s, but the G’s and S’s, and everything else, 
too. “You have to sing it differently than 
you would say it.” 

Wynkoop flew to New York on Thursday 
morning, in advance of the choir. In small, 
local churches, he met and rehearsed with 
the vocal soloists for Dona nobis pacem and, 
later, the orchestra for the performance, the 
New England Symphonic Ensemble. He 
spent time explaining to the orchestra 
members the meaning and the subtleties of 
the piece, but, by the end of the rehearsal, 
he still wasn’t certain whether they under- 
stood. In his mind, they overplayed the 
piece, playing too loud, and “without a lot 
of empathy.” 

On Friday evening, many members of the 
choir began arriving in New York. Ginny 
Workman ’09 arrived by plane. Laura Bar- 
bosky, a Ph.D. student in cell biology, and 
her boyfriend, John Burchett M.S.E. ’00, 
Ph.D. ’05, both members of the Chorale, 
drove up in time for dinner, and found the 
Hilton Hotel on 53rd Street where most of 
the choir was staying. 

Saturday morning the group met in the 
hotel lobby for a piano rehearsal. Many 


were beginning to feel antsy—being in the 





city made them realize the concert was close 
at hand. They spent another hour in the 
afternoon working on Dona nobis pacem with 
the soloists and the orchestra. 

Wynkoop was still concerned about the 
orchestra’s interpretation. “I couldn’t really 
get them to shape things with sensitivity 
and feeling,” he said. “The chorus and | 
talked a lot about it. My hope was that the 
orchestra would find the singing so com- 
pelling, it would be drawn in by the power 
of the music and come with the chorus and 
me.” 

After a short break, they worked on 
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Choral Fantasy with conductor Giuseppe 
Lanzetta, whom Barbosky described as a 
“cute Italian man, very animated.” The 
choir comes in late in the piece, and 
Workman said the meaning of the piece 
changed when she heard it for the first 
time in its entirety. “When you hear how 
the theme develops throughout the 
piano part and strings part, it’s really neat 
to see how everything fits together,” she 
said. The choir was well prepared, and 
though Lanzetta’s timing was somewhat 
different from what they had expected, 
they were responsive. Wynkoop was 
pleased. 

The concert was Sunday night. Choir 
members arrived at Carnegie Hall at 7:30, 
dressed and ready to go. From the out- 
side, Barbosky said, the venue was amaz- 
ingly beautiful. Inside, she was surprised 
by how small and intimate it seemed. 
“When we started seeing the audience 
members coming in,” Workman. said, 
“that’s the point where it started clicking 
that this was actually happening.” 

Before the performance, Wynkoop gave 
them some final instructions on tech- 
nique and, just before they filed on stage, 
spoke quietly about the importance of 
what they were about to sing. Between 
rehearsals, some of the choir members 
had gone to visit the site of the World 
Trade Center attacks, and Wynkoop 
talked about the need to spread the mes- 
sage of hope for peace. “You never know 
who's going to be changed by listening to 
a performance,” he told them. “Sing your 
message with faith that it might make a 
difference. Sing with all the intensity of 
expression and all the drama there is in 
this music and reach everybody onstage 
and in the audience with it.” 

They took their places on stage and 
began to sing. Dona nobis pacem. Dona 
nobis pacem. Give us peace. Give us peace. 
Barbosky said she felt goose bumps rise 
on her arms. “Once your first downbeat 
began,” Frank Leith, a member of the 
Choral Society, told Wynkoop after- 
ward, “Carnegie itself evaporated, and it 
was all about making music together.” 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Dean’s List 


This fall, forty-three new people join a Duke 
arts-and-sciences faculty increasingly geared 
toward promoting the university's focus on 
interdisciplinary scholarship and learning. 

On the verge of the new academic year, 
George L. McLendon, dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences and professor of chemistry, took 
some time to discuss what goes into building 
and maintaining Duke's faculty. 


How are prospective faculty members chosen? 


Recruitment at Duke is largely departmen- 
tally based. Departments identify the schol- 
ars in their field who can create the best 
learning opportunities for students and ad- 
vance knowledge in their [own] fields of in- 
terest. Sometimes that’s going to be a very 
young person, straight out of graduate school 
or in the first few years of her career. Some- 
times it will be a very senior scholar. That 
depends on the area, on the individual, and 
on how the department's already staffed. 


How much of the recruiting is targeted to a spe- 
cific person, and how much are you simply 
casting a wide net to see who’s available? 


Increasingly, it’s both. Most senior scholars 
are approached as targets, not unlike if you 
were looking to hire a CEO of a major cor- 
poration. You're unlikely to put an ad in 
The New York Times—you know, “Help 
wanted: CEO of Ford Motor Company.” 
You have an idea of who you're looking for 
in those cases. 

At the more junior levels, you'd like to 
cast your net as broadly as possible. A sig- 
nificant percentage of our searches are done 
so-called “rank open,” which means you’re 
authorized to look at anyone at any range 
of their career to find who the best fit is. In 
terms of the budget, we tend to overesti- 
mate, because, if we end up with money left 
over, that’s a lot better than the converse. 


What do you think about the “star” system 
of hiring, looking for a big name that will 
attract others? 


I think our best departments tend to have 
a mix. Star professors and developing pro- 
fessors, people on their way to becoming 
stars. One thing that’s very important in 
any faculty is to ensure that a significant 
fraction of your homegrown faculty becom 
stars. And a significant fraction of ours do. 
The problem is not recruiting them but 
retaining them at that point. 


What do you do to retain someone who is beir 
heavily recruited by other universities? 


Basically, it’s cheaper to keep somebody 
than to replace them with somebody of 
equivalent quality. So the first thing we tn 
to do is make them feel sufficiently loved 
and rewarded so that they have no desire t 
look outside to start with. [Still,] many pec 
ple are approached without placing them- 
selves in the market situation. 

Generally speaking, we don’t lose peopl 
because of simple considerations like salar 
It’s more common that either this is a bet- 
ter place for them because they have bette 
colleagues or students or better facilities, 
the competitor institution has better facil 
ties or better students. When we’re losing 
faculty members, we tend to lose them to 
places like—well, this year we lost one to 
Stanford, one to Penn. But in that vein, 
got one from Stanford, and we got three 
from Penn. 


















Are there any common selling points that yo 
use in discussions with faculty recruits? 


With junior-level faculty, we have a very 
good track record of choosing people wh 
ultimately do receive tenure, much bette 
than Harvard’s, for example, where assis- 
tant professors historically were treated 
disposable. So, given the choice of Duke 
similar institutions, many people will 
choose Duke, thinking it’s a place where 
they can move up. 

At the senior level, there tends to bea 
great deal of self-selection. People who a 
attracted to the sort of cutting-edge, mul 
disciplinary work that the Duke faculty 
does know that they’re likely to be intell 
tually pretty happy here. 


McLendon: master recruiter 


ow does Duke’s interdisciplinary nature 
enefit faculty members? 


only brings them benefits if that’s the 
vay they like to work. Tim Lenoir is the 
iltimate interdisciplinary faculty member. 
Je’s the Kimberly J. Jenkins Chair of new 
echnologies and society, but he doesn’t 
ven have a single specific department. He 


uts across about five different depart- 


nents. David Rohde, who came here from 
Michigan, is a very senior political scien- 
ist, drawn here, I think, because he had a 
et of colleagues with whom he could col- 
aborate on studies of Congress. 

_ Fora certain kind of scholar, it’s a great 
jlace to be working. It’s very open, very few 
joundaries between units and disciplines. 
Commonly, we’re interested in someone who 
an advance an intellectual agenda that 
oesn’t benefit only himself, but benefits a 
toader range of colleagues and students. And 
5 it’s not uncommon that this kind of scholar 
ill come in and help establish a multi- 
estigator center. And so we can usually 
ffer him something that he doesn’t have 

it the same level] at his home institution. 
We've had very good luck recruiting people 
intly into the School of Medicine and Arts 
«Sciences. For instance, Warren Warren, 








from Princeton, in chemistry. 
Harvard’s had a terrible time 
trying to do that. And at 
Duke it works very well. 


In terms of recruiting battles, 
how long has Duke stood on 
even ground with, say, Yale or 
Penn or Stanford? 


That first sense that Duke 
could do that for itself proba- 
bly happened with Stanley 
Fish coming in and building 
the English department in 
the mid-’80s. But there has 
still been some self-censor- 
ship [in terms of identifying 
prospective faculty members] 
for two reasons. First, not 
every department felt that 
they could do something like 
that. And, second, not every 
department felt that they wanted to. Some 
of those people were pretty high mainte- 
nance, and didn’t necessarily lead to the 
greatest sense of collegiality. 

I think what’s newer within the last few 
years is that there’s definitely less self-cen- 
sorship and more people who believe that, 
for a certain kind of scholar, Duke is not one 
of the best places to be. It is the best place 
to be. And so we have no qualms going to 
people at Yale or Princeton or Stanford and 
saying, “Wouldn’t you be happier here?” 
And often they say yes. 


Les Todd 


Economics has had several recent recruits. 
Which other departments is Duke looking to 
build in the near future? 


In the near future we’re not actually terri- 
bly focused on building departments. We’re 
focused on building intellectual areas. As 
an example, visual studies and new media is 
a relatively new area. Specialists in that— 
and that’s the sort of thing Tim Lenoir 
does—are hard to come by. But we hear 
from our students that these are areas that 
they’re extraordinarily interested in and 
would like to be able to make an impact in 
themselves. And so it makes sense for us to 
find the very best practitioners and the very 


best interpreters. We’re trying to recruit at 
least three people in that area next year. 

That doesn’t imply that we won’t contin- 
ue to invest in departments. It just means 
that when we’re looking for added value at 
the margins, it’s more likely to occur in one 
of those cross-cutting themes. 


What has been the biggest challenge for you 
since coming to Duke, in terms of recruiting? 


The most pleasant surprise is that it hasn’t 
been all that challenging; the substantial 
majority of the people that we wanted to 
come to Duke have chosen to join us. How- 
ever, that’s not without financial challenges, 
because when you're recruiting chaired pro- 
fessors away from Yale or Princeton or Stan- 
ford, it’s not cheap. 

But, being one of the top universities in the 
world, we don’t expect it to be cheap. And 
it’s a matter of great good fortune that a num- 
ber of Duke alumni agree. For example, we 
have an increasingly wide range of endowed 
chairs. That’s in a place where, for purely 
historical reasons—meaning our history is 
just a third that of many of our peer institu- 
tions—we don’t have as many of these 
endowed chairs as comparable institutions. 


How do you balance the budget with depart- 
mental needs? 


There was a concerted effort some years 
ago simply to grow the size of the faculty 

to ensure that you had the right student- 
faculty ratio to give students the kind of 
individual attention that you’d expect at a 
top university. | don’t think that at our cur- 
rent state we need to grow the number of 
faculty as drastically as we need to continue 
to develop the distinction of the faculty. 
But you can’t do both things simultaneous- 
ly; that’s unaffordable. 

We’re trying to bring in a limited num- 
ber, let’s say ten a year, of the most senior 
scholars, to replace people who are leaving. 
It’s not cost-neutral, because you may be 
replacing a retiring person with someone 
more expensive. But, hopefully, you’re get- 
ting someone who will have more impact 
on their students as well. 

—interviewed by Jacob Dagger 
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In a globalized economy, 
comic books, toys, and 


other popular-culture products 
from Japan are no longer exotic— 
they're worldwide hits. 








hibuya Station, Tokyo: Every day, 
dusk gives way to a riot of color 
lighting up whole facades of 
high-rise buildings filled with 
department stores, funky boutiques, hair 
salons, noodle shops, theme-décor bars, and 
restaurants. School kids, young adults, and 
plain-suited “salary men” (office workers) 
spill out of trains and buses, meet up with 
friends and fan out into the urban play- 
ground of the Japanese capital. For sheer 
urban energy, there is nothing like Shibuya 
anywhere in the world. 

New York’s Times Square is a mere Christ- 
mas-tree bulb compared with the cascades 
of neon and gigantic video screens that illu- 
minate this and other dynamic sections of 
Tokyo. Among them: Shinjuku, with the 


The world's second-largest 
economy has become known to 
a new generation of overseas 


consumers for its “soft” offerings: 
video games, Hello Kitty trinkets, 
Pokémon figurines, Yu-Gi-Oh! 
trading cards, and more. 





endless enticements of its nighttime enter- 
tainment district, and Roppongi, with its chic 
shops and legions of trend-chasing fashion- 
istas. Hot zones like these, as well as scores 
of stores, galleries, and gathering spots spread 
out around the city, define the cutting edge 
of an ultra-hip Japan whose outpouring of 
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unique pop-culture products—manga (comic 
books), anime (animated cartoons), Mujirushi 
Ryohin design products, outrageous street 
fashions—are being scooped up by enthusi- 
astic admirers around the world. 

Back after more than a decade of reces- 
sion that hit when its fabled bubble econo- 
my burst at the start of the 1990s, Japan Inc. 
has revamped some of the monolithic cor- 
porations that have long been the bulwarks 
of its capitalist system. Sony, Mitsubishi, 
Nissan, Toyota, and instant-soup makers 
Nissin and Maruchan have ridden the wave 
of globalization with remarkable success in 
an era of multinational marketing. Even so, 
many Japanese brands had gone global with 
determination and skill long before global- 
ization had a name. 

Today, though, in a development the ar- 
chitects of Japan’s post-World War II “eco- 
nomic miracle” probably never could have 
imagined, this export-dependent home of 
the world’s second-largest economy has be- 
come known to a new generation of over- 
seas Consumers not so much for durable 
goods such as automobiles and electric ap- 
pliances, but rather, like Hollywood, for its 
“soft” offerings: video games, Hello Kitty trin- 
kets, Pokémon figurines, Yu-Gi-Oh! trading 
cards, and more. To their admirers, these pro- 
ducts are irresistible, each an instant collec- 
tor’s item. For Japan’s economy, they have 
become vitally important exports. 

Sanrio Company Ltd., for example, sells 
nearly $1 billion worth of Hello Kitty and 
other cute-character fancy goods each year; 
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15 percent of its profits are generated outsidk 
Japan. Excitement about Japanese pop-cul 
ture products—or “J-pop,” as they are col 
lectively known—can become a mania. lt 
July, more than 40,000 fans turned out fo 
the fifteenth annual Anime Expo, in An 
aheim, California, sponsored by the Societ 
for the Promotion of Japanese Animation, 
nonprofit organization based there. Man 
showed up dressed as their favorite mang} 
or anime characters; among the trade fair 
diverse offerings: a seminar about collect 
ible, ball-jointed, anime-inspired figurine 
and a beginners’ workshop called “J-po 
Culture 101.” 

Historically, for American consumer} 
the encounter with Japanese pop-cultur 
products as we know them dates back to th 
post-World War II era. A major pop icon ‘ 
those times whose fame crossed the Pacifi 
was Gojira (“Godzilla” in the American ma 
ket), the dinosaur-like monster with atom 
powers who, as the story goes, was awa 























ened from its prehistoric hibernation 
U.S. nuclear testing in the South Pacif 
after the war. The giant creature made i 
debut in a 1954 Japanese feature film ] 
which it laid waste to Tokyo. Gojira lat 
appeared on American screens in adapt 
movie versions that dazzled—and terrifi 
—theater-goers with innovative special 





fects. For Japanese viewers, though, th 
beast’s rampaging image provided an eer 
catharsis; in the immediate postwar ef 
they related the on-screen havoc to th 
devastation their country had recently st 











fered, culminating in the atomic bombings 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Duke cultural-anthropology professor 
Anne Allison, who has examined the his- 
torical conditions in which certain J-pop 
merchandise has developed over the last 
half-century, has pointed out that the Gojira 
story and films were “conjured out of histor- 
ical events that were deeply real and pain- 
fully remembered” in Japan after the war. In 
her new book, Millennial Monsters: Japanese 
Toys and the Global Imagination (University 
of California Press), she revisits the World 
War II era to begin tracking the evolution 
of a variety of Japanese-made playthings 
and entertainment figures, their links to 
movies and mass media, and the marketing 
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plans their creators formulated for them. 
Citing the rich sense of fantasy and myth- 


making that were essential elements of 


Gojira/Godzilla as a character, a story, and a 
movie franchise in Japan and the U.S., 
Allison looks back at that not-so-adorable 
monster and also at Japanese-created enter- 
tainments such as Go Rangers, the 1970s 
children’s television series that later became 
popular as Mighty Morphin Power Rangers in 
foreign markets. The Power Rangers were a 
team of ordinary teenage boys and girls who 
became extraordinary cyberwarriors with 
notable spiritual qualities. For its time, Alli- 
son explains, the process of personal trans- 
formation the Power Rangers represented 
was something fresh 





Edward M. Gomez 


in children’s TV fare. For young viewers— 
who went on to consume a multitude of toys 
that were marketed in conjunction with the 
series—the Power Rangers’ heroism was “not 
only more collective” (a decidedly Japanese 
social trait), “but also ... more democratic,’ 
Allison notes. With these newfangled char. 
acters, she adds, the empowerment of super: 
heroes became “open to everyone, ever 
women.” 

Uniquely Japanese-flavored fantasy coulk 
also be seen in Neon Genesis Evangelion, ¢ 
1995-96 TV series that spawned several films 
Evangelion creator-producer Hideaki Anno’ 
emotionally complex tales concerned the 
saving of a future Tokyo from deadly mon 
sters by biomechanical superheroes. Thanks 
in part, to the buzz J-pop fans generated or 
the Internet, Evangelion found a foreign au 
dience much more quickly than Might 
Morphin Power Rang 
ers. Now, with th 
success of such en 
tertainment prod 
ucts outside thei 
home market, Alli 
son writes, the “pro 


Enticing pop- 
culture creations 
today not only 
allow consumers 
to imbue them 
with their own 
emotion, but 

also to feel them- 
selves part of 

the “stories” these 
products may 
suggest or ex- 
plicitly express. 


duction of kids’ cul 
ture” is moving awa 
from its long-stand 
ing, main-sourc 
market and culture 
namely those of th 
United States. In et 
fect, this productio 
trend already ha 
“decentered” an 
“recentered” th 
international market for such entertair 
ment material. 

Is there, as Allison points out, a uniquel 
Japanese aesthetic, mixed with some kin 
of “mass mythmaking,” that somehow mar 
ages to captivate audiences “with an em¢ 
tional power that registers as ‘true’, 


a 
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while still remaining a fantasy”? If 
so, it certainly was evident during & 4 
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the Tamagotchi “virtual pets” fad #  ¢ 


fe) 








f the late 1990s. Shaped like an egg, Tama- 
atchi was an electronic gizmo that quickly 
ecame popular with children and young 
orking women. Designed to fit in a user’s 
and, the device had a little screen and but- 
ms that allowed an owner to “feed” or “play” 
ith it, as though it were a living organism. 
amagotchi’s owners could watch their 
ets” develop into different characters dur- 
ig their “lifetimes,” as long as they gave 
1em plenty of attention, like good parents. 
Similarly, the use of many products— 
othes, cars, fragrances, fast food—allows 
ysumers to derive or project a sense of 
srsonal identity. However, Japan’s most 
iticing pop-culture creations today not 
aly allow consumers to imbue them with 
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their own emotion, but also to feel them- 
selves part of the “stories” these products 
may suggest or explicitly express. 

Take, for example, Hello Kitty, the grand 
mistress and face of one of Japan’s all-time, 
most successful brands. As they do with the 
characters or stories found in anime or Mighty 
Morphin Power Rangers, consumers around 
the world can emotionally connect with 
the more than 20,000 items in the Hello 
Kitty product line: pencils, notebooks, hair 
clips, clocks, bed sheets, lamps, microwave 
ovens, and much more. (A quirky detail: 
Hello Kitty has 
no mouth, which 
makes her a kind 
of emotional tab- 
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Big boys and girls: 
Japanese urban youth 
are the subject of 
sculptures by Mr., an 
artist in Murakami’s 
entourage, opposite 
left; manga depicting 
closeup of video- 
conferencing wrist- 
watch, left; Hello Kitty 


mug, above 


ula rasa, ready for consumers to inscribe 
with feelings of their own.) 

In fact, notes New York Times reporter 
Ken Belson, who, with Brian Bremner of 
Business Week, wrote Hello Kitty: The Re- 
markable Story of Sanrio and the Billion Dollar 
Feline Phenomenon (John Wiley & Sons, 
2003), “Sanrio founder Shintaro Tsuji sees 
Hello Kitty and other ‘character goods’ as a 
form of social communication and as enter- 
tainment. He sees himself as a purveyor of 
goodness through the image of these prod- 
ucts that are rooted in Japan’s gift-giving 
culture.” (Most “fancy goods” or “character 
goods” are designed to be affordable enough 
for children to easily purchase for them- 
selves or their friends.) 
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Such products embody another quality 
associated with some of the most popular J- 
pop: cuteness. Known as kawatimono (“cute 
things”) in Japanese, with their brightly 
colored, round forms, Hello Kitty and her 
confréres—the penguin Badtz Maru, the 
puppy Purin, the baseball-playing frog 
Keroppi, and the bunny U*SA*HA*NA— 
are intended to be irresistibly adorable. 
Sanrio itself and a host of licensees have 
applied or adapted images of these charac- 
ters to a profusion of products marketed 
around the world. All appear on school sup- 
plies, and all are conceived as collectibles. 
But Hello Kitty’s mug has graced some more 
unusual offerings, too, including rice cook- 
ers, a Visa credit card, sexy underwear, a 
vibrator (Sanrio calls it a “personal mas- 
sager’), and condoms. 

“In Japan, 
what’s considered kawaii,” observes Christine 
Yano, a professor of anthro- 
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there’s a really wide range of 
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TI WAS ONCE AGAIN IN THE 
PRESENCE OF MY OLD MASTER... 


V. Pau 
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pology at the University of Hawaii who, like 
Allison, specializes in Japanese popular cul- 
“Anything can be kawaii if it’s em- 
between the user 


ture. 
braceable; the relationship 
and the object is one of taking care of some- 
thing. Even something ugly can be kawaii.” 
Allison notes in her book that, in Japan, 
even airlines have decorated aircraft with 
Pokémon’s bright-yellow Pikachu character. 
She cites research conducted by Dentsu, 
the Japanese advertising company, that has 
shown that using kawaii characters in mar- 
keting and merchandising “glues society’ — 
especially a group-oriented society like Ja- 
pan’s—‘at its roots.” For the Japanese, Dentsu 
reports, a likable cartoon character (some- 
times also called a mascot) functions as a 
“device for self-realization.” It “accompanies 
the development of a group and becomes 
part of, and a symbol for, that identity.” 
Japan; 
every bank, railway line, or department 


Kawaiimono are ubiquitous in 
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store, as well as many cities and prefecture 
(provinces or states) have cute-characte 
mascots that appear on posters, in TV con 
mercials, or, in the form of plastic or plus 
toys, as promotional giveaways. (In turn, th 
collecting of character toys and figurine 
whether they are associated with cartoa 
shows, films, or comic books—or not—h 
become a huge trend in Japan and abroai 
In the U.S., magazines such as Giant Rob 
and Juxtapoz serve as clearinghouses for info 
mation about this field, whose showcases a 
the Kid Robot chain’s retail stores in Ne 
York, San Francisco, and Santa Monica.) 

For some close observers of Japanese sod 
ety, though, the popular preoccupation wif 
all things kawaii is uncomfortably echoed 















the fetishization of pubescent and teena 
girls in school uniforms (a standard then 
in Japanese porn). They also see an uns 


tling strain of institu- e@ - 
tionalized cuteness in 
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ye mannerisms young woman are taught to 
ffect in, for example, department-store 
reeter jobs. Dressed in conservative skirt 
lits, white gloves, and hats, these female 
ore guides and elevator operators spend 
1eir days welcoming shoppers or chirping 
Soing up! Going down!” in high-pitched, 
anatural, little-girl voices. (A darker side 
» the national fascination with kawaii: 
ome of the girls who pour out of Shibuya 
ation after school routinely sell their sexu- 
| services to eager male customers. The 
msiderable pocket money they earn pre- 
imably allows them to do their part for 
ipan’s economy by buying designer hand- 
igs, manga, CDs, restaurant meals, and all 
1ose Hello Kitty tchotchkes. ) 


erhaps inevitably, a backlash against 
what its detractors have called an 
unhealthy obsession with cuteness 
has emerged in Japan. One of its 


Cute factor: anthropologist 


Allison examines how cartoons 
and cuddly mascots contribute 
to help define group identity 

in Japanese society 







most prominent critics has been the artist 
Takashi Murakami, who, for sheer prolific- 
ness, is Japan’s answer to Andy Warhol. 
With a legion of assistants at his studios in 
Tokyo and New York working on an ever- 
expanding array of fine-art and mass-mar- 
ket projects—paintings, sculptures, plastic- 
model kits, decorative designs for Louis 
Vuitton handbags—Murakami is Japan’s 
most famous living artist and something of 
an international brand in his own right. 
Murakami is known as one of the major 
artist-theorists of what the American art 
historian Alexandra Munroe has called the 
“post-Hirohito generation.” (The term re- 
fers to the emperor who ruled during World 
War II.) Munroe, an expert on Japanese 
modern art, is the curator of Asian art at the 
Guggenheim Museum in New York. In her 
pioneering research in the field, she has ob- 
served that, after Hirohito’s death in 1989, 
young Japanese artists began to openly criti- 








cize the hitherto off-limits, groupthink as- 
sumptions about national identity and his- 
tory that had long prevailed in Japan. 

Last year, Murakami curated an exhibi- 
tion in which he put forth some of his own 
critical ideas about the popular attitudes 
that have characterized postwar Japan. 
Sponsored by Japan Society and the Public 
Art Fund in New York, “Little Boy: The 
Arts of Japan’s Exploding Subculture” in- 
cluded site-specific works made by artists in 
Murakami’s entourage and historical mate- 
rial from the decades after World War II. It 
traced the development of several aesthet- 
ic-emotional currents in Japanese popular 
culture since the war’s end. Among them: a 
fascination among comic-book and anima- 
tion creators with atomic destruction and 
the subservient position Japan has occupied 
in relation to the U.S. since it lost the war. 

The exhibition’s title, “Little Boy,” re- 
ferred to what Murakami has called “Japan’s 
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enduring, infantile status in its relationship 
its for 
He 
notes that Japan’s postwar defense treaty 
with the U.S., 


“master” to keep military bases on its soil, 


with the country that won the wat 


mer occupier—the United States. 


which allows its foreign 


perpetuates its inferior status | he exhibi- 


Girls, interrupted: 
the shadow side to 
Japan's fascination 

with childlike imagery, 
the fetishization 

of pubescent and 
teenage girls, right; 
Fiberglass sculptures 
inspired by Japanese 
animation and manga, 
opposite, part of an 
exhibit by Murakami 
in New York’s Grand 
Central Station, 
2001; Chococat, 
Hello Kitty's friend, 
opposite below 


tion’s title was symbolically significant, too: 
“Little Boy” was the name of the atomic 
bomb American forces dropped on Hiro- 
shima on August 6, 1945. 

Speaking about the exhibition a few 
months before it opened, Murakami said 
that “contemporary Japan represents a ver- 
sion of George Orwell’s 1984: It’s a culture 
that is infantilized and impotent, perhaps 
even stunted.” Politically, modern Japan 
has not completely matured, he said. That 
is because, he explained, for all its eeonom- 
ic and technological success, it is stuck in 
an “occupied” mode. (He also had in mind 
the country’s postwar, U.S.-imposed consti- 
tution, which revoked the emperor's divine 
status and forbade Japan from maintaining 
an army or waging war.) Murakami ob- 
served: “Hello Kitty represents this infan- 
tilized country.” 

Murakami’s art has taken direct aim at 
Japanese-style cuteness. Some versions of 
his own Mr. Dob character, a round-faced 
figure with Mickey Mouse-style ears, display 
a menacing, shark-toothed grin, a sinister 
antidote to Hello Kitty’s saccharine sweet- 
ness. Meant to be equally charming and 
subversive at the same time are his sculp- 
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tures of the manga-style figures Hiropon 
(1997), a buxom lass with exaggeratedly 
large breasts from which she squeezes out a 
jet-spray of milk, like water from a garden 
hose, and My Lonesome Cowboy (1998), a 
strapping youth who wields a lasso of his 


OWN Cyac ulate. 


Those Murakami works have 
been described as homages to 
the obsessions of Japan’s her- 
metic otaku. Mostly young males 
who have few friends and feel 
deeply uncomfortable in socie- 
ty, otaku (loosely translated as 
“seeks” or “nerds”) live in self- 
imposed isolation, rarely, if ever, 
leaving their bedrooms or tiny 
apartments. Glued to their com- 
puters and game consoles, they 
live in a “safe” fantasy world of 
video games, manga, and anime. 
They tend not to have sexual 
relationships but are commonly 
described as being obsessed with 
sex. Nevertheless, as “Little Boy” 
argued, together the subculture and sensi- 
bility of the otaku have become a discernible 
force in Japanese pop culture today. Who 
would have expected, the exhibition sug- 
gested, that some of the same escapist, dark- 
er-themed pop diversions the self-isolated 
otaku had long enjoyed would one day be- 
come mainstream pop hits? 

At first glance, much of Murakami’s art 
is unmistakably cute, like the J-pop fare that 





inspires it. Viewed more closely, its anti 
kawaii, otaku-inspired nature becomes evi 
dent. Similarly, subverting cuteness ha 
become a major theme in some of the con 
temporary art from Japan that in recen 
years has attracted serious critical attentioy 
at home and abroad. Like Murakami, artis 























Yoshitomo Nara he 
gained international r 
nown. His signature worl 
include childlike pictur 
of not-so-innocent-lool 
ing little girls, usually see 
from odd angles and s 
against plain background 
If looks could kill, thei 
would wipe out who 
neighborhoods. At ga 
leries in Tokyo, Los At 
geles, New York, and Lo 
don, Nara’s works, lil 
Murakami’s, sell for hu 
dreds of thousands of de 
lars. Other Japanese arti 
whose work either c 
tiques varieties of cuteness or blends the 
with elements of retro-psychedelia or se 
charged urban angst include Chino Aos 
ma, Aya Takano, and Mahomi Kunika 
These three art-makers are all young wome 

The fact that children—and adults—o 
side Japan can find pleasure and meaning 





products from a culture that is someti 
dramatically different than their own ise 
dence, Allison, the Duke cultural anth 


ologist, says, of the “decentering” effect of 
lobalization. Worldwide marketing of the 
ume products in many different countries 
.eans that, for entertainment, fashion, toy 
tr pop-music producers, no one place can 
ontrol a particular industry’s output or mar- 
et anymore. Hollywood learned this, dec- 
Jes ago, with the rise of movies produced 
1dependently of its big-studio system. 


n an essay in Pikachu’s Global Adven- 
ture: The Rise and Fall of Pokémon (Duke 
University Press, 2004), Koichi Iwabu- 
chi, a professor of media and cultural 
udies at International Christian University 
1 Tokyo, points out that J-pop entertain- 
ents such as Pokémon, manga, and anime, 
though created by artists in Japan, do not 
isplay “perceptible” signs of “Japanese- 
ess.” On the one hand, Iwabuchi notes, 
\is bleaching out of specific, recognizably 
nic, racial, or cultural references allows 
r easier “transnational cultural consump- 
on” of such products. On the other hand, 
> adds, if the Japaneseness, such as it is, of 
\day’s J-pop merchandise “is derived, con- 
iously or unconsciously, from its erasure of 
rysical signs” of its place of origin, then is 
le image of Japan that it offers merely “a 
-ethnicized and cultureless, virtual ver- 
on” of that country and its culture? 
For J-pop aficionados and general audi- 
ices alike, an air of the familiar amid the 
range wafted through Lost in Translation, 
stia Coppola’s 2003 film about an Ameri- 
in actor who finds himself in Tokyo, jet- 
eged and culturally adrift. From a West- 
ner’s point of view, the sense of bemusing 
slocation that was, in large part, the sub- 
ct of the film, may be a hallmark of a glob- 
ized-media, globalized-fast-food, global- 
sd-everything age. 
Dunkin’ Donuts, Kentucky Fried Chick- 
4, or Starbucks in Mexico City, or MTV in 
umbai or London are the same enterprises 
fering the same fare they offer in their 
ome markets—except, of course, that they 
e not. Not exactly. (Those are 
riyaki burgers on the McDonald's 
enu in Tokyo.) That’s because, 
sany good postmodernist knows, 
intext is everything. The notion 
at the different contexts—cul- 
ral, historical, linguistic, politi- 
|, economic, social—in which some- 
‘ing is experienced will yield 
\rying meanings of artworks, 
has, fashions, language, or 
3 is the very bedrock of 
‘stmodernist critical analysis. 

















So it is that Allison seems to savor we 
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the different cultural contexts, beyond Ja- 
pan, in which J-pop products have appeared 
and have become popular all over again. “I 
think things are shifting,” she says. “Ameri- 
can power is not as admired as it used to be 
on account, for example, of the Iraq war. 
American-style fantasies are big and heroic, 
but the Japanese fantasies we see in manga 
and anime are bleaker. In these stories, peo- 
ple die.” 

Still, she argues, they have their appeal. 
Indeed, the fact that they do not always offer 
bland, predictable, American-style romance 
and happy endings is precisely why they are 

so alluring. 

The veteran special-events 
producer, illustrators’ agent, and 
pop-marketing guru Junko Wong, 
whose Cross World Connections 
Ltd. has offices in Tokyo and 

New York, similarly notes that 

many fans have been drawn to a 

3 combination of “innocence 

— and rawness” in certain J- 

pop products. Aided by the 

Internet, she points out, 

they have built abiding communi- 
ties of admiration around them. 

© 2006 Sanrio Co. Ltd 





Thus, even as some Japanese companies 
offer an endless supply of inescapably ador- 
able creations, the flip side of J-pop makes 
room for material of a darker nature. Is the 
“story” that a popular-entertainment prod- 
uct or toy offers consumers “in syne with 
people’s lives today?” Allison asks. If so, it 
will touch them, and they will buy, she says. 
Referring to the kinds of products the otaku 
have embraced at home and that have also 
found a wide foreign audience, she adds: 
“Other places, like Japan, are seen as edgier 
than Hollywood.” 

Japanese kids in cultural hot spots like 
Shibuya may know this instinctively, too— 
and then again, they may not. But whatever 
new trend they are cooking up or hot, new 
product they are swooning over, it seems 
that, these days, the rest of the world wants 
to know about it, too—tright now. fH 


Gomez ’79, a former TIME staff writer and 
reporter in New York, Paris, and Tokyo and 
Fulbright Research Fellow in Japan, is the author 
of New Design: Tokyo (Rockport, 1999) and 
a co-author of Yes: Yoko Ono (Harry N. 
Abrams, 2000). 
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By JEFFREY E. STERN 


government to shrink | 


shaped state budgets 


legacies—in Florida aniaeiigier 


he governor of Florida combines the 

savvy of a seasoned politician with a 

sense of humor that would better befit 

a junior-high student. No one comes 
through Jeb Bush’s office in Tallahassee 
without getting at least a gentle ribbing; the 
man likes to joke around. But when he talks 
about Donna Arduin, his tone changes, his 
eyebrows settle, and he begins to celebrate 
his state and the fiscal health he whole- 
heartedly attributes to his former budget 
manager. “What state improved to a triple- 
A bond rating during these tough times? 
What state ran an $8.6-billion surplus? She’s 
the budget king.” 

Arduin so effectively revamped Florida’s 
budget, Bush says, that she made it possible 
for him to make good on almost all his cam- 
paign promises, cut taxes, and build a sur- 
plus, all despite an economy that continued 
to lean on tourism even after 9/11 made 
Americans reluctant to travel. 

Arduin’s work in Florida put her at the 
top of Arnold Schwarzenegger’s short list 
when he took over California and needed 
someone to whip his state into fiscal solven- 
cy, so Bush reluctantly let her go for a month 
to oversee an audit. Schwarzenegger put her 
on his cabinet, a month turned into a year, 
“T gave Ar- 


duin to California on loan,” Bush says, with 


and Arduin never came back. 


a mischievous grin. “Typical of California 
that they don’t pay back their loans.” 
from Duke in 


Arduin, who graduated 
1985 with majors in economics and public 
policy, says she is “libertarian—as in philos- 
ophy, not political-party affiliation.” Which 
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who “joined 
t,” has 


and political 


seems appropriate, because being a libertari- 
an in politics is something of a paradoxical 
endeavor. “I joined government to shrink 
it,” she says. Bush is of a similar ilk: When a 
predecessor in the governor’s office named 
him the state’s secretary of commerce, his 
first move was to eliminate his own agency. 
With parallel philosophies on how to man- 
age an economy, Bush and Arduin get along 
like old war buddies. During Bush’s first 
term, that’s more or less what they were. 
That first year, Arduin and the governor 
set fire to the Florida assembly. “When the 
came in for approval, we vetoed 


over $300 million in pork-barrel spending,” 


budge 


says Arduin. “The next day, nobody in the 
capitol would even talk to me.” 


Arduin received plenty of criticism from 





bx th S di S of the aisle Over cuts she made to 





Florida’s budget, but after making a splay 


in the Sunshine State, she faced a reac 
corps of critics in California. More visibili 
brought more acute criticism of her contr 
versial policies, scrutiny was unrelentin 
and Arduin was routinely blasted. Her $9 
million cuts in Medi-Cal, the state’s Me« 
caid program, and $800 million in prograt 
intended to bring welfare recipients in 
the workforce stirred up a veritable infan 
of opponents, to whom she responds sy 
cinctly: “The state was spending $15 billi 
more than it was taking in.” 

Physicians spoke out about cuts to Calif, 
nia health programs that Arduin oversa 
including a limit on the number of childr 
allowed into the Healthy Families Progra 
and slashes in the state’s contribution 
Medi-Cal. “It’s unconscionable to take t 


fonomic savings that we know the state 
is got to do and put that burden literally 
1 the life of a young child,” Alan Lewis, a 
rysician at Children’s Hospital Los An- 
les, told the Los Angeles Times. “This is 
oking a child in the eye and saying, ‘No, 
jure going to have to wait to be treated.’ ” 
But Arduin says she merely “proposed 
sminating the entitlement nature of a lot 
\those programs. When Arnold went into 
le budget, it was all about spending pro- 
ams on autopilot.” Spending levels on 
any of those programs had been statutori- 
|mandated, she says, but funding hadn’t, 
» “if you just sat back and let the programs 
in, there would never be enough revenue. 
1e legislature was almost not even needed 
California.” 

Still, criticisms abounded, especially about 
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Taking account: Arduin answers questions after California Governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger announces his $99 billion state budget for 2004-2005 


programs like welfare and Welfare to Work. 
One critic characterized Arduin’s cuts as 
“sanctioning children for what adults do.” 

“The idea is to teach them to fish rather 
than give them a fish,” Arduin says. “And 
they need a little push sometimes. The system 
has become a vicious cycle. It traps people.” 
But even if her tough-love approach to 
social programs changes the behavior of 90 
percent of parents on welfare, she says she'll 
inevitably “hear an argument on the other 
side” that the children of the other 10 per- 
cent “will suffer.” She dismisses such state- 
ments as baseless political fodder. “There’s 
no evidence that if you give a welfare recip- 
ient cash, they’re spending it on their kids.” 

Arduin has learned to stick to her princi- 
ples and ignore criticisms she characterizes 
as sensationalistic, unfounded, and often 
compromised by their source. “If you’re a 
not-for-profit provider, you’re concerned 
about your funding stream. Instead of ex- 
pressing concern that the country’s not 
going to pick up their tab, they talk about 
who’s going to get hurt. It’s a great way to 
make noise.” 


na cool Monday night in March, 
Donna Arduin pulls a Mercedes E- 
class up to the Governor’s Club in 





Tallahassee and hands the keys to a 
valet. She walks into a room full of state 
senators and lobbyists and makes her way 
from table to table. A player piano sends 
lounge music wafting over a steady rhythm 
of chatter and low rumbles of laughter, the 
noise mingling with smoke eddying from ex- 
pensive cigars. A plasma screen shows FOX 
News on mute, but the Florida lawmakers, 
who have put their Blackberrys and Palm 
Pilots on tables next to single-malts and 
merlots, are too engrossed in conversation 
to notice. 

Still, no conversation survives Arduin’s 
presence—as soon as she makes her subtle 
overture to a table of Florida’s landed elite, 
they’re out of their seats hugging her and 
kissing her on the cheek. 

It’s the legislative period in Florida, which 
is condensed into two months of what Ar- 
duin calls a “frat party, at least as | remem- 
ber them.” So much legislation gets done 


over drinks at nightspots like the Gover- 
nor’s Club that Arduin’s boyfriend, Dave 
Ericks, a lobbyist, decided to buy one. It 
seems to make sense: The Florida Assem- 
bly’s Republican majority comprises mostly 
expats from the private sector who’ve made 
their fortunes and live by the philosophy 
that a little diversion is lubricant for pro- 
ductivity. Arduin swears they get as much 
done in two months as any other state does 
in a year. But tonight at the Governor’s 
Club, it’s all about Arduin. She’s been more 
or less absent for two years—away working 
with Schwarzenegger, then starting up Ar- 
duin, Laffer © Moore, the private econom- 
ic-consulting firm that now takes up the 
lion’s share of her time. 

Some treat her with a filial affection, 
some with cautious deference, and some try 
timidly to engage her in debate; tonight the 
hot topic is a report her new firm has been 


commissioned to do—and will present to- 





morrow—about why the state should fund a 
medical school for the University of Cen- 
tral Florida in Orlando. 

“Why not just make a satellite of UF?” a 
lobbyist asks her. 

“All the research dollars and professors 
will go to the main campus.” 

“So why not try to build up Gainesville?” 

“Well,” she says, “no one wants to be in 
Gainesville.” Then, with a soft poke at the 
city’s better-known staples, she adds, “ex- 
cept professors and horses.” 

Arduin has a long face, dark eyes, and a 
short, round nose. She is thin and fit, a 
strong woman who can he delicate in man- 
ner when she needs to be. Her cheeks are 
rosy, and her features are as soft as her voice, 
so the decidedly unpopular decisions she 
delivers come out like powdered sugar. “When 
you think of someone who’s managed four 
state budgets, your first thought is not her, 
it’s George Schultz, or me, some graybeard,” 
says Arthur Laffer, the well-known supply- 
side economist who’s been advising U.S. 
presidents since Nixon and is now a partner 
in Arduin’s firm. “But what you see is a young, 
attractive, aggressive woman. It’s not cen- 
tral casting.” Arduin’s charm not only tem- 
pers what her critics would characterize as 
her dearth of fiscal generosity, it also gives 
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her something of an Ann Coulter esteem in 
Republican circles. She’s respected and 
adored, even though she’s made herself the 
fat-camp counselor of pork-barrel spend- 
ing—and she knows where the kids hide 
the candy bars. 

On Tuesday morning at 5:00, Arduin’s mind 
is already moving at 100 miles an hour. As if 
today’s presentation wasn’t enough pres- 
sure, she sits on the board of Centracore 
Properties Trust (CPT), a $200-million com- 
pany that’s just entered crisis mode. The 
company leases correctional facilities to 
operators like the GEO Group Inc., which 
issued a statement yesterday that it did not 
plan to renew its lease with CPT. Investors 
interpreted the announcement as a vote of 
no-confidence, and, by the closing bell, 
CPT shares had taken an 11 percent hit. 
Arduin’s pretty sure she knows what's going 
on: GEO is trying to sink CPT’s stock price 
so it can gobble up enough shares to take 
over the company. 

By 8:00, she’s in the Mercedes, whirring 
south, downloading e-mail and answering 
calls, simultaneously tweaking today’s pres- 
entation and coordinating CPT’s next move. 
She gets on the phone with Jeannie Wood- 
ford, California’s director of state prisons. “I 
wanted to see if you were interested ...” Ar- 
duin leads without a drop of desperation. 
The plan is to persuade California to lease 
the prisons directly from CPT, cut out GEO, 
and “announce it now,” to pump the stock 
back up before GEO can afford to buy a 
controlling share. There’s already been a lot 
of movement on the stock, and it’s fallen 
steadily from $28. By day’s end, shares will 
be trading at $19. 


deal with Democrats was that we had to 
advertise so people knew about the law.” A 
few miles later, the Mercedes passes a bill- 
board advertising a retail firearms outlet. 
Today’s meeting is with the editorial board 
of the Orlando Sentinel, which has run some 
negative press on the plans for the new 
medical school. Arduin’s team needs to sell 
the editors on their economic-impact anal- 
ysis to generate some positive publicity. 
Arduin conducts the meeting by varying 
the warmth of her smile; she’s as frugal and 
deliberate with her words as she once was 
with the state’s checkbook. She has a way of 
making her smile seem stern, and she uses it 
along with a few soft-spoken words and a 
nod to refocus the conversation when it 
strays off course. In this manner she weaves 
UCF President John C. Hitt’s enthusiasm 
for the project into economist Perry Wong's 
mastery of regional economics, manufactur- 
ing a convincing argument while deftly cur- 
tailing a meeting participant’s tendency to 
stray, as if it were a line-item extravagance. 


onna Arduin’s intellectual awaken- 

ing came during the prosperous 

years of the Reagan administration, 

which she observed from the view- 
point of a wide-eyed undergraduate. The 
idea that you could manufacture your own 
success story if you worked hard enough hit 
home—growing up in Midland, Michigan, 
Arduin was a living Horatio Alger story. 
Her father was a high-school basketball 
coach who took a second job to send his 
three kids to prep school, and Arduin had 
to win multiple scholarships and juggle a 
grab bag of jobs to put herself through 


She had to win multiple scholarships and juggle 

a grab bag of jobs to put herself through Duke. 

“I have no sympathy for people who want handouts 
from the government,” Arduin says. 


Still a few hours from Orlando, Arduin con- 
ducts business as she travels through the 
part of north Florida where Motel Six bill- 
boards boast of AARP discounts and a car- 
toon blonde on a road sign beckons passersby 
to Dolly Parton’s Dixie Stampede. Arduin 
points out a sign that says “Ten, Twenty, 
Life,” a zero-clemency initiative she worked 
on with Jeb Bush. “If you use a gun in a 
crime, you get ten years automatically,” Ar- 
duin says. “If you shoot it, you get twenty. If 
you kill someone, you get life. Part of the 
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Duke. “I have no sympathy for people who 
want handouts from the government,” she 
says. And it’s not because she’s bitter that 
she had to work so hard to get by. It’s 
because she’s not. 

When her professors would criticize her 
class for lacking the fervor the previous gen- 
eration channeled into protests and demon- 
strations, Arduin took exception. “Life’s 
pretty good,” she would say. “I don’t really 
have anything to protest.” Arduin was by 
no means wealthy; it’s just that, to her, the 


supply-side economics of “the real presi 
dent” seemed to be working pretty well. And 
as a public-policy and economics major, sh 
saw that the market handled things bette 
than the government, that taxes kept mone 
out of consumers’ hands where it belonged 
and that private-sector spending was bette 
than government spending. Arduin was be 
ginning to develop her allegiance to th 
Republican Party. 

Right out of Duke, Arduin went to wor 
as an analyst for Morgan Stanley in Ney 
York and Tokyo. She stayed with Morgai 
Stanley for seven years, until Patti Wood 
worth, who was director of Michigan’s Of 
fice of Management and Budget and wh: 
had given Arduin a summer internship du 
ing college, lured her back to Michigan t 
work as her deputy. After one term unde 
Governor John Engler, Arduin followe 
Woodworth to New York and served as der 
uty budget director under Governor Georg 
Pataki. The next stop was Florida. 

Today Arduin’s loyalties are more con 
plex than cut-and-dried conservatism, bt 
her libertarian ideals align her with th 
party of Lincoln on more than just fiseé 
issues. However, after thirteen years of th 
kind of seasoning that comes from bein 
dogged by relentless reporters, she’s reluc 
tant to speak out on issues she’s not in 
position to influence—and impervious t 
penetrating questions about some of th 
more sensitive social issues politicians m 
confront today. 





















rduin anchors her libertarian philo} 
ophy to the ideological immorta 
She keeps a copy of the Federall 
Papers (signed by Tom Feeney, th 
ultra-conservative Florida Congressman) 
her office, and applies its edicts in her pol 
cy decisions. She’s made a_ libertari 
mantra out of the Jeffersonian quote “th 
government which governs best, gover 
least,” and in her own way realizes the m 
sage by taking a good hard look at any go 
ernment program. When she first moved 
California to work for Schwarzenegger, § 
toured the legislative chamber in Sac 
mento with some friends who were me 
bers of the assembly, and asked if she co 
push the buttons and cast a pretend vo 
They said sure. So she walked up a 
pushed the red button to vote “No.” 
“Typical,” they said. “She votes no wif 
out even knowing what she’s voting for.” 
And while some would characterize 
duin’s general skepticism about governm 
programs as a reverse-Robin Hood exploi 
tion of the poor, she sees it more as defe 


| 

12 taxpayers: “The revenue coming in,” 
1e says, “comes from the people who work 
ally hard and pay the money to the state. 
lost of those people aren’t getting back in 
tvices what they pay in. You don’t read 
ories about them. You don’t read stories 
yout the person who’s working two jobs to 
ke care of their family and pay taxes to 
ie state so the folks you’re reading about in 
‘e papers can take all of these services.” 
She’s well prepared for the criticism she 
ceives because one of her guiding princi- 
es is, if you have your hand in economics, 
yu damned well better know your policy. 
ne’s well acquainted with the policy rami- 
lations of her budget decisions, and, since 
lr undergraduate days, has considered eco- 
mics and public policy inseparable. 

In Florida one of her structural changes— 
addition to adding express elevators be- 
Ween her floor and the governor’s—was 
(mbining the budget and policy depart- 








ments. Before she came, the budget direc- 
tor’s policy advisers seldom even attended 
meetings with the governor; Arduin had 
hers run them. (Jeb Bush recently appointed 
Arduin to the Florida’s Property Tax Re- 
form Commission. “I have big plans,” she 
says. “I am speaking on a panel on state bud- 
get and taxes at a summit in Orlando next 
week. Jack Kemp is before us, and Newt 
[Gingrich] after, so I will be in conservative 
heaven.”) 

But if Arduin’s constant inclination to 
break with custom when she thinks some- 
thing can be done better flusters tradition- 
alists, she’s learned to weather the fallout. 
“When I cut $400 million in pay raises for 
California correctional officers, we consid- 
ered getting me a bodyguard,” she recalls. 
And although she doesn’t seem concerned 
with how many friends she has, even sena- 
tors who’ve lost their pet projects to Ar- 
duin’s unwavering fiscal conservatism even- 


Government insider: Arduin, center, with her former 
boss Jeb Bush, left, and lobbyist Dave Ericks 


tually come to respect her. Arduin says she’s 
known ever since she took the meat cleaver 
to her first state budget that, in this job, you 
have to dig in for the long haul. Back in 
1991, after Arduin and Patti Woodworth 
carved $5 billion in programs out of the 
Michigan state budget, Governor John Eng- 
ler’s approval rating fell to 13 percent. Ar- 
duin didn’t blink. They cut taxes, businesses 
crept back into Michigan, and, come elec- 
tion time, Engler breezed right into his sec- 
ond term. 

WP he morning after the meeting with 
the Orlando Sentinel’s editorial board, 
Arduin is on her way back to Talla- 
hassee, where Dave Ericks lives. She 

pulls up the Sentinel’s website and reads a 

glowing editorial about the plans for the 

UCF medical school. Jeannie Woodford 

from the California Department of Correc- 

tions and Rehabilitation tells her over the 
phone that they’re “very interested” in leas- 
ing from CPT, and will soon propose a deal 
that not only leases the properties but com- 
missions CPT to build more. Arduin checks 
the analyst report on CPT stock. It’s been 
upgraded to “buy,” and has climbed back up 
to $23. So far, it’s been a good day, although 
there’s still plenty of meat left in her sched- 
ule for the week. Tonight she’ll be back in 

Orlando, where tomorrow she’ll make a 

presentation on the medical school to the 

UCF board of trustees, then fly to San Di- 

ego for a conference with her partner Ar- 

thur Laffer. 

On Saturday, after watching Duke win 
the second-round game in the NCAA tour- 
nament, Arduin heads for the airport to fly 
back to Tallahassee. Waiting at a red light, 
she looks through the window at a homeless 
man sitting on the curb, holding up a card- 
board sign that reads “Anything helps— 
Smile—God Bless.” 

It’s an uncomfortable moment. The home- 
less man sees her, they make eye contact, he 
smiles, she looks away. Then, she turns back 
and, too softly for him to hear—but with 


conviction—says, “Get a job.” 





Stern 07 received Duke’s 2006 Melcher Family 
Award for Excellence in Journalism, given for 
the best article by an undergraduate, for his 
story in the Triangle’s Independent Weekly on 
Durham’s homeless population. He spent the 
summer at CNN Presents, where he worked on 
a number of documentaries, including In the 
Footsteps of Bin Laden, which aired in August. 
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Do liberals outnumber conservatives in the academy? 


t was a spectacle—some self-generated, 

some audience-generated—when David 

Horowitz, a New Left agitator in the 

1960s turned conservative social ac- 
tivist in more recent decades, visited Duke 
last spring. “I have in my hand here a book,” 
he told a Page Auditorium crowd, making a 
wry reference to the famous line spoken by 
Senator Joseph McCarthy: “I have here in 
my hand a list of fifty-seven people that 
were known...as being members of the 
Communist Party.” The book’s title, Horo- 
witz went on, is The Professors: The 101 Most 
Dangerous Academics, a roster that includes 
two from Duke. 

All of those professors, according to Hor- 
owitz, who wrote the book, contribute to “the 
intellectual corruption of the American uni- 
versity.” He pronounced himself “amazed at 
the number of courses and events on this 
campus whose sole purpose is to persuade, if 
you like—indoctrinate, as I prefer—Duke’s 
students to believe that America is a racist, 
sexist, oppressive, imperialist empire that 
deserves to be attacked.” 

Encouraged by a cultural-anthropology 
professor, a small contingent of students sat 
in the front of the auditorium wearing black 
T-shirts reading, “Why didn’t I make the list?” 
on the front and, on the back, “Intimida- 
tion, Blacklisting, Litmus Testing, Narcing 
on Professors=Academic Freedom?” At sev- 
eral points, the group heckled Horowitz with 
a display of loud, concerted giggling. 

Though he may be today’s most vocal critic 
of higher education, Horowitz comes from a 
tradition that stretches back to the 1988 
publishing phenomenon, The Closing of the 
American Mind, by University of Chicago pro- 
fessor Allan Bloom. The theme was picked 
up with Tenured Radicals: How Politics Has 
Corrupted Higher Education, by Roger Kim- 
ball, managing editor of New Criterion, in 
1990. Those books, and now Horowitz, argue 
that college and university faculties, cer- 
tainly in the humanities and social sciences, 
are predominantly left-leaning. Many who 
are familiar with the higher-education land- 
scape wouldn’t disagree with that assess- 
ment. But they would contest the assump- 
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Probably. Does it make a difference in how students are educated? 


That’s debatable. 


tion that learning has become corrupted 
and politicized, or that individual professors 
are downright dangerous propagandists. 
Horowitz is on the speaking circuit pro- 
moting an “Academic Bill of Rights.” Among 
other things, it would require that colleges 
and universities appoint faculty members 
“with a view toward fostering a plurality of 
methodologies and perspectives.” It also 
would enforce the principle that “faculty 
members will not use their courses or their 
position for the purpose of political, ideo- 
logical, religious, or antireligious indoctri- 
nation.” Horowitz’s campaign has caught 
the attention of Republicans in several state 
legislatures. Shortly before his visit to Duke, 
the South Dakota House of Representatives 
voted to require that the state’s public col- 
leges report annually on steps they have 
taken to ensure “intellectual diversity” and 
“the free exchange of ideas.” In Pennsyl- 
vania, legislators formed an investigative 
panel, triggered by a resolution that protest- 
ed the liberal “imposition of ideological 
orthodoxy” on college campuses. 
Academic organizations, including the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, are critical of the campaign. The AAUP 
argues that the Horowitz-inspired “bill” 
would “invite diversity to be measured by 
political standards that diverge from the 
academic criteria of the scholarly profes- 
sion.” In the end, as the AAUP sees it, 


Leftward 


LEANINGS 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 








holarly judgments, including evaluations 
/students, would be left in the hands of 
Iministrators or judges—a dramatic depar- 
te from the traditional prerogatives of 
ofessors. 

For some conservatives, the academy is a 
Mmpting target, says John Harwood ’78, 
ho has covered politics for The Wall Street 
jurnal and, more recently, for CNBC as 
dief Washington correspondent. “Look 
hat happened to [Harvard president] Larry 
‘immers with what he said about women’s 
‘hievement in high-end math and science. 
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The reaction that provoked became sort of 
Exhibit A for the idea that campuses are 
politically correct in a way that is extreme. 
And I'd say that critique became very widely 
accepted in the mainstream press, not just 
by conservatives.” 

Harwood questions at least one tenet of 
the conservative charge against campuses: 
the idea that the influence of the classroom 
can overwhelm the influence of family, 
friends, and society. Many progressive caus- 
es have been popularly ingrained, he says. “I 
think twenty years from now, nobody’s 


Steve Brodner 


going to bat an eye about gay marriage, for 
example.” 

It may be “self-evidently true” that the 
academy is biased, but “the consequences 
are a little harder to spell out,” says Dean 
McGrath ’75. A partner with the law firm 
Manatt, Phelps & Phillips in Washington, 
he teaches a “Conservatism in Law in 
America” seminar at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. He was formerly deputy chief of staff to 
Vice President Dick Cheney; he also served 
in the administrations of Ronald Reagan 
and George H.W. Bush. “You can assume 
that a very high percentage [of the faculty] 
is liberal. But it’s not true that the student 
bodies that graduate reflect those same per- 
centages.” So whatever biases are being 
brought into higher education by professors 
“don’t seem to be affecting the views of the 
students who are coming out.” He says he’s 
often joked that the academy is filled either 
with professors who aren’t good at indoctri- 
nation or students who are immune to it. 

McGrath adds that it may be disingenu- 
valuing as they do 
free markets—to beat up on higher educa- 
tion. Higher education “is the one part of 
our education system that is definitely not 
broken,” he says. “I mean, the world walks 
to American colleges and universities for 
their education. We let students freely pick; 
they go anywhere they want. And to a great 
extent we don’t tell them what to take once 





ous for conservatives 


they’re there. | would not be in favor of try- 
ing to tell colleges and universities how to 
do things. How would an Academic Bill of 
Rights be enforceable? In the courts? Just 
what we need: more lawsuits.” 

Even as conservatives decry liberal bias in 
the academy, some observers detect a time- 
worn theme in such complaints. That’s the 
view of John Chandler B.D. 52, Ph.D. ’54, 
who arrived at Williams College as a young 
faculty member shortly after earning his 
doctorate at Duke. (He later became presi- 
dent of the college and of the Association 
of American Universities.) “President [James 
Phinney] Baxter, the president of Williams 
at the time, was having to defend the facul- 
ty, several of whom were being hauled up 
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before the various congressional committees 
ind accused of being Communists and so 
forth,” he recalls. “I remember that Presi 
dent Baxter was always trotting out the 
geology department as an example of the 
diversity of the Williams faculty. And he 
would say, ‘The geology department is made 
up almost entirely of rock-ribbed Republi 
Cans . 

“And, of course, back in the 1960s and ’70s, 
it was the same kind of thing. There was a 
big push among some conservatives to get 
economics departments to teach more about 
free-market capitalism back when depart- 
ments were bringing in Marxists. | do think 
some changes in faculty attitudes took place 
in the 1960s; advocacy in the classroom, per- 
haps, became more pronounced after that. 
But I don’t see a great deal that’s really new.” 

If there is something new, Chandler says, 
it’s that students tend to push back more 
than they once might have. A couple of 
years ago, he assigned columns by The New 
York Times’ Paul Krugman. “One student 


failed as a professor if | was working at Na- 
tional Review.” As it happens, he notes, the 
professor's assignment of Edmund Burke, 
the eighteenth-century British statesman 
and political philosopher who was a critic of 
the French Revolution and a supporter of 
the American Revolution, started him on 
his path as a conservative thinker. 

“T feel alienated from campus atmospheres,” 
says Brooks. “When I’m on campuses, peo- 
ple assume | know every other conservative, 
like we're a little club and we all think the 
same. My parents are academics, and | thought 
| would be an academic. But you just don’t 
want to be the only conservative on cam- 
pus. It just wouldn’t be fun.” The students he 
encounters on. college Campuses tend to look 
on their professors as “sort of charming ec- 
centrics who have retreated from the real 
world,” he says. That’s a consequence, in part, 
of specialization. But it also reflects a sense 
that those professors are out of the main- 
stream, that the academic conversation is dis- 
tant from the wider cultural conversation. 


“I think it’s a good part of the college experience that you get 
challenged and you have to think out why you believe something,” 


came after me after I had handed out the 
syllabus and said, ‘What in the world are 
you assigning Krugman for? He’s just a pro- 
pagandist; he’s not objective.’ And I was a 
little startled because | had never before 
been challenged on the grounds of the 
appropriateness of an assignment.” 


here’s nothing startling about the aca- 
demy’s ideological leanings, according 

to New York Times columnist David 
Brooks, who is far removed from his 
colleague Krugman on the political spec- 
trum. But he says campuses suffused with 
liberal thinking aren’t good for the acade- 
my, or the culture. Brooks, who calls himself 
“sort of a John McCain/Rudy Giuliani con- 
servative,” is teaching this fall in Duke’s 
Sanford Institute. (His course is “Policy Wars: 
Liberalism and Conservatism in America.”) 
Brooks graduated from the University of 
Chicago. “Chicago has this conservative 
reputation, but I didn’t know any conserva- 
tives while | was there,” he says. “I was in 
the history department, and they were all 
New Dealers, pretty much.” Shortly after 
eraduating, he took a job at The National Re- 
view, the conservative magazine founded by 
William E Buckley Jr. At one point Brooks 
ran into one of his former philosophy pro- 
fessors who, he recalls, “told me he had 
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says sophomore Oliver Sherouse. 


If there is such a gap, Brooks says, the 
implications are unfortunate for society and 
not just for the academy. Because of the 
dearth of ideas flowing from campuses, 
“The public debate has gotten a lot stupid- 


er,” he says. 


Fair and balanced?: Students for Academic 
Freedom president Miller decries lack of conservative 
voices in the classroom 





Anthony Cross/The Chronicle 


The relatively few conservatives on thos 
campuses—notably Harvard government pre 
fessor Harvey Mansfield, a critic of politics 
correctness, affirmative action, feminism 
and grade inflation—*“become incredibly ag 
gressive in fighting back against this throng 
Brooks says. “So smart people who may hay 
wanted to become academics say, ‘God, 
don’t want to be in that atmosphere.’ ” 

For his part, Chandler, as a former colleg 
president, says the liberal skewing of th 
academy reflects the nature of the academi 
enterprise. “Arts and sciences faculties de 
to a large extent with social institutions an 
social change. Their perspectives tend tot 
critical and questioning rather than affirn 
ing. This is particularly true of social sciet 
tists. And, of course, much of the great lite 
ature that interests scholars in the human 
ties also raises critical questions about soci 
justice and social issues generally.” It is lik 
ly that “a lot of self-selection is involved 
decisions about where people gravitate pn 
fessionally,” he says. Bankers tend to | 
Republican and conservative; the milita 
services tend to be Republican and conse 
vative. Academics tend to be Democrat 
and liberal. 

Brooks contends that it’s “a crude stere 
type” that identifies social critics with libe 
alism. “Social criticism can come in all form 
he says, pointing to Mansfield’s Manliness: 
book that argues for the traditional gen 
roles feminist thinkers would like to erase 

And he takes offense at suggestions t 
conservatives veer away from the acader| 
in search of better-paying careers. A forn] 
Duke academic administrator has been qui 
ed as saying that if salaries for professors 
valed salaries for CEOs, “we would see m¢ 
Republicans teaching French.” Says Broo} 
“Frankly, that’s the kind of self-righte 
attitude you get among people who ne 
meet Republicans. | think the number 
Republicans who are ministers is very hi 
and ministers’ salaries are much lower t 
academic salaries. The salary of a legislat 
assistant is much lower than an acade 
salary. And most of the jobs at a think t 
are filled by people who wanted to bea 
demics. I suspect they’d want campus j¢ 
if they thought that would be a place wh 
they could feel at home.” 
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hether or not conservative p 

fessors feel at home at Duke, 

FW latest controversy over ideol 
came to life in February of 2 

when the Duke Conservative Union p 
lished an advertisement in The Chroni 
The advertisement listed the numbe 


INTIMIDATIO, 

BLACKLISTING 

UTMUS TESTING 
NAKCING ON PROFS 


CAD’ WC FREEDOM: 


octrination accusation: at Duke, conservative activist Horowitz, top, railed aga 


ruption” of American universities, while a cohort o 


vistered Democrats and Republicans in 
*ht humanities and social-science depart- 
ents. All of the departments had more 
smocrats than Republicans; some had no 
yistered Republicans at all. 

Shortly after the ad appeared, producing 
llurry of letters in the paper, the Provost's 
‘fice sponsored a campus forum on aca- 
wnic freedom and partisanship. Peter Lange, 
provost, led the discussion with a broad 













inst the “intellectual 
Opinions known 


senters made their own 


statement of principle: “Professors, no mat- 
ter what their personal views, including but 
certainly not restricted to partisan ones on 
the topics under discussion in their classes, 
need to assure that students are exposed to a 
wide range of conflicting views on subjects 
for which that is appropriate.” He added that 
“the development of active knowledge and 
intelligence requires the opportunity for 
contestation, for debate and disagreement.” 


Photos by Bernard Thomas/The Herald-Sun 


The “neutral” or opin- 
ion-free classroom is “not 
the best environment for 
active learning,” he said. 
“Instead it is the open class- 
room with high standards 
of debate and strong ex- 
pectations that all will strive 
for those standards, regard- 
less of the pre fessor’s, or the 
student’s, viewpoint.” 

At the forum, the con- 
servative-leaning politi- 
cal-science chair, Michael 
Munger, talked about at- 
tending a party for new 
faculty members. When it 
was time to sit down, he 
recalled, “We were all told, 
‘Since you’ve been hired 
at Duke, I’m sure that none 
of you is so foolish as to be 
conservative. So, please, 
spread yourselves liberally 
around the tables.’” He 
wasn’t offended by the joke, 
he told the forum audi- 
ence, but it illustrates the 
teaching climate on cam- 
pus. “It’s always unofficial; it’s not a state- 
ment of policy. I don’t think that there is 
any policy.... It’s just an expectation. The 
policy is for openness. The actual expecta- 
tion is that we'll generally hire liberals.” 

A year later, Lange was asked in the Aca- 
demic Council, the faculty senate, about a 
student complaint concerning a Chinese- 
history class. The student had found it “in- 
sulting” and irrelevant that the professor 
had used class time to criticize the U.S. in- 
vasion of Iraq. Lange said the complaint was 
hard to address. “I can, for instance, certain- 
ly remember times when I was taking cours- 
es including Thucydides’ The Peloponnesian 
Wars or de Tocqueville’s Democracy in Ameri- 
ca and faculty members would ‘digress’ into 
discussions of contemporary events, digres- 
sions that both illuminated and brought to 
life the class material being presented and 
also helped me think more profoundly about 
life, politics, and the society around me.” 

Individual students’ sensitivities vary sub- 
stantially, Lange told the Academic Coun- 
cil, as do their expectations for their classes 
and for the roles of their professors in their 
overall learning experience. He said that 
excessive politeness or deference in how 
professors and students communicate with 
one another can be constraining; the more 
important goal is a climate of mutual respect. 

The main sponsor of last spring’s Horo- 
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Higher education “is the one part of our education system that is 
definitely not broken,” says Dean McGrath '75, former deputy chief of staff 


witz event was the Duke « hapter of Students 
for Academic Freedom, whose president is 
Stephen Miller, now a senior. “There are 
many courses that somehow incorporate 
Marxism or Marxist ideology or other left 
wine doctrines,” Miller says. That, in his 
view, reflects the tendency of professors to 
identify more readily with Marxism than 
conservatism. David Brooks makes a similar 
point, observing that there are certain in- 
tellectual areas, like diplomatic history and 
even the American Revolution, that are 
bound to attract conservatives but that are 
barely covered on campuses. Such fields 
“Just aren’t hot,” he says, and their practi- 
tioners, unlike scholars steeped in race and 
gender themes, probably wouldn’t draw the 
attention of hiring committees. 

Demonstrably at Duke, the history depart- 
ment has seen a skewing toward social his- 
tory—history from the vantage point of the 
non-elites—and the history of once-neg- 
lected regions. “The 1960s” looks at the civil- 
rights and women’s-rights movements; “Free- 
dom Stories” examines race and storytelling 
in the South. Other courses cover the Car- 
ibbean from the arrival of Columbus to the 
emergence of sugar and slavery, Africa be- 
fore and since European encounters, an- 
cient and early-modern Japan, and Islamic 
civilization. At the same time, the depart- 
ment teaches the writings of Adam Smith. 

Such areas are being given wide expo- 
sure, professors say, because they’re intellec- 
tually lively. The academy, as they see it, re- 
wards fresh scholarship and not a particular 
line of thought. 

“There is not a single class at Duke Uni- 
versity that is devoted to the study of con- 
servative thought,” Miller says. “Not one 
single, solitary course.” According to Mun- 
ger, the political scientist, Miller is correct, 
strictly speaking. “There is not a course de- 
voted exclusively to conservative thought. I 
can’t imagine why you’d want one, though. 
I would hope we would teach students to 
think, not to think like liberals or conserva- 
tives.” He says he doesn’t see much liberal 
bias in the classroom. But, he adds, even if 
some faculty members consider it their role 
to create a leftist intelligentsia—as Duke 
literature professor Fredric Jameson once 
famously declared—“I would say, get rid of 
liberal bias rather than balance it with con- 
servative bias.” And an array of political- 
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to Vice President Dick Cheney. 


science course offerings this fall address the 
enduring themes of freedom and democra- 
cy: “Comparative Democratic Develop- 
ment,” “Theory of Liberal Democracy,” “The 
American Political System,” “The Nature 
of Freedom,” and “American Constitutional 


Development.” 


deological diversity on the faculty is an 

educational imperative, Miller says. “If 

it wasn’t affecting the kinds of courses 

that would be offered, the way those 
courses were being taught, then we wouldn't 
even be discussing it. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that a Duke student is being denied an 
education by virtue of an ideological slant 
on our campus.” He says his intent isn’t to 
force diversity by mandating the hiring of 
more conservatives. “All we’re trying to do 
is to hold hiring practices to a certain stan- 
dard and to hold the teaching to a certain 
standard, which would, by its very nature, 
lead to diversity, because diversity is a natu- 
ral state of affairs.” 

In opinion columns and display ads in 
The Chronicle, Miller and Students for Aca- 
demic Freedom have published a series of 
student “testimonies” to “professional mis- 
conduct.” A typical one, pointing to a liter- 


ature course, referred to “one-sided, anti- 


Historical perspective: former Williams College presi- 
dent Chandler says debates about faculty members’ 
political leanings are nothing new 






Thomas W. Bleezarde/ Williams College 


capitalist rants” on the part of the professa 
who “never lets anyone seriously preser 
alternative viewpoints.” 

The viewpoint that seems to define mo 
Duke students is moderate to liberal. Duk 
regularly surveys the attitudes of freshme 
shortly after they come to campus. In th 
past five years, only small percentages hay 
identified themselves as “far right” or “fi 
left.” The percentage of self-identified libe 
als beat out conservatives 36.3 percent | 
22.2 percent, averaged over five years. TI 
highest percentage, 36.7 percent, pegge 
themselves as middle-of-the-road. Polit 
cally active Duke students with Republice 
sympathies tend to talk about themselve 
and their peers, in terms that are more libe 
tarian than hard-core conservative. 

One student who thinks ideological e 
tremism would be hard to find is Remin 
ton Kendall, a senior, who is president: 
Duke’s chapter of the College Republicar 
He says, “I personally have not witness 
an explicitly liberal bias” on the part of pr 
fessors. A study-abroad experience in Ne 
Zealand presented him with a much mo 
strident liberalism in the classroom, | 
adds. 

Reflecting on his Duke experiences, | 
mentions Evan Charney, who teaches 
political science and public policy. (Whi 
Charney joined the faculty in the fall 
1999, his dissertation was described as 
defense of a form of liberalism that can 4 
commodate deep-value pluralism while u 
holding certain basic liberal-democrat 
principles.”) Kendall recalls that in a couj 
on multiculturalism—a politically charg 
topic—Charney worked hard to pres 
issues from all sides and to encourage 
students to reach their own conclusions. 

Kendall acknowledges that his politi 
outlook may have changed over his D 
years. But he attributes that less to his p 
fessors than to immersing himself in wo 
events through class assignments, includi 
reading The New York Times. He also poi 
to the influence of his fellow students, p 
ticularly those he’s met through Com 
Ground. Organized by Duke’s Center 
Race Relations, Common Ground is a f 
break retreat geared to exploring and fos 
ing diversity. Kendall says that the multi 
student perspectives he’s encountered h 















moderated his social conservatism. 

In a Chronicle column inspired by 
Horowitz appearance, Oliver Sherouse, 
a sophomore, wrote, “It doesn’t bother 
in the least that most of my professors 
liberals.” Active with both the College 
publicans and the Duke Political Uni 


herouse says he’s not interested in taking a 
lass that only affirms his own views. Stu- 
ents “don’t need to be told what we al- 
ady believe,” as he puts it. “I think it’s a 
90d part of the college experience that you 
st challenged and you have to think out 
hy you believe something. I think it’s a 
cided advantage to have professors who 
e going to probe you and challenge you.” 

Like Kendall, Sherouse says that, even 
ter a single year at Duke, his political 
ews have shifted somewhat—and, again, 
ot primarily from classroom influences. He 
9ints to a campus talk by Ron Paul M.D. 
1, amember of Congress from Texas, spon- 
red by the College Republicans. Paul 
ypressed him with stances that he consid- 
s more classically libertarian than current- 
1y Republican. Sherouse started reading 


libertarian thinkers Paul recommended, 
particularly Frédéric Bastiat, a nineteenth- 
century French economist, and found him- 
self admiring them for ideological consis- 
tency. “Duke students tend to come in 
thinking that they know more than they 
do, and I count myself among them,” he 
says. “But I think there’s a lot of opportunity 
to find out about other ways of looking at 
the world that can be valuable.” 

Sherouse also says he can’t imagine feel- 
ing so intimidated in class that he wouldn’t 
be comfortable expressing a viewpoint. A 


friend of his saw a writing professor as being 
“very strongly a feminist,” he says. “When he 
wrote one of his papers, he slanted it from her 
view, or what he took to be her view.” When 
the paper was returned, it had the profes- 
sor’s observation that it didn’t ring true to 
the student’s beliefs. So he rewrote it with a 
more authentic, and contentious, voice, 
and earned an A-minus, which, Sherouse 
observes, “was pretty gov \d for that class.” 
When it comes to assessing higher educa- 
tion in general, there’s enduring disagree- 
ment. In June, the AAUP released survey re- 


“| feel alienated from campus atmospheres,” says conservative New York 
Times columnist David Brooks. “When I’m on campuses, people assume | know 
every other conservative, like we’re a little club and we all think the same.” 


Combating crude stereotypes: columnist Brooks criticizes 
pack of nuanced exploration of a range of political viewpoints 





sults that showed, among other things, that 
“the high cost of college tuition” easily trumps 
political bias in the classroom as an issue of 
public concern. But it also showed that 49 
percent of self-described “conservative Re- 
publicans” considered political bias a prob- 
lem in colleges and universities, compared 
with just 27 percent of “liberal Democrats.” 
Less than a third of the conservatives sur- 
veyed expressed “a lot of confidence” in col- 
leges and universities, compared with more 
than half of the liberals. A similar liberal- 
conservative divergence appeared around 
the question of whether the job of a college 
professor is “very prestigious.” 

Still, the survey didn’t suggest a readiness 
to assault the ivory tower. Respondents 
agreed overwhelmingly, for example, that 
“most professors are respectful when stu- 
dents voice political opinions that differ 
from their own.” And around the time of 
the survey’s release, David Brooks, in a 
Times column, “Our World Cup Edge,” was 
musing on soccer as a metaphor for univer- 
sity systems around the world. American 
universities are dynamic, he wrote, because 
they’re separate from state authority, while 
in Europe, state authority stultifies academ- 
ic initiative. 

One letter in response to Brooks’ column 
came from a retired engineering professor 
from the University of Massachusetts at 
Lowell. The professor, A. David Wunsch, 
observed that conservative critics don’t 
question the standing of America’s univer- 
sities as the best in the world—the same 
“outstanding schools” that are “so often 
dominated by political liberals.” He added, 
“The liberal minds are there, but the 
result—the great American university sys- 
tem—should give these critics pause.” & 
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By LINDA ORR 


I confess to not recalling book titles, 
authors, and sometimes which books 
Patrick Stiskind calls this 


mm I’ve read 


> phenomenon “a great forgetting” in a 
brilliant essay, “Amnesia in Litteris: the 
books I have read (I think),” that appeared 
in Harper's a decade ago. His ecstasy at dis 
covering a marvelous book in his personal 
library with intelligent comments in the 
margins gives way toa shoc k of recognition: 
“As I lower the pen to scribble my ‘Very 
good!’ in the margins, I find a ‘Very good!’ 
already written there in handwriting 
with which I am well acquainted, namely 
my own.” | went one further: My own mar- 
ginalia in a book I was rereading for class 
Was SO abstruse that | could not make sense 
of it. How easy it is to forget content, yet, 
oddly, retain a flash of color from the bind- 
ing, the feel of the paper—thick stock or 
gossamer tissue. 

Like a cherished volume, a library and, 
for me, especially Perkins, retains some- 
thing—in the air, to the touch—that pre- 
serves the sweat of past scholars and the 
dream work of students. 

Until recently, | was oblivious to the way 
Perkins has worked on me, on my subcon- 
scious, during the many years | have known 
it: as an undergraduate, from 1961 to 1965, 
and as a professor of French since 1980. As 
long as I have attended classes and worked 
in the Language Center, a wing of Perkins, 
I, metonym for my building, have felt 
joined at the hip to the library. 

All through last year, construction was 
rampant at Duke. The deafening noise was 
happening around me, but I pretended not 
to notice. I had classes to teach and stu- 
dents to advise. | was in survivor mode. One 
day I started paying attention. The new 


library building, Bostock, attached to the 


other side of Perkins, sprang up as if 


overnight. I collided one too many times 


with a plywood wall when | tried, out of 


years of habit, to drop into Perkins on the 


way to my office. The entire first-floor 
lobby was being renovated as an “informa- 
tion commons.” (It reopened in August.) 


Bx )¢ ks 


being quietly removed from Perkins to the 


that have fallen out of fashion were 


annex, a legendary storage facility whose 
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location is unknown to the uninitiated. 
The last straw was learning that the 1948 
“levels,” for which | have a special affec- 
tion, will be permanently off-limits to the 
public in a couple of years. I’m in a panic. 
It’s time for me to bear witness to the 
changes occurring in Perkins and ultimately 
in my own building, for the imperceptible 
and dramatic effects of these changes, posi- 
tive and negative, may well be shaping our 
future knowledge and culture. No longer in 


ubliminaltacls) 


denial, I decide to revisit the layers of Per- 
kins, new and old. Along the way, a sensual 
and, often, intensely personal geography 
forms around me. 

To orient my tour of the library labyrinth 
(a synthesis composed of many visits), I 
stand facing the Language Center, still very 
much a part of Perkins. To the right, a hun- 
dred yards down a flagstone path, Bostock 
rises, connected by arches and bridges to 
the only exterior part of Perkins that has 
been rebuilt. To the left are the glass front 
doors of the 1968 Perkins, where the floors 
above the lobby still house the library’s main 
stacks. The oldest wall, the one with the 
bas-relief shields above the windows, ex- 
tends farther left as it descends in time from 
1948 to 1930, ending at the 1928 tower, icon 
of the, then, new campus. That corner of 
Perkins established the library’s authority 
on the Chapel quad. 

The Bostock building both stands out 
and fits in. The stone on its fagade is almost 
indistinguishable from the stone of the Old 
Chemistry building to which it appears to 
be joined. I walk down the path and turn 
into the first floor of Bostock, a large intel- 
lectual food-court—Current Periodicals, 
Circulation, Reserves, computer clusters 
everywhere, comfy chairs (in two designs). 
The spongy carpet sucks up the sound of my 
footsteps. | admire the convenient place- 
ment of the bathrooms beside the elevators 
(before, you went on a frantic search to the 
far ends of the 1968 stacks) and step into the 





Hands-on learning: 
card catalogue, once 
typed and compiled 
one entry at a time, 
has given way to 

less tactile electronic- 
tracking systems 
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elevator. | rick t preternatural quiet 
the third flo ) | can appreciate the 
Coarpentel Re iding Room, RK STOC k’s jewel, 


flooded with light from tall windows. Stu 


dents are sitting in the sunlight with their 
legs tucked under them, staring at their lap 
tops. It feels safe here, | say to myself. 

Standing in the middle of the Carpenter 
Room, | gaze across the way to the new Per 
kins facade, where a brick towet exposes Its 
stark black flights of stairs through a series 
of glass walls. This architectural feature 
overtakes the other pray stone towers and 
turrets of the library, equal or smaller in 
height. But the old 1928 tower rises a floor 
higher (five floors) and can rest assured in 
its ancestral superiority. 

I’m ready to move on from the new Bos- 
tock and pass through the new edge of Per- 
kins so | can reclaim familiar territory. The 
bridge on the third floor leads me up a slight 
incline. There’s something romantic about 
this bridge, as if | am crossing a canal in 
Venice. On the third floor of Perkins, I take 
a turn left into the Tower Reading Room. 
Beyond the tables and Duke-blue easy 
chairs, I find a fillip of serendipity that brings 
postmodern and old Duke together more 
authentically than carefully matched gray 
stones. A kindred soul has wedged a chair, 
now empty, into a small turret space where 


/ 


ie a aa 


Enduring institution: 

from the dark netherworld 
of musty stacks to the 
plump comfort of new 
reading rooms, Orr’s 
paean to Perkins takes 

in the old and the | 
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he or she was, for all practical purposes, 
secluded, yet able to watch the passersby 
flowing below. (As a child, | fantasized about 
reading in the widow’s walk of an old house 


On the pirate haunted ( ‘arolina coast.) 


Ithough I have never before dispar- 
aged the monster, the Perkins of 
1968 was cramped, chaotic, cock- 
eyed and discombobulated, and, 
worse, not disability-friendly. The pamphlet 
recording The Dedication of the William R. 
Perkins Library heralded it as a great new re- 


search library, just as we are now heralding 
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the design of Bostock. This sentence fror 
the pamphlet measures the distance: “Th 
idea that the application of the compute 
for library purposes will save enormous sur 
of money—although wholly unrealistie— 
dies hard at the budget table.” An aspect ¢ 
Bostock and our new Perkins will be sim 
larly outmoded before we know it. 

There were good times in the Perkins ¢ 
1968 to 2005. The main glass doors opene 
onto Circulation and Reference. Through 
out the 1970s and 1980s, we would consu 
the card catalogue, scribble down the ca 
number, and go searching in the upstai 
stacks. After 1990, we began heading to th 
online catalogue and databases. The car 
catalogue, which, hippopotamic, took u 
the back of the lobby, was already a throy 
back to a primitive age. During its form 
reign as the beehive of the library, we’d sa 
“Excuse me,” as we tried to heave a lon 
narrow drawer from under someone wh 
was standing in place consulting cards. 

The catalogue rose to its heights froy 
humble beginnings. In 1913 at Trinity Co 
lege, the librarian, then always a facult 
member, brought his typewriter from hor 
and balanced it on a chair to bring it to th 
right height for a student (of course) to sta 
the humble revolution: Cards would r 
longer be written out by hand. Recentl 
Ashley Jackson, librarian and Perkins’ buil 
ing manager, broke the sad news to m 
“The old card catalogues are gone—the cari 
recycled and the wooden cases to surplus.’ 


















ortunately, Perkins’ floors two throug 
four have survived and will suppose 
ly continue as they have been, fro 
1968 on. | like strolling down th 
straight corridors under the yellowish flu} 
rescent lights in this island of reprie) 
among so much commotion. I run my han 
over Balzac, rows of him. My fingers pli 
across the hard bindings and smooth edg 


of paper as if across piano keys. Balzac see 
to go on forever. 

From the 1968 stacks, I climb up a ha 
floor and cross over into the 1948 stac 
An orderly and lit library gives way t 
dark netherworld with angles, inner sta 
wells, and what appear to be useless 
vents poking out from the low ceiling. T 
1968 Perkins was ridiculed because it did 
line up with 1948 (a lesson in the discon 
nuity of time?), but the “levels” have alwé 
induced the desire for exploration. 

Sometimes my search for a book led a 
with the help of an arrow drawn on a ple 
sheet of white paper, to a small, secret roc 
attached to the level (all levels but F) 





ad a gray door. Now these rooms provide 
rage for rare books and are locked. I peek 
-o the narrow, vertical window, covered 
th wire mesh, like an opening through 
iich inmates might exchange glances 
th a visitor. The lugubrious metal desks 
at line the sides of the levels are the 
tivalent of the open carrels at Yale’s Ster- 
ig Memorial Library, where I hunkered 
wn for hours as a graduate student. Duke’s 
jod and metal chairs are as hard and cold 
Yale’s. Threading my way past Perkins’ 
tels, I penetrate back to the juvenile 
dks (level D, accessible from inside only 
lough level C). The space closes in on me 
til I feel nervous and alone. 

The bright lights and lovely reading rooms 





Vantage point: Perkins library from West Union building 


of Bostock are revising our idea of a library, 
making it uplifting, dazzling, and cozy—all 
good. Students are flocking back in droves. 
There were never so many amenities in 
which to read and research data comfort- 
ably. But the old Perkins! What it lacked in 
dazzle and plush, it made up for with things 
ancient, exotic, magical, disturbing, even 
spooky. During the ice storm of December 
2002, off-campus students without electrici- 
ty in their apartments found refuge in Per- 
kins, sleeping wherever they could. Most 
likely they had an eerie sense that what our 
juvenile books told us is true: Like toys, 
books come alive at night, converse, argue, 
and party. 

What P’Il miss most about the 1948 levels 


is the smell of book perfume. I breathe in 
that combination of dust, mustiness, mold, 
and old leather and imagine the great pri- 
vate European, Arabic, or Chinese libraries. 
A bearded scholar in a saffron robe reads 
from a collection of scrolls to students who 
sit on plush pillows and inhale the incense. 
I can’t stay long: I’ve developed a scholar’s 
allergy to dust. Where will future students 
be overcome by this whiff of centuries of 
libraries? 

Rooting around in the levels, I realize 
that they are my youth, my undergraduate 
career at Duke. Once I had a report due for 
Professor Anne Scott’s history class the 
next morning and discovered, to my horror, 
nothing in the place where my call number 
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“MALS has enabled me creatively to resolve the often 
incongruous influences of my past, to draw upon the 
best of each part of my world while nourishing the 
curiosity that is fundamental to a liberal education. 
[am deeply grateful to MALS for catalyzing the most 
rewarding academic experience of my life.” 


Tom Leggett '87, Programmer Analyst, Frank Porter Graham Child 


Development Institute at UNC-Chapel Hill 


The Master of Arts in Liberal Studies at Duke University 
is a part-time graduate degree program that gives 
motivated adults the opportunity to expand their 
knowledge and to continue their personal and 
professional growth. Tuition assistance available. 


Call (919) 684-3222. Visit www.mals.duke.edu. 


investing... to make a difference 
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FAITH & MONEY... 


..are things not often mentioned in the 
same breath and yet they are intimately 
linked for Christians. On Saturday, 
October 14 from 9:00 am to 4:30 pm at 
Immaculate Conception Roman Catholic 
Church in Durham, Duke Chapel and 
partners are sponsoring a conference led 
by Ched Myers, internationally known 
New Testament scholar and expert on the 
biblical call to Sabbath economics. This 
conference will help participants think 
through what it means to invest money 
(retirement accounts, money markets, 
CD’s etc) in areas that provide market 
returns and also contribute to the social 
good. The goal of this event is to enable 
Christians to move beyond feeling guilty 
to actively making the world a more just 
place while caring for one’s own financial 
concerns. The cost of the conference is 
$15 and includes lunch. Please visit 
www.chapel.duke.edu 


for more 


information and to register. 








told me the book should be. Its neighbo: 
had collapsed in on the void of the missin 
volume. 


ut of the stacks, onto the populate 
second floor, which opened in 193 
and is still in use, | encounter a mo 
profound, and disorienting, versic 
of Stiskind’s amnesia. | remember the recer 
Perk café, now the Karl and Mary Ellen ve 
der Heyden Pavilion; | recall, before the caf 
the small rooms | used in 1980 as a new fa 
ulty member to show videos. But I cannot f 
the life of me break through this successic 
of images to the one I’m looking for, fro 
my undergraduate years. My memory whit 
out accompanies the images now recedit 
around me, oblivion already lurking here. 

My scholarly training asserts itself, anc 
consult Bill King (61, A.M. 63, Ph.D. ’7C 
who was university archivist for thirty yea 
He meets me on the second floor. “In tl 
early 1960s,” he says, pushing up his avi 
tor-style glasses with an index finger, “yc 
checked out your books at the Circulatic 
Desk that stretched over most of the se 
ond-floor Perkins area.” 

“What?” I said. 

I must have come here a thousand tim 
in a pleated skirt and ironed (!) Oxford cc 
ton blouse. “The Circulation Desk was acrc 
from the Gothic Reading Room,” King sa’ 
pointing to the famous study area of P 
kins. I peer inside the Reading Room, whi 
will also survive the library transformatio) 
Excited, I think I remember back to lit 
lights twinkling at each seat down the | 
tables. The bulbs were sheltered in opaq| 
dark-green, horizontal cylinders. Now, b 
lamps, sparse but translucent. (Perhaps J 
twinkling lights are a false memory, | thi 
an overlay of the Bibliotheque historique 
la ville de Paris, housed in a grand s 
teenth-century mansion, where | once 
work for a book. Every day for mont 
marched down to the reading room, p 
the old men in tattered coats and the i 
peccably dressed scholars of younger a 
to take my numbered place. I shivered 
resurrected with my magnifying glass 
hidden words from 1867 that Miche 
arguably the greatest French histori 
struck out of his manuscript with his fres 
sharpened quill pen.) 

Discouraged, | take the stairs down to 
exit. | am hyper-vigilant and watch whe 
place my feet ... with no logical reason 
it. A perfectly safe rubber mat runs d 
the stairs. My feet walk down stone st 
worn away in the middle to a smooth cu 
A Proustian frisson shoots through me. 






















PERKINS PHASE I! COMPLETE 





he first thing that strikes you when you 

walk into Perkins Library's first floor— 

reopened in August after ten months 

of renovations—is how much open 
space there is. 

Before, Perkins first floor was dominated by a con- 
crete staircase in the center and a long wall that bi- 
sected the library just behind the old card catalogues, 
hiding from view the entire back section, reserved for 
offices, conference rooms, and administrative space. 

That wall has been knocked down, and Tom Wall, 
associate university librarian and director of public 
services for the library, estimates that, as a result, pub- 
lic space has grown by as much as 40 percent. Walking 
through the main entrance, you can now see across 
the library and through floor-to-ceiling windows that 
look out over the Fitzpatrick Center. Those windows 
allow more natural light to filter into the library. “We 
never had that in this building before,’ Wall says. “The 
students love it.” 

__ The walls are covered with wood paneling and 
designed to incorporate shelving. Rows of metal 
shelves stocked with reference books are low, so as not 
to interrupt sight lines. Comfortable seating and com- 
puter clusters dominate much of the floor. The main 
circulation desk remains adjacent to the entrance. 

__ Designers clustered five group-study rooms— 
wired to accommodate flat-screen monitors—around 
two existing interior staircases. A new seminar room 
occupies the first floor of the Perkins Tower. A second 
entrance is located directly across from the Bostock en- 
trance in the library’s new archway. The two libraries 
are connected on every other floor by interior walkways. 

| Librarians envision the renovated first floor as an 
‘information commons.” At its center is a new research- 
and reference-assistance desk, a hub for library 
services including the use of print, electronic, and 
digital resources. “We want to be able to provide sup- 
dort for the entire range of scholarly processes,” Wall 
days, “from idea formation to final product. That 
nvolves spaces, content, technology, and service.” 
Nith the help of its ever-evolving facilities —lower- 
evel renovations should be complete by fall 2007 — 
?erkins plans to doit all. 





I 


—Jacob Dagger 





some point there had been no rubber mat. | 
had rushed up and down these stairs to the 
Circulation Desk, contributing to the wear. 
I am Marcel from In Search of Lost Time, an 
older man stepping on the uneven paving 
stones in a Paris courtyard that transport 
him back many years to Venice. The happi- 
ness of these rare, involuntary memories 
overtakes him and, now, me. 

Finally completing my space-time travel, 
I emerge outside and gaze up to pay homage 
to the library’s 1928 tower. (I crane to see 
the bas-relief caricatures of erudite scholar 
and eager student.) This original Perkins 
tower reminds me of the medieval tower 
hooked onto the bizarre castle in Victor 
Hugo’s novel ’93 (referring to 1793, the 
height of Revolutionary Terror). That tower, 
an edifice of hulking stone, casts a shadow 
over the elegant seventeenth-century addi- 
tion, whose centerpiece is a long second- 


floor library with windows. In the middle of 


the room, elevated on a stand, is a priceless 
tome on the life of St. Bartholomew. Near 
the end of the novel, three urchins rip the 
book apart in play as the library is set on fire 
by fleeing royalists. The youngest child, an 
angelic blonde girl, claps and joins in as 
they laugh at massacring the “saint’s life,” 
reducing him to bits. The children repre- 
sent the new generation—innocent, heed- 
less—that destroys the knowledge of their 
elders. Victor Hugo does not judge them. 
Their act is natural in a long line of histori- 
cal, if not daily, repetitions. 

Each stage (the “new”) that appears so- 
phisticated, cutting edge, is undermined, dis- 
placed, replaced, or even eradicated by the 
next. Clues from the past remain, ephemer- 
al in sensations or hidden away (the annex, 
level D, stone stairs under a mat). Knowl- 
edge, like memory, does not peel away in 
clean onion layers down to a source. When 
we gain, we lose, and vice versa. The theme 
of burning books and libraries has long cap- 
tured the imagination, Alexandria being 
the most famous. In the rise and fall of civi- 
lizations, a strong social unconscious seems 
to be working in the defense and destruc- 
tion of libraries, each action as ferocious as 
the other. 

Perkins is the site of both forces at once: 
self-mutilating and rejuvenating. Our Lan- 
guage Center is slated to be extracted and 
moved to Central Campus near the Nasher 
Museum of Art, along with Linguistics and 
Asian and African Languages and Litera- 
tures. Perkins administrators are the aggres- 
sors; they will take over our building after it 
has been gutted and remodeled. I have no 
illusions. They will no more think of us 


Les Todd 


than we have the law school that occupied 
our building many decades ago. 

However, | do nurture a fantasy, drawn 
from Rabelais, that some day—2030, 2060— 
words frozen in the past (ciao, ¢a va, efhar- 
isto, Atraa 4at 41 25}) will suddenly thaw, and 
the echoes of foreign words will drift out of 
the windows of the old Language Center into 
the Perk café to speak to the students sip- 
ping drinks far “cooler” (no longer an “in” 
word) than lattes. a 


Orr is a professor of French and the author of 
Jules Michelet, Headless History (about the 
French Revolution), and a finished book manu- 
script on a French ee y during the German 
occupation of World War II. She received the 
2006 Dean’s Award for Excellence in Mentor- 
ing from Duke’s Graduate School. 
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Book smarts: Stdidents tackle cogesework in | 
Bostock’s new Carpenter Reading Room 
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Books 


The Interpreter 
By Alice Kaplan. Free Press, 2005. 
240 pages. $25. 


n November 1944, in the French vil- 

lace of Plumaudan, the U.S. Army 

hanged Private James Hendricks for 

murder and attempted rape—crimes 
the twenty-one-year-old certainly seemed 
guilty of. According to Hendricks’ own con- 
fession and testimony from his command- 
ing officer, the private, drunk one August 
night and vowing, “I’m going to get some,” 
pounded on the door of a farm family. Re- 
ceiving no response, he turned violent, 
twice firing his M-1 rifle through the wood 
door, killing one Victor Bignon. Forcing his 
entry, the soldier then exposed himself to 
the farmer’s wife, Noémie, and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to assault her. 

These horrific crimes occurred almost 
simultaneously with the issue of a memo 
from General George S. Patton, expressing 
“orave concern” over the increase in vio- 
lence against French civilians by (largely 
black) service troops. So perhaps it seems 
justifiable that Hendricks’ military tribunal 
swiftly condemned the African-American 
private to death. 

Yet nothing is that simple. When Alice 
Kaplan, Lehrman Professor of Romance 
Studies and professor of literature and histo- 
ry at Duke, dug into the case for her intrigu- 
ing book, The Interpreter, what struck her was 
the larger picture of life—and, ultimately 
for Hendricks, death—in the “Jim Crow” 
Army of that time. 

The particular racial division Kaplan ex- 
plored was even scarier: “In France, 130 of 
the 180 men charged with rape were Af- 
rican Americans,” she writes, citing a post- 
war report. 





“Seventy men were executed for capital 
crimes in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions between 1943 and 1946. Fifty-five of 
them of them were African Americans. 
That’s 79 percent in an Army that was only 
8.5 percent” black. 

She notes that that report’s only com- 
ment on these statistics was its paternalistic 
advice that recruiters check “the standard 
of intelligence and morality among Negro 
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INTERPRETER 


The American Army executed 70 af its own soldiers in 


Europe between 1944 and 19.46. Almost all of them 


were black, in.an army that was overwhelmingly 






Americans” considering mili- 
tary duty. The report never 
once commented on the role 
segregation played in creat- 
ing this disparity. 

To plumb that segrega- 
tion, Kaplan needed a hu- 
man touch. And this she found in the now- 
deceased Louis Guilloux, the “interpreter” 
of the book’s title. Guilloux was hired by 
the Army VII Corps’ Judge Advocate’s Of- 
fice overseeing Hendricks’ and other sol- 
diers’ courts-martial. 

But Guilloux wasn’t just any Frenchman 
with a flair for English. In 1935 his epic 
novel, Le Sang noir, about the effects of 
World War I on his native Brittany, had 
nearly the impact on France that All Quiet 
on the Western Front had on Germany. 

A leading intellectual, Guilloux moved 
in the same circles as André Gide and 
Albert Camus. He was also an outright left- 
ist who assisted the French Resistance dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation—and lived to tell 
about it. 

One reason for Guilloux’s longevity may 
have been his insight into the human con- 
dition—and the damage it can cause. After 
taking up interpreting duties at Gls’ trials, 
the writer observed that “the guilty were 
always black, so much so that even the stu- 
pidest of men would have ended up asking 
himself how it was possible that there be so 
much crime on one side, and so much vir- 
tue on the other.” Guilloux witnessed six 
black Gls condemned to life in prison for 
rape and two more sentenced to hang for 
rape and murder. 

His final trial, however, focused on a 
white officer who also committed murder, 
but walked free—even dining that night 
with members of the tribunal that had 
judged him. Guilloux’s rage simmered for 
thirty-two years, until he published his 
thinly veiled fictional OK, Joe. The French 
novel with the ultra-American title com- 
pares Hendricks’ case with that of white 
defendant George Whittington. 

Whittington, then thirty-two and highly 
decorated for his D-Day bravery, was tried 
for killing a naturalized French paratrooper 
named Francis Moraud, whose German ac- 


the injustice, and never forgot 


white. One Frenchman witnessed 


cent led Whittington 
mistake him for a spy. Aft 
a night of hard drinkin 
Whittington cornered Mc 
aud and shot him. 

Kaplan lays out these d 
tails like the writer of a my 
tery thriller—a very readable thriller— 
she explores the strange connectio 
between Hendricks’ and Whittington’s t 
als. One was the overlap of several offic 
at the trials, including Brooklyn-born la 
yer Joseph Greene, who proved as able 
prosecutor of Hendricks as he was an al 
defense attorney for Whittington. 

Then there were the theatrics of Wh 
tington, who testified in his own defense; 
contrast, Hendricks, a farm kid, stayed mt 
at his hearing. Such twists lead Kaplan 
conclude that “the real culprit and diffe 
ence between the trials was the unfairns 
of a system that could assign such differe 
fates to two trigger-happy, drunken soldie 
The Army hadn’t tried Whittington so mu 
as it had protected him.” 

The Intepreter’s epilogue drives home t) 
division. Kaplan recounts her journey 
Macon, North Carolina, to interview He 
dricks’ surviving relatives. In 1944 they wi 
informed only that James was executed 
“willful misconduct,” which they took 
mean “sassing off” a white officer. Kap] 
also traveled to France to interview a B 
non daughter and visit “Plot E,” near Pa 
the “anti-memorial” graveyard for the “¢ 
honorable dead.” Of that cemetery’s nin 
six executed men, eighty were black, t 
were Hispanic, and one was Navajo. 

Is it possible, as Guilloux pondered, t 
there was so much virtue on one (racial) sj 
and so much guilt on the other? It is not. 
while we as a nation struggle with the a 
guities of another war and other charge 
soldiers raping and murdering civilians, 
Interpreter is a chilling reminder from I 
France that the “liberation” of a country 
often anything but. 


















—Joan O 


Oleck is a freelance writer based in Brookly 
New York. 


he Hummingbird Cabinet: 
Rare and Curious History of 
omantic Collectors 

y Judith Pascoe ’82. Cornell University 
ress, 2006. 222 pages. $35.00. 


riting on collecting and museums 
has exploded in an era that seeks 
to revisit cultural commonplaces 
from interdisciplinary perspec- 
ves, and with good reason. Two centuries 
(0, modern museums were created from a 
xus of political, economic, aesthetic, his- 
rical, and scientific collecting practices 
at cannot be neatly disentangled, even as 
ey shape individual disciplines. Lately, lit- 
ary scholars have joined their colleagues 
art history, history, and anthropology in 
ing collecting to generate new insights in- 
culture and identity. Focusing on Britain 
ound 1800, Judith Pascoe’s The Humming- 
rd Cabinet unravels familiar perceptions of 
ie Romantic era, putting the stories of 
yets, scientists, showmen, a Queen, and 
e objects they loved into a mix that re- 
inks literature and collecting alike. 
One of Pascoe’s most urgent tasks is to de- 
onstrate just how much the story of modern 
etry and fiction intertwines with collecting. 
er account begins when a cultural divide 
is being established between the lofty do- 
ain of imaginative literature and the dusty 
ults of collected artifacts, and she seeks to 
ow that each realm interpenetrated the 
her. Around 1800, British society was de- 
loping a modern consumer culture, with 
cles of obsolescence and fashionable nov- 
y beginning to disrupt culture. 
According to Pascoe, the Romantics re- 
onded to burgeoning modernity in one of 
‘0 ways: “At the same moment when ro- 
antic poets sought to escape the material 
alities of the actual world through a poetry 
at celebrated the transcendent power of 
© imagination, their contemporaries gath- 
ed, assembled, catalogued, and fictional- 
\d the physical detritus of history.” Driven 
‘similar fears and longings, poets and col- 
ttors overlapped in how they fashioned 
entities. Despite denouncing the “grasp- 
¥ acquisitiveness” represented by the Elgin 


itbles, Byron wrote some of his best poet- 





ty while collecting mementos 
of Napoleon’s military con- 
quests and literary souvenirs. 

Romantic collectors, mean- 
while, emphasized their en- 
terprises’ transcendence by 
invoking Romantic verse and 
by attaching themselves to the relics of poets’ 
lives, such as Keats’ hair and Shelley’s guitar. 
This obsession with poetry’s material remains, 
Pascoe shows, helped to cement an image of 
the Romantics “as spiritual emissaries of a 
less materialistic age.” The divide between 
the literary imagination and the collector’s 
physical world was established by narratives 
that collectors, following the poets’ character- 
izations of their own transcendence, wove 
around the objects the poets left behind. 

Pascoe manifests palpable sympathy for 
collectors and their treasures. But while cat- 
aloguing a diverse array of objects, ranging 
from hummingbirds, fossils, and hair, to 
theatrical prints, Napoleon’s carriage, and 
Egyptian tomb artifacts, Pascoe also recovers 
the lost narratives her collectors told using 
objects. Her model collector is Walter Ben- 
jamin, a twentieth-century German scholar 
and theorist whose own passions for collecting 
and literature produced a nuanced way of 
thinking about the interplay of collecting, 
storytelling, and memory. Benjamin’s un- 
derstanding of collecting diverged from that 
of Freudian theorists such as Susan Stewart 
or Jean Baudrillard. Unlike Baudrillard, who 
regarded collecting as a “tempered mode of 
sexual perversion” —Stewart is less reduc- 
tive—Benjamin insists that the intimacy of 
the collector’s relationship to his or her 
objects provides the key to understanding 
collecting’s myriad effects on culture and 
identity, particularly how the collector re- 
news and refigures culture through reverent 
forms of possession and storytelling. 

But while Benjaminian thinking is con- 
sonant with her accounts, he is not the pres- 
ence he could be in Pascoe’s book. Because 
she cites him only in the opening and con- 
cluding paragraphs, treatments of Stewart 
and Baudrillard in the book’s core make their 
thinking seem more valuable to her. Yet 
more than fleeting mention of Benjamin’s 
key writings on collecting could have 
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helped readers more readily 
grasp, for instance, why the 
collecting of writing and the 
collecting of artifacts go 
hand in hand, an issue with 
which the chapter on the 
fossil collector Mary Ann- 
ing seems to struggle. Moreover, Benjamin’s 
beautiful formulations on collecting—espe- 
cially in his essay “While Unpacking My 
Library’—would have complemented Pas- 
coe’s gift for producing theoretically in- 
formed writing that eschews opacity. 
Pascoe’s book benefits from focusing on 
personal collecting; and the stories she tells 
are important also because she discards tra- 
ditional assumptions by showing that Roman- 
tic women also collected extensively. Her 
text, however, sometimes remains so rivet- 
ed on the British Romantics that it ignores 
to what extent these selected individuals 
acted in the context of modern museum for- 
mation. After the French Revolution, the 
public museum was predicated on rhetoric 
of democratizing knowledge and forming 
national identity. This rhetoric was fully ex- 
ploited by Napoleon. Once remade to hold 
Europe’s looted art, his Louvre attracted 
Europeans’ fascination, scorn, and envy. 
But while an entire chapter discusses the 
desires attached to the public display of 
Napoleon’s carriage in Britain, scant con- 
sideration is given to how much this prac- 
tice itself owes to Napoleonic cultural poli- 
cy, or to how the display of the carriage af- 
fected British national identity. Linkages 
between national identity, conquest, and 
public display could have likewise informed 
discussions of the scramble for ancient arti- 
facts. Inclusion of existing scholarship would 
have made this fascinating book even more 
remarkable by building bridges from conti- 
nental developments to British practices, 
breaking down the insularity of both. 


—Peter Mclsaac 


Melsaac is Andrew W. Mellon Assistant Pro- 

fessor in the Department of Germanic Languages 
& Literature. He is the author of the forthcom- 
ing book, Museums of the Mind: German 


Modernity and the Dynamics of Collecting 
(Penn State Press, 2007). 
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BECCA RYALS F’06 


Becca Ryals F’O06 was drawn to the Nicholas 
School from her native Pennsylvania because she wanted 
icoM->.0)(6)¢-Me)(e)e)-1ei|[nar-1(- Wei gl-lare(-Micelgam-laMalc-ice lice] e)/[ar- lal 


perspective. At Duke Forest’s carbon 
dioxide research site, she was able to 
study the absorption of greenhouse gases 
Telcom tal) soil. She also” helped the school 


purchase wind energy and interned with 





an advocacy ¢ gr develor ing a program 
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“DUKE’S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 
Rem 





Like many of her classmates, Becca arrived at Duke with 
undergraduate debt and expects to pursue a career in 
the non-profit sector. “Although we’re idealists and don't 


like to think about money, it does have 
a real impact on students,” she said. 
Financial aid helped Becca keep her 
burden of debt down, freeing her to 
concentrate on the ways she can use 
science to influence policy and promote 
environmental awareness. 
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Labors of love: ball 
and Russell Robinson 
have created lasting 
legacies within their 





umni Love Affair With Duke 


al ally Dalton Robinson ’55 says that 
she has been working closely with 
the Duke community only for the 
W® past decade. But listening to her and 
sband Russell Robinson II ’54, LL.B. 56 
I the story of their romance, it is easy to 
w a different conclusion. The Charlotte 
ives grew up within blocks of each other, 
, because of school-district lines, didn’t 
et until they were teenagers. They began 
ing the summer before Russell Robin- 
’s first year at Princeton University. By 
time she was a freshman at Duke a year 
t, he could be found frequently hitching 
s from Princeton to see her. 
hat year, their “love affair,” as they call 
blossomed, and they found themselves 
kening to the fact that they could no 
ger live apart. He transferred to Duke, 
yancing, after his junior year and a wed- 
g, into the accelerated program that al- 
ed undergraduates to begin law school 
ir senior year. So, arguably, Sally Robin- 
’s good work for Duke really began in the 
dly 1950s, when she recruited Russell Rob- 
ian 
ivic involvement and philanthropy have 
fays been a part of the Robinsons’ lives. 
has started a nonprofit youth-mentor- 





















ing organization, has been a founding mem- 
ber of a museum, and has served the Duke 
community, most notably as a trustee. His 
law practice has won awards for its pro bono 
work; he chairs The Duke Endowment and 
is involved with the United Way and the 
American Bar Association. These are a few 
of the reasons the couple has been honored 
with the 2006 Distinguished Alumni Award, 
to be presented during Founders’ Day cere- 
monies on September 28. 

Established in 1983 by the Duke Alumni 
Association, the award is given to alumni 
who have made significant contributions in 
their own fields, in service to the university, 
or for the betterment of humanity. The Rob- 
insons were selected from nominations made 
by Duke alumni, faculty members, trustees, 
administrators, and students. 

At Duke, 


tory, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and 


Sally Robinson majored in his- 


served as president of her sophomore class 
in the Woman’s College. Her philanthropic 
career began in earnest after her children 
were off to college. 

She co-founded the St. Francis Jobs Pro- 
gram. The organization helped sixteen- to 
twenty-one-year-olds who had not complet- 
ed high school earn their diplomas, either 
through traditional high school or a GED 
program at a community college, and find 


hometown, state, and 


Dake comma 


Angus Lamond 


work. She says she enjoyed mentoring and 
helping the diverse group of young people. 
The program continues as the BRIDGE Jobs 
Program, run by others. 

She also helped found the Levine Mu- 
seum of the New South, which presents the 
history of the Charlotte region from 1865 to 
the present. For the first five years, she says, 
“we had no building and assembled exhibits 
wherever we could.” She was the founding 
chair, and continues as chair emerita. 

Robinson’s service at Duke has been varied 
and wide ranging. For many years, she was a 
volunteer for the Alumni Admissions Ad- 
visory Committee, interviewing prospective 
students. From 1995 to 2004, she was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees and chaired the 
Student Affairs Committee during her final 
five years. She says one of her favorite roles 
was serving on the presidential search com- 
mittee that selected Richard H. Brodhead. 
She is currently on the boards of the Center 
for Documentary Studies and the Robert- 


son Scholars Program and is a co-chair of 


the Financial Aid Initiative Committee. 

In addition, she is a member of the North 
Carolina Humanities Council’s Advisory 
Committee and serves on the boards of the 
National Humanities Center, MDC Inc., 
the Charlotte Mecklenburg Public Library, 
the Foundation for the Carolinas, the Presi- 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


I've just been told | won't be hired for the 
sales and marketing position that I really 
wanted. When I asked the hiring manager 
why she didn’t hire me, she told me she 
didn’t think I was interested enough in the 
position. But it was my ideal job. Is there 
anything I can do? 


efore considering strategies to 
retrieve this lost opportunity, 
Y or find a different “ideal” job, 
it’s worth figuring out what just 
happened. 

When a job involves sales, an employer 
will undoubtedly look to see how a 
potential employee sells himself in an 
interview. The interviewer will observe 
your body language, what examples you 
choose to give, and your general de- 
meanor. However, it’s what you say 
in your closing that’s most important. 

If you didn’t think you had an opportu- 
nity for a closing, reconsider. Were you 
asked if you had questions? You can 
always turn a question into a brief state- 
ment. This is the time to reinforce your 
qualifications and why you want the job. 

So what about your current situation? 
If they haven’t filled the position, 
persuade the hiring manager that you 
really are the employee she needs. It’s 
worth being a little persistent for this 
type of job. 

If the job is no longer open, your mes- 
sage should be a little different. Wish 
her luck with her new hire, but make 
certain she knows that you want to be 
actively considered in the future because 
you know the value you can add. Ask 
whether the hiring manager would 
mind hearing from you once a month. 
Then be sure to follow up on the 
schedule to which you’ve committed. 
Your last call will be the one where 
you accept their job offer or tell them 
that you've decided to take a wonderful 
opportunity somewhere else! 


—Sheila Curran 
Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Send questions or inquiries to career-alumni 
@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 
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dent’s Council of Central Piedmont Com- 
munity College, and the Women’s Inter- 
cultural Exchange. 

Russell Robinson was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and the Order of the Coif at Duke. 
During his final year of law school, he 
served as the editor-in-chief of the Duke Law 
Journal. He has lectured and written about cor- 
porate and securities law, is a member of the 
American Law Institute and a fellow of the 
American Bar Association, and chaired the 
committee on civil justice for the Commis- 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


sion for the Future of Justice and the Cour 
in North Carolina from 1994 to 1998. 
His firm, Robinson, Bradshaw & Hins« 
P.A., has done a large amount of pro bor 
work and was one of the first in the count 
to win the American Bar Association’s p 
bono work award as a firm. Robinson h 
also served on a wide variety of boards ar 
committees. In addition to chairing tl 
board of trustees of The Duke Endowmer 
he currently serves as counsel for the Jol 
Motley Morehead Foundation, chair of tl 





Selections from the University Archives 
T J” ilgo Quad tower now 
| 4 hasabell, but early 


~. 





~ A. photographs show an 
J— “%& empty belfry, indicating 


that the bell was not installed during 
the construction of the West Campus. 
According to the records of the Red 
Friars, amen’s honorary secret society 
that disbanded in 1971, the bell 
belonged to the society. Furman G. 
McLarty ‘27, a member of the Red 
Friars, purchased the bell from an 


antiques dealer in Oxford, England, 
during his time there as a Rhodes 
Scholar in 1929. The bell is thought to 
have been part of a set of bells at 
Cherley Myncherry, the Benedictine 
Priory of Littlemore in Oxfordshire. 
The bell was shipped to Durham, 
but remained in storage until 1950 
when the Friars undertook “to get the 
bell hung in the belfry of Kilgo Court.’ 
According to the Friars’ minutes, the 
bell was “installed atop the tower 


in house J with an electric ringing 
device.” The installation took place 
sometime between October 1 and 
November 5, 1950. Evidently the 
bell has been rung by hand at least 
once since the Friars disbanded, 
and a rope remains attached to its 
clapper, but the electric ringing 
device is long gone. 


—Tom Harki 
Associate University Archivis 


yard of directors of the UNC-Charlotte 
yundation, chair and director of the UNC- 
harlotte Investment Fund, and as a mem- 
sr of the board of visitors of Duke Law 
shool. Robinson has repeatedly been rec- 
mized for his work—most recently, with 
e Council for Advancement and Support 
Education Service Award, the YMCA 
hn R. Mott Award, and the Mecklen- 
irg County (North Carolina) Boy Scouts 
itizen Leadership Award. 

While Russell Robinson deviated from 


rodhead Reaches Out 
) Far-flung Alums 





his summer, on his first international 
trip since coming to Duke, President 
Richard H. Brodhead spent two weeks 
in Asia, visiting alumni and students 
id promoting collaboration with higher- 
ucation leaders from Hong Kong to Tokyo. 
In Taipei, Taiwan, he participated in a 
‘ipei educational forum about the future 
internationalization in higher education 
d visited the Koo Foundation Sun- Yat 
m Cancer Center. The KF-SYSCC has 
s to Duke Medical Center dating back to 
80, when Andrew Huang HLS. ’69, founder 
the center and a Duke professor of medi- 
ie, and R. Wayne Rundles, Huang’s mentor 
ting his residency and, later, a colleague 
Duke, visited Taiwan. 
During a two-day visit to Seoul, South Ko- 
1, Brodhead toured Seoul National Uni- 
rsity, the country’s premier institution of 
sher education and a partner of the Fuqua 
hool of Business, and met with the presi- 
t of the university, Un-Chan Chung. 
fter South Korea, Brodhead visited To- 
for two days before traveling to Beijing, 
ere he met university officials and senior 
iolars in the liberal arts at Tsinghua Uni- 
tsity to discuss partnerships with Duke. 
hile there, he also received an honorary 
ctorate and spoke about the challenges 
iversities must grapple with in the face of 
jor changes in “how we go about re- 
irch and education.” He emphasized the 
ellectual freedom necessary for universi- 
s to develop ideas that “may seem ab- 
actly intellectual in the beginning, but 
th time, they can become the crucial 
iIding blocks for societal advances.” 
hile in Beijing, Brodhead also met with 
oresentatives of Peking University and of 
b State Administration for Foreign Ex- 
its Affairs, which oversees the national in- 
iduction of foreign intellectual resources 





his family’s tradition of attending Carolina 
to go to Princeton and Duke, Sally Rob- 
inson’s uncle, Harry Dalton ’16; her older 
brother, James G. Dalton Sr. ’44, who won 
the Distinguished Alumni Award in 2004; 
and her sister-in-law, Gwin Barnwell Dal- 
ton ’46, all contributed to her desire to at- 
tend Duke. She says she remembers the 
excitement of visiting Gwin’s dorm room, 
in Bassett—the dormitory she would later 
occupy as a freshman. 

The Robinsons spent the summer of 1955, 
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and sending Chinese technical and mana- 
gerial professionals for overseas training. 

Brodhead’s visit provided a variety of op- 
portunities to raise Duke’s profile in Asia. 
Along the way, he met with nine promi- 
nent newspapers, including the South China 
Morning Post in Hong Kong and the Korea 
Herald in Seoul. In addition, he attended an 
education forum sponsored by the Global 
Views Monthly magazine in Taiwan, partici- 
pating in a panel discussion and delivering 
the keynote address. 

Informal gatherings were also an impor- 
tant aspect of the trip. At alumni receptions 


after his penultimate year of law school, 
in New York. Russell Robinson clerked 
there, and Sally Robinson, after difficulty 
finding work, removed her Duke degree and 
Phi Beta Kappa status from her résumé in 
taking 
brokers’ orders. After a summer of watching 


order to get hired as a “stock girl,” 


a lot of baseball games, just one of Russell 
Robinson’s passions, and seeing the occa- 
sional Broadway show, they returned to 
Durham expecting a child. The following 
March, Cammie Rodman Hauptfuhrer ’78 


fee at 


East meets West: 

As part of his Asian 
travels, Brodhead 
joined counterparts in 
Taiwan for a panel on 
internationalization in 
higher education 


in each city, a total of more than 400 at- 
tended, including many current Duke stu- 
dents home for the summer. Duke Club pres- 
idents in each country were instrumental in 
helping to organize Brodhead’s visit. They 
included Danal Blessis B.S.C.E. ’82, Duke 
Club of Hong Kong; Andrew Huang H.S. 
69, Duke Club of Taiwan; Suk-Ho Bang 
LL.M. ’85, J.D. ’87, Duke Club of Korea; and 
Mark Militello 84, Duke Club of Japan. 


Full text of Brodhead’s speech: 


http:/ /dukenews.duke.edu/2006/06/ 
asiatrip.html 
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was born. Two years later Russell M. Rob- 
inson III ’81 arrived, followed by Sally D. 
Robinson ’84 in 1962. Now their grandson, 
Foster B. Hauptfuhrer '08, provides yet an- 
other connection to Duke. 

Russell Robinson says the couple is hon- 
ored to receive the DAA’s 2006 Distin- 
suished Alumni Award. They “chose to 
volunteer in education out of a desire to pay 
back the institutions for the extreme bless- 
ings we’ve had,” he adds. And both remem- 
ber warmly their years at Duke. “Duke has 
always had a special place in Sally’s heart,” 
Russell Robinson says, “because much of 


our courtship took place there.” 


Frosh Adds to Accolades 


ichard Lee Strasburger Jr. says that 
his decision to attend Duke was 





based primarily on the university’s 
A academic reputation, but an addi- 
tional, if minor, factor was that it also satis- 
fied one of his mother’s wishes—it wasn’t 
too far from his hometown of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. He says he was impressed 
by Duke’s strengths in both mathematics 
and music—something he says can be hard 
to find at one school. 

Strasburger, who enrolled at Duke this fall, 
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Strasburger eager 
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is the recipient of this year’s Alumni E1 
dowed Undergraduate Scholarship, esta! 
lished by the Duke Alumni Association 
1979 to recognize the academic, extracu 
ricular, and personal achievements of chi 
dren and grandchildren of Duke alumni wl 
are accepted for undergraduate admission 
Duke. Strasburger’s grandfather was the Re 


erend George H. Ricks 34. 
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It is not just Strasburger’s mother who is 
ad he is staying in the Carolinas. He says 
s love of scuba diving and backpacking, 
ie beach and the mountains, will be well 
rved from a home base in Durham. (Stras- 
irger has been on nearly thirty dives, in- 
uding one in eight-foot swells, where the 
aves rose as high as sixteen feet.) 
In high school, he participated in cross 
untry, “one of the most challenging activ- 
es I have done so far,” he says. “The men- 
| push required to run harder than you 
ould for longer than you can is something 
at I do not come by easily. But when it 
es Come, it is amazing.” 
Many of Strasburger’s accomplishments 
volve his desire to push himself. “Coming 
to and then out of my board of review for 
ile Scout was a very thrilling experi- 
ice,” he says of his experience in the Boy 
‘outs. “I was definitely the youngest scout 
t age thirteen] that board had seen in a 
ng time, and | was very nervous and excit- 
during the whole ordeal.” 
For his final project to earn the rank of 
gle Scout, he made and installed bat 
uses for Hatcher Garden and Woodland 
eserve, a nonprofit oasis in the midst of 
artanburg. He then educated people 
out the benefits of bats, including their 
opensity for eating mosquitoes, and 
ked to dispel negative myths about the 
satures. Last year he was one of the repre- 
Atatives from the southeast region’s Boy 
outs at the national Jamboree, where he 
ught “leave no trace” camping for the 
partment of the Interior. In addition to 
outdoor activities, he sings and plays 
viola. 
trasburger says he’s excited about be- 
ming involved at Duke. “I can’t wait to 
merse myself in college life.” While he is 
ly certain he knows what he wants to do, 
adds, he is open to following his varied 
-erests. “Class is only half of the experi- 
ce. However, I plan on being a pre-med 
ident with hopes of being an oral sur- 
on,” he says. “Plus, I would love to take 
ne classes that involve the Lemur Center 
d basically anything that seems to be 
eresting.” 
The Undergraduate Alumni Endowed 
holarship is a four-year, full-tuition schol- 
‘hip for students with demonstrated fi- 
ncial need. The scholarship also pays for 
summer academic experience of the 
holar’s choice, including the opportunity 
(study abroad. In addition, scholars are 
ited to participate in special education- 
social, and cultural programming on 
opus during their Duke career. 


Brace yourself for sudden career movement. 


Cross Continent Global Executive Weekend Executive 


The Duke MBA develops leaders and accelerates careers in three 
delivery formats that accommodate a full-time work schedule. 


e Recognized worldwide: Ranked No. 4 U.S.News & World Report 
and No. 5 Financial Times, 


e Fuqua’s faculty, ranked in the Top 10 by BusinessWeek, teach 
in all of Duke’s MBA programs 


DEN: 
THE FUQUA 
SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 


Find out more at 
DukeExecutiveMBA.com 
919.660.7804 
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Educational Programs 2007 


1. OTS Tropical Biology Research and Exploration 
Field Camps 
January — August 
imps at Palo Verde, La Selva, and Las Cruces led by the Organization of 
Tropical Studies. Open to all ages and levels of experience 


2. Marine Explorations Programs 

Spring 

Join Duke students for the expedition portion of their course. Destinations 
include Singapore, Hawaii, and Trinidad. All programs led by Duke Marine 
Lab faculty 


3. Education and Arts Events: Duke Reunions 
April 13 - 15 

Be part of a growing reunion tradition. Enjoy academic and arts 
programming during this special weekend 


4. Duke Marine Lab Weekend | May 
Explore the ecology and the behavior of bottlenose dolphins with professors 
Andrew Read and Michael Orbach at the Duke Marine Lab 


5. 28th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 
May 6 - 10 


Whether you are a beginning or an accomplished writer of fiction, creative 
nonfiction, memoir, or poetry, this workshop Is designed to help you move 
forward with of your craft 


6. Duke Youth Programs 


June — August 
These residential and day programs are offered to middle and high school 
students and sponsored by Duke University Continuing Studies 


7. Divinity School Pilgrimage: Uganda and Rwanda 
July 25 - August 8 


Visit important historical, political, and ecclesiastical sites. The pilgrimage will 
be led by Emmanuel Katongole, associate research professor of theology 
and world Christianity, Duke Divinity School 


8. Duke Marine Lab Weekend Il Summer 
Based on past popularity, a second Duke Marine Lab will be offered at 
Beaufort for Duke alumni and friends. The focus will be the sea turtle 


9. Education and Arts Events: Duke Homecoming 
Fall 


Reconnect with fellow alumni during a weekend filled with special 
educational programs and festivities, which will help you rediscover your 
campus again 


10. Marine Exploration Short Courses 
October 6 -14 


Join current Marine Lab undergraduates for a short course. Choices 
include: “Tropical Marine Ecology” with Professor Daniel Rittschof in 
Panama, “Marine Ecology of the Pacific” with Professor Larry Crowder, and 
“Experimental Ocean Ecosystems along the East Coast.” 





Educational Adventures 2007 


Education and travel open doors to new worlds and create connections often hard 
to imagine. Duke Alumni Affairs’ Education and Travel program provides learning 
opportunities and unforgettable travel experiences for Duke alumni and friends. For 
more information on specific programs, please return the form below. 


Travel/Study Programs 2007 
12. Antarctica December 20, 2006 — January 2, 2007 


Visit one of the most remarkable destinations in the world during the austral 
summer Faculty: William Schlesinger, James B. Duke Professor of biogeochemistry 
and dean of the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences 


13. Treasures of New Zealand January 25 - February 7 
Take in the unique blend of colorful Maori mythology and British influence 
spanning two beautiful islands. Faculty Alex Rosenberg, R. Taylor Cole Professor 
of philosophy and professor of biology 


14. Great Civilizations of Peru’ February 3 - 10 

Machu Picchu is one of the most enigmatic ancient sites in the world. A variety 

of experiences await you in the city of Cusco and the Sacred Valley of the Incas 
Faculty: Robert Healy, professor of environmental policy and public policy studies in 
the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences 


15. India: The Essence of Rajasthan February 9 - 23 
Embark on a passage to India and discover the mystical beauty of one of the 
world’s great civilizations. This journey surveys the cultural treasures of Rajasthan, 
including Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, and Ranakpur Faculty: Srinivas Aravamudan, 
professor of English and director of the John Hope Franklin Humanities Institute 


16. Gardens of the Caribbean February 18 - 25 

Escape winter and journey to the Lesser Antilles. Ports of call include fles des 
Saintes, Dominica, Grenada, and Tobago. Faculty: Stuart Pimm, Doris Duke 
Professor of conservation ecology in the Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 


17. The Road to Timbuktu and the Rivers 
of West Africa 


February 23 — March 10 

Almost nowhere else is a place so prominent in history and myth and so isolated 
You'll also journey to Segou, Djenné, the Dogon region, and the inland water 
ways of Senegal and the Gambia. Faculty: Richard J. Powell, John Spencer Bassett 
Professor of art and art history 


18. Classic Safari to Kenya March 2 - 13 

Discover the ancient rhythm, the colors, sights, and sounds of life in Africa, and 
experience the magic of safari in Kenya’s most famous game reserve, the Maasai 
Mara Faculty Frederick Nijhout, professor of biology 


19. Chile and Argentina March 8 - 20 

For the traveler eager to explore South America, this remarkable tour links two 
of the continent's most culturally and geographically diverse countries. Faculty 
Deborah L. Jakubs, Rita DiGiallonardo Holloway University Librarian, vice provost 
for library affairs, and adjunct assistant professor of history 


20. Easter in Greece April 2 - 13 

In spring of 2007, the Greek Isles will come alive in honor of the Easter holidays, 
when the dates for western Christian and Greek Orthodox Easter coincide. This 

trip combines the essence of both observances with historic treasures and scenic 
splendors. Faculty: Caroline A. Bruzelius, Anne M. Cogan Professor of art history 


21. Alumni College: The French Riviera April 26 - May 7 
Avignon, Aix-en-Provence, Grasse, Cannes, and Monaco are among the sites you'll 
visit in springtime around the French Riviera 





22. China Connoisseur May 15 - 31 

Discover the ancient history of China and Tibet as you explore the cultural and 
historical treasures of this region. See the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and 
other incredible sites before traveling to Lhasa, Tibet, holy land for Tibetan 
Buddhists and home to the Dalai Lama. The journey ends in Shanghai. Faculty 
Gary Gereffi, professor of sociology and director, Center on Globalization, 
Governance, and Competitiveness 


23. London Theater Week May 17 - 24 

This special program offers participants a chance to see at least six plays picked 
specially for Duke alumni and friends. Faculty: John Clum, chair and professor of 
theater studies and professor of English 


24. Alumni College: Italy’s Magnificent Lake District 
May 22 - 30 

Enjoy the alpine allure of Italy’s wondrous Lake District in Piedmont and 
Lombardy. Visit cultural Milan and Bellagio, on the shores of the beautiful Lake 
Como 


25. Wildlife Safari to Madagascar June 7 - 22 

A blend of French traditionalisrn and enchanting Madagasy hospitality awaits you 
as you explore this diverse land. A special excursion to Parc lvoloina allows you to 
witness the efforts of the Duke University Primate Rehabilitation Center Faculty 
Charlie Welch, research scientist at the Duke Lemur Center 


26. Great Journey through Europe June 23 - July 3 

The cultural and scenic treasures of the heart of Europe await you on this special 
cruise-and-rail itinerary from the North Sea to the Swiss Alps, featuring travel in 

four countries. Faculty Gerald L_ Wilson, senior associate dean of Trinity College 
and adjunct professor of history 


27. Multi-Sport Adventure in Idaho June 24 - July 1 
Combine the thrill and excitement of outdoor activities, the scenery of Idaho's 
wilderness, and the creature comforts of a charming guest lodge as you 

raft whitewater, ride horses, hike, mountain bike, or play golf 


28. Alaska’s Outer Islands and Russia June 25 - July 9 
Discover the beauty and magnificent wildlife of this area on an expeditionary 
Voyage from Kamchatka to Nome. Faculty: Orrin Pilkey, James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of geology and director of the Program for the Study of Developed 
Shorelines in the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences 


29. Baja: Where the Desert Meets the Sea July 7-14 
This exclusive journey is designed with no set itinerary, adding a sense of adven- 
ture to each day. Watch for whales, follow dolphins, and explore islands in the 
Sea of Cortez. Faculty: Richard Barber, professor of biology, Harvey W. Smith 
Professor of oceanography, and chair of the Coastal System Science and Policy 
Division in the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences 


30. Cruise the Passage of Peter the Great July 8 - 20 
Ornate domes and winding waterways highlight this historic passage between St 
Petersburg and Moscow. Along the way you'll visit Kizhi Island, Goritsy, Yaroslavl, 
and Uglich with its ancient wooden architecture. Travel the timeless bridge 
between Europe and Asia 


Visit us on the Web at: www.dukepassport.com 


MORE INFORMATION 





31. Exploring Iceland July 21 - 31 

This is a land of massive glaciers, rumbling volcanoes, spouting hot springs, and 
powerful waterfalls that you will see firsthand traveling the breadth of the country 
while relaxing in excellent lodgings. Faculty: James Siedow, professor of biology 
and vice provost for research 


32. Galapagos Family Program August 17 - 26 

These islands, located 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, provide a natural 
habitat for some of the world’s most unusual animals. There will be special 
children’s programming. Faculty: Robert Jackson, professor of biology and 
environmental sciences in the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences, faculty director for the Center on Global Change 


33. The Oxford Experience September 2 - 15 

A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of 
learning and community. In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English country- 
side, and visit fascinating landmarks 


34. The Blue Voyage: 
Legendary Turkey and the Turquoise Coast 


September 16 — October 1 

Begin in Istanbul, travel south to Gallipoli, and ferry across the Dardanelles to 
Troy, then on to Ephesus. Spend fives days cruising the blue waters of the 
Turquoise Coast in your privately chartered gullet Faculty: Peter Burian, chair of 
classical studies, professor of classical and comparative literatures, and professor 
of theater studies 


35. Alumni College: The Legendary Rhine River 


September 26 — October 4 

Cruise the magnificent Rhine River aboard the MS Heinrich Heine. Among your 
ports of call will be Breisach, Freiburg, Heidelberg, and Bonn, Germany, and 
Strasbourg, France. This cruise will be laden with history. Faculty: Bryan Gilliam, 
Frances Hill Fox Professor in Humanities in the music department 


36. China and the Silk Road October 16 - November 2 

Your educational adventure starts in Beijing. You'll fly to Urum@u and tour Tianchi 
Lake and then on to Kashgar and Xian to see the terra cotta warriors. The trip 
concludes in Shanghai, with an optional extension available to the Huang 
Mountains. Faculty: Kimerly Rorschach, professor of art history and the Mary 
DBT. and James H. Semans Director of the Nasher Museum of Art 


37. Egypt, Gift of the Nile November 2 - 11 

See the Pyramids and the Sphinx, the tombs at Sakkara, and the historical sites 
around Cairo. In Upper Egypt, you'll visit the Valley of the Kings, the Tombs of the 
Nobles, and the Temple of Karnak. Faculty: Kent Rigsby, professor of history and 
professor of epigraphy and ancient history in the department of classical studies 


38. Tanzania Family Program 


December 21, 2007 — January 2, 2008 

One third of remarkably beautiful Tanzania is protected as parks, wildlife refuges, 
and World Heritage sites — more than any other place on Earth. Designed by 
families, this programm builds in a host of activities to make sure you and your 
children are learning and having a great time 


PLEASE PRINT 
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we receive and the long lead time required for 
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announcements. We do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


Kenneth S. Shepard °44, M.D. ’47 is working full 
time and seeing new patients. Still on the faculty at 
University of California at Davis medical school, he 
wonders how many of his fellow classmates continue 


active practice 


A. Purnell Bailey B.D. ’48 is the author of a 
syndicated daily column “Our Daily Bread,” which 


has run continuously since 1945 


Robert M. Price Jr. °52 has received the Ellis 
Island Medal of Honor presented by the National 


“A Charitable Annuity: 
The Gift.That Pays 


. 


Ethnic Coalition of Organizations. He was formerly 
CEO of Minneapolis-based Control Data Corp 


50s 


Robert L. Thompson A.M. '58, L.Ed. '68 has 

bee n honored with the creation of an ¢ ndowed schol 
arship in his name at the University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey from the alumni of 1981-1991 
He was the first dean of student services at the school 


of osteopathic medicine, serving from 1977 to 199] 


Edward M. Copeland III 59 has been named 

president-elect of the American College of Surgeons. 
His term began in October 2005. He is a distinguished 
professor at the University of Florida College of Med 


icine and an international authority on breast cancer. 


Richard J. Wood '59 joined the Japan Society, 
America’s leading resource on Japan, as interim presi- 
dent in May 2006. He has over 40 years’ experience 


as a scholar of Japanese culture 


60s 


John H. O’Brion Jr. '61 was voted top mediator 
in Virginia in a poll conducted among that state’s 
lawyers by Virginia Business Magazine for its 2005 list 
of legal elite. He is a founding member of The 
McCammon Group and lives in Richmond. 


John A. Parrish ’61 has joined the board of direc- 
tors for the National Space Biomedical Research 
Institute, a nonprofit granting agency funded by 
NASA, which is responsible for mediating the risks 


to astronaut health and safety on long missions. 


Baxter Davis ’63 has been selected by his peers to 
among Georgia Trend's legal elite for 2005. He is a 

founder and shareholder in Davis, Matthews & Quig 
in Atlanta, specializing in family law and civil practic 


Jesse W. Hofacket '63 has retired from the 
Lincoln County Medical Center in Ruidoso, N.M., 
after practicing as a physical therapist for 41 years. 
He and his wife, Liz, have established an Internet 


company in Nogal, N.M. 


Mary Jane Johnson Preston ’64 retired in Ju 
of 2005 after teaching elementary school for 25 yea 
In December, she traveled to Cape Town, South Afri 
on a mission trip with Extreme Response. The grou 
of 19 provided Christmas parties for township chil- 
dren, the homeless, and HIV-positive support grou 


Betsy Alden ’64 is the inaugural recipient of the 
North Carolina Compact Robert L. Sigmon Servie 
Learning Award. She is the coordinator for service 
learning at Duke’s Kenan Institute for Ethics. 


Sarah Ramsey ’65 was named board of advisers 
professor at Syracuse College of Law. She currently 
serves as director of the Family Law and Social Pol 
Center and teaches family law, children and the lay 
and professional responsibility. 


William A. Van Nortwick Jr. ’67, a judge on 
Florida’s Ist District Court of Appeal, received the 
2005 Distinguished Judicial Service Award from th 
Florida Supreme Court for outstanding and sustain 
service to the public, especially as it relates to supp 
of pro bono legal services. He and his wife, Maria 
Henderson, live in Tallahassee. 


: 
In exchange for a gift of $10,000 or more, : 
Duke can offer you (or you and another name( 
beneficiary) a fixed annual income for life. 


Your ages, your financial needs, and current 


interest rates determine the annuity rate Duke 
can offer. Some sample rates: 
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Ae) 6.5% 
310) 8.0% 
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with you or your advisers 
about planned giving 
opportunities at Duke. Fax 
For further information, 
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Annuity rates are 
subject to change 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


Annuity 
5.8% 
6.3% 


Duke University 
Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive 

Box 90606 

Durham, NC 27708-0606 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
(919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edi 


eggy Plant Calestro ’68 has been appointed 
ice president of the Ohio Children’s Foundation, a 
olumbus-based grant-making charity that funds 
rograms and organizations working to enhance the 
ves of children and their families throughout Ohio. 


obert J. Marshak ’68 has been appointed schol- 
-in-residence of the American University/National 
raining Laboratory program, the nationally promi- 
ent program for the education of organization devel- 
yment practitioners and organizational leaders. 


lorman McBrayer Davis Jr. M.H.A. ’69 has 
“en appointed nursing-home administrator at a 100- 
od skilled-nursing facility operated by Allgood 

ealth Care in Augusta, Ga. He and his wife, Yong, 
ill be moving from Charlotte. 


Anthony Manger Jr. ’69 of the Somerville, 

J., law firm Norris McLaughlin & Marcus has been 
lected for inclusion in the health-care law section 
‘The Best Lawyers in America 2006. He heads the 
orris McLaughlin health-care group and has han- 
ed some of the largest and most significant health- 
re mergers and acquisitions in New Jersey. 


0s 


ictor A. Cavanaugh ’70 was inducted as a fellow 
to the college of labor and employment lawyers at 
e ABA annual meeting in Chicago. He is a partner 
Elarbee, Thompson, Sapp & Wilson in Atlanta. 


obert E. Burgin 72 has been named associate 
an of N.C. Central University’s School of Library 
id Information Sciences. He is currently president 
the North Carolina Library Association. 


ohn F. Henry Jr. 72 has joined the law firm of 
iller & Martin as a member. He concentrates his 
actice on securities, mergers, acquisitions, and 
isiness transactions. 

























ter Edwin Broadbent Jr. 73 has been elected 
airman of the business-law section of the Virginia 
ate Bar. Broadbent practices business, intellectual 
perty, and communications law as a partner with 
ristian & Barton in Richmond. 


Iph M. Della Ratta Jr. 73 has formed a new 
estment bank, Western Reserve Partners, in 
eveland. He and his wife, Rosalie, and their two 
ildren reside in Gates Mills, Ohio. 


nne Wendy Snierson 773 was named to the 
ect voting panel for induction into the national 
roughbred-racing hall of fame in Saratoga 

rings, N.Y. She is the director of communications 
marketing at Rockingham Park and a freelance 
rts journalist. She lives in Salem, N.H. 


mes Marx Iseman Jr. ’74 has joined the law 
of Bell, Davis & Pitt as a practicing attorney in 
firm’s Winston-Salem office. His practice con- 
trates in corporate law, commercial law, tax law, 
bate, wills, trusts, and estates. 


ns Georg Schabel Ph.D. ’74 has a forthcom- 
publication, Forest Entomology in East Africa: 

est Insects of Tanzania, published by Springer 
entific Publishers. He is professor of forestry and 
ctor of international resource management at the 
lege of natural resources, University of Wisconsin 
tevens Point. 


mes Edward Surratt Ed.D. ’74 recently retired 
uperintendent of the Klein independent school 
tict in Houston. He served for 40 years in public 
cation. For 30 years, as a superintendent, he led 
ool districts, including Burlington, Wake County, 
tona Beach, Fla., and Plano, Texas. He and his 

e, Liz, live in Port Orange, Fla., and Austin, Texas. 


Megan Morr 
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Willard William Hall ’73, crafting lamps of wood 


illy Hall is an artist, musi- 
cian, and windsurfer. He 
has worked as an analyti- 
cal chemist, carpenter, 
logger, migrant worker, and enzymol- 
ogist. Through all his career changes, 
however, one passion has remained 
constant: a fascination with wood. 

“When | was a kid | was always 
nailing together something,’ he says. 
“| would make these crude wooden 
boats to float in our pool.” 

Today, Hall has gone from crude 
wooden boats to one-of-a-kind 
wooden lamps that sell for $300 to 
$5,000. Both the lamp bases and 
shades are handmade—the bases, 
using traditional techniques; the 
shades with a method Hall perfected 
after years of trial and error. 

Each shade is made from a single 
piece of wood, which he meticulously 
shaves ever thinner until it’s only 
about a millimeter thick. When the 
lamp is turned on, the shade glows 
reddish orange, and knots and other 
textures jump to life, giving the 
impression of a pulsing lava flow or 
swirling gases on Jupiter. Hall calls his 
lamps “glowing wood sculptures.” 

After graduating from Duke with a 
degree in chemistry, Hall worked as a 
chemist in Research Triangle Park for 
several years. He saved up enough 
money and set off on a two-year, 


cross-country adventure in his van. At 
a campground out west, he met a 
man who taught him how to make 
beautiful little wooden boxes. 

When the money ran out, Hall 
returned to Durham and gota job as 
an enzymologist at Burroughs 
Wellcome. In his spare time, he made 
jewelry boxes out of cedar. He was so 
successful at selling his boxes that he 
eventually left his day job to concen- 
trate on woodworking. 

One day, while correcting a mis- 
take, he sliced off a potato-chip-thin 
piece of wood. As it fell, he noticed 
light coming through it. “I held it up 
to this spotlight. It was glowing this 
beautiful red. | thought, ‘Wouldn't 
it be cool to make a lampshade out 
of wood?” 

Years passed before Hall acted on 
the idea. “I could never wrap my mind 
around how to do it.’ Finally, a mid- 
dle-of-the-night epiphany inspired 
him to try turning a piece of wood on 
a lathe until it was thin enough to see 
light through. The result? “Disaster. It 
shrank. Warped. Fell apart. Absolutely 
refused to get thin enough.” 

But he didn’t give up. He began 
studying with master wood turners. 
At the time, he was living in Charlotte, 
and Hurricane Hugo, which hit the city 
in 1989, supplied him with plenty of 
wood to practice on. When he ran out 


of red oak, he started in on pine. 

“The first time | used pine it was 
ten times better than anything else I'd 
done because it’s more translucent,’ 
he says. After two years, he succeeded 
in making the kind of lampshade he'd 
been dreaming of for years. Today he 
can make a lampshade out of any 
type of wood. 

First he creates a rough-turned 
bowl and dries it in a kiln. Then he 
puts the bowl on a lathe and perfects 
and polishes the outside. Finally, he 
turns off the overhead lights in his 
studio, shines a spotlight on the out- 
side of the shade, and begins shaving 
off the inside. “Gradually it starts to 
glow,’he says. 

“One of the hardest things to do is 
make sure your wall is very uniform, 
because, if it’s not, you'll see black 
lines where it’s thicker. It’s a matter of 
mastering these Tai Chi-like move- 
ments with really powerful tools.” 

After fifteen years of making 
lamps, Hall says he can’t imagine ever 
tiring of it. “There's an infinite number 
of possibilities for creating new 
shapes and new effects,” he says. “You 
could spend your entire lifetime and 
not discover them all.” 

—WMary-Russell Roberson 


Roberson is a freelance writer living 
in Durham. 
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Higher Ground 


Ethics and Leadership in the Modern University 
NANNERL O. KEOHANE 


Higher Ground is a collection of essays by Nannerl O. Keohane, former 
President of Wellesley College and Duke University, and one of the 


most respected leaders in higher education. 


The speeches and essays presented here, written over a twenty-year 
period, reflect on the challenges facing modern universities, includ- 
ing rising costs, the temptations of “corporatization, consumerist 

students, nomadic faculty members, and a bewildering wave of new 


technologies, as well as the role and future of higher education. 


“In addition to being one of the most successful university presidents 
of the 1990s and early 2000s, Nannerl O. Keohane was one of the 
most thoughtful, and it’s excellent to have her thoughts preserved 

in this book.”—Richard H. Brodhead, President, Duke University 


296 pages, hardcover $24.95 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


toll-free 1-888-651-0122 


available at fine bookstores and online retailers 


www.dukeupress.edu 
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Clarence J. Gideon Jr. '75 has been included 
in The Best Lawyers in America 2006 for his work in 
the field of litigation. He has made Best Lawyers’ 
consecutively for the past 11 years. He practices law 
in Nashville, Tenn., as a partner of Gideon & Wise. 
man and has just completed his LOth year as an adjun 
professor of law at Vanderbilt University. He and hi 
wife, Cecile, and their four children live in Nashvil 


Mary Jane Petrowski '75 has won the Associatic 
of College and Research Libraries (ACRL) instructic 
section’s Miriam Dudley Instruction Librarian Awat 
She is currently associate director of the ACRL. 


Richard S. Glaser Jr. '76 has joined, as partner, 
Parker Poe Adams & Bernstein, where he will help 
build the firm’s new practice in white-collar crimins 
defense and internal investigations. He previously 

worked as first assistant and executive assistant U.S 
Attorney for the Western District of North Carolin 


Rhys T. Wilson '76 has joined Nelson Mullins Ril 
& Scarborough as partner in Atlanta. He practices 
the areas of corporate, health care, mergers and 

acquisitions, securities, taxation, and technology la 


Douglas W. Fredericks B.S.E. ’77 has been pri 
moted to senior vice president of Camp Dresser & 
McKee (CDM). He is an environmental engineer i 
CDM'’s Newport News, Va., office. 


Addie Wright Nickerson ’78 is the new chief 
human-resource officer for Kids Hope United, a pri 
vate, human-service organization serving children 
and families nationwide. 


Mark High J.D. ’79 has recently had two articles 

published in Business Law Today. He has practiced 

corporate and finance law with Dickinson Wright i 
Detroit for 21 years. He and his wife, Janette, have 
three children. 


Dixie Walker Anderson Mabe "79 has joined 
OnSport, a sports and entertainment management 
and development firm. She will handle marketing 
and communications for the firm and special projeg 
for the executive leadership team. 


80s 


David Todd Buckingham ’80 has joined Park: 
Poe Adams & Bernstein as partner in Raleigh. His 
experience is in securitized transactions and leasin; 
issues concerning real-estate developers and owner 




















of commercial buildings. 


Phillip Werner Kuhn ’80 was appointed direct: 
marketing stents for Boston Scientific’s peripheral 
division. He and his wife, Cathy, and their two chi 
dren live in Hopkinton, Mass. 


David Alan Ladden’80 has been named the 
director of cardiothoracic and vascular surgical ser} 
ices at the Cardiovascular Institute of Mississippi 1 


McComb, Miss. 


Paula Marcellus Lutz Ph.D. ’81 was named 
recipient of a 2005 Order of the Pearl Award from 
Kappa Delta sorority for outstanding contribution 
society at the national, state, or local level. She is 
dean of the college of arts and sciences at the 
University of Missouri at Rolla. 


David Leonard Downie ’83 has co-authored Gk 
Environmental Politics, published by Westview Pres 


Carl A. Anderson ’84 published his second bo 
for teachers, Assessing Writers, explaining how to ass 
writers in elementary and secondary-school writin} 
workshops. He and his wife, Robin Stacy Epst 
85, and their two children live in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Jeffrey Drew Butt J.D. ’84 was awarded the 


nited Way of Tampa Bay’s Golden Achievement 
ward. He is the chairman of the Crisis Center of 
impa Bay board and lives in Tampa, Fla. 


hristopher Arelt ’85, M.B.A. ’87 has co-authored 
1e Offbeat Angler, published by Flat Hammock Press. 


ichael Brian Kirwan ’85 has joined the law firm 
ley & Lardner. He will be a member of the business 
y department and the transactional and securities 
actice group. 


ffrey Sylvan Spear B.S.E. ’85 retired as a lieu- 
nant colonel in the Air Force. He has flown six types 
aircraft, accumulating more than 3,700 flight hours, 
ile stationed at seven different bases throughout 

e U.S., the Pacific, and Asia. He and his wife, 

oko, and their three children will be relocating 

ym Hawaii to Raleigh, where he has accepted a posi- 
mn with FedEx. 


s»bastian O’Kelly ’86 has co-authored The Offbeat 
gler, published by Flat Hammock Press. 


nathan R. Wall ’86 has joined the law firm of 
bertson Medlin & Troutman in Greensboro. He 
ll continue his civil litigation practice, including 
yployment law, personal injury, commercial law, 
d malpractice. 


ark Anthony Augusti '87 has been promoted 
president of orthopedic trauma and clinical thera- 
*s at Smith and Nephew, a developer and marketer 
advanced medical devices that help health-care 
fessionals treat patients more effectively. He 

ned the company in 2003 as vice president of glob- 
marketing for the trauma division. 


ichael H. Lappin ’87 has been named a Wisconsin 
per Lawyer by Law & Politics. 


ine Boddie Dimmette Bell ’88 has been 
med public-relations manager for The Newshour 
h Jim Lehrer and MacNeil/Lehrer Production. She 
es in Vienna, Va., with her husband, Bob, and 

sir three children. 


uart Carlen Gauffreau ’88 has been elected 
rtner with Nexsen Pruet Adams Kleemeier. He 
cializes in business litigation with an emphasis on 
mplex contract disputes and continues to serve as a 
le advocate general in the Army Reserve. He and 
wife, Michelle, live in Greensboro and have a 
aghter, Julia, adopted from China in May 2005. 


slie Starr Thomas ’88 has recently moved to 
uth Africa with her husband, Jerry, and children, 
ed and Amelia. Jerry accepted a position as parts 
d accessories warehouse manager with General 
tors South Africa. 


2THS: Twins, second and third children to Debra 
yhn’80 and Paul M. Kulp on Jan. 5, 2006. Named 
idrew Frederic and Jessica Ida...Son to David 

an Ladden ’80 and Shelly Ladden on Aug. 28, 
)5. Named Jonathan Levi...Son to Stuart Jeffrey 
vin ’83 and Sondra Panico on March 8, 2006. 
med Adam Matthew Levin...Second child and 
ito Carl A. Anderson ’84 and Robin Stacy 
jstein ’85 on Sept. 7, 2004. Named Haskell Roan 
stein Anderson...Second child and first daughter 
Gordon Thomas Achtermann ’86 and Joan 
Idfarb on Nov. 3, 2004. Named Tess Eleanor... 
arth child and first daughter to James Derrick 
Jattlebaum 86 and Lisa Jones Quattlebaum on 
itch 1, 2006. Named Grace Shealy...Second child 
i daughter to Walter John Dex Jr. ’88 and Yenii 
xon Aug. 29, 2005. Named Lauren Hsing-En... 
yond child and son to Debra Schnee Rosenthal 
jand David Rosenthal on May 6, 2005. Named 
‘try Samuel...Second child and daughter to 
therine Peters Svoboda ’89 and Donald 
bboda on Aug. 25, 2005. Named Laura Virginia. 





Kirk McKoy/Los Angeles Times 
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Siobhan Darrow ’81, resolving conflict 


iobhan Darrow is no stranger 
to strife. That's what war 
reporters do—seek out 
conflict and share their 
findings with a global audience that 
can't get enough. As one of CNN's few 
female war correspondents in the 1990s, 
Darrow reported from the trenches of 
conflict in Moscow, Chechnya, the 
Balkans, Albania, Israel, and Northern 
lreland, the land from which her own 
mother immigrated to the U.S. 

“There was some part of me that 
thought this was really important 
work—to shine the light on dark 
places and tell stories that weren't 
getting told,’ says Darrow. “In the 
news media, we have a special ten- 
dency to paint things in black and 
white, tell stories with good guys and 
bad guys. | didn’t see the world that 
way. | always felt it was important to 
tell the unpopular side.’ 

At Duke, for example, Darrow was 
drawn to Slavic studies at the height 
of the Cold War and, in 1980, visited 
the Soviet Union, where she became a 
“Cold War bride” to her first husband, 
a young photographer looking for a 
way out of the dysfunctional Commu- 
nist bloc. 

Growing up, Darrow saw at first 
hand that wars need not take place 
exclusively on battlefields between 


soldiers, but could just as easily take 
place in kitchens within families riven 
by culture and religion. Most of her 
Jewish-American father’s family was 
50 displeased by his marriage to an 
lrish-Protestant wife that they refused 
to meet Siobhan, her mother, or her 
sisters. 

In retrospect, Darrow believes it 
was this upbringing that left her com- 
fortable amidst the chaos of warfare, 
a discovery she made only when writ- 
ing a memoir of her reporting years, 
Flirting with Danger: Confessions of a 
Reluctant War Reporter (Anchor Books, 
2002).“I was out there busy telling 
other people's stories, but | didn’t real- 
ly know my own and, on some level, 
didn’t understand what was motivat- 
ing me,’ she says. “When | decided to 
stop and take a more internal journey, 
| found during the writing process that 
the blueprint for the life | was leading 
came from my childhood, from grow- 
ing up ina war zone of my own.’ 

These days, Darrow finds herself in 
Los Angeles, having just graduated 
from a master’s program in psychol- 
ogy at Antioch University and living 
with her current husband, a former 
New York Times China correspondent 
who first saw Darrow through her 
CNN broadcasts and courted her via 
e-mail before they ever met. 


Now counseling students in a Santa 
Monica high school, Darrow still has- 
n't escaped war zones. Recently, she 
was trying to help her students cope 
with the death of a sixteen-year-old 
honor student killed by gang violence. 
“| have seen over and over how tenu- 
ous life is and how this kind of violence 
affects everybody and tears apart the 
fabric of a community,’ says Darrow. “| 
feel well-equipped to handle the pain.’ 

Where once she reported on con- 
flicts among armies, Darrow now 
works at the micro level to understand 
where conflict comes from in an indi- 
vidual and to study how it festers and 
grows in families, neighborhoods, and 
then between nations. 

Looking ahead, Darrow says she 
sees a life dedicated to conflict resolu- 
tion. In the short term, this may mean 
helping a couple on the verge of 
divorce learn not to demonize each 
other, to see that the other side has a 
history and a rationale for acting a 
certain way. Longer term, she would 
like to try to apply her skills on a more 
global level, no longer reporting on 
war, but trying to prevent it. 

—Aaron Dalton 
Dalton is a freelance writer who con- 
tributes to The Los Angeles Times, 
Popular Mechanics, Dwell, and other 
publications. 
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MANAGING FOUNDATION AND ENDOWMENT ASSETS 








in a Changing Environment 


At Franklin Street Partners, you will find a 
private asset management firm dedicated to 
the objectives of our clients. A firm led by 
senior managers hand-picked from major 
national firms to create one of the most 


outstanding teams in the country. You will 


a, individuals working by your side every step 


b | how our approach to asset management and 


: important to have experienced, trusted 


of the way. Contact us today and find out 


also find a firm with a unique culture of service 


and performance created by our directors. 


In today’s evolving financial landscape, it’s 





client service could benefit your foundation 


or endowment. 


BavO A. R “BD OSE DI RE 


Robert C. Eubanks, Jr. 
Former President | McMillion Eubanks Capital 


Paul J. Rizzo 
Former Vice Chairman | IBM Corporation 


John C. O'Hara, Jr. 


Former Managing Director | Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Richard V. Fulp 
Former Executive Vice President | Bank of America 






Thomas W. Hudson, Jr. 
Formerly with Kohlberg Kravis Roberts & Co. 


William O. McCoy 
Former Vice Chairman | BellSouth Corporation 


William M. Moore, Jr. 
Former CEO | Trident Financial Corporation 


Patricia R. Morton 
Former Managing Director | Deutsche Bank 
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FRANKLIN 
STREET 
PARTNERS 


Go O- "ks 


Sherwood H. Smith 
Chairman Emeritus | Carolina Power and Light 
(now Progress Energy) 


M. Rex Teaney Il 
Former Group Executive | Wachovia 


William B. Thompson 
Former President | Peacock-Thompson 
Investment Management 


H. Michael Weaver 
Chairman | Weaver Investment Company 


_ Franklin Street Partners, Chapel Hill, NC « Toll free (877) 489-2600 * FranklinStreetPartners.com 
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‘aig M. Dorrans B.S.E. 90 has been promoted to 
e rank of commander in the Navy. He resides in 
xington Park, Md., with his wife, Elaine Rene 
ownell Dorrans; daughter, Audrey Nicole; and son, 
atthew Ryan. 





jward Andrew Deibert 91 was named a partner 
the law firm Howard Rice Nemerovski Canady Falk 
Rabkin in San Francisco. His practice focuses on 
gers and acquisitions and corporate finance matters 
‘financial institutions and high-tech companies. 
- and his partner, Jason Katz, live in San Francisco. 


ic Bruce Kirsten ’91 has been appointed direc- 
of college basketball at ESPN. He and his wife, 
acy Cody Kirsten ’91, and their two sons live 
Burlington, Conn. 


jul Allen Lewis Ph.D. ’91 has received tenure and 
sn promoted to associate professor in the Roberts 
partment of Christianity at Mercer University in 
icon, Ga. 


sa Marie Papp 91 has changed careers, becom- 

ya teacher after a 10-year career as a lawyer. She 

ll begin in September as a special-education teacher 
h the Washington Township Public School District 
her hometown of Robbinsville, N.J., where she 

es with her husband, Thomas Stuart Wall, and 

ir three children. 


Courtesy of The Gofl Channel 


vid Ruben Esquivel ’92, |.D. 97 has joined 

> board of directors at the Tennessee Justice 

nter, a nonprofit public-interest law and advocacy 
n serving the poor. He is a member of the litiga- 

n department at Bass, Berry & Sims. 


irk David Scheinblum J.D. ’92 has been 
med partner with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, 
ntor & Reed. His primary areas of practice 

lude representing growth companies’ interests 
business formation and raising capital, and major 
ernational corporations’ interests in acquisitions, 
uctured finance, entertainment, and technology 
nsactions. 




















gela Frith Antrim 93 is home schooling her 
Idren after working as a teacher for eight years. 
also writes educational materials on a freelance 
is. She and her husband, Patrick, and their two 
Idren live in Thomasville, N.C. 


ke M. Babcock 93, a money manager for 
brook Capital, lives in Sag Harbor, N.Y., with his 
e, Allison, and their two daughters. 


sica Lorraine Gardo 793 has joined Charter 
e Realty G Marketing as a licensed realtor and 
S executive. 


berly Pittman 93 was named corporate and 
tities counsel for CBS Corp. in New York, where 
lives. 


an Christopher Walsh 93 has joined Bryan 
e in St. Louis as partner. He has experience in 
kruptcy, restructuring, and commercial litigation. 


njamin Edward Rusiloski Ph.D. 94 has been 
oted to full professor at Delaware Valley 

Jlege, where he has been a faculty member since 
14. He serves as chair of the chemistry and bio- 
}mistry department and of the mathematics and 
sics department. 


il Alan Steiner ’94 has been named partner 
i) Dechert and practices in the litigation group 
Whe New York office. He focuses on white-collar 
nse, SEC and other regulatory investigations, 
i} Securities litigation. 


othy Colin Call M.B.A. 95 joined the 
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Par for the course: Sparks and 
co-host Cellini, right, discs the 
sand traps and setbacks faced 
‘by Big Break contestants 








Stephanie Sparks ’96, TV golf host 


tephanie Sparks has golfed 

professionally, helped pro- 

duce television shows, 

hosted two series on cable, 
and has even “worked with God.” Her 
career has evolved far differently than 
she envisioned as a sociology major 
and member of the Duke women’s 
golf team, so she is just taking things 
as they come. “| feel very fortunate to 
be where | am,’ she says. 

An All-American golfer at Duke and 
the winner of several amateur cham- 
pionships, Sparks turned pro after 
graduating. But two surgeries for 
chronic back pain ended her career 
after only a couple of seasons on the 
Futures Tour and one on the LPGA 
Tour. Playing golf was all she had ever 
wanted to do since her childhood in 
West Virginia, she says, and giving up 
her dream was devastating. “| was 
forced out of it. It wasn’t a decision 
where | was just going to try some- 
thing else for a change. | really had no 
other choice because my health 
wouldn't allow me to compete.’ 

After a year adjusting to life as an 
ex-athlete, she landed a job as a pro- 
duction assistant at The Golf Channel 
in 2002 and began learning the tele- 
vision business on the fly. After just a 
year behind the camera, she was asked 
to audition for on-air work, to bolster 
the channel's female presence. Her 


knowledge of the game and a hard- 
charging personality forged by tour- 
nament competition outweighed her 
inexperience and won over producers. 

Sparks hosts Golf With Style!, which 
showcases golf resorts worldwide and 
other leisure activities located nearby, 
and serves as Vince Cellini’s co-host on 
Big Break, the channel's Survivor-like 
golf reality show, which pits up-and- 
coming pro golfers against veterans 
who never made top-tier tours in a 
series of golf-related skill events. The 
winner earns a slot in some pro tour- 
naments. 

“No one has to eat any bugs on our 
show,’ Sparks says with a laugh. Her 
own brief pro career makes working 
on Big Break especially poignant. “It’s 
really a grind trying to make it as a 
professional golfer,’ she says. “Many 
times, you're just looking for that one 
shot, and it’s difficult when it doesn’t 
come or doesn’t work out.” 

Sparks’ golf knowledge “is ex- 
tremely insightful,” says Cellini. “She's 
hilarious, and she has a warmth that 
comes through in the broadcast, which 
viewers can really relate to.” 

Her shot at broadcasting may have 
come with a bit of “divine” interven- 
tion. While still working in production 
at The Golf Channel, she was asked to 
evaluate the golf swings of actresses 
auditioning for parts in Stroke of Genius, 


a film about golf legend Bobby Jones. 
Casting directors then selected her for 
the role of Alexa Stirling, a women’s 
amateur champion in the early 1900s, 
opposite actor Jim Caviezel as Jones. 
Working with Caviezel, who had just 
wrapped up his portrayal of Jesus in 
The Passion of the Christ, was a little 
daunting for the first-time actress. “I 
thought, ‘I’m working with God!’ 

“But he was very supportive,’ 
Sparks says, adding that the experi- 
ence likely prompted Golf Channel 
producers to audition her. 

Television remains a learning expe- 
rience for her—like a junior golfer 
playing against pros, she says. And, 
although she’s improving with prac- 
tice, “I still feel more comfortable 
putting in front of hundreds of people 
than | do standing in front of a cam- 
era,’ she says. 

Still, the possibility of one day 
announcing tournaments she used to 
dream of playing intrigues her, espe- 
cially with the recent growth in wom- 
en's professional golf. Rising young 
players are “raising the competition 
level and the popularity to new lev- 
els,’she says. “| see nothing but good 
things ahead for women’s golf” 

—Matthew Burns 


Burns is a freelance writer based 
in Raleigh. 
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THE LAND IS TIMELESS. 
THE CHANCE TO OWN IT IS NOT. 


Wooded and Golf Course Lots Private & Natural Surroundings 
Mitchell River & Mountain Views Restricted Neighborhood 


GRAND OPENING September 16th at 10 am 


Agents on site August 26, 27 and September 2, 3, 9,10 from 2-5 pm 
704-809-2500 or 1-877-866-7626 Email: lotandiand@c2lhecht.com 





e Gracious apartment 
and cottage living 


Cm esaleniuatere mort] (abtel erate ltter-Tuloyer-l 6 
fitness & wellness programs 


¢ Trusted Duke directed, 


on-site healthcare 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 919.490.8000 
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Capital Management Corp. of Richmond, Va., as a 
partner and a portfolio manager. 


Nicholas Chastain Howland 95 has joined DF 
International as an associate in the corporate service 
practice. He will focus on merger-and-acquisition 
ady ISOry Services for Strategic and financ ial buyers. 


Robert Andrew Marcis II 95 has become a par 
ner with Kelley & Ferraro in Cleveland. He is also a 
member of the Million Dollar Advocates Forum. 


Russell Howard Stern 95 was named partner in 
the corporate and securities practice group at 
Certilman Balin Adler & Hyman. He serves as gene 
al outside counsel to several of the largest privately 
owned companies on Long Island. He also donates 
his time to the American Heart Association and 
serves as a mentor in the Lawyers Involved in Kids’ 
Education Program, which is affiliated with the Lon 
Island Mentoring Partnership. 


Jennifer Elaine Yates 95 is an attending physi- 
cian in family medicine on the faculty at the New 
Hanover Regional Medical Center Residency anda 
captain in the Army Reserves. She and her husband 
Brad Quesinberry, live in Wilmington, N.C. 


Tina Covington Gordon "96 has been awarded 
the Triangle Business Journal’s 40 Under 40 Leadersh 
Award for 2006. She is the director of leadership 
development and external relations for the North 
Carolina Association of Realtors. 


Ormend Grady Yeilding '%6 has been named 
partner with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & 
Reed. His primary areas of practice include hotel an 
resort development and real-estate transactions, 


development, and finance. 


Stewart Darrell '97 is with Darrell & King, a firr 
named among the top three U.S. equity multi-cap 
blend managers for the third year in a row by Money 
Manager Review. 


Ari Benjamin Redbord '97 has joined Sommer 
Barnard as an associate. He is a member of the litigz 

















tion practice group. 


Alexander Branimirou Dobrev '98 has been 
named senior associate at Lowndes, Drosdick, Doste 
Kantor & Reed. He practices in the areas of real- 
estate transactions, development, and finance; land 
use and zoning; and corporate and securities telecor 


munications. 


Viswa Subbaraman 98 was one of eight conduct 
chosen from 14 classmates by Maestro Kurt Masur t 
lead the Manhattan School of Music Orchestra in 

the culminating concert of the conducting seminar 
held at the school in January. 


Erin Catherine Hanlon '99 was awarded a Ph.D. 
in neuroscience from the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison in December 2005. Her dissertation ex- 
plored the link between chronic partial sleep loss 
and the increasing incidence of obesity and diabete 


Madhura Vinayak Kulkarni '99 has been selects 
to receive the American Institute of Biological Sei 
ences Emerging Public Policy Leader Award. The 

award is given annually to one or two graduate stuy 
dents in the biological sciences who have demonstra 
interest in, or a commitment to, biological science 
policy or science education policy. She will travel t 
Washington for a two-day congressional visit wher 
she will discuss science policy with policymakers. 


MARRIAGES: Artura D. Goods Stolpe 96t 
Michael A. Stolpe on Dec. 15, 2005. Residence: 

Durham. ..Jacqueline Leigh Majors to Joshua Phi 
Arwood B.S.E. 99 on Nov. 5, 2005. Residence: 
Adlanta...Elizabeth Heller Moss '99 to Keith 
Ohrberg on April 8, 2006. Residence: Cary, N.C. 


RTHS: Third child and second daughter to Allison 
organ Hecht 91 and Robert Frederick Hecht on 
ig. 26, 2005. Named Meredith Anne...Third child 
dsecond daughter to Lisa Marie Papp 791 and 
1omas Stuart Walls on May 2, 2006. Named Caroline 
zabeth Walls...First child and son to Clifford 
sott Burns B.S.E. ’92 and Paula Hendley on Jan. 
, 2006. Named Conor Burns...Second child and 

st son to Thomas L. Harper Jr. 92, J.D. 96 and 
slen Ann Harper on Nov. 17. Named Thomas L. 
per II]...Second child and first son to Edward 
2nedict Lumpkin 792 and Erin T. Lumpkin on 
arch 7, 2006. Named Edward Benedict Lumpkin Jr. 
Son to Mollie Leib Eardley 93, M.B.A. 98 

d Robert Eardley M.B.A. ’97 on Oct. 21, 2005. 
ymed Carter Orion... Twins, second and third chil- 
2n to Heather Heiman 793 and Stephen Persell 
Jan. 1. Named Elliot Owen Persell and Samuel 
leb Persell...First child and daughter to Laura 
ochnow Phillips 93 and Christopher Blake 
illips °93 on Feb. 24, 2006. Named Lucy Rose... 
st child and daughter to Stephanie Stitzer 
guna ’94 and Jose Laguna on Noy. 2, 2005. 

med Elena Isabel...Second child and first daugh- 
‘to Amy Cairney Prewett 94 and Michael 
dd Prewett 94 on Feb. 27, 2006. Named 
therine Hannah...First child and son to Meghan 
ately Shanaphy 794 and Sandro Cardinali on 

t. 13, 2005. Named Gilberto Alphonsus... First 

iid and son to Nathaniel Sekou Turner '94 

d Jewel L. Turner on Jan. 25. Named Martin Alek... 
st child and son to Christina Fiori Argeles 

), M.E.M. ’00 and Pablo Christian Argeles '95 
Sept. 20, 2005. Named Samuel Porter...First 

iid and son to Nicholas Chastain Howland 
}and Malou Frederiksen Howland on Feb. 7, 2006. 
imed Bennett Frederiksen. ..First child and daugh- 
to Andrew Laurence Kaplan 795, M.D. ’00 

d Susan Sufka Kaplan M.D. ’02, M.H.S. ’04 


on Jan. 12. Named Adah Emmanuelle...First child 
and son to Julia Gray Smith 95 and Steven 
Smith on Sept. 29, 2005. Named Duncan Gray.. .First 
child and daughter to Ashwini Kamath Vaidya 
95 and Atul Vaidya on Sept. 18, 2005. Named Mira 
Sophia...Son to Suzanne Tett Ainsworth 796 and 
James Coulson on Oct. 22, 2005. Named Travis 
Coulson...Daughter to Christopher Ryan Collins 
’96 and Kim Collins on Feb. 26. Named Kate 
Elizabeth...Second child and first son to Bradley 
John Dodson "96 and Alison Flanders 
Dodson ’97 on Jan. 3, 2006. Named Hayes 
Theodore...First child and son to Shannon 

Wells Stevenson ’97, J.D. ’02 and Todd Scott 
Stevenson 97 on Oct. 30. Named Benjamin 
Wells...Second son to Anthony Paul Volpe ’97 
and Jaclyn Bova Volpe 797 on Jan. 20, 2006. 
Named Andrew Sebastian... Daughter to Debbie 
Messner 98 and Edward Jeffrey Messner '00 
on Feb. 9, 2006. Named Julia Denise. 


00s 


Eric Thomas Nicole 04 was selected special-edu- 
cation teacher of the year for Burbank middle school 
of the Houston, Texas, independent school district. 
He teaches content mastery, working with students 
with learning, physical, and emotional disabilities in 
their general education classrooms. 


Laura Susanne Petelle M.T.S. ’04, J.D. ’04 was 
featured in the May 2006 issue of the ABA Journal for 
her law practice of making house calls. She practices 
in Peoria, Ill. 





Brian David Murray J.D. ’05 has been sworn into 
the Florida Bar Association and has joined Lowndes, 
Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed. His primary area of 
practice is family and marital law. 


he eat prefesson, 


in the 


WORLD 


Jason Scott Rimes J.D. ’05 has been sworn into 
the Florida Bar Association and has joined Lowndes, 
Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed. At Duke, he was a 
law school summer orientation leader and a member 
of the International Law Society. 


Francesca Marie Tenconi '06 was awarded a 
$10,000 grant and a BRICK Award by Do Something 
for her work with the Children’s Skin Disease Foun- 
dation. She started a support group and Camp Wonder 
for kids suffering from skin conditions. 


MARRIAGES: Tanya Henley Lam M.S.N. ’00 to 
Gordon Ka Wing Lam M.D. ’01 on Jan. 7, 2006. 
Residence: Columbia, Md....Lauren Kathleen 
MacWilliams B.S.E. ’00 to James Wisniewski on July 
30, 2005. Residence: Centreville, Va....Christopher 
Anthony Vrettos ’00 to Catherine R. Stuart 
01 on July 30, 2005. Residence: Nashville, Tenn.... 
Jared Matthew Lina 01 to Pamela Michelle 
Keeney ’0! on Aug. 6, 2005, in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Atlanta... Victoria Marie Clayton ’02 
to George Nicholas Collis ’02 on Sept. 9, 2005. 
Residence: Columbus, Ohio... Lauren Talanda 
Fath 04 to Sydney Duane Southerland III 
B.S.E. 104, M.E.M. ’05 on Dec. 30, 2005. Residence: 
Norcross, Ga. 


BIRTHS: Daughter to Edward Jeffrey Messner 
00 and Debbie Messner 798 on Feb. 9, 2006. 
Named Julia Denise...Second child and daughter 

to Carolyn Struthers Reibel '00 and Mark 
Reibel on Feb. 16, 2006. Named Susannah 
Felicity...First child and son to Randolph 
Simmons Thomas ’0! and Shannon Megan 
Thomas ’01 on Aug. 18, 2005. Named Sol 
Gresham...First child and daughter to Susan 
Sufka Kaplan M.D. ’02, M.H.S. 04 and Andrew 
Laurence Kaplan "95, M.D. ’00 on Jan. 12. 
Named Adah Emmanuelle. 





here is nothing wrong with their voices. Some 

| are booming. Some are animated. Some are 

| downright mellifluous. But all the same, professors 

at the University of Virginia’s Darden School of 
Business would rather hear students speak. 

To develop great communicators and leaders we 


ask students to, quite simply, communicate and lead. 
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That’s why Darden professors spend the least 
amount of time lecturing of any of the top 
MBA programs. We believe this is one reason 
the Princeton Review ranked our professors the 
Now that’s 
something worth listening to when considering 


#2 teaching faculty in the nation. 


business schools. www.darden.virginia.edu 
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Deaths Jesse E. Aiken '32 of Hickory, N.C., on June 2, R. Howard Lackay '33 of San Antonio, on Oct. | 





1004. He is survived by his wife, Martha; five daugh 2004. He is survived by his wife, Laura; two daughter 
ters, including Nelle Aiken Jacobson ’65; a a brother, Ted Polk '50; five grandchildren; two 
Mabel Wescott Martin (25 of Vero Beach, Fla brother; 12 grandchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren nephews; and one niece. 
n LX 13, 2004. She is sur | by tour children, 12 ‘ f os . 
ena Curtis A. Cox '32 of Lakeland, Fla., on June 8, 1997 Cornelia Love Evans °34 of Raleigh, on April | 
randchildren, and 16 great indchildren 1004 S| i | ld | | e h 
aa 20C iss ‘d by tw n, y 
Lell Warren Harrell '32 of Enterprise, Ala., on te IS survived’ Dy yo 
W. Norman Sharpe '26 of Roanoke, Va., on April Reais O. Evans ’68; two grandsons; and two great-grandsor 
tH r a Sept. 23, 2004. She is survived by her husband, 
\ el UIVIVE by a sister, a Drorner, T1ve sane + ‘, 
aia, (y manned eil aver Guessna; two children; four grandchildren; and thre« William T. Gadd '34 of Hickory, N.C., on 
randcn en, an Wo ea yWichildren = 
ereat-grandchildren Oct. 27, 2004 
Lydia Brasington Biggers °27 of Atlanta, o1 as - : ; 
i 7 0 { : a \| Wiillam H William N. Ormond ’32 of Gainesville, Fla., on Mary Stuart Lackey Long ‘34 of Roxboro, N.( 
l ) Ul one | UrVviVve yason, . TANS 
Nov. 18, 2002 on July 31, 2004. She is survived by two children, 
Biggers 7; two granddaughters; anc three great lud Suzanne Lon Goree 75 | 
122 , rn Ing , three gran 
randchildren Dorothy Casey Belue '33 of Sebree, Ky., on eine 3 ue oe 
. children; and six great-grandchildren. 
George Q. Shepard 730 of Was! Sept. 1, 2004. She is survived by four children, eight f , 
: 30 0 eron, oO ’ . 
pD gS 04. H 2 fer ‘hi | s ‘ | grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren Kathryn Cranford Raper ’34 of Charlotte, on 
ec. 8, 206 e is survived by two children, 12 granc ; 
29 ; Tas une 2, 1996 
children, 11 great-grandchildren, and many nieces and John S.W. Hartsell 33 of Concord, N.C., on Oct June 
nephew 13, 2004. He is survived by a sister Howard H. Schnure '34 of Largo, Fla., on Dec. ‘ 


2004. He is survived by two children, a sister, four 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Martell Herman Twitchell Il B.D. 34 of Sacramen: 


Seek and sustain a competitive edge iemolbGilelesch Calif, on March 29; 2004) Flatsiauneivadibyet ania 


ters, 12 grandchildren, and 11 great-grandchildren. 
Learn ratartesi| leadership. Mary Elizabeth Jansen Wauters '34 of 
Allenhurst, N.J., on May 28, 2004. She is survived | 


The mark of a true champion. two children and three grandchildren 


Henry Lee Weathers Sr. °35 of Shelby, N.C., on Au 


13, 2004. He is survived by a son, three grandchildre 


5 Annual Fuqua School of Business a sister, four great-nieces, and three great-nephews. 


Margaret Helvenston Tinker 36 of Ocala, Fl: 


and Coach K Leadership Conference on Oct. 13, 2004. Shei sunyiveliays enemas 
OCTOBER 16 -18, 2006 * DUKE UNIVERSITY grandchildren. 


’ George Robert Bailey 937 of Seattle, on Aug. 
A item eyAeurialemuey rei clurkeun(ata Gy alita 2004. He is survived ly basa fella PERE ae 


_» Fuqua/Coach K Center of Leadership & Ethics (COLE) in collaboration with son Bailey ’37; two children, including George | 
44 “ost meee Kenan Institute for Ethics, ane Duke Spepesate Education Bailey Jr. B.S.E.E. ’63; a brother; a sister; seven 


grandchildren; 11 great-grandchildren; and a niece 


ay | a 


Jessie H. Brown 737 of Upper St. Claire, Pa., on 
July 16, 2004. 


Hazel G. Karmany R.N. ’37 of San Angelo, Texa 
on Aug. 18, 2004. She is survived by two children, 
four grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 





















Elizabeth Anne Siegler ’37 of Doylestown, Pa 

on Oct. 5, 2004. She is survived by two sons and fo 

Some people think leadership is just about winning. gemednlbhen. 

Some people t think Teadership i is just about making ; a lot of money. Robert M. Stevenson °37 of Bedford, Texas, ot 
- Oct. 14, 2004. He is survived by a daughter, two 


earn eM rete ethically is the mark ofa true champion from 0%, grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


27399 
COR 


Sara Sue Womack 737 of Nashville, Tenn., on 
Nov. 15, 2004. She is survived by a sister, three son 
four grandchildren, and three great-grandsons. 


494 
BS 
- > » 


e ee : ison Levine arr ER aa ofa 
President & ro Ny ; SAdventurer, Fauiaay William Beekman Bodine 738 of San Antoni 


panty Brands Ce MON limb High Foundation " on Jan. 2, 2004. 


Jack Bo ails NS : g meee = Arthur G. Burns 738 of Sacramento, Calif., in 20) 
Chairman & CEO” \ President & ( a : J 

A Cushman & Wakefield i i LJ Allen David Edwards Ph.D. ’39 of Rock Hill, 

Pham. 7 > S.C., on Oct. 28, 2004. He is survived by two chil- 

tet & CEO. j 7 dren, four grandchildren, and five great-grandchildre 


Wiley & oa '% ra John Reynolds Hamilton M.Div. °39 of Vane 
he Edge, will be e) be explored in three different ce contexts: Mm = Circle, N.C., on Sept. 24, 2004. He is survived by 
PERSONAL See op eee DGE 1 THE TRATEGI ORGANIZATION EDGE wife, Naomi; three children; a sister; and eight graj 


children. 


Louise Brugh Morris 739 of Alexandria, Va., 0 


: , < ‘ 
i FUQUA / COACH K Saige ’ | 

= BUSINESS . 6 ° ; July 2, 2004. She is survived by two children and t 
| 3 ag : eis Fe — _ grandchildren. 


Robert H. Nickau M.D. °39 of Stuart, Fla., on] 


29, 2005. He is survived by two sons and a grandchi 


LL y Ge “yy Mary Elizabeth Woodward Sneed 339 of 


2 2. : = 
AES we Lakeland, Fla., on Aug. 27, 2003. She is survived | 
Ss 2” 





P a nephew. 
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falter E. Treut B.S.E.E. 39 of Murrells Inlet, S.C., 


1 Sept. 22, 2004. He is survived by four sons, includ- 


g William D. Treut ’69; eight grandchildren; and 
5 caregiver. 


obert Jones Winburn 739 of Fresno, Calif., on 
ct. 15, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Ann, and 
ree children. 


alvatore Thomas Amore A.M. ’40, Ph.D. ’45 
Durham, on Jan. 19, 2005. He is survived by his 
fe, Margaret; two sisters; and six nieces and nephews. 


aniel Clyde Barber Jr. M.Ed. 40 of Henderson- 
lle, N.C., on March 21, 1996. 


ames Edward Caskey Jr. A.M. ’40 of Lancaster, 
C., on Aug. 7, 2004. 


leveland Saunders Fyles B.S.M.E. ’40 of 
ssining, N.Y., on May 26, 2004. He is survived by 
ur children, two sisters, and four grandchildren. 


onald E. Heisinger ’40 of Stamford, Conn., on 
ov. 30, 2001. 


etty McFadyen Russell ’40 of Coral Gables, 
a., on Sept. 17, 2004. She is survived by three sons, 
ree granddaughters, and a great-grandson. 


oris Carper Springer A.M. ’40, Ph.D. 41 of 
inter Park, Fla., on July 31, 2004. 


nomas B. Steadman B.D. ’40 of Lexington, 

y., on May 26, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
rah; two sons; two granddaughters; two step-grand- 
‘ildren; two great-grandchildren; and a niece. 


aymond Alexander Dalton 41 of Bermuda 
in, N.C., on July 27, 2004. He is survived by a son 
id two granddaughters. 


arl Lauppe Jr. B.S.M.E. ’41 of Norwich, Vt., on 
ne 7, 2004. 


arah Hitchcock Wade Leinster R.N. ’41 of 
layton, N.C., on June 20, 2004. She is survived by 
fo sons and two grandchildren. 


obert F. Moore 41, J.D. '47 of Titusville, 

J., on Oct. 13, 2004. He is survived by a son, 
2ffery Bedford Moore ’83; and several nieces 
id nephews. 


argaret McCracken Allen 42 of Bakersfield, 
alif., in August 1999. 


aura Emerson Neal ’42 of Leesburg, Va., on 
ne 29, 2004. 


arl Andrew O’Neill M.D. ’42 of Brielle, N.J., on 
ct. 13, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Marguerite; 
ur children; a stepdaughter; a sister; six grandchil- 
en; and a great-grandchild. 


Onie Livingston Smith ’42 of Tucson, Ariz., on 
spt. 30, 2004. 

harles Leighton Steel III 42 of Durham, on 
kt. 27, 2004. He is survived by seven sons, a sister, a 
other, and seven grandchildren. 


dhn Mather Street M.D. ’42 of New Milford, 
onn., on Sept. 22, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
arbara; three sons; his first wife, Ona Cates 
treet R.N. ’37; a brother; a sister; a grandson; two 
tphews; and a niece. 


obert Meek Fuqua "43 of Wheeling, W.Va., on 
ct. 5, 2004. 


filliam Haliburton M.F. 43 of Nepean, Ontario, 
11997. 


we Lafayette Phillips Jr. 44 of Spruce Pine, N.C., 
1 Sept. 27, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; 
ree children, including Gregory Byron Phillips 
.B.A. ’82; four stepchildren; five grandchildren; 12 
*p-grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 











Fiduciary 
Trust 
iTatcsygotztateyer:)| 


Wealth that Endures’ 


For 75 years, clients have trusted our skill to navigate any 
kind of market. Our professionals are committed to protecting 
our clients’ wealth and building it for future generations. We 
have the experience and perspective needed to secure your 
financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott Cantus 
(T ’87) at (202) 822-2110 or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. ’92) at 
(877) 384-1111 or visit www.ftci.com. 





NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. ¢ MIAMI ¢ FORT LAUDERDALE ¢ LOS ANGELES 
SAN MATEO ¢ WILMINGTON *« LONDON #¢ HONG KONG ¢ GRAND CAYMAN 


Fiduciary Trust International is a member of the Franklin Templeton family of companies. 
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Become a Homeowner/Member in a mountaintop 


solf course community like no other 


* Estate homes * Mountain cottages * Town homes 
x Average summer temperature of 75° 
ie The highest solf course east of the rockies 


* Enjoy picturesque views, tennis, croquet, exquisite dining and a world-class spa 
Linville Ridge - A North Carolina treasure created by nature and re-defined 


by the Lutgert Companies 
Jil. 


828.898.5151 * 800.898.5150 





The Lutgert Companies www.linvilleridge.com A hope y { // 
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Voitti Eugene Morgan 15 of San Francisco 

n pril / OO4 

Margaret Miller Billet R.N. ‘46, B.S.N.Ed. °50 of | 
irtl e, N.( mn Jul +. She is survived by 

her husband, Donald, and ISter 

Virginia Lee Brown ‘46 of Mecklenburg, Va., on 

June 29 

Irene R. Derrick '46 of Lancaster, Pa.,on April 12, | 
O04. She is survived by a brother, a niece, two 

nephe WS, ind even gI indniece ind grandnephe Ws 


2004 
- three childre ny 


of Durham, on July 20, 


Phylli 


Leon Dworsky ‘46 
He i 


ind m IY 


UrVIVe | by hi wile, 


rrandchildren 


46 of Olympia Fields, 
urvived by his wife, 


grandchild 


“5 5 
s,on Aug. 7, 2003 


Lester Kenneth Kloss Sr. ’ 
Ill., on Nov 30, 2002 He Is 


Dorothy; son; 1 brother; inda 


Royal Marcher Jr. 46 of Los Angele 


William D. McKee °46 of San Francisco, on Oct 
23, 2004. He is survived by a sister, three children, 


four erandchildren, ind a great erandchild 


Jacqueline A. Carter Moore '46 of Cromwell, 


Conn., on Dec. 15, 2004. She is survived by a daugh 


ter, three erandc hildre n, and two great grandchildren 


Gustave Newman Jr. 46, M.D. '54 of Gaines 
ville, Fla., on Oct. 13, 2004. He is survived by four 


children and five grandchildren 


Harry Chester Pratt '46 of Bradenton, Fla., on 


Sept. 3, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Jane; three 


sons; two brothers; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


John Kermit Stevenson Sr. '46 of Beech Island, 


S.C., on Nov. 7, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 








four great-grandchildren. 


Cora Elizabeth Worsley Toole ’46 of St. 
on Aug. 5, 2000, 


| William Glenn Young Jr. 46, M.D. 48 of 
2004. He is survived by his 
wife, Frances Shields Young; four children; and eigh 


: Margaret; three children; five grandchildren; and 
| 
| 
| 


Petersburg, Fla - 


Durham, on Dee. 21, 





grandchildren 





Shari ing person. al ne PWS with classmates Mary Elizabeth Davis Bayman "47 of Warren, 
mn id >, 4 Ohio, on July 26, 2004. She is survived by her hus- 
will ie be asier, more timely, and w ithout band, Charles Bayman B.S.M.E. ’44, and three son: 


th, ere nks sto a se 


Thomas Barker Dameron 747 of Raleigh, on 
Dec. 11, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Nancy Jan 
Henry; five children, including Nancy D. Almquis 
’79 and Rebecca Jane Dameron ’81; a son-in 
law, Henry Gustav Almquist Jr. ’78; and 10 
grandchildren, including Henry G. Almquist III 0 


Eleanor Beasley Dodson R.N. ’47, B.S.N. 47, 
Winston-Salem, on Oct. 1, 2004. She is survived by 
three children, including Nathan Lee Dodson 

74; a brother; 


son-in-law; 





a grandson; a granddaughter; a grand- 


and a great-granddaughter. 
Thomas L. Gorsuch ’47, M.D. ’51 of Waynesboro 


Va., on Sept. 24, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Frances; three children; and five grandchildren. 


| 
| Elisabeth Seeley Hill 47 of Burlington, N.C., 0 
a Aug. 24, 2002. 


yids wale ready h 











James Ewell Jobbs '47 of Edenton, N.C. 
Oct. 7, 2004. He is survived by a niece, two nephew 
and several great-nieces and great-nephews. 

Jonathan Zachariah McKown LL.M. ’47 of Che 
okee County, S.C., on Aug. 14, 2004. He is survived b 


,on 


alumni.co mM 








fook’s Gorner 
Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
oint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
e War Between the States as they serve your 
apeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
ons, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 


nignor 

















Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
WWw.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 
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One of chromogenic prints with acrylic. 26 3/8 x 39 3/8" each. Courtesy of the artists 


peicon Pat ana tine: 
New Photography and Video from China 


October 26, 2006 - February 18, 2007 


This exhibition offers the first comprehensive look at innovative photo and video art produced in 
China since the mid-1990s. The show features more than 100 works by 60 Chinese artists, many of 
whom are exhibiting in this country for the first time. 


Between Past and Future: New Photography and Video from China was organized by the Internationa 
Cent or F tography, New York, and the David and Alfred Smart Museum of Art, Universi f Chicago, 
th t ty, New York, and the Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicagc 


NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARE TO BE ENLIGHTENED nasher.duke.edu | 919-684-5135 
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wife, Patricia; three children; four stepchildren; a 
rer; two grandchildren; and six step-grandchildren. 


ynald W. Smith ’47 of Methuen, Mass., on 
yv. 21, 2002. 


ck W. Fieldson 748 of Pittsburgh, on Feb. 6, 
00. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; four sons; 
d a granddaughter. 


ybert W. Myatt Sr. 48 of Durham, on Sept. 27, 
04. He is survived by his wife, Marianne Hall 
yatt 50; a son; two daughters, including Linda 
yatt Zelenak ’70; and three grandchildren. 


ura E. Newman 748 of Gainesville, Fla., on 
t. 4, 2004. She is survived by four children, a 
ther, and five grandchildren. 


exander Plesten Nisbet G 748 of Green- 
od, S.C., on Sept. 22, 2004. He is survived by 
5 children, four grandchildren, and four great- 
nddaughters. 


izabeth Graves Perkinson 748 of Winston- 
lem, on Aug. 16, 2004. She is survived by three 
ildren, including Gladys Perkinson Hershey 
; a brother, John Graves 743; and a granddaughter. 


snry Clark Duncan M.Div. ’49 of Southern 
ves, N.C., on May 14, 2004. 


jul Karukstis ’49 of Los Angeles, on May 24, 
04. He is survived by his wife, Frances; and two 
ildren, Kerry Kathleen Karukstis ’77, Ph.D. 
and Charles P. Karukstis 777, A.M. ’78. 


in Harrison Logan J.D. '49 of Phoenix, on May 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Hilda; two sons, 
luding Ben Harrison Logan III 73; and two 
ndchildren. 


lward A. Settle ’49 of Northport, N.Y., on Feb. 
, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Arlene; four 
ildren; eight grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


ark E. Garber Jr. 50 of Camp Hill, Pa., on Sept. 
, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Linda; four chil- 
*n, including Annabaker Garber B.S.N. ’78; 
ee stepchildren; a sister, Janet Garber Caldwell 
and eight grandchildren. 


lward Rex Neely '50 of Dayton, Ohio, on July 14, 
04. He is survived by two sons, including John 
duglas Neely '81, A.M. ’84; a sister, Beverly 
sely Jackson '47, M.D. '51; and three grandchildren. 


1omas Banks Browne B.S.C_E. ’51 of Cherry- 
le, N.C., on Dec. 13, 2003. He is survived by his 
e, Jane; six children; and eight grandchildren. 


ne Farrington Lane ’51 of San Diego, on Sept. 
2004. She is survived by two children. 


snry Paul Reinhart B.S.M.E. ’51 of Durham, 
Oct. 19, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Camilla; 
faughter; a sister; a grandson; and several nieces 

d nephews. 


’seph Daniel Upchurch 51 of Asheboro, 
C., on May 5, 2004. 


1 Dayton Allen Jr. 52 of Mount Carroll, IIL, on 
pt. 15, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Lorna; five 
ildren; two sisters, including Lois R. Allen M.Ed. 
1 six grandchildren. 


| 

ith Duvall Clark ’52 of Tarboro, N.C., on Jan. 1, 
05. She is survived by two daughters, a brother, 

ir grandchildren, a niece, and a nephew. 








Try new things... 


And Make a Difference! 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 
stop any time soon. 


In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
because it gives them the independence and time 
they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
tutoring a child. 

Find out more about Carol Woods living. Call 800- 
518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 


elebrating 27 Years of Learning, Growing, 
ud Contributing 


g. CAROLWOODS 


I E) UP WR 1B IMC VES ING 20 GRORMEMaOM Nis is lea, 





Irginia Lafrage Hudson A.M. ’52 of Adrian, 1-80! 800- 518- 9333 


|., on April 18, 2004. = 
harles Wilbur Park M.D. °52 of Arkansas City 750 Weaver Dairy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC 97514 : NO eT auoanes org » Www. searelwoods org 
in., on Aug. 21, 2003. Carol Woods is an accredited, not-for-profit community 


‘mes Harold Peedin M.D. 52 of Burgaw, N.C., 
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Elizabeth Allardice 


“Representing homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 


Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REAAKK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 


Date someone who 


knows that 


Drag Race 


is an 
oxymoron, 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 


SST 
RICHT 


STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 


www. rightstuffdating.com 
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on Sept. 1, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Mary; 
three sons; two sisters; 10 grandchildren; and a great- 


grande hild 


Jonathan Yates Clark III 53 of Leesburg, Fla., 
on June 7, 2004. He is survived by three daughters, a 
brother, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Jane Atkinson Hayes 53 of Rocky Mount, N.C., 
on Aug. 28, 2004. 


Christopher Julian Crowley A.M. 54 of Staten 
Island, N.Y., on Oct. 28, 2004. He is survived by many 
nieces, nephews, and grandnieces and grandnephews. 


Noel Melville '54 of Fairfield, Calif., on June 2, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Edna; three sons; 
and eight grandchildren. 


William Scott Chilton 155 of Raleigh, on Aug. 5, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Mary-Dell; two sons; 
and two grandsons. 


Elizabeth Murdock Griswold ‘55 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Oct. 15, 2004. She is survived by her 
husband, William; three children; a sister; and six 
erandchildren. 


John Wesley Reeves Jr. M.D. 55 of Torrance, 
Calif., on Sept. 24, 2004. 


Lewis A. Coffin Il M.D. ’56 of Pickens, Ga., on 
Jan. 6, 2002. 


Mary Carlene Hedgecock Fulk Jr. B.S.N. ’56 
of Charlotte, on Dec. 11, 2004. She is survived by a 
daughter, two brothers, and a granddaughter. 


Andrew F. Horne M.D. °56 of Southern Shores, 
N.C., on March 24, 2004. 


Roscoe R. Robinson IS. '56 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on Aug. 7, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Ann; two daughters, including Susan Robinson 
Solberg 75; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


James Randolph Spears Jr. 56 of Greensboro, on 
May 31, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Judith; two 
children; his mother; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Richard K. Voehl B.S.M.E. ’56 on July 10, 2003. 
Willard F. Baker ’57 of Easton, Pa., on Aug. 21, 


2004. He is survived by three children, a brother, 
seven grandchildren, and two step-grandchildren. 


Edward Lewis Berry ’57 of Raleigh, on May 20, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Ellen; four children; 
seven grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Robert M. Linn Ph.D. 57 of Hancock, Mich., on 
Oct. 10, 2004. 


David F. Buss 58 of Sebastian, Fla., on July 19, 2001. 
David Spanel M.D. °58 of Princeton, N.J. 


Roy V. Varner ’58 of Houston, on Dec. 7, 2004. 
He is survived by his wife, Doris; three children; a 
brother, John W. Varner Jr. ’61; a sister; and two 
grandchildren. 


William L. Harrison 59 of Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
on Aug. 21, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Pamela 
Gattis; five children; a stepson; a stepmother; a 
brother; and 13 grandchildren. 


Donald McDuffie Penny °59 of Durham, on 

Dec. 21, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Martha; 
two children; a brother, Wade Hampton Penny 
Jr. °57, LL.B. ’60; a sister-in-law, Carolyn Ketner 
Penny 757; two grandchildren; and a niece Carolyn 
L. Penny ’82 . 

Thomas W. Robbins Jr. M.D. 59 of Hightstown, 
N.J., on Aug. 18, 2000. He is survived by his wife, 
Sandra; five children; his mother; a sister; and 11 
grandchildren. 


Morris J. Byers B.L. '60 of Forest City, N.C., on 
Jan. 25, 2003. 


Joseph R. Lanning '60, M.D. ’64 of Boston, on 
Oct. 1, 2004. He is survived by a brother. 


Bernie B. Baker ’6!1, M.D. ’65 of Raleigh, on Oc 
10, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Judith; four chi 
dren; and seven grandchildren. 

Kenneth G. Griffin 61 of Glendale, Calif., on 
Oct. 26, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Shirley; ty 
sons; his mother; a sister; and a brother. 


Miles Aubrey Crenshaw A.M. ’62, Ph.D. '64 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on Aug. 2, 2004. He is survivec 
by three sons, eight siblings, and five grandchildren. 


Marilynn White Jackson B.S.N ’63 of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., on Aug. 12, 2004. She is survived by her 
husband, Millard I. Jackson Jr. ’61; two childre; 
and three grandchildren. 


Gerald Kenneth Bliss '64 of Charlotte, on June 
29, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Jean; two daugl 
ters; two brothers; and a grandson. 


Paul Andrews Finch ’64 of Greensboro, on 
July 26, 2004. 


Helen Somerville Abell M.Ed. 65 of Rock Hil! 
La., on Sept. 29, 2004. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Jeff; three children; four brothers; seven granc 
children; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Geraldine Cohoe Sauers ’65 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on May 27, 2004. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Richard, and two daughters. 


Sanford Burton Fitts III 66 of Miami, on Sept. 
25, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Celia; three chi 
dren; his parents; a sister; four nieces; and five nephew 
Walter Gary Romp ’66 of Sandusky, Ohio, on 
Sept. 5, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Carole 
Knutson Romp B.S.N. ’67; three children; his 


mother; a sister; a brother; and four granddaughters. 


Holcombe T. Marshall III 67 of Decatur, Ga., c 
Dec. 23, 2003. 

Michael Anderson Roberts Jr. 68 of Chicago, « 
Aug. 12, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Mary Joe; 
three children; three stepsons; two sisters; and a niece 
Carolyn Elizabeth Carder 69 of Menlo Park, 
Calif., on Sept. 23, 2004. She is survived by two ste] 
daughters; her father; her stepmother; a brother, 
Greg Bowcott '69; and two stepbrothers. 


Catherine Sue Edwards ’69 of Philadelphia, in 
September 2003. 


Rosalie |. Benson M.Ed. ’70 of Richmond, Va., 
on Oct. 26, 2004. She is survived by a sister. 















Ernest Patrick Black ’70 of Austin, Texas, on 
Sept. 22, 2004. He is survived by a niece and a nephe 
Nancy Innis Ph.D. ’70 of London, Ontario, on 
Aug. 17, 2004. 

Ronald N. Thompson ‘70 of McKinney, Texas, 
on June 4, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Ann; t 
sons; and a grandson. 


Thomas R. Reel ’71 of San Diego, on Sept. 20, 2 


Joseph Lofton West-Moreland J.D. ’71 of 
Pensacola, Ala., on Sept. 30, 2004. He is survived 
his wife, Diana; two children; his mother; a brother 
three aunts; an uncle; and a niece. 


William Raymond Dickerson M.S. ’72 of 
Elberton, Ga., on Oct. 11, 2004. He is survived by 
wife, Amy; two children; his mother; a brother; a sist 
a granddaughter; and several nieces and nephews. 


Susan Darrow Marchase ’72 of Birmingham, 


., on Dec. 26, 2004. She is survived by her hus- 
d, Richard; a son; and a daughter. 


Tom Shontz M.A.T. ’72 of Huron, Ohio, on 
y 25, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Susan; two 
ldren; and three grandchildren. 


bert Wilson Tucker HLS. ’72 of Lewisville, N.C., 
Noy. 4, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Mary; and 
. daughters, including Elizabeth W. Tucker ’04. 


omas P. Foy 773 of Edgewater Park, N.J., on 
t. 1, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Jamie, and 


y children. 


chael Allen Elder M.B.A. ’76 of Houston, on 
t. 26, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Kellie; four 
ldren; a brother; a grandson; and four nephews. 


bert Woody Myatt Jr. ’76 of Marietta, Ga., 
April 11, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Elaine; 
y children; his mother, Marianne Hall Myatt 
two sisters, including Linda Myatt Zelenak 
and a brother. 


mes Earl Padilla J.D. 78 of Arlington Heights, 
on Sept. 20, 2004. 


th Barnett Anderson ’83 of Rosemount, Minn., 
Aug. 3, 2006. She is survived by her husband, 

il; two daughters; her father; a brother; and a 
nddaughter. 


ly Catherine Buckingham Sweet ’83 of 
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Cape Haze, Fla., on Sept. 17, 2004. She is survived by 
her husband, Todd; a son; her parents; a brother; and 
five sisters. 


Steven Ray Midgett ’87 of Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
Dec. 22, 2004. He is survived by his life partner, 
Jon Scher ’84; his parents; his brother; and his 
niece and nephew. 


Raegan V. May M.Div. ’88, Th.M. ’92 of Chapel 
Hill, on Jan. 20, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Lee 
Yeager May; three daughters; his mother; two broth- 
ers; a sister; and nieces and nephews. 


Susan Thomas-Azud M.Div. ’80 of Baltimore, 
on Feb. 11, 2005. She is survived by two sons and a 


sister. 


Cynthia Jean Brister ’82 of Washington, on 
Dec. 31, 2004. She is survived by her long-time com- 
panion, Sarah Bloom; her parents; and three siblings. 


Walter Daryn Watkins 793 of Pittsburgh, on 
March 4, 2005. He is survived by his parents. 


Harold Edward Mew Jr. Ph.D. ’96 of Cary, N.C., 
on Feb. 16, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
two sons; a sister; and a grandson. 


Benjamin Heywood Wallace ’00 of Cheraw, 
S.C., on Jan. 29, 2005. He is survived by his fiancée, 
Heather Pitman; his parents; a brother; his grandpar- 
ents; and aunts and uncles. 


Denise Anoopa Sharma ’02 of Atlanta, on 
March 5, 2005. 


Professor Emeritus of Ancient History and 
Classics John F. Oates 
John E Oates, 71, died June 24, 2006, in Durham. 
Oates was professor emeritus of ancient history and 
classics at Duke and was recognized as one of 
America’s outstanding papyrologists and a leading 
expert on Egypt in the Ptolemaic period. He was born 
in 1934, educated at Yale University, and awarded a 
Fulbright fellowship for study at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens in 1956-57. 

After teaching at Yale, Oates moved in 1967 to 
Duke, where he played an important role in the build- 
ing of the Department of Classical Studies. Oates 
served as chair of the department from 1971 to 1980 
and served as chair of the university’s Humanities 
Council from 1975 to 1979. He served four years as 
president of the American Society of Papyrologists 
and was a trustee of the National Humanities Center. 

Oates co-founded, with W. H. Willis, the Duke 
Data Bank of Documentary Papyri, a searchable, 
electronic corpus of previously published Greek and 
Latin texts. He also, in collaboration with Duke 
University Library, oversaw the creation of the Duke 
Papyrus Archive as a pioneering resource that pre- 
sented in digitized form almost 1,400 pieces. 

Oates is survived by his wife of 49 years, Rosemary 
Walsh Oates; three daughters; one son; and six 
grandchildren. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 





Bald Head Island, NC: Luxury beachfront homes 
on the East Coast’s premier resort island. Golf, 
fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 

or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com or 


call (800) 680-8322. 


Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


Room available for female September 20 near Duke. 
$325/month. Rebate offered. (919) 490-9734. 


BirdieFein@aol.com 








Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, jetas5@comcast.net 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone manor 
in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, vine- 
yards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. (609) 
924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


rance: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
ome. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
avender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 

ool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


am1@comeast.net 


alle Crucis, NC: Since 1790 travelers have 
njoyed the warm hospitality of this bed & break- 
ast inn. Quiet, peaceful, restful riverside setting. 
arge hot breakfast daily. www.bairdhouse.com 





Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 


jetas)@comcast.net 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage 5 BR/3B $3,450/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, 
soundfront $3,800/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 
B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Independent Fiduciary, Director or Trustee. 
Well-credentialed (Duke, Columbia, Georgetown), 
Phi Beta Kappa, former university professor. 
Available to serve where integrity, honesty and 
diligence are essential. Email Robert T. Brousseau 
at robert.brousseau@alumni.duke.edu or call 


(214) 969-4906. CV available on request. 


FOR SALE 


Best Florida Homes: Buyer's agent (Duke grad) will 
help you buy the best home in central or coastal 
Florida. We represent the buyer ONLY, never the 
seller, ensuring purchase on YOUR terms. (407) 
341-6615, www.BestFloridaHomes.com. 








West Palm Beach, Florida, luxury, new construction 
townhouse. Close to shopping and beaches. 

4 bedroom, 3.5 bathrooms, 2 car garage, many 
upgrades, in gated community with pool/exercise 
facilities. Motivated, Duke graduate seller. Darin: 


(516) 523-0480. 


Live South—Choose the right place. Search and 
discover private, gated golf and retirement commu- 
nities throughout the South at Livesouth.com. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 95,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. No orders 
taken over the phone, except by fax. Be sure to 
include credit card number, expiration date, name, 
address, and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, mails 
in late December; March-April issue: December 7, 
mails in late February; May-June issue: February 7, 
mails in late April; July-August issue, April 7, mails 
in late June; September-October issue: June 7, mails 
in late August; November December issue, August 
7, mails in late October. Please specify issues in which 


ad should appear. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


This Is Not High School 


By RICHARD H. BRODHEAD 


en and women of the Class of 

2010—the Double Dimes, as my 

Internet spies tell me you have 

dubbed yourselves: If this day is 
harsh for others, it’s great for you. Today you 
are promoted. You are the premier attrac- 
tion here, the person it’s all about. This sum- 
mer I’ve run into a number of you as you 
whiled away the days waiting for school to 
start. | met future Dukies in Hong Kong, in 
Taiwan, in Korea, and in Beijing. I spent an 
evening with seventy or eighty of you from 
the slightly less distant Durham and Wake 
counties. I’ve greeted many of you as you 
tromped off on pre-orientation trips to the 
woods, or to the ocean (welcome back, Pi- 
rates of the Carolinas), or to do good works in 
Durham. On all the migratory routes that 
brought you here, I’ve seen one thing in your 
faces: pride that you are about to enroll in 
one of the world’s great universities; a look 
of shining promise and eager anticipation; a 
sense that some great thing is about to begin. 

Some great thing is about to begin. But 
what, exactly? In coming to college you’re 
traveling through a great transition. What’s 
on the other side of that transition is, or 
could be, a great transformation. I don’t ex- 
aggerate. The chapters of childhood are now 
behind you. This is where your adult self 
will take strength and disclose its shape. 
You've done a lot of development and prep- 
aration. Now you can forge the knowledge- 
able, capable self you'll carry forward into 
later life. Your larva or creepy stage is past; 
your pupa or cocooned days are done. Now 
it’s time to emerge in splendid maturity— 
and Duke is here to help realize the empow- 
ered version of yourself. 

If you have any lesser idea of what’s in 
store for you in college, then you’re under- 
estimating the meaning of this day. But 
unlike moths and butterflies, this transfor- 
mation is not guaranteed by the action of 
genetic switches. The main fact about the 
possibility that’s now before you is that to 
be actualized, it requires you to want it and 
actively to seek it. What Duke could give 
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you won't be impeded by any lack of ability 
on your part: Having chosen you over many 
thousand others, we know you have the re- 
quisite strength and promise. You also won’t 
be hindered by lack of opportunity: You'll 
search a long time before you find the thing 
you can’t do at Duke. But what could di- 
minish the value of your years here is your 
failure to reach for the self-enlargement 
that could await you, and your clinging to 
ways you're now free to outgrow. 

You are women and men who made 
exceptional use of the opportunities of high 
school. But unless the world has changed a 
great deal, even the best experience in high 
school tends to come framed with certain 
habits and limits. In 
high school, standard 
subjects tend to be laid 
out for you year by year 
in fixed array, as by the 
action of fate. Students 
often think of their work 
with these subjects as a 
chore or job (as in: “I 
have to do my physics”), 
a tedious task to be 
whipped through as fast 
as you Can, so you can 
move on to something 
more engaging. Even 
when you did achieve academic excellence, 
there was usually an ancillary motive pro- 
pelling that drive. For one great fact pre- 
sided over your school life these past two or 
three (or twelve or thirteen) years: namely, 
the fact that you needed to get into college. 
This meant that every good thing you did 
had some admixture of the desire to create 
an impression, to make you look outstand- 
ing so some admissions officer would think 
you were the kind of superior person they 
were hunting for and let you in. 

Clever you! It worked! And one great life 
trial is now definitively behind you: You 
will never need to get into college again. 
But you won’t get either the pleasure or the 
profit of this new opportunity if you take 
that same old approach. Your new life will 
have appearances that seem continuous with 
your old one—a schedule of classes, course 
assignments, all the familiar forms of school 


Education will require active 
mutual engagement: the 
willingness to reach outside 
the circle you’re comfortable 
with; the willingness to 


cross over into others’ 
mental space and open 
yourself to their different 
outlooks and experiences. 





Gite) tee 


—hbut college has a crucial difference 
expects a new attitude, requires you oll 
a way to engage the objects of study with. 
authentic personal interest, not as an ex 
nally appointed task. As for the voices 
ing you that it’s still your primary mission 
Do Well, they are not totally wrong. I t 
wish you to continue to succeed, and it 
not my plan to render you unemployabl 
But take it from me: The people who go ont 
the greatest success aren’t those with show 
transcripts only. They are people who are ab 
to convince others—convince them becau: 
it’s true!—that they have an active, cre: 
tive intelligence living within them, takir 
in the facts around them and convertir 
them into a continual 
growing, continual! 
deepening knowledge: 
the world. 

Now’s your chance t 
build this power. § 
please, take seriously yor 
new chances to advan 
your mental growth. Yc 
live at the historical m\ 
ment when the meani 
of the human genome 
being unraveled. You’ 
come to a school tha 
leading the way, not ju 
in decoding genetic information but in di 
covering how that knowledge can lead | 
therapies to save and improve the quality 
lives. So which makes better sense: learni 
something about this while you’re at Du 
and expanding your growing body of und 
standing? Or perpetuating your ignoran 
in the place of possible illumination? 

Much of the international news in rece 
months has to do with Muslim peoples 
radical Islamic fundamentalism, which t 
tens to supply the world-organizing exte 
menace for your generation that Comm 
nism embodied in the Cold War. You 
your wisdom have come to a university thi 
building a new Islamic Studies Center. Is 
absurd to think that you might actually 
to learn something about Islam while you 
at Duke and so avoid passing through I 
armed with ignorant attitudes in place 
informed understandings? 

























When I was in China this summer, | 
ned that in the last decade, more than a 
ndred million people had moved from 
> countryside to the new cities thrown up 
the expanding global economy, the largest 
acetime movement of humanity in the 
role of history. In Beijing I also learned 
at Duke faculty members are known to be 
1ong the most acute students of this trans- 
mation and the developments and dislo- 
tions it entails. You'll live at a time when 
. dimension of the world economy or 
litical order will be immune from these 
olving stories overseas. So would you 
oose to miss this chance to learn about 
ntemporary China or the sustainability of 
onomic development or the blend of cre- 
ions and dislocations that globalization 
tails? These (and a hundred others) are 
ike strengths that could now become 
ur strengths—if you take the initiative to 
quire them. 

Once you start composing your life as an 
tive seeker of understanding rather than 
e duteous performer of appointed chores, 
e boundary between formal course work 
dthe rest of your Duke experience will be 
s sharply drawn. The hundred talks you'll 
> advertised every day will be a further 
ance to test and expand your mind. Pro- 
st Peter Lange is organizing a lecture series 
is year on privacy. You know why this is 
‘issue. In the high-tech world, previously 
neealable information like cell-phone 
Ils and global financial transfers can be 
icked in hitherto unimaginable detail. 
it to what extent is this a vital defense 
ainst terrorist conspiracies, to what ex- 
nt a dangerous incursion on vital civil lib- 
ties? And how are the right boundaries 
'd protections to be established? 

Nearer to home, you have probably 
ined that all that Internet sharing that 
yu and your classmates had so much fun 





doing this summer opens the door to unex- 
pected revelations about you in contexts 
not originally intended. (I hope this is not a 
shocking surprise! Personally, I have not 
peeked.) But how are we to define the pro- 
tocols that will give us the new benefits of 
information-sharing without creating new 
forms of intrusion and victimization? 

These are questions that will be settled in 
your adult life, and it is hugely consequen- 
tial that our society get them right. If you’re 
like me, you're far from certain of the cor- 
rect answers now. But you could advance 
your thinking, and even equip yourself to 
become a player in the ongoing debate, if 
you went to hear and argue with the former 
heads of national security, devisers of In- 
ternet sharing sites, and others who will be 
parading through here for your personal edi- 
fication. This is a form of education Duke 
could give you every day—but you have to 
seize it to win its gains. 

It’s also part of the distinctive character 
of Duke that it offers rich access to real- 
world experience that can help you test and 
amplify classroom learning and put it to 
human use. You “have to” take a foreign 
language at Duke, it’s true. But which would 
have a better payoff: to do just as much as 
you “have to” and call it a day? Or to take 
your Spanish to the Durham public schools 
that are experiencing a massive influx of 
Latinos, where you could get real-world 
practice using your language, perform a real- 
world service to people new to a very for- 
eign land, and learn something beyond fro- 
zen political slogans about contemporary 
American immigration? Students in the Pratt 
School “have to” learn all sorts of things to 
master the disciplines of engineering. But 
you'll also learn the power that knowledge 
gives if, like students | know, you bring class- 
room knowledge to bear on the challenge of 
designing prosthetic devices for disabled 


Megan Morr 


Meeting and greeting: following convocation, 
President Richard Brodhead and his wife, Cynthia 
Brodhead, greet students 


children or assisting victims of natural dis- 
asters, like the students of Duke’s Engineers 
Without Borders. 

I’m pounding on you and you may already 
be converted, but I don’t want one of you to 
miss my point. You’re about to start a new 
life here. As you do so, you need to know 
that there are choices about how you could 
put that life together, and that some choices 
will yield a far richer experience than oth- 
ers. If you want to hang a Do Not Disturb 
sign over your brain—or if, like cabs I’m al- 
ways hailing in New York, you plan to turn 
on your mind’s Off Duty sign whenever you 
finish your required tasks—that would be 
one choice. But it’s not the one that will 
make life most interesting here day by day; 
and it’s not the one that does long-term jus- 
tice to your talents and potentials. 


hen I think about the resources 

here for you, high on my list are 

your fellows, the women and men 

sitting here today. With every 
one of you I’ve met, I’ve thought: Lucky 
classmates to have you in their midst! You 
apparently share this view, since even 
before arriving, you’ve been filling cyber- 
space with your fast-evolving friendships. 
So far so good. But here I remember some- 
thing else about high school, which can be 
a place of friendship, but of other facts as 
well. Those years can be a time of painful 
self-consciousness and perceived vulnera- 
bility, with all the demoralizing things they 
spawn: desperate anxiety to be found 
acceptable; pressure to do things to win 
acceptance that one would never have cho- 
sen on one’s own; mutual enforcement of 
highly reductive identities based on a few 
salient social traits (X is cool, Y is dorky, X 
is a jock, Y is a wimp—I doubt the current 
vocabulary is any more humane); a pro- 
found if invisible hierarchy defining who 
you should mix with, who you should not 
be caught dead with, and so on. 

On the day you enter Duke, you come to 
the blessed moment when you can outgrow 
such things, step out of them and leave 
them with the castoffs of your immaturity. 
However you’ve been defined heretofore, 
here you can entertain a fuller, freer version 
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In coming to college 
you're traveling through 
a great transition. What’s 


on the other side of that 


of yourself. And together, 
you can construct a new 
community that will be 
at once more mutually 
liberating and more hu- 
manly interesting—unless you are so be- 
nighted as to wish to make college a second 
high school, and to re-erect that social 
prison just when you are free to escape. 

It matters which route you choose to take. 
It matters to the experience you're opening 
or closing for yourself, and it matters to the 
world. We all know what a fractured, strati- 
fied world looks like extended into the 
world at large. Abroad, it gives us the eth- 
nic division and organized ethnic hostility 
much too familiar in our time. Closer to 
home, it gives us America’s still imperfectly 
transcended history of racial division, a 
problem it’s still all of our work to solve and, 
more largely, the residential separations in- 
to enclaves of homogeneity that define so 
much American life. This, in spite of the 
fact that such divisions are socially impov- 
erishing to all their parties, and that the 
most valuable human creations have always 
come through collaborations across lines of 
division. You may not know that, in the 
depth of the Depression and the heyday of 
official segregation in the United States, 
Duke’s West Campus had as its principal 
designer a black architect, Julian Abele, 
who helped create this place in spite of the 
fact that he couldn’t be seen on campus 
doing so. 

Over against the divisive tendencies of 
the outer world, it is the nature of universi- 
ties to bring people together, as Duke has 
brought together the Class of 2010: men 
and women of high promise drawn from 
every origin and background, from forty-six 
states, Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia, forty-one countries, and a whop- 
ping 1,094 secondary schools. Now you’ll 
be free to shape a new society. As you do so, 
you have a choice: Are you going to recre- 
ate a system of repressive identities and ex- 
clusions, or are you going to build a better 
world of interaction, cooperation, and mu- 
tual support? 

I’m betting your answer is Option B, and 
I applaud you for it. But it’s going to take 
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transition is, or could be, 
a great transformation. 





actual choices from you 
day by day to make this 
happen. To make this bet- 
ter world, you'll need to 
practice the arts of human 
respect. What would that mean exactly? 
Stopping to recognize that each other per- 
son is as fully human as you and requires as 
much consideration as you would want in 
his or her place. Taking care not to treat 
anyone boorishly or coercively or offensive- 
ly. Not blocking others out or writing them 
off based on superficial judgment. Having 
the curiosity to wonder what things look 
like from their point of view, and being will- 
ing to listen in order to find out. 

Respect will get us to civility, a value vastly 
underrated in contemporary culture. But 
you came here for education, and that will 
require something beyond the chilly-sound- 
ing habit of respect. That will require active 
mutual engagement: the willingness to 
reach outside the circle you’re comfortable 
with; the willingness to cross over into oth- 
ers’ mental space and open yourself to their 
different outlooks and experiences; and the 
willingness to see how your own ideas might 
need to be extended or revised to accom- 
modate the human lessons others give. If 
friction sometimes results from this engage- 
ment, well, why shouldn’t it? We haven’t 
asked you to transcend your humanity, just 
to get an education. And that requires that, 
in the presence of difference, you be willing 
patiently to teach those who don’t yet un- 
derstand where you are, not write them off 
as hopeless or unforgivable; and patiently to 
learn when the needy one is yourself. 

Engagement will take you past civility to 
mutual enrichment, which is a big gain. But 
from there you need to take the further step 
to collaboration and learn to mesh your sep- 
arate talents to enact the good things none 
of you can accomplish on your own. This 
valuable skill is practiced here wherever you 
look. You'll see it in the fun that’s so plenti- 
ful at Duke: in the dance or improv comedy 
or intramural, club, or varsity sports or (dare 
I say) ritual cheering at basketball that are 
such exhilarating features of Duke commu- 
nal life. You'll see collaboration in the serv- 
ice activities that are so powerful here—the 









important work students do in local literac 
projects, for instance, or disaster relief fu 
ther afield. And we count on your collabe 
ration when there are serious issues for th 
community to face. 
As you know, Duke was visited by a gre: 
trouble last spring. The resulting legal acct 
sations remain unresolved, and we pray tha 
they will be resolved in speedy, fair, an 
decisive fashion. But in addition to the con 
tested legal charges, larger questions wer 
raised about responsible student behavic 
and the boundaries of acceptable condu 
Not one of these questions is unique 
Duke, but we are not free to ignore them. 
working them through, in discovering hor 
an animated, high-spirited world can b 
made compatible with the requirements ¢ 
responsibility and respect, we’ll be countin 
on your partnership—the best exercise ¢ 
your thoughtful intelligence. If you ge 
some experience here collectively imagir 
ing how to define and implement a goo 
society, you'll have learned a form of intell 
gence of incalculable value for later life. 
addition, you’ll have helped make this gre 
university better yet. 
My friends, I’ve been speaking as if you 
future fate hangs in the balance, dependin| 
on how you approach this place. And Id 
believe there’s a great and a merely goo} 
way you could go to Duke—and I do t 
lieve that getting the choice right is lar; 
in your hands. But though I’ve enjoyed 
chance to lay a sermon on you from 
great pulpit, I’m not all that anxious a 
your souls. My guess is that you came 
intending to make magnificent use of D 
and it’s your own best aspirations I’ve be 
voicing as I speak. Just remember them wh 
life gets hectic. When a weight of cust 
threatens to dull your first hopes, recé 
what the berobed man in the dazzling nee 
lace told you in Duke Chapel when ya 
were starting out. This is your place. Hel 
yourself to its riches. Come here with th 
intention of being transformed. I welcom 
you to Duke. 



























President Brodhead delivered this address | 
freshmen and their parents at convocation 
late August. 
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| Reunions 2007 offers something for everyone. From educational seminars 
_ to class parties, tours and performance events to sports clinics, we've got 
_a great reunion weekend in store for you. 













| Duke reunions begins online at www.DukeReunions.com 


| Start making your plans now! Click on your class year for travel and lodging « « 
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sure to check out the CLASS NOTES page and add your own. And don’t 
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The Noels 


Strengthening Duke 
tor the Future 





DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Cie INIING 


Sue W’52 and Lee T’'52 Noel met at 
Duke in their junior year, and they're 
still taking classes together now. 
They're longtime participants in the 
Osher Lifelong Learning Institute (OLLI) 
at Duke, which offers 80 classes each 
semester to lifelong students. 


The Noels retired to Durham because 
of their ties to Duke. In addition to 
taking classes, they attend basketball 
games and volunteer at Duke Hospital. 
They are active with the Duke Alumni 
Association, and they have many friends 
and former colleagues in the area. 
Lee followed three decades at IBM 
with six years as associate dean at the 
Fuqua School of Business. He and 
Sue tried moving to the coast after his 
second retirement, “but there wasn’t 
any Duke there,” Sue said. 


Sue and Lee are longtime Duke 
supporters. In 1985, they established 
the Sue and Lee Noel Endowment 
for Studio Arts. “One of our sons is 

a painter,” Lee said, “and we wanted 
to help strengthen Duke’s studio arts 
program for future students.” They 
continue to support the arts at Duke - 
along with OLLI, the Iron Dukes, and 
the Fuqua Annual Fund — and their 
estate plans include a more substantial 
gift to establish an undergraduate 
scholarship. 


There are many ways for people who 
fofolg We] felt] DIL <M OM leh {-Mel Mil lela 
on the university's future. To explore 
tax-wise gift options, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 

Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 

Web  www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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Between 
date bates 


ot long ago I met with the per- 

petually over-scheduled Peter 

Burian, chair of classical studies. 

I came to know Burian two 
decades ago, when I accompanied him 
and art historian Annabel Wharton on a 
study-abroad summer program. Rooted 
in Rome, the program was an exemplar 
of “interdisciplinarity” before that be- 
came an academic buzzword: It touched 
on themes ranging from the architec- 
ture of imperial power to the aesthetics 
of religious representation. 

With the close-at-hand enticements 
of a great city, study-abroad students can 
have a casual attitude about learning. 
But this teaching team was so clearly 
caught up in the material—caught up 
in the physical manifestations of a past 
civilization—that the students were 
swept up in a wave of enthusiasm. 

The passage of time seems to have 
only deepened Burian’s teaching enthu- 
siasm. This fall, his “Performing Passion, 
Reason, and Community: Classical The- 
ater in the Contemporary Imagination” 
was co-taught with Donna Zapf, direc- 
tor of Duke’s Master of Arts in Liberal 
Studies program. It looked at classical 
narratives—Medea, Oedipus Rex, An- 
tigone, and others—in relation to later 
interpretations and adaptations through 
opera, film, plays, and dance. 

For the spring, Burian has another 
co-teacher, literature professor Erdag 
Goknar, in “Literary Translation.” 
Burian has translated ancient Greek 
dramatists; Goknar has translated Tur- 
kish writer Orham Pamuk, this year’s 
winner of the Nobel Prize in Literature. 
Their course will ponder questions 
related to a “faithful” translation; stu- 
dents will present their own translation 
projects in progress. 

Teaching at Duke—including the 
Burian-style breaking of intellectual 
boundaries—is the subject of one of 
this issue’s features. Fortunately all of 
us have our own stories testifying that 
inspired teaching matters to students, 
and to professors like Burian, as well. 

com 4 J. Bliwise, editor 
ci 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“When the lacrosse thing 
happened, that’s when I 
looked at it and realized It 
was inadvertently 
removed.” 

—Stephen Bryan, associate 
dean of students, on reinstat- 
ing a university rule that bans 

the hiring of strippers for 


organized, on-campus events, 
in The New York Times 


“It’s now become a cottage 
industry to bait Muslims.” 


—Ebrahim Moosa, director of 
Duke’s Center for the Study of 
Muslim Networks, on Pope 
Benedict XVI’s use of a four- 
teenth-century quote per- 
ceived to be critical of 
Mohammed, and the resulting 
riots in Muslim countries, in 
USA Today 


“The squeeze is very real to 
them, and it hurts. This is a 


big bill when it is added to 
the mortgage and the gro- 
ceries and all the other 
monthly costs.” 


—Charles Clotfelter, Z. Smith 
Reynolds Professor of public- 
policy studies, on the impact 
of rising tuition costs on mid- 
die-class families, in Raleigh’s 
News & Observer 


“They have funny accents, 
occasionally dress in strange 
outfits, and some wear tur- 
bans and grow beards, yet 
Indians have been able to 
Overcome stereotypes to 
become the U.S.’s most suc- 
cessful immigrant group.” 


—Vivek Wadhwa, executive-in- 
residence in the Pratt School 
of Engineering’s master-of- 
engineering-management pro- 
gram, in BusinessWeek.com 


“Frankly, I’d rather have it 


the way it was ... or have it 


i 
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[a mandatory] two years in 
college. Nobx dy has to go 
through this thing of ‘I thin 
I want to go to school’ 
when they really don’t.” 


—Men’s basketball coac 
Mike Krzyzewski on a net 
rule, in effect this yea 
requiring players to be eithe 
nineteen years old or one yez 
out of high school befor 
entering the NBA draft, in Th 
News & Observe 


“{Consumers] don’t pay 

nearly enough attention to 
conservation and efficienc' 
because they don’t have an 


sense of the cost of produc- 
tion that’s not included in 


the kilowatt-hour charge 
they see.” 

—Tim Profeta J.D. ’9 
M.E.M. ’97, director of Duke 
Nicholas Institute for Enviro! 


mental Policy Solution 
in Newsd< 





Pizza Hut in Paris sucks, 
nd | don’t think anyone 
vas hurt. So it just created a 
leasant smell.” 


—Duke senior Joseph Harris, 
on the burning of a Pizza 

Hut amid riots during his 

| semester abroad in Paris, in 
The Chronicle 


Parents need to assume 

jat for any high-school 
udent, they have access to 
lcohol and marijuana and 
robably other drugs if they 
ant to.” 


—Cynthia Kuhn Ph.D. ’76, 
professor of pharmacology 
and cancer biology and 
juthor of several books about 
alcohol use and the brain, in 
The Boston Globe 


As a college educator, | 
in assure you that students 


) not enter classrooms as 
ank slates ready to be 


filled with the views of their 
instructors, without regard 
for how enlightened or ludi- 
crous those views may be.” 
—Aaron White, assistant 
research professor of psychia- 
try, in The Charlotte Observer 


“It sets a precedent. This 
is the first opinion of this 
governing body that 
purports to describe the 
spirit of sport.” 
—Doriane Lambelet Coleman, 
a law professor and a former 
elite-level middle-distance 
runner, on the World 
Anti-Doping Agency’s 
proposal to ban the use of 
altitude tents and rooms 
because they violate “the 
spirit of the sport,” in The 
New York Times 


“The present divisions are 
quite without precedent.” 


—Ole R. Holsti, George V. 
Allen Professor Emeritus 


~~ 


of political science, on the 
partisan divide over the 
lraq war, said to be even 
more contentious than 
that over Vietnam, in The 
New York Times 


“Just asserting that the 
tribunals comply with the 
court’s rulings and Geneva 
doesn’t make it so.” 
—Madeline Morris, professor 
of law, on controversial Bush 
administration proposed 
rules for dealing with terror 
suspects, in the San Jose 
Mercury News 
“It’s an incredibly sexy time 
to be an engineer.” 
—Kristina Johnson, dean of the 
Pratt School of Engineering, 
in Newsweek International 
“This does seem a phenom- 
enon of the Mortal Kombat, 
violent video-game gen- 
eration. The fight club offers 
the chance to bring those 


High-style stepping: members of the Kappa Alpha Psi 
fraternity pull out all the stops for the annual Step Show 
during Homecoming. Sponsored by the National Pan- 
Hellenic Council, the umbrella group for seven historically 
African-American fraternities and sororities at Duke, 

the event plays to a packed Page Auditorium 


fantasies of violence and 
danger to life—and maybe 
have your 15 minutes 
of fame in an underground 
video.” 
—Orin Starn, professor of 
cultural anthropology, 
on illegal teen “fight clubs” 


under investigation in several 
states, in USA Today 


““Civil war’ is sort of a proxy 
term for wars we cannot 
win. The problem they’re 
facing is, there’s only so 
much their rhetorical 
strategy can do to reshape 
public perceptions of the 
very real events that are 
out there.” 


—Christopher Gelpi, associate 
professor of political science, 
on changes in the Bush 
administration’s framing 

of the Irag war, in The New 
York Times 
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Forum 


Please limit 
letters to 

300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, 
and class year or 
Duke affiliation. 
We reserve 


the right to edit 
for length and 
clarity. 


Fax 
(919) 681-1659 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Guantanamo 


Your July-August issue 
shows what happens to 
members of Al Qaeda who 
are captured by American 
forces [“Practicing Justice”. 
I learned that members of 
the Duke Law School are 
researching the rights of 
these prisoners and trying 
to establish rules and poli- 
cies of fairness. 

Since fairness is the focal 
point, on the cover of your 
next issue, are you going to 
depict what happens to 
Americans who are captured 


by Al Qaeda—beheadings? 


Kay Myers Wagner 55 
Davidson, North Carolina 





I read with disgust your arti- 
cle “Practicing Justice” in the 
July-August 2006 issue. Mr. 
Flynn uses the term “grunts” 
referring to our military 
people, who fight our wars to 
make it possible that “Duke 
law students fight for trans- 
parency and fairness and help 
define the rights of suspected 
terrorists.” | happen to live 
where the grunts train to go 
out to defend our freedom. 
Your suspected terrorists are 
very much terrorists. You 
need to come to Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina, 
the home of the 2nd Marine 
Division, and visit our 
wounded-warrior barracks. 
It has fourteen first-floor 
rooms that can be accessed 
by ramp and grab bar. 

In this barracks we house 
Marines and sailors who 
have lost limbs and eyes and 
have suffered brain damage. 
We old Marine officers and 
the people of Eastern North 
Carolina refer to our Ma- 
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rines and sailors as Our 
Heroes. Our warriors K.L.A. 
and those who are wounded 
are not forgotten at Camp 
Lejeune. 

The Marines, soldiers, 
and sailors are our friends 
and neighbors. They were 
high-school athletes, col- 
lege students, the kid next 
door. But they volunteered 
to serve and give something 
bigger than themselves. 

Mr. Flynn states, “no one at 
Duke’s law school is trying 
to loose terrorists on the 
world.” Any time a person 
or a group gives aid and 
comfort to our enemies, in 
the time of war, is unforgiv- 
able and borders on treason. 

Semper Fi. 


Hunter Hadley ’54 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 


Please do not believe that the 
rights of suspected terrorists 
held at Guantanamo Bay 
are the same as the Japanese- 
American citizens interned 
during World War II. 

These citizens were in- 
terned for two significant 
purposes. First, for the dura- 
tion of the war, it permitted 
the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to initiate an unbridled 
propaganda [campaign] of 
hatred against Japan. Second, 
realizing that America would 
respond wholeheartedly to 
the propaganda against these 
“sneaky, slant-eyed Japs” (just 
a few examples), these Ja- 
panese-Americans would 
now be physically in danger. 

Thus, camps such as 
Manzanar were established 
for their safety, even though 
the given excuse was that 
they might be considered 
possible enemy agents. 


When Japanese cherry 
blossom trees were vandal- 
ized shortly after December 
7, 1941, and Bob Hope, 
Red Skelton, and other 
celebrities were enlisted to 
spew invective against the 
enemy, you must believe 
that the Japanese intern- 
ment camps were worth- 
while for all concerned. 

If this piece doesn’t make 
the next issue for any rea- 
son, at least get it into the 
hands of the very naive 
Major Tom Fleener, who is 
representing [al] Bahlul. 
Any honest person with a 
good memory over the age 
of eighty will confirm what 
I’ve stated here. 


Lewis P. Klein Jr. 51 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


I am so proud that Duke law 
students are assisting in the 
defense of Guantanamo de- 
tainees. 

In the past, the U.S. was 
always “the good guys,” who 
followed international law, 
such as the Geneva 
Conventions. It breaks my 
heart that America no 
longer behaves this way. 

Although the detainees 
may have less-than-spotless 
histories, they are entitled 
to trials assisted by compe- 
tent defense attorneys. The 
law school should keep up 
the good work! 


Julia Stevens Gregg ’61 
Simi Valley, California 





Editor’s note: the writer 
died on August 29. See class 
notes, p. 78. 


Explaining Evolution 


The Duke Magazine of July- 
August 2006 included 
Forum arguments against the 
widely accepted scientific 
conclusions about evolution. 
Portions of these letters dis- 
play a misunderstanding of | 
some basic aspects of evolu- 
tion as expounded by con- 
temporary science, and 
some explanation should 
be useful. 

One letter writer equates 
scientific “theory” with 
“hypothesis” and states that 
many believe that the evi- 
dence for “evolutionary 
theory” is no greater than 
that for “intelligent design. 
In common parlance, a 
“theory” is a guess or specu 
lation based upon limited 
evidence. But in science 
the term “theory” is applied 
to the explanation of a nat 
ural phenomenon, an ex- 
planation based upon sub- 
stantial evidence. (A “hy- 
pothesis” is a preliminary 
explanation, one that is no 
supported by as much evi- 
dence as a theory.) The 
overwhelming consensus 
of scientists studying evolu 
tion over many years is 
that it is, indeed, an expla- 
nation of phenomena foun| 
in nature, with evidence 
for the basic premises of 





the evolutionary explana- 
tion coming from many 
fields of science (such as 
anatomy, anthropology, 
archaeology, biochemistry, 
cell biology, ecology, embry- 
logy, genetics, geology, 
molecular biology, and 
physiology). 

In contrast, the proposal 
hat intelligent design offers 
he best explanation for the 
diversity of living things is 
not based upon scientific 
evidence. The principal ar- 
sument of intelligent design 
s that biological systems are 
‘00 complex to be explained, 
and therefore cannot be 
*xplained, by science. This 
s nonscientific reasoning 
hat long ago would have 
vad scientists abandon their 
ursuit of explanations of a 
remendous number of bio- 
ogical phenomena, such as 
10w hormones, enzymes, 
remoglobin, and viruses do 
vhat they do. Scientists 
rave published thousands 
f research reports explain- 
ng various aspects of evolu- 
ionary theory; additional 
vidence is being continu- 
lly amassed; and the basic 
oncepts of evolution are 
trongly supported by major, 
ong-established scientific 
ganizations and by an 
verwhelming number of 
scientists (especially of 
nose in the relevant fields 
f study). 

Another letter writer ex- 
tesses disbelief that “ran- 
om change or coincidence 
an explain the complexity” 
f organisms. Randomness 
an, in fact, help explain 
eo observations, such 
s the occurrence of male 
ad female offspring (from 





combinations of X and 

Y chromosomes) or the 
occurrence of some genetic 
mutations; but randomness 
is not what results in evolu- 
tionary change. In general, 
plants and animals produce 
numbers of offspring larger 
than the environment can 
support, and those offspring 
whose genetic makeup 
renders them less adapted 
to survive do not reproduce 
and pass their genes on 

to the next generation. 
This is the basis of the 
evolutionary mechanism 
known as “natural selec- 
tion.” Selection is not a 
random process. 

We hear of the “contro- 
versy” about evolution. 
There are still many ques- 
tions to be answered about 
all fields of the biological 
sciences (including evolu- 
tion), but among researchers 
most familiar with the rele- 
vant scientific research, 
there is no serious contro- 
versy about the existence of 
evolutionary processes. 


Jerrold H. Zar 
National Science 


Foundation Fellow ’65 


The writer is professor emeritus 
of biological sciences and former 
dean of the Graduate School, 


Northern Illinois University. 


Green Energy Viable? 





Here we can readily buy 
“green” electricity (at least 
for residential use), and it 
costs just a bit more than 
power from traditional 
sources. I also recall being 
told by people in the re- 
newable energy business, a 
few years ago when power 


costs were lower, that their 
technology was close to 
being economically com- 
petitive with traditional 
fossil-fuel sources. So, 

your note “Fuqua Goes 
Green” [July-August 2006] 
raised some questions that 
perhaps Duke Magazine 
can answer. 

Are non-polluting sources 
of electricity economically 
viable in today’s environ- 
ment, even for marginal sup- 
plies? Who is the university’s 
money going to? Is it the 
“sun, wind, and small hydro” 
crowd or to organizations 
with broader, and perhaps 
more useful, agendas? Does 
it mean a significant addi- 
tional amount of non-pol- 
luting power is being pro- 
duced in lieu of power from 
conventional sources? How 
much and where? 

I hope the university is 
not sending its funds to some 
politically correct, feel- 
good activity if they could 
be better used investing in 
sound green electricity pro- 
ducers (and getting a return) 
or in research to make a real 
contribution to solving the 
environmental problem. 


Don Bellman B.S.M.E. ’66 
Sugar Land, Texas 


Duke experts respond: 
Fuqua purchased 8,510 mega- 
watt hours of renewable energy 
certificates, the amount of its 
annual use of fossil-fuel-based 
electricity, from Sterling Planet, 
a company that sells certified 
RECs from sources including 
wind, solar, and small-hydro, 
explains Tavey McDaniel, 
Duke’s environmental sustain- 
ability coordinator. 

When you buy certificates, 


she says, you are purchasing 
the environmental attributes 
of power generated from re- 
newable sources and helping 
generators produce additional 
renewable energy to displace 
nonrenewables from the na- 
tional electrical grid. 

“There is widespread agree- 
ment that the market costs of 


As far as I’m concerned, Coach K 
could hawk hotdogs on Coney Island, 
and I’d be buying. 


using fossil fuels do not reflect 
the true social costs,” which 
include the effects of pollution 
and greenhouse gas emissions, 
says Marty Smith, assistant 
professor of environmental 
economics. “How we, as a 
society, go about fixing that 
problem is complicated. One 
way is for consumers to vol- 
untarily pay that difference to 
stimulate the use of cleaner 
sources of energy.” Duke is 
also seeking national and glob- 
al policy solutions through the 
Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment and Earth Sciences. 


Defending K 


It was disappointing to read 
the letter critical of Coach 
K’s television ads [Forum, 
July-August 2006]. During 
this difficult time at Duke 
as a result of the tragically 
poor judgment and behavior 
of some members of the 
men’s lacrosse team, it seems 
unnecessarily counterpro- 
ductive to pompously criti- 
cize one member of the Duke 
community who has exhib- 
ited steadfast loyalty and re- 
mained a source of immense 
pride for the university. 
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Those ads emphasize 
Coach k’s dedication to 
teaching, teamwork, and 
the virtues of a Duke educa- 
tion. | am thrilled that 
Duke receives this exposure 
and am filled with joy and 
pride when they are shown. 
I would be just as thrilled 
and excited if another of my 


It is indisputable that there is a 
tidal shift toward Asia and emerging 
economies for manufacturing. 


heroes from Duke men- 
tioned in the offending let- 
ter, Reynolds Price, had a 
similar outlet for extolling 
his passion for teaching and 
imparting life lessons to 
young people.... 

I certainly hope Coach K 
understands that the views 
expressed in the letter from 
Messrs. Johnston and Parker 
represent a small, vocal, 
minority opinion of self- 
agerandizing pedants with 
too much time on their 
hands, rather than the sen- 
timents of the vast majority 
of Duke alumni. 

I am extremely grateful 
to Coach K for what he has 
done for Duke and felt com- 
pelled to take this opportu- 
nity to acknowledge his con- 
tributions. 

Unfortunately, given the 
current state of self-flagella- 
tion at Duke and the cur- 
rent “politically correct- 
at-all-costs” mentality, I 
am sure that he will not see 
this acknowledgement in 
the Forum. 


David Daniel 69 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Mr. Johnson and Mr. Parker 
disparaged Coach K for 
commercials he started 
doing during basketball sea- 
son, mainly during the 

ACC Championship Series 
and March Madness. It was 
their opinion that Coach K 
denigrated himself with 
“cheesy and crass behavior.” 
It was also their opinion 
that, perhaps, his “shilling” 
was “improper recruiting 
technique.” 

Having missed only one 
televised game last season, 
due to a TiVo malfunction, 
I can certainly tell you that 
Coach K doesn’t deserve 
your effete and naive ap- 
praisal of his actions. What 
he has done is given those 
of us who love our universi- 
ty a nationwide presence 
year after year. He has given 
us consistently great teams 
with players who are articu- 
late and personify the élan 
that is Duke University. 

I will refer Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Parker to page 
twelve of that same maga- 
zine, regarding admissions 
through the Class of 2010, 
which exceeded last year’s 
total—itself a record—by 
1,300. By his success, Coach 
K gives Duke University 
millions of dollars of free 
advertising. If he wishes to 
make a few bucks for him- 
self, good for him. As far as 
I’m concerned, he could 
hawk hotdogs on Coney 
Island, and I’d be buying. 


David M. Lavine ’68 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Duke’s Good Fortune 





In light of all of the empha- 
sis on political correctness 


and the importance of hip- 
hop, etc., so currently fash- 
ionable and typified by 
Duke Magazine [“Hip-Hop: 
Not Your Pop’s Culture,” 
July-August], | was surprised 
at the full-page advertise- 
ment hawking the benevo- 
lence of Duke via its Reggie 
Howard scholarship and 
Luke Stewart’s gratitude at 
being chosen for the oppor- 
tunity. The ad failed to note 
that Duke is likewise fortu- 
nate to be able to nurture 
and sponsor him and candi- 
dates like him through his 
responsible and important 
career choices. 

Thank you, Mr. Stewart, 
for working hard and mak- 
ing it, and for bringing cred- 
it to Duke and the benefac- 
tors of the scholarship fund. 
Good luck to you. 


Sandra Boek Werness ’77 
Great Falls, Virginia 


Global Competition 


As a business executive 
and former Duke engineer, 
I believe Mr. Wadhwa is 
deriving far too much com- 
fort from his counting of 
global engineering gradu- 
ates and his conclusion 
that things aren’t too bad 
after all here in the U.S. 
(“Too Few Engineers?” 
July-August 2006]. Most of 
my working life has been 
spent outside of the U.S., 
and the last five years were 
in China. It is indisputable 
that there is a tidal shift 
toward Asia and emerging 
economies for manufac- 
turing. 

While manufacturing, of 
course, is not the only 
career opportunity for engi- 





neers in the U.S., the loss 0 
these positions does not 
bode well for engineers 
here, nor, | believe, for our 
long-term competitiveness. 

With Mr. Wadhwa, | agree 
that Duke and other fine 
institutions have outstand- 
ing programs and graduate 
fine, well-rounded engineers 
who are prepared to tackle 
complex technical and 
business issues. However, 
strictly from the long-range 
opportunity perspective, | 
would rather be that well- 
rounded engineering gradu- 
ate in China than here. 

As Mr. Wadhwa points 
out, that’s where the short-: 
age is, and there’s no sign, . 
even with ever-increasing 
engineering graduates, tha’ 
it will ease any time soon. 















Fond Memories? 


Homecoming weekend 
1954, saw Duke’s undefeat; 
ed (2 wins and | tie) foot- 
ball team soundly trashed 
by Army, 28 to 14. 
Sunday morning’s local 
Durham newspaper 
summed up [Hurricane] 
Hazel’s weekend succinctl 
with a sports-page headlini 
of “HAZEL FRIDAY— 
ARMY SATURDAY— 
QUIET SUNDAY?” (or it 
may have been ‘CALM’ 
or ‘PEACE’ SUNDAY; 
memory fades after fifty- 
one-plus years). 
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J.J. REDICK — 
Orlando Magic 


ELTON BRAND 
Los Angeles Clippers 
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University, Medal to Wallac 
and V 


t this year’s Founders’ Day Convo- 
cation in September, Duke honored 
outstanding students, faculty mem- 
bers, employees, and alumni. 

The convocation address was delivered 
by Paula Phillips Burger 67, A. M. ’74, dean 
of undergraduate education and vice pro- 
vost for academic affairs at the Johns Hop- 
kins University and a member of Duke’s 
board of trustees. 

The University Medal for Distinguished 
Meritorious Service, one of the university’s 
highest awards, was given to Ruby Leila 
Wilson Ed.D. ’69, dean emerita of the 
School of Nursing, and longtime university 
photographer William “Jimmy” Wallace Jr. 

Wilson, currently a professor of nursing, 
assistant professor of medicine, and assistant 
to the chancellor for health affairs, came to 
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Duke’s nursing school in 1955. As dean 
from 1971 to 1984, she helped to develop a 
pioneering undergraduate curriculum and 


graduate nursing program. Wilson continues 
her commitment to innovation and advo- 
cacy for nurses and their patients through her 
work on numerous boards and committees. 
Wallace, who retired earlier this year, took 
a wide range of photographs during his forty- 
seven-year career. Memorable subjects in- 
cluded the 1969 Allen Building takeover and 
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visits to campus by U.S. Presidents Richard 
Nixon LL.B. ’37 and Ronald Reagan, Bishop 
Desmond Tutu of South Africa, and Queen 
Noor of Jordan. 

Also presented at the convocation werd 
Duke’s Distinguished Alumni Award, tc 
Russell Robinson ’54, LL.B. 56 and Sally 
Dalton Robinson ’55; the Alumni Distin4 
guished Undergraduate Teaching Award, t 
Seymour Mauskopf, professor of history 
and the University Scholar/Teacher of th¢ 
Year Award, to Erwin Chemerinsky, Alstor 
& Bird Professor of law and professor of po 
litical science. 

Others honored included Angier B. Duk 
Scholars, Benjamin N. Duke Scholars, Jame 
B. Duke Graduate Fellows, Reginald 
Howard Scholars, University Scholars 
Robertson Scholars, The Duke Endowmen 


Fellows, and various faculty scholars. 


history /univmedal.htm 


Making a Difference _ 





he board of trustees has approved a 

strategic plan for the university that 

will invest $1.3 billion above normal 

budgets over the next five to eight years 
in students, faculty members, programming, 
and facilities. Duke President Richard H. 
Brodhead says the plan, called “Making a 
Difference,” has been in development for 
nearly two years. 

The plan highlights six central themes 
the university will pursue in a world where 
the Internet and other technologies have 
transformed learning and where students 
routinely travel to explore educational op- 
portunities. The themes are interdiscipli- 
narity, knowledge in the service of society, 
the enduring importance of the humanities, 
internationalization, diversity, and afford- 
ability and access. 

Consistent with these themes, “Making a 
Difference” describes strategies for achiev- 
ing six academic goals: 

¢ Creating a Faculty Enhancement Ini- 
tiative that commits $100 million over the 
next five to eight years to hire, retain, and 
support outstanding faculty members at all 
levels. 
© Strengthening Duke’s engagement in 
“real-world” issues through interdisciplinary 
programs that include strategic initiatives 
in global health; earth sciences and engi- 
neering; brain, mind, genes, and behavior; 
and imaging. 
© Deepening the undergraduate experi- 
ence by encouraging students to become 
active learners, respond to rapid change, 
and contribute to the global community. 

* Attracting the best graduate and pro- 
essional students through increased finan- 
cial support and stronger graduate programs, 
ind integrating graduate students more fully 
nto the academic community. 

_ © Transforming the arts at Duke through 
*nhanced programming, curricular oppor- 
unities, cross-disciplinary research, and im- 
roved and expanded arts facilities. 

e Pursuing innovative ways to create, 
nanage, and deliver scholarly resources for 
eaching and research through the libraries 





and the use of information technology, in- 
cluding a new Central Campus library facil- 
ity to support the study of visual culture. 

“Making a Difference” calls for the uni- 
versity to build upon the Duke-Durham 
Neighborhood Partnership; work with local 
leaders on the revitalization of downtown 
Durham, West Main Street, and Ninth Street; 
expand collaboration with North Carolina 
Central University and Durham Technical 
Community College; and transform Cen- 
tral Campus. 

Provost Peter Lange says the university 
looks “to attract students at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels who will seize 
the opportunities to engage fully in all facets 
of the Duke experience, whether it’s carry- 
ing out research, interacting with the local 
community, or putting their new knowledge 
to work around the world.” 

Duke must “prepare students for lives of 
personal integrity and engaged citizenship,” 
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the plan says, “infusing ethical inquiry and 
service-learning in the undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and professional curriculum.” 


www.provost.duke.edu/stratplan.htm 


Cheating: Good News, Bad News 


uke undergraduate students report 
that they are cheating less in the 
classroom than five years ago, ac- 
cording to the 2005-06 survey on 
academic integrity at Duke. But there is still 
cause for concern, administrators Say. 





Duke’s rate of cheating is generally compar- 
able to other universities with honor codes. 
However, although the rate of unauthorized 
collaboration and falsifying lab data has 
dropped, it is still higher than that at the 
other universities surveyed, the report stated. 

Judith Ruderman Ph.D. ’76, vice provost 


Smashing success: members of the Zeta Tau Alptia sorority raised more than $5,000 for 
breast cancer research and education by selling tickets to “Smash for the Cure.” Passersby relieved 
aggression-and supported a good cause by taking a sledgehammer to a. junked Grand Marquis 
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BY THE NUMBERS 
The Class of 2010 


19,386 

"1,744 

41 

27705, 27707, 27514: 
1,094 

12 

39 

22 


Total applicants 
Freshmen enrolled 


Freshmen-enrolled-in-Economics 51D last fall, the most popular course for the class 
Freshmen enrolled in Econ 51D named Michael, Elizabeth, or with the surname Lee, respectively 


and chair of the Academic Integrity Coun- 
cil, says the survey has been conducted at 
Duke every five years since 1995 and is com- 
pared with a national survey done by Rut- 
gers University professor Donald McCabe, 
founder of the Center for Academic Integ- 
rity, which is affiliated with Duke’s Kenan 
Institute for Ethics. 

Ruderman and students involved in pre- 
senting the data express optimism about the 
results. The previous survey, in 2000, caused 
concern when nearly half of the students 
reported unauthorized collaboration or pla- 
giarism—well above national averages. Ad- 
ministrators redoubled efforts to engage stu- 
dents and faculty members in discussions 
about the issue. 

Those efforts appear to have produced 
positive results. Students reported that fac- 
ulty members talked more about integrity 
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issues compared with 2000; however, much 
of that discussion focused on plagiarism. 
Reports of plagiarism have dropped from 46 
percent in 1995, to 38 percent in 2000, to 
26 percent in the most recent survey. 

Rates of unauthorized collaboration fell 
from 45 percent in 2000 to 29 percent in 
2005. But that rate is still higher than the 
average of 24 percent reported by other uni- 
versities with honor codes, senior Joe Fore, 
Duke Student Government executive vice 
president, notes. 

Twenty-one percent of students reported 
they falsified lab data, nearly twice the aver- 
age rate at the other universities. The survey 
showed that 40 percent of students charac- 
terized the practice as “trivial cheating.” 

Ruderman says faculty members need to 
state clearly at the start of the semester what 
constitutes unauthorized collaboration. In 





the survey, only 30 percent of students said 
faculty members discuss guidelines on group 
work or collaboration. The lab data results 
reveal a more complicated problem. Ruder- 
man says the best guess about the survey 
numbers is that students learn to approac 
lab work as “busy work” that is expected t¢ 
lead to a particular result. 

“We think the solution here is to look a 
how the labs are designed,” she says. “I thin 
we need to think about how to give the stu 
dents ownership of the lab. We need tc 
teach them that the lab isn’t about coming 
up with the correct result but to learn re 
search techniques and thinking skills.” 


www.aas.duke.edu/admin/ 
council/agendas/survey06_05_25.doc 


www.academicintegrity.org 


Steel Shifts to the Treasury _ 
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n October, Robert Steel ’73, chair of 
Duke’s board of trustees, was sworn in 
as the country’s Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Domestic Finance. 

The under secretary leads treasury-depart- 
ment policy on issues of domestic finance, 
fiscal policy, fiscal operations, government 
assets, government liabilities, and related 
economic and fiscal matters. 

Steel, a native of Durham, retired as vice 
chairman of Goldman Sachs & Co., in New 
York, in 2004 and currently serves as advi- 
sory director for the firm. He has taught at 
Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government 
and serves with organizations that include 
the National Humanities Center, The Af- 
tet-School Corporation, and the Aspen In- 
stitute. 

Steel majored in history and political sci- 
ence at Duke, then went on to earn an 
M.B.A. from the University of Chicago in 
1984. He has maintained strong ties with 
Duke through activities that include chair- 
ing the Duke Management Company and 
serving on the trustees’ academic-affairs 
committee and on the health system’s board 
of directors. He and his wife, Gillian Steel, 

ave three daughters and live in Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 





iteel: fiscal responsibilities 


WRITING 20: “Wish You Were Here!”: Travel and Postcards 


he postcard has long 

been associated with 

travel, a way to share 

one's experiences, 
reflections, and adventures in foreign 
lands. Perhaps because of its popu- 
larity and playful associations, the 
postcard has been overlooked as the 
focus of serious study. However, 
Denise Comer, a senior lecturer and 
director of the First-Year Writing pro- 
gram, argues that postcards deserve 
“more than a cursory glance.” 

“Grounded ina particular 
moment and place, combining 
images, pre-printed words, and (often 
clichéd) handwritten thoughts, [the 
postcard] offers a rich opportunity for 
thinking through issues of represen- 
tation and image, as well as notions 
of what motivates and constitutes 
travel and sightseeing,’ she says. By 
studying and eventually creating 
their own postcards, students in her 
Writing 20 course, “Wish You Were 
Herel’: Travel and Postcards,” are 
pushed to delve into these issues 
and, in the process, cultivate aca- 
demic writing skills necessary for the 
rest of their college careers. 

Writing 20 courses are intended 
to teach Duke freshmen “to engage 
in the work of others, to express an 
argument,’ and to position their 
writing within a particular context, 
says Comer. (Several sections focus- 
ing on different themes are offered 
each semester.) Students learn the 
formal writing process, beginning 
with academic research and ending 
with the kind of repeated revision and 
editing that produces polished work. 

But the class isn’t just about the 
process of writing, Comer says. It’s 
also about the process of representa- 
tion. Using the course texts “as a the- 
oretical lens to read postcards,’ stu- 
dents first assignment is to examine 
postcards of Duke from the Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and Special 


Collections Library and to study how 
their collegiate community has been 
portrayed to the public historically. 
They do a paper on one or two of the 
postcards and, in the process, learn 
that “postcards themselves are a 
form of argument,’ as Comer puts it. 

Many of these arguments arise 
from the “tensions between public 
and private” that are inherent in 
postcards, says Comer. While post- 
cards are often very personal reflec- 
tions of certain memories or experi- 
ences, they are also a “very public 
form of correspondence.” She chal- 
lenges her students to think about 
the construction of images that are 
meant to “trigger recognition in a 
large number of people” and how 
these pictures influence the ways in 
which a certain place is perceived by 
the viewer. 

Over the course of the semester, 
Comer continues to challenge her 
students by asking them to think 
about “why and how they would rep- 
resent themselves and their environ- 
ment.’The course culminates with a 
class project in which students are re- 
quired to apply what they've learned 
about issues of image and represen- 
tation by creating their own postcards. 
“How do you construct a scene? Do 
you move a rock?” Comer asks them. 

Each student compiles his work 
into a personal anthology that is 
shared with classmates who then use 
one or two of the postcards as pri- 
mary documents to critique in their 
final paper. Through this interplay of 
primary sources, analytic investiga- 
tion, and academic writing, Comer 
tries to show that postcards aren't 
trivial communication, but “rich and 
diverse texts” worthy of deep thought 
and consideration. 


Professor 
Denise Comer earned a Ph.D. in 
English at the University of South 





Megan Morr 


Carolina. Her academic interests 
include composition, women’s stud- 
ies, travel writing, and nineteenth- 
century British literature. Her current 
research focuses on issues of compo- 
sition and rhetoric. 


Prerequisites 
Must be a Duke freshman 


Readings 

John Berger, Ways of Seeing 

Carol Crawshaw and John Urry, 
“Tourism and the Photographic Eye,’ 
Touring Cultures: Transformations of 
Travel and Theory (Chris Rojek and 
John Urry, eds.) 

Paul Fussell, “From Exploration to 
Travel to Tourism,’ Abroad: British Lit- 
erary Traveling Between the Wars 


Joseph Harris, “Forwarding” and 
“Countering,” Rewriting: How to Do 
Things with Texts 


Tom Phillips, The Postcard Century: 
Cards and Their Messages 1900-2000 


Assignments 
One 4-6 page paper using postcards 
from Duke's special-collections library 
One 4-6 page paper using postcard 
anthology 
One 6-8 page paper using postcards 
from Writing 20 peers 

— Emily Znamierowski ‘07 
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UPDATE 


“Mathematics, Logic, and Lady Luck,” Duke Magazine, May-June 2006 


ast spring, Jason Strasser 
‘07 deftly navigated 
four online poker games, 
<@ placing hundred-dollar 
bets while simultaneously explain- 
ing the collegiate poker craze to 
Duke Magazine. 

Strasser spent six weeks in the 
summer at the World Series of Poker 
in Las Vegas. “We would get up, go 
buy into the tournament for the 
afternoon,’ he says. After the action 
was finished for the day, “we'd go 
play the Bellagio for some cash games, 
play online a little bit, go see a show, 
hang out.” 

By the time the preliminary rounds 


Jel, 


were over and the tournament's “main 


event” arrived—offering a grand 
prize of $12 million—he had racked 
up more than $130,000 in winnings. 
He played well and, after getting 


Lisa Wheeler /Card Player Media 
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“insanely unlucky on day four” of the 
main event, finished 169th. 

Lady Luck apparently deserted 
Strasser for Doug Kim ‘06, who fin- 
ished seventh in the WSOP’s main 
event, winning $2.39 million. 

In the early rounds, Kim says, he 
used strategies developed playing 
online poker to maximize the value 
of good hands against weak players. 
But “toward the end, you have to be 
more aggressive,’ he says. “You have 
to keep your opponents on edge. 

It takes lots of observation, lots of 
processing.” 

Even with prize money and glowing 
praise from pay-per-view announcers 
for his tough play, losing at the final 
table wasn't easy, he says. “At the 
time, you're like, ‘Oh no, | just lost. 
It’s over. Later it hits you that this is 
a significant, life-changing amount 
of money.” 





Kim, who began a financial- 
consulting job in New York in 
September, plans to invest his win- 
nings. He is considering playing in 
next year’s WSOP; in the meantime, 
he may play the occasional game for 
fun, if work permits. 

Strasser, who describes his poker 
game as more “crazy and reckless” 
than Kim’s, will, on the other hand, 
keep playing as much as he can. (In 
September, he won a No Limit Hold 
‘Em event during the World Cham- 
pionship of Online Poker, taking home 
$442,440, his largest payoff to date 
for an individual tournament.) 

“VI look at banking, finance-type 
jobs,’ Strasser says of his senior-year 
plans. “If one really jumps out at me 
that | love, I'll take it. If not, I'll travel 
and play cards for a year or two out 
of college and go from there.” 


—Jacob Dagger 


Steel will continue to chair the board of 
trustees, just as previous chair John Kos- 
kinen 61 did after being named deputy di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget under President Bill Clinton. 
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Confronting Sexual Themes 


s she walked across campus last fall, 
Claire Lauterbach began to notice a 
disturbing pattern in the posters that 
adorned kiosks and bulletin boards 
advertising weekend parties. 
One pitched a “pimps and ho’s” gather- 


ing; a second featured “secs and execs”; and 


a third “the president and the intern.” 
Sexual themes dominated the ads. 

“They all portrayed women in a very sexu- 
alized capacity,” says Lauterbach, a junior and 
Baldwin Scholar. “I personally didn’t feel 
like this represented all women at Duke, and 
I was curious to know how other women felt 
about having women defined in such a way.” 

That inspired a yearlong effort by Lauter- 
bach to promote conversation on the image 
and position of women in undergraduate 
culture. Among other things, she organized 
an exhibition of the posters and sponsored 
discussions about what the poster images say 
about Duke’s social scene, power dynamics, 
sexual relationships, and the treatment of 
women. In addition, she and a classmate 
conducted a survey of undergraduates’ atti- 
tudes about the kinds of explicit and implicit 
messages found in the posters. 

For the exhibit, Lauterbach sought the 
help of the Panhellenic Association, which 
represents ten sororities comprising 40 per- 























cent of undergraduate women. Senior Kate 
Guthrie, director of public relations for the 
Panhellenic Association, helped garner sup- 
port for the exhibit, which included two- 
dozen party posters, and came to be known 
as the “Images Project.” 

Guthrie says the support for the project 
from the Interfraternity Council, the Inter- 
Greek Council, and the National Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council was significant. (Most of the 
posters were from fraternities, with a hand- 
ful from sororities, selective living groups, 
or clubs, Lauterbach notes.) “It was a posi- 
tive step, especially from the Greek per- 
spective, for these groups to come out in 
public and say, ‘These are things we find im- 
portant,’ ” says Guthrie. 

The exhibit was on display this past sprin 
in the Bryan Center, East Campus Union| 
and Wilson Recreation Center. Visitors were 
encouraged to write responses to the posters 
in an accompanying notebook. Lauterbach 
says some women wrote that the posters 
made them feel objectified, some alumnj 
writers wondered why undergraduate womer 
would put up with such ads, and some met 
expressed support for addressing the issue. 

However, others, she says, didn’t thin 
the posters represent a problem, and som 


fraternity members said they felt targeted by 
the display. 

The important thing, Lauterbach says, is 
that her peers are now engaging the topic 
critically. “You can’t change a social system 
unless you first talk about it and understand 
it,” Lauterbach says. “I think people are more 
open to talking about it, but it’s hard to 
face, of course.” 

Lauterbach’s efforts prompted at least one 
fraternity to rethink its advertising policies. 
Chi Psi recently adopted language stating 
that its members will no longer use “poten- 
tially derogatory images” in their advertising. 


Good News for the Neighborhood 


he Duke Endowment has contributed 

$527,500 to support programs of the 

Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partner- 

ship. The money will help underwrite 
several of the partnership’s priorities, in- 
cluding affordable-housing initiatives and ex- 
rensive after-school tutoring and enrichment 
programs for at-risk youth. 

Begun in 1996, the partnership connects 

he university with local organizations and 
residents in twelve neighborhoods close to 
campus to improve the quality of life and to 
doost student achievement in seven nearby 
Jutham public schools. Since the partner- 
hip’s inception, the university has raised 
nore than $12 million to support neighbor- 
100d-partnership programs, of which more 
han $4 million has been provided by The 
Juke Endowment, the Charlotte-based char- 
table trust. 
Over the past year, the partnership has un- 
lertaken a strategic planning process that 
stablished four thematic areas as priorities 
T investment: education enrichment and 
outh development, neighborhood stabi- 
ization, strengthening community organi- 
ations, and university management. The 
dcus on the thematic areas gives the part- 
ership more flexibility, says Michael Pal- 
er, Duke’s assistant vice president for 
ommunity affairs, and “will allow us to 
ave a greater impact.” 
















www.community.duke.edu / 





MALS Student Wins Emmy 





eeds of Destruction,” the third epi- 
sode in the PBS series Slavery and the 
Making of America, won the “Out- 
standing Historical Programming— 
Long Format” category at the 27th Annual 
News and Documentary Emmy Awards this 
fall. And the Emmy went to producer Dante 


SPA E@k* WEARS 


J. James, who is currently a student in Duke’s 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies program. 
Despite his student status, James, fifty- 
four, is hardly a novice when it comes to 
documentary film. He has several indepen- 
dent films to his credit and served as execu- 
tive producer for the PBS series This Far By 
Faith in 2003. This fall, as an artist-in-resi- 
dence at Duke, he’s teaching an undergrad- 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


he Great Exhibition of 

1851, featuring the 

Crystal Palace, was the 

first of the internation- 
al expositions that became all the 
rage in the latter part of the century 
and one of the most spectacular 


encyclopedic in their presentation of 
the countries of the world and their 
cultures, resources, industries, and 
products at that moment in history. 
There is written commentary on 
every aspect of the exposition, and 
the volume’ fifty-five large chro- 


Crystal Palace illustrate, the extraor- 
dinary size of the building, the glass 
walls, and the careful placement of 
the foliage blurred the boundaries 
between interior and exterior space. 
The Crystal Palace was a mark of 
British wealth and accomplishment, 


Dickinson’s 
Comprehensive 
Pictures of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, 
Dickinson Brothers, 
London, 1854. 








events to take place in Britain in the 
1800s. Held in London, the exposi- 
tion attracted some 14,000 
exhibitors, who occupied the Crystal 
Palace’s 990,000 square feet of floor 
space. The grandeur of the Crystal 
Palace and the exposition’s diverse 
displays are revealed for the modern 
reader's enjoyment in Dickinson's 
Comprehensive Pictures of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Both the exposition and this pub- 
lished account were intended to be 





molithographic plates are visual doc- 
umentation of the wonders that 
drew more than six million visitors. 
Among the Great Exhibition’s most 
amazing attractions was the Crystal 
Palace itself. The modular, wrought- 
iron and glass structure soared sky- 
ward to an interior height of 408 feet, 
allowing the incorporation of large 
trees in the landscaping of the central 
corridor. As Dickinson's pictures of the 


http: / /library.duke.edu/specialcollections/ 


and the international exhibition it 
housed provided a preview of the 
global industrialization that would 
characterize the rest of the century. 
After the Great Exhibition ended 
the Crystal Palace was dismantled 
and rebuilt at Sydenham Hill, where 
it served as a venue for concerts, 
exhibitions, and other public enter- 
tainments until it was damaged 
beyond repair by fire in 1936. 


' 
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uate documentary-film course at the Center 
for Documentary Studies. 

Phe four-part Slavery series, narrated by 
actor Morgan Freeman, debuted on PBS in 
February 2005. The documentary melds in- 
dividual slave narratives and modern his- 
torical scholarship to tell the “story of slav- 
ery from the point of view of the enslaved, 
which is a very different and a very new 
interpretation of that terrible institution,” 
James says. Among the scholars James and 
his colleagues interviewed was Peter Wood, 
a Duke history professor. 

The award-winning episode focuses on a 
period beginning in the early 1800s. It ex- 
amines the increasing divisiveness of the 
slavery issue among Americans and the rise 
of abolitionist sentiments am« yng both blacks 
and whites. 

James’ next PBS film, tentatively titled 
Harlem in Paris, is a documentary exploring 
the history and evolution of jazz in Paris from 
1918 to the 1950s. “We will use music as a 
window to the history,” he says, “as opposed 


to the history being a window to the music.” 





ge of the first elevens 
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GALLERY 


Selections from the Nasher 


Museum of Art 


oman of Algiers is based on a black- 

and-white photograph taken in 

1960 recording the atrocities of the 

civil war in Algeria. The artist, 
Marlene Dumas, came across the photo in 2001, when it 
was published for the first time in a Dutch newspaper. 
Dumas, one of the most sought-after artists in the cur- 
rent art market, was born in South Africa and lives and 
works in Amsterdam. 

The National Liberation Front launched the Algerian 
War of Independence to end French colonial rule and 
return control to native Islamic Algerians. The civil war 
lasted from 1954 to 1962 and resulted in hundreds of 
thousands of deaths (mostly of Algerians). 

In this painting a young, unidentified nude woman is 
forcibly held by two soldiers. The black censorship bars, 
added by the Dutch newspaper when it published the 
photograph, are reproduced by Dumas. However, she 
crops out most of the figures of soldiers to prevent the 
viewer from identifying them as either French or 
Algerian. Similarly, the cultural identity of the woman Is 
unknown, and we cannot be certain whether she is a 
member of the National Liberation Front or a French loy- 
alist of European descent. 

With the identities of the figures depicted obscured, the 
viewer focuses on the expressive brushwork and non- 
naturalistic colors that are prevalent in Dumas’ work. The 
colors, especially, seem to have a logic all their own, al- 
most separate from the description of the main figure, but 
their energy and vibrancy help to convey the artist's intent. 

“| hope,’ Dumas says, ‘that the painting is different 
from and much more positive than its original source,’ 
thus perhaps restoring the dignity of a victim of war. The 








ter for Documentary Studies. A year later 


Woman of Algiers, 2001, by Marlene Dumas. 
Oil on Canvas, 78 3/4 x 39 1/2 inches. 
Partial and promised gift of E. Blake Byrne ’57 















artist transformed the documentary photograph into a bold 
work, beautifully painted and embodying the issues she is 
most interested in: colonialism, racism, sexism, social injus- 
tice, and what she calls “the geography of politics.” 

By giving the painting the same title as works by Eugene 
Delacroix and Pablo Picasso of exotic, languid women in 
Oriental dress, Dumas encourages us to think about “what 
has happened to our notions of Orientalism and history 
painting in this new century.” 

“One cannot paint the Woman of Algiers like Delacroix or 
Picasso anymore. We cannot ‘use’ the ‘Orient’ for our own 
purposes anymore without acknowledging all the things we 
did not know,’ she says. “We struggle to expose and to hide 
the mistakes/horrors we keep on repeating.” 


Documenting Dreams 


hotographer Wendy Ewald first came 
to Duke in 1989 to lead a two-week 
photography workshop for local 
schoolchildren, sponsored by the Cen 





with encouragement from Durham Publi¢ 
School administrators and support fron 
CDS, Ewald started the center’s Literacy 
Through Photography (LTP) program it 
the Durham schools. The program, which is 


based on her own unusual approach to sto- 
rytelling, uses photographs as the basis of 
learning across the curriculum. 

Following Ewald’s LTP method, students 
begin with self-portraits and then move to 
photographs of their families, communities, 
and dreams or fantasies, starting with the 
self and moving out to wider and wider cir- 
cles of experience. As she worked with Dur- 
ham schoolchildren, Ewald began to ob- 
serve how photography and writing com- 
plement and stimulate one another. She 
noted that while many of the students had 
trouble writing, when they worked from a 
photograph that had ties to their own lives, 
especially a picture they had taken them- 
selves, they were able to write more and 
with greater ease as they articulated their 
own experiences. 

This fall, an exhibition titled “Who Am 
I? A Decade of Literacy Through Photog- 
raphy in Durham 1990-2000,” featuring 
works by students from more than twenty 
schools, opened at Meredith College in Ra- 
leigh. 

The “Family” section of the exhibit in- 
cluded photographs of a mother watching her 
laughter practice piano, a woman holding a 
string of fresh-caught fish, and a gravesite 
narked with a floral arrangement that reads 
‘Mom.” In the exhibit’s “Community” sec- 
‘ion, images include a desolate street; two 
thildren on a bicycle riding out of the 
voods; and the inside of a church, packed 
vith people with their arms raised high. 
“Dreams” take the shape of a boy stretched 
yut on his bed reading Harry Potter and the 
Chamber of Secrets, a framed school picture 








Brit Strickler, 1998 





Lens on life: grouped around such themes as self, left, and dreams, 
below, Durham children used photography to share personal experiences 





India Hayes, 1999 
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Dance and Genomics 


Mhe idea of exploring genomics 
through modern dance is unusual, 
but dancer Liz Lerman thinks art 

HM hasa role to play in understanding 
science. In September, the Liz Lerman 
Dance Exchange put on two performanc- 
es of Ferocious Beauty: Genome, a multi- 


media piece investigating the impact of 


genetic research on people’s lives. 
The first act of Ferocious Beauty illus- 
trates how scientists work. Its portrayals 
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next to a Hillside High School diploma, and 
a snake wrapped around the arm of a young 
girl. 

“Literacy Through Photography students 
in Durham have explored important ques- 
tions through their photography and writ- 
ing during the past decade,” says Lisa Lord, 
a teacher at Club Boulevard Elementary 
School and one of the exhibit’s seven 
teacher-curators. “The exhibit beckons the 
community to consider, “Who am I?’ Come, 
look with the children who photographed 
and wrote, with the teachers who selected 
and arranged the show, with your heart.” 








range from Gregor Mendel, the nineteenth- 
century Austrian monk who worked out the 
rules of inheritance using pea plants, to the 
1953 discovery of the double helix. It also 
features video backdrops of scientists ex- 
plaining what goes on in their labs and 
“choreographing” genomic processes while 
dancers bring those processes to life onstage. 
Five years in the making, the work was fur- 
ther developed on campus by Lerman during 
a two-week residency with Duke scientists. 
As part of the performance, Institute for 
Genome Sciences & Policy assistant profes- 





Caution: Artwork Ahead 


B he Nasher Museum of Art has received 
its first tattoo. In September, New 
York-based artist Steed Taylor created 

BH Indigenous, a painting on pavement 
that Tay lor calls a “road tattoo,” on the drive 
leading to the museum’s front entrance. 

Taylor says the artwork is based on the idea 
that “if roads are considered the skin of a 
community, then a road is to the public body 
what skin is to the private body. If people 
mark their skin as a means of commemora- 
tion, Communication, or ritual, then a road 
can be marked for the same reasons.” 


Inspired by the verdant setting of the 


sors Uwe Ohler and Sayan Mukherjee ap- 
peared on video discussing their work. 
This new version was seen by audiences 
for the first time at the Duke performances, 
which also featured pre-show talks by 
Huntington Willard, director of the ge- 
nome institute, and post-performance con- 
versations with Lerman, English professor 
Priscilla Wald, and the director of the 
National Human Genome Research In- 
stitute, Francis Collins. 


www.danceexchange 





Nasher and his own North Carolina roots, 
Taylor designed the organic pattern of In- 
digenous as a tribute to native North Caro- 
lina plant species such as the tomato, tobacco, 
and squash. Several volunteers helped with 
the project, which was sponsored by Duke 
University Union’s visual-arts committee. 





Disagreements on Doses 





undreds of drugs that have been 
prescribed for children may not be 
safe or effective for pediatric use or 
may require different doses than cur- 
rently suggested, but some of this informa- 
tion may not be reaching the medical com- 
munity. The drugs include antidepressants, 
anti-seizure medications, and sedatives. 

Researchers at Duke Medical Center ex- 
amined drugs covered by a congressionally 

mandated program known as “pediatric ex- 
clusivity.” Under the program, the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) may extend the 
period that gives a company exclusive mar- 
keting rights for a drug—thereby delaying 
the sale of competing generic drugs—if the 
manufacturer conducts FDA-requested tri- 
als on its use in children. The manufacturer 
is not required to publish the results of the 
study. 

The Duke researchers looked at how of- 
ten the results of such studies were pub- 
lished in peer-reviewed scientific journals, 
often cited as among the most effective ways 
to communicate information to the medical 
community. The team reported its findings 
in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
lation. 

Between 1998 and 2004, drug manufac- 
urers conducted 253 studies under the 

ediatric-exclusivity program. According to 

aniel K. Benjamin, a pediatrician at the 

uke Clinical Research Institute who also 

olds an appointment in the FDA’s Office 
of Pediatric Therapeutics, the studies result- 
sd in key labeling changes—defined as a 
significant finding related to dosing, safety, 
ot efficacy for children—on 100 drugs. But 
f those studies, only thirty-seven were pub- 
ished in peer-reviewed journals, the re- 
archers found. 

If a study resulted in a “positive” labeling 
hange, meaning that a drug’s safety and 
ffectiveness in children was established, it 

as more likely to be published. Fifty-four 
ercent of such studies were published, 
ompared with 36 percent of studies that 

sulted in a negative labeling change. The 
tter might include a finding that the drug 
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showed no meaningful clinical effect in chil 
dren or that it was associated with a worse 
outcome than the comparison therapy. 
Though the pediatric-exclusivity program 
itself has been a useful tool in making drugs 
safer for children through labeling changes, 





more can be done to ensure that this infor- 
mation gets into the right hands, says Ben- 
jamin. The FDA publishes label change in- 
formation on its website (http://www.fda. 
gou/cder/pediatric/labelchange .htm), but users 
must know what they are looking for and 
where to look in order to find it, he says. 

“Physicians are used to using peer-re- 
viewed journals as a source for the latest med- 
ical information, so it makes sense to get 
this information in there.” 


jama.ama-assn.org/cgi/reprint/ 
296/10/1266 


Making Stem Cells 


esearchers at Duke Medical Center 
have demonstrated that they can 
grow human stem cells in the labo- 
ratory by blocking an enzyme that 
normally triggers stem cells to mature and 
differentiate into specialized cells. The dis- 
covery may enable scientists to grow stem 








David Waldorf 


cells rapidly and transplant them into pa- 
tients with blood disorders, immune de- 
fects, and select genetic diseases. 

Stem cells are the most flexible cells in 
the body, continually dividing into new 
stem cells or into specialized cells that carry 
out specific roles. But little is known about 
how stem cells choose their fate. The Duke 
team focused on blood or “hematopoietic” 
stem cells. In their study, the investigators 
discovered that an enzyme called aldehyde 
dehydrogenase (ALDH) stimulates hema- 
topoietic stem cells to differentiate into 
blood or immune cells. Inhibiting this en- 
zyme in stem-cell cultures increased the 
number of stem cells more than threefold. 
They also demonstrated that the new stem 
cells were capable of fully rebuilding the 
blood-forming and immune systems of 
immune-deficient mice. 

Results of the study were published in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

Currently, patients who require stem-cell 
transplants are given either bone marrow 
from adult donors, umbilical-cord blood, or 
stem cells from blood. But stem cells are 
scarce, representing less than .O1 percent of 
the bone-marrow cell population. Likewise, 
cord blood units frequently lack sufficient 
numbers of stem cells to rebuild a patient’s 
decimated immune system. 

Efforts to grow human hematopoietic stem 
cells in the laboratory have proved extraor- 
dinarily difficult, says John Chute, associate 
professor of medicine in the Duke Adult 
Bone Marrow and Stem Cell Transplant 
Program, because growth factors in culture 
make stem cells rapidly differentiate. 

“Our ability to treat human diseases is 
limited by our knowledge of how human 
stem cells determine their fate—that is, 
whether they maintain their ability to self- 
renew or whether they go on to become 
specialized cells,” Chute says. “Unraveling 
the pathways that regulate self-renewal or 
differentiation in human stem cells can 
facilitate our ability to expand the growth 
of human stem cells for therapeutic uses.” 


www.pnas.org /cgi/content/full/ 
103/31/11707 
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CFO Concerns 


ith chief financial officers’ opti- 
mism about the U.S. economy at a 
five-year low, many are planning 
for reductions in capital spending 
and hiring. Their sour outlook stems from 
concerns about consumer demand, the ris- 
ing cost of labor, and high fuel costs. 

These are some of the conclusions of the 








September 2006 Duke University/CFO Mag- 
azine Business Outlook Survey, which asked 
CFOs from a broad range of global public 
and private companies about their expecta- 
tions for the economy. The survey ended 
September 10 and generated responses from 
959 CFOs, including 571 from the U.S., 208 
from Asia, and 180 from Europe. The sur- 
vey of European CFOs was conducted joint- 
ly with RSM Erasmus University in the 
Netherlands. 

The study found that among U.S. CFOs, the 
level of pessimism about the nation’s econ- 
omy is the highest in more than five years. 
Nearly half of CFOs are more pessimistic 
about the economy than they were last quar- 
ter; only 19.8 percent are more optimistic. 

Capital spending plans have been cut— 
with planned increases of only 5.1 percent 
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over the next twelve months, down from a 
planned increase of 7.5 percent last quarter 
and CFOs expect earnings to increase 9.4 





percent over the next twelve months, down 
from last quarter's 10.4 percent predicted 
increase. 

Weak consumer demand, rising labor costs 
(due in part to a scarcity of skilled labor), 
and high fuel costs top CFOs’ lists of con- 
cerns. This is the first time in the survey’s 
history that weak consumer demand has 
ranked as the number-one concern. CFOs 
say that additional capital spending and hir- 
ing cuts will follow if consumer demand 
continues to weaken. Campbell R. Harvey, 
J. Paul Sticht Professor of international 
business at the Fuqua School of Business 
and founding director of the survey, also 
points to CFOs’ lack of confidence in Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. 

“CFOs are feeling so negatively about the 
U.S. economy that one-third predict we 
will be in recession within one year,” says 
John Graham Ph.D. ’94, D. Richard Mead 
Jr. Family Professor of finance and also a di- 
rector of the survey. Graham says the grow- 
ing pessimism “does not bode well for the 
economy. In fact, our analysis shows that 
CFO business optimism has a predictive 
correlation of about 70 percent with future 
capital spending, earnings, and employ- 
ment. Therefore, we expect these areas to 
worsen in the coming year.” 


www.cfosurvey.org 


Going Green at the Marine Lab 





hen the Duke Marine Laboratory 
dedicated its new Marguerite Kent 
Repass Ocean Conservation Cen- 
ter in November, it was a doubly 
significant occasion: The Repass Center is 
the first new academic building constructed 
at the Marine Lab in thirty years, and it is 
the lab’s first “green” building. 

The building uses geothermal pumps for 
heating and cooling, solar panels for hot 
water, and photovoltaic rooftop panels 
to convert sunlight into electricity. Lo- 
cal building materials, such as yellow 





southern pine and Atlantic white cedar, and 
recycled wood are used throughout the 
structure. Other eco-friendly features in- 
clude natural daylight in all spaces, fresh-air 
ventilation, deep overhangs to provide shade, 
native landscape and permeable sidewalks, 
and a zinc roof designed to last 100 years. 
Housed in the center are a teaching labo- 
ratory, a forty-eight-seat lecture hall equip- 
ped with state-of-the-art teleconferencing 
and videoconferencing facilities, and a large, 
glass-enclosed commons area containing art 
and sculpture with views of the Rachel Car- 
son Research Reserve, Beaufort Inlet, and 
Shackleford Banks. 
A $2.3-million gift from Randy Repass. 
B.S.E.E. ’66, chairman of West Marine Inc. 
of Watsonville, California, and his wife, 
Sally-Christine Rodgers, helped fund the. 
center and create a University Professorship | 
in Marine Conservation Technology at the. 
Marine Lab. The new center is named in) 
honor of Repass’ mother. 
Designed by Raleigh architect Frank Har- 
mon, the center is designed to meet the 
highest standards for energy and environ- 
mental efficiency adopted by the U.S. Green 
Building Council’s LEED (Leadership in| 
Energy and Environmental Design) program. 
The building signals a commitment to mak- 
ing the Beaufort campus “a model for envi- 
ronmental sustainability, and it significant 
ly enhances our capabilities for collabora- 
tive research, outreach, and education,” says| 
Cindy L. Van Dover, director of the Marine 
Lab, which is a component of the Nichola: 
School of the Environment and Earth S$ 
ences. | 























cer cells have a “toggle switch” that 
enables them to morph into highh 
mobile forms that invade other t 


new understanding of how 


PicturePress 





REGENERATIVE POWER 


enneth Poss, an assistant professor of cell biology, studies the we 
regenerative properties of zebrafish fins and hearts. “Zebrafish 
organs carry out the same basic functions as human organs and 
are subject to similar diseases and disorders,” Poss explains. 
“Many human conditions, such as heart failure, Alzheimer’s disease, and 
spinal-cord injuries, result from tissue damage of some sort. If we can fig- 
' ure out how zebrafish regenerate these tissues after damage, we should 
gain new insights into possible therapies for humans.” Poss’ laboratory 

| facility holds more than 50,000 fish. 





















nitially, Vicki Weston intended 
to spend a sophomore-year 
independent study tutoring 
local schoolchildren —a fulfill- 
ing activity, no doubt, and not too 


time consuming. 


But as she talked over the plan with 
her adviser, Bradley Hammer, adjunct 
assistant professor of the practice in 
education, something didn't seem 
right. “| wanted to do something big- 


ger,’ she recalls. 
Weston, now a junior, thought 
back to a science camp she had 


attended as a child. Like many young 


girls, she had often felt overshad- 
owed by the boys in her science 


classes. But this camp was special. It 
was girls only. She remembers one 


activity where they examined rat 


cancer metastasizes, or spreads to other 
parts of the body, say researchers from Duke 
Comprehensive Cancer Center who con- 
ducted the study. 

“Understanding this toggle switch might 
ultimately enable scientists to find ways to 
stop cells from metastasizing,” says the study’s 
lead investigator, Mariano Garcia-Blanco, 
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brains. “I just thought it was amazing 
that something so small could be so 
complex.’ The knowledge that she 
gained, and more important, the 
sense of not being afraid to speak up, 
was empowering. Now a psychology 
major with a concentration in neuro- 
science, she was confident she could 
use her independent study to organ- 
ize a similar experience for girls in 
Durham. 

After extensive discussions with 
Hammer and Gary Ybarra, a professor 
of the practice of electrical and com- 
puter engineering who has worked 
with other science-education pro- 
grams, Weston conceived what would 
become Females Excelling More in 
Math, Engineering and Sciences 
(FEMMES), a free, one-day, hands-on 
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STUDENT SNAPSHOT 





Vicki Weston, science on the brain 


science camp for local girls in grades 
four to six. 

She sent out e-mail messages and 
met with female faculty members 
whom she envisioned leading activi- 
ties in their fields of expertise. She 
worked with Trinity College associate 
dean Mary Nijhout to come up with 
funding. She organized an executive 
board of students to help her reserve 
space, rent tables, order food for 
lunch, and keep track of details. She 
recruited and trained graduate- and 
undergraduate-student volunteers to 
serve as activity assistants and group 
leaders. 

Weston credits local parents and 
school principals for spreading word 
of FEMMES. “I said from the start | 
wanted 100 to 150 students,’ she 
says. ‘We got to 150, and eventually | 
had to turn my phone off, there were 
50 many people still calling, asking if 
there was any way their daughter 
could get in.” The participants, she 
says, represented a large demo- 
graphic mix. “I had volunteers com- 
ment that it was a day when a lot of 
barriers broke down,’ she says. 

On the day of the event, in late Feb- 
ruary, the girls moved from room to 
room, practicing engineering princi- 
ples using toothpicks and marshmal- 
lows, learning about genes by creat- 
ing a family of imaginary creatures, 
and testing plants and household 
products for the presence of salicylate, 
an aspirin-like substance. “It's hard 


for me to sit through a long lecture, 
even as a college student,’ Weston 
says. “| wanted to make sure the 
activities were hands on, that they 
actually got to do something, to get 
their hands dirty.’ 

Having female faculty members 
and students lead the activities was 
important, Weston says, to show the 
girls “that a scientist is not necessarily 
aman ina lab coat.” The overriding 
message of the day, she says, was 
“You can take this as far as you want to.’ 

And, ina way, that’s exactly what 
she plans to do with FEMMES. 
Weston, who also served as The 
Chronicle's health and science editor 
last year and is a member of the 
Alpha Phi sorority, has recruited 
sophomores Allison Elia and Aubrey 
Bonhivert to help her organize the 
spring 2007 version of the camp. The 
plan is for FEMMES to become an 
annual event, with organizing = 
responsibilities passed down year- 
to-year by female undergraduates. 

Weston, of course, will move on 
after graduation but plans to finda 
career in science. And she's still just 
as curious as she was as a young gitl | 
at science camp. “I really like know- 
ing how things work,” she says. “Look 
at DNA, how that ends up becoming 
RNA, how that ends up becoming a 
protein. It’s just so interesting how 
all fits together on a smaller level, 
how it all happens.’ 

—Jacob Dagge 


professor of molecular genetics and micro- 
biology. 

Until now, scientists have believed that 
cancer cells must transform permanently from 
stationary “epithelial” cells into migratory 
“mesenchymal” cells in order to metasta- 
size. The Duke team discovered that highly 
malignant cells are equal parts epithelial 


and mesenchymal, transitioning between 
the two as their surroundings necessitate. 
The proteins that the cell produces dictate 
which way the cell shifts. 

In a classic example of survival of the fit- 
test, a cancer cell’s ability to toggle between 
epithelial and mesenchymal enables the 
most malignant cells to aggressively invade 


and then peacefully adapt in unfamiliar ter- 
ritory, the scientists report. They published 
their findings in the journal Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

The team’s next step is to determine pre- 
cisely what controls the toggle mechanism 
in cancer cells, Garcia-Blanco says. Identi- 
fying the various steps that occur during the 
natural progression of tumors could lead to 
therapies for blocking metastasis. 





Apes Rule the Planet 





he great apes are the smartest of all 

nonhuman primates, with orangutans 

and chimpanzees consistently besting 

monkeys and lemurs on a variety of 
intelligence tests, Duke Medical Center re- 
searchers have found. 

“It’s clear that some species can and do 
develop enhanced abilities for solving par- 
ticular problems,” says Robert O. Deaner 
Ph.D. ’01, who led the study as part of his 
dissertation. “But our results imply that nat- 
ural selection may favor a general type of in- 
telligence in some circumstances. We suspect 
that this was crucial in human evolution.” 

Experts in psychology broadly define in- 
telligence as general problem-solving abili- 
ties—“domain-general cognition,” in the 
parlance of the field. This intelligence al- 
lows an animal to tackle new and unpre- 
dictable situations. 

Intelligence testing of animals has repeat- 
edly revealed that some species perform better 
han others, suggesting that some animals 
ave better domain-general skills, says 
eaner, now an assistant professor of psy- 
hology at Grand Valley State University. 
owever, scientists have been hard-pressed 
to prove that these differences could be 
attributed to intelligence. 

“The trouble is that one species may out- 
derform another in a problem-solving test not 
decause it’s smarter, but because one species 
s poorly suited to that particular testing situ- 
ition,” he says. For example, one species may 
ye more comfortable grabbing a joystick. 


















Deaner and his colleagues reasoned that 
they could refute this premise by demon- 
strating that some primate species surpassed 
others across a range of problem-solving tests. 


Primates are an excellent comparison group 
because their similar perceptual and motor 
skills mean that the same tests are generally 
appropriate for all of them, Deaner says. 

The team examined hundreds of pub- 
lished studies by comparative psychologists 
and assigned each testing situation or ex- 
periment to one of nine overall paradigms. 
For example, one paradigm was patterned 
strings. During the test, a primate is shown an 
array of crossing strings, only one of which 
is tethered to a treat. The subject is allowed 
to pull only one of the strings and must 
decide before pulling which string is actual- 
ly attached to the food. The paradigm tests 
the ability to form spatial representations. 

The results were clear: The smartest spe- 
cies were the great apes—orangutans, chim- 
panzees, and gorillas—which, over all, out- 
performed monkeys and prosimians. 

“The fact that great apes performed bet- 
ter than other primates in these laboratory 
tasks is reassuring,” says Carel van Schaik, a 
study co-author and director of the An- 
thropological Institute and Museum at the 
University of Zurich. “After all, in absolute 
terms, their brains are the largest, and they 
show the most sophisticated behavior.” The 
study was published online in the journal 
Evolutionary Psychology. 





human-nature.com/ep/downloads/ 


ep04149196.pdf 





In Brief 


«> Michelle Connolly, an associate pro- 
fessor of economics, has been named chief 
economist of the Federal Communications 
Commission. She replaces Leslie Marx ’89, 
an associate professor of economics in the 
Fuqua School of Business, who has held the 
position for the past year. 





David Trood 


ss» Edward Halperin A.M. ’06, vice dean 
of the medical school, has been appointed 
dean of the University of Louisville’s School 
of Medicine. 


«~~ Erich Jarvis, an associate professor of 
neurobiology at the medical center, was 
named to Popular Science magazine’s “Bril- 
liant 10” list of young scientists and re- 
searchers to watch. The list appeared in the 
October issue. (Luis von Ahn ’00 was also 
named to the list. See story in “Register.”) 


~ James Siedow, vice provost for re- 
search, has been named to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s newly created, 
twelve-member Deemed Export Advisory 
Committee. The committee is charged with 
recommending improvements to policies 
that govern the transfer of technology to 
foreign nationals working in the U.S. 


«> Duke Hospital has been named a “Mag- 
net Hospital” by the American Nurses As- 
sociation. Only 3.7 percent of the nation’s 
hospitals have earned the designation, which 
is intended to recognize hospitals that pro- 
vide the highest level of nursing care. 


<> Duke was among the twenty “best of 
the best” colleges listed in this year’s The 
Advocate College Guide for LGBT Students, 
which profiles 100 campuses with the best 
programs, services, and student organizations 
for lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
students. Just seven years ago, in 1999, Duke 
led The Princeton Review’s “alternative life- 
styles not an alternative” list. 


e Six of the university’s international 
and foreign-area studies centers have been 
awarded four-year Title VI grants through 
the U.S. Department of Education, tying 
Duke with Columbia University for the 
most federally funded international studies 
centers. Grants to the Asian/Pacific Studies 
Institute; the Center for International Stu- 
dies; the Center for Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies; the Center for Slavic, 
Eurasian, and East European Studies; the 
Center for South Asia Studies; and Fuqua’s 
Center for International Business Educa- 
tion and Research will bring Duke about 
$11 million. 
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Higher, Stronger, Faster 


reg McElveen likes to run his ath 

letes hard, real hard. McElveen 

M.B.A. ’93 is compact, muscular, and 

always looks as if his hair has just 
been combed. He’d much rather be outside 
training with his clients than working at his 
desk. Fortunately, his job allows him to doa 
bit of both. As a senior exercise physiologist 
in the Sports Performance Program at the 
university’s Michael W. Krzyzewski Human 
Performance Research Laboratory (K-Lab), 
he’s responsible for helping elite athletes 
reach their full potential and for helping 
those of us whose careers are past their prime 
discover our physical limitations. 

Today McElveen, still sweating from a 

morning workout, has offered 
to show me how he and his 
partner, Mike Huff, the pro- 
eram’s coordinator and foun- 
der, go about designing cus- 
tom training programs that D 
bring out the best in their 
clients. “The first thing I ask 
people when they call on the ne 
phone is what they want to 
get out of it,” says McElveen. 
“Then we go from there. I’m 
trying to find the thing that 
we can train that will make 
the biggest change the fast- 
est, and to do that training in 
the safest way.” 

The Sports Performance Program is avail- 
able to any aspiring athlete—from those 
who just want to lose weight to those who 
are training for their next Iron Man. Past 
clients have ranged from a nine-year-old fig- 
ure skater to a ninety-one-year-old, 1,500- 
meter runner. 

Although Huff sometimes works with 
Duke athletic teams, and McElveen is work- 
ing with a professional football player this 
week, there’s nothing to stop someone like 
me, age twenty, athletic ability dwindling, 
from making an appointment—nothing, 
that is, except the price tag. Ten, hourlong 
personal-training sessions would set me 
back $550. Then there are the costs of indi- 
vidual diagnostic tests, which range from 
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$25 for a stamina test to $100 
for a maximal oxygen uptake 
(VO2 Max) assessment. 

But, for the right person, 
the Sports Performance Pro- 
gram services are well worth 
the cost. The machines can 
reveal things about our bod- 
ies that we would be unable 
to discover alone. A VO2 Max 
test, which measures how 

much oxygen your body can 

convert into energy, is a stan- 

dard first stop at the K-Lab 

for endurance athletes like 

runners and swimmers. For 
the twelve-minute treadmill test, you put 
on a clear, plastic headpiece mounted with 
a hose that carries exhaled air to a comput- 
er. As McElveen adjusts the treadmill’s pace 
and incline, the computer records changes 
in the air’s composition and calculates max- 
imal oxygen uptake. 

McElveen also uses the “Bod Pod,” a white, 
four-foot-high, egg-shaped chamber that 
measures body composition through air dis- 
placement. He recalls testing an athlete who 
had become frustrated because he had not 
lost weight after following his training 
schedule for six months. The body-compo- 
sition analysis showed that the athlete had 
actually lost sixteen pounds of fat and 
replaced it with an equal amount of muscle. 


4 
goes an fyzen uptake 
n, fight, monitor his progress 





“T should have recognized that,” McElveen 
recalls the athlete saying. “I definitely felt 
stronger.” The Bod Pod’s feedback can swing 
the other way, too. For example, those of us 
on the college diet (nacho and pizza intake, 
high; fruits and vegetables, low) might not 
be as excited by our results. 

The good news is, ultimately, that doesn’t 
matter. McElveen and Huff emphasize self 
improvement rather than comparison with 
a set of performance norms. 

“Norms are only good if they’re motivat- 
ing,” says McElveen. “For someone who 
will never compare well to norms, it’s best 
to gauge where he is today versus where he 
wants to be.” 

For example, comparing my vertical reach 
(I consider myself both vertically and gravi- 
tationally challenged) with that of, say, bas- 
ketball star Sheldon Williams ’06 wouldn't 
make me want to try to jump higher, be- 
cause odds are I could never achieve the same 
results. Instead, McElveen and Huff meas- 
ure success on an individual basis, conduet- 
ing periodic tests to assess improvement. 

“I always like to use the catch-phrase 
‘closing the gap between potential and per- 
formance,’ ” says Huff. “Everyone has a certain 
God-given potential. Success isn’t having a 
lot of potential. It’s how close your perform- 
ance comes to meeting that potential.” 


—Will Waggenspack 08 


Campus 
Observer 


Blessing All Creatures, 
Great and Small 





t. Francis of Assisi, born Giovanni di 
Bernardone in 1182, is known among 
Catholics as founder of the Francis- 
can order and patron saint of, among 
other things, animals, birds, and the envi- 
ronment. A “Canticle of the Creatures,” 
attributed to St. Francis, reads, “All praise 
to you, Oh Lord, for all these brother and 
sister creatures.” There are stories of him 
pacifying a man-eating wolf, giving up his 
room to a donkey, and speaking to birds. 

Over the years, it has been common prac- 
tice for Catholic and Episcopal churches to 
hold ceremonies to honor and bless animals 
on or around St. Francis’ feast day, October 
4. In 1989, DeRonda “Rondy” Elliott, a di- 
vinity student, organized the first such cere- 
mony at Duke, on the Chapel lawn—a tra- 
dition that continues today. 

Elliott, who went on to earn her master’s 
in theological studies two years later, stud- 
ied animal-rights philosophy and Christian 
theology. “For some time I had been in- 
trigued and dismayed by the anthropocen- 
tric nature of most Western religions, in- 
cluding my own,” she wrote in the Friends of 
Duke Chapel newsletter in the fall of 2004. 
‘Ethical issues that concern humans have 
deen and are comprehensively addressed by 
eligion, but the human treatment of ani- 
nals seemed to be a non-issue, even though 
heir suffering at human hands is wide- 
ipread, institutionalized, and hidden from 
he public eye.” 

_ This year’s ceremony starts just before noon 
mm Sunday, October 1, as community mem- 
Jers, pets in tow, descend on the lawn of the 
chapel Quad to celebrate and receive bless- 
ngs. The Durham Children’s Choir, dressed 
n matching red polo shirts and arranged on 
he steps leading to the Chapel’s main en- 
tance, sings selections from A Menagerie of 
ongs. “O penguin do you ever try to flap 
our flipper wings and fly?” they sing. “How 
o you feel, a bird by birth and yet for life 
ied down to earth?” 

The crowd, seated on blue folding chairs 
t sprawled on the grass, claps politely. A 
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animal ownership, Nigole” ) 
woman tries to calm a furry, black dog jerk- 
ing its head to observe neighbors and bark- 
ing intermittently. 

Sam Wells, dean of Duke Chapel, deliv- 
ers the homily, which draws on his own ex- 
perience as a pet owner. “It took me a long 
time before I was persuaded to get a dog,” he 
says. He was concerned that dividing his 
attention wouldn’t be fair to either his dog 
or his congregation. “But then a dog came 
into my life,” he says, “a golden retriever 
named Connie.” He describes the “long, slow 
gaze” Connie gives him each morning, as if 
to ask, “How could you have left me down- 
stairs for eight whole hours?” and the glance 






inquiring, “Is this all?” as he finishes pour- 
ing food into her bowl. Members of the 
crowd murmur and nod, familiar with these 
common canine expressions. 

“A dog’s faith is a picture of how we 
should believe in God,” Wells says. We often 
don’t measure up, he continues, but “God's 
faith is just like Connie’s. Whatever we do 
to him, he comes back for more.” 

As Wells speaks, two St. Bernards lie 
panting in the shade of a Japanese maple 
outside the Page Building. Nearby, a third 
St. Bernard sits with a small barrel on a cord 
around its neck. Farther back on the quad, 
two terriers wrestle in the grass. 
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Butch Usery 


Bunny blessings: Emma Sharon 
with Dipper, her dwarf bunny — 
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Rondy Elliott, now a nurse at student 
health’s East Campus Wellness Clinic and 
still a part of the ceremony in its eighteenth 
year, comes to the podium. In a heartfelt 
litany, she thanks God for all creatures and 
prays for animals that are abused or exploit- 
ed. Then community members come for- 
ward and share stories of their own animals. 
A boy tells of his dog, which he says died af- 
ter eating poison ivy. A woman presents a 
cat named Domino, noting that “his sister 
Fifi shuns the spotlight,” and sends her 
thoughts and prayers to foster animals await- 
ing adoption. Nancy Ferree-Clark, senior 
pastor of the congregation of the Chapel, 
remembers Bubbette, an iguana who came 
to the ceremony for several years, but died 
in May. “It’s not easy being green,” Ferree- 
Clark jokes, “but Bubbette flaunted it and 
was ever so beautiful.” 

After a group blessing, volunteers fan out 
into the crowd to bless each animal in turn. 
The volunteers wear white smocks with 
stickers on their chests that feature an illus- 
tration of a rooster and the words, “Jesus 
loves me, too.” 

Off to one side, Amberly Adam of Dur- 
ham stands with her Great Dane, Boone. 
Boone, three years old, with a tan coat, black 
snout, and unclipped ears, stands quietly on 
the sidewalk as two young girls approach. 
“How big is he?” one of them asks. 

“Thirty-six inches tall to the shoulder,” 
Adam tells her. 

“How big can they get?” the girl asks. 

They can get a little bit bigger, Adam 
says, but it’s not good for their joints or their 
systems. 

“Has Boone been blessed?” asks Ed Hay- 
mond, approaching in a white smock. Adam 
says he has, “but he wouldn’t mind being 
blessed again.” Haymond places his hand 
on the dog’s head—he doesn’t have to stoop 
as low as for the other dogs—and wishes a 
long and happy life for Boone and wisdom 
for his owner, Adam. 
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Maria Coleman, the mother of one of the 
girls, comes up, toting a cage containing 
. two gerbils. She takes one look at Boone. 
“This is almost the size of a horse!” she says 
to the girls, who, as if on cue, dash off to see 
two real horses that stand grazing near the 
James B. Duke statue. Miss Ellie, an Ara- 
bian, and Lurch, a quarter horse, have come 
with their owners: Tanya White, who works 
at the East Campus post office, and her 
boyfriend, Jerry Stoles. White and Stoles 
keep a total of six horses on their Mebane 
farm. “These are our favorites,” White jokes. 
“Don’t tell the others.” This is the first time 
they’ve come to the blessing. 

Children approach and ask to touch El- 
lie. It’s clear that this event is not just about 
the blessing. It’s a place for animals to see 
and be seen (and, with all the children pres- 
ent, a place to be petted endlessly). 

“Do you ever ride them?” a girl asks. 

“We ride them every weekend,” White 
says. 

Back on the quad, animals and their 
owners loiter, though the blessing is largely 
done. David Young, of Durham, sets Princess 
Ganymede Foobar, a sixteen-and-a-half- 
year-old beagle, on the grass. He plays with 
her gently, tossing her doggie treats. Emma 
Sharon, nine, introduces Dipper, her black 
dwarf bunny. Ears pinned back and white 
nose twitching, he sits in a cardboard box 
with his name on the side, nestled into a 
washcloth and sawdust. Dipper, Emma says, 
is a “house rabbit,” meaning he’s not con- 
fined to a cage or a box when he’s at home. 

Mickey, a short, thick black dog with large, 
pointy ears, has come with his owner, Nan- 
cy Kiplinger of Chapel Hill. Kiplinger says 
Mickey seemed to enjoy the ceremony, but 
was “distracted by the proceedings.” Near- 
by, a man picks up a cat and holds it close, 
posing for a photographer. Mickey turns 
and sees the cat. Excited, he begins to jump 
frantically. He’s not pulling on the leash, 
but jumping straight up in the air. Up and 
down, up and down, as if on some invisible 
canine pogo stick. Kiplinger just laughs. 
The brother and sister creatures are at it 
again. 


—Jacob Dagger 


OGA 


The Deal with Homework 


Harris Cooper, professor of psychology 
and director of Duke's program in edu- 
cation, is the co-author of a new report, 
“Does Homework Improve Academic 
Achievement?: A Synthesis of 
Research,’ and author of a new book, 
The Battle Over Homework: Common 
Ground for Administrators, Teachers, and 
Parents. Both cover students from ele- 
mentary through high school. As the 
academic year got into full swing and 
the homework battles picked up steam, 
he found himself being quoted and his 
work cited in the press by homework 
advocates and opponents alike. 


Why is homework so stressful? 


I think homework can be stressful be- 
cause it’s something that families have to 
fit into their lifestyles. For some families, | 
it’s difficult to figure out how to carve 
out the time that children need to do it. 


Is homework a good thing? 


Homework can be either a good thing 
or a bad thing, depending upon how 
much is assigned and what kind it is. 
Proponents of homework suggest that it 
accelerates learning and that it teaches 
skills involved in becoming a lifelong 
learner, like how to study and how to 
manage time, and other positive charac- 
ter traits such as responsibility. It also 
gets parents involved in their children’s 
education. 

Opponents say that homework activi- 
ties remain motivating for only so long, 
so if we ask kids to do too much of it, it 
will lose its intrinsic value. They say tha 
it crowds out children’s opportunities to 
take part in other activities like soccer ane 
Scouts, in which they learn important 
life skills. They also argue that sometimes 
parents can get over-involved, either by 


creating pressure for children to do their 
work at unrealistically high levels or by 
teaching kids things in a different manner 
from the way they’re being taught at school. 


What does the research show? 


Research evidence does seem to suggest 
that there’s a limit to homework’s effective- 
ness, and that the amount of homework 
children can benefit from increases as they 
get older. 

For middle-school children, it shows that 
the line of progress relating homework to 
test scores increased until the students were 
doing about an hour to an hour-and-a-half 
a night. Middle schoolers who reported 
that they were doing more than ninety 
minutes a night were doing no better than 
the students who reported stopping at nine- 
ty minutes. For high-school students, the 
line of progress kept going up until two to 
two-and-a-half hours, but then it headed 
down again. 

So parents who think that second- 
oraders are going to benefit from two hours 
of homework a night are probably going to 
be disappointed. 


How common is it for teachers to assign too 
much homework? 


f you surf the Internet looking for school 
Nolicies on homework, you find that most of 
hem do conform to what research suggests 
s good practice. But there are instances 

n which children are bringing home too 
nuch homework, and for those families the 
soncerns are very real. 


n those instances, why is it that teachers are 
signing so much homework? 
iducators will give you a few reasons. 


} 


they'll say that for every parent who’s say- 
ag that kids are getting too much home- 
york, they’ve got another parent who’s say- 
ag that their child’s getting too little. They 
vant their second-grader to get into Duke, 
nd they think that they need to be pushed 
‘om the get-go. 

It’s also the case that the federal legisla- 
on requires schools to meet annual 





progress goals, and expanding the amount 
of time children spend on academic materi- 
al is one of the strategies that educators use. 
And some educators have mentioned to me 
that their local newspapers have begun 
printing each school’s end-of-grade test 
scores, which places a lot of pressure on 
teachers to maximize learning. I really 
think that, from the educators I’ve spoken 
with, they’re responding to pressures that 
are being placed directly on them. 


Is there a general way to characterize a good 
assignment versus a bad assignment? 


The research evidence shows that the 
kinds of things kids learn through practice 
make for good homework assignments. So 
spelling, math facts, vocabulary, foreign 
languages—those kinds of things are ideal. 
They’re not fun assignments, but when 
practice makes perfect, there’s no reason 
why it can’t be done at home. 

It’s also the case that homework can be 
used in more creative ways. Obviously, in 
high school, students will get longer-term 
assignments that ask them to integrate 
multiple skills, the kinds of things that will 
get them ready both for college and for 
work in the adult workplace. But for young 
children, you can use homework to show 
them that the things that they’re learning 
in school have applications to things they 
enjoy doing out of school. 


Can you give an example? 


Most kids who are in Little League keep 
track of their batting average. So teachers 
might use sports as a context for studying 
percentages and winning rates or predicting 
how many home runs someone is going to 
hit in a particular season. 


What should parents’ role in homework be? 


The parents’ role in homework is going to 
vary as a function of how well the child is 
doing in school and how individually moti- 
vated [she is]. For children who are doing 
well in school, my advice is that parents 
stay away unless the teacher has suggested a 
particular role or the child has asked for help, 


Megan Morr 


Cooper: easy on 
the homework 





in which case they give guidance and not 
answers. When children are struggling, it’s 
likely that there will be more requests for 
help from teachers and from children, and 
in those instances parents should be expec- 
ted to play a more active mentoring role. 

Sometimes parents forget that it’s also 
possible to enlist the aid of older siblings. I 
remember in my family when my younger 
daughter asked for assistance with her 
geometry homework. It was far beyond me, 
but it wasn’t beyond her older brother, so 
we traded off some household chores, and 
big brother helped little sister with her 
geometry homework. 


You've been cited in newspapers across the 
country arguing alternately for more home- 
work and less homework. Please explain. 


One of the interesting things about home- 
work is that it’s best when educators avoid 
the extremes—too much or too little—and 
we know that the media like to find those 
instances of extremes. So, when a news 
report has uncovered a parent whose sec- 
ond-grader is being sent home with two 
hours of homework a night, they will cite 
my work as saying homework is no good 
without the important qualifications. 

At other times, reporters will say, “Here’s 
a kid who doesn’t bring home any home- 
work,” and they'll cite my work suggesting 
that that strategy is wrong. So sometimes 
it’s difficult to get a message of “homework 
is good in moderation” out. 


—J.D. 
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efore she showed up at Duke’s Mor- 
reene Road Pain Clinic last year, 
Christy Anderson had_ suffered 
through intense migraines for more 
than three decades. They hunkered down 
in her forehead for days at a time, making 
her feel as if someone had planted a suction 
machine behind her eyebrows. During the 
worst attacks, all the forty-six-year-old An- 
derson could do was lie in the dark, motion- 
less, hoping not to throw up. Raising her 
two children became an exhausting burden. 
“When they wanted to play tennis or kick 
the soccer ball, or they wanted me to go toa 
school play, it was very difficult for me to 
drive a car,” she says. The most workaday 
tasks, such as showering, became challenges. 
“Even the water hitting your head hurts,” 
she says. 
“It makes you so sad, because you want to 
enjoy your life and you can’t participate.” 
Anything could trigger a migraine for An- 
derson: certain smells, not enough sleep, 
changes in barometric pressure, the ap- 
proach of menstruation. Nothing seemed to 
help. Anderson tried the painkiller Vicodin 
and the injectable migraine medication 
Imitrex. They provided some respite, she 
says, “but I didn’t find any long-term relief.” 
By the time she arrived at Duke, Ander- 
son was in good company. According to the 
American Medical Association, 75 million 
people in the United States suffer from 
chronic pain, often severe enough to war- 
rant medical attention. Many travel from 
doctor to doctor, never getting complete 
relief. The result is what some experts call 
an “epidemic” of untreated pain, similar to 
other noninfectious disease epidemics. 
“Chronic pain is a medical problem— 
like diabetes, like heart failure, like chronic 
obstructive lung disease—and it needs to be 
managed,” says Christine Miaskowski, a past 
president of the American Pain Society. 
“We don’t have a health-care system that’s 
equipped for that. If a person doesn’t get 
better after two Vicodin, most primary-care 
doctors don’t know how to deal with it.” 
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The results of this inat- 
tention can be disastrous. 
Left to fester, pain can lead 
to obesity, depression, in- 


somnia, even immunosup- 
pression. Research suggests 
that chronic pain triggers 
abnormalities in the brain 
and spinal cord and wors- 
ens the prognoses of can- (3 
cer patients. “Treating pain 

is not just a Compassionate 
exercise for quality of life. 
It’s essential for health,” says 
Scott Fishman, past president of 

the American Academy of Pain Medicine. 

In recent years, the medical profession has 
turned its attention to understanding pain 
on a deeper level and to developing innova- 
tive therapies for patients like Anderson. 
Across Duke’s campus, from the anaesthesi- 
ology department to the Divinity School, 
physicians are crossing disciplines in search 
of new approaches to pain management. 
Some of the research involves biological 
fixes such as concentrated salt injections 
and topical creams. The most interesting 
work, however, acknowledges that pain is 
more than a one-dimensional condition—it 
also involves the mind, the spirit, and the 
social context. 

That’s why some doctors are experiment- 
ing with stress-reduction techniques such as 
relaxation skills and guided imagery; prob- 
ing the links between pain and seemingly 
unconnected issues like parental substance 
abuse; and exploring the role of faith com- 
munities in increasing access to pain care. 
“We are on the verge of unprecedented re- 
search that will put Duke on the forefront, 


working to under- 
stand the causes of 
pain and to develop 
new treatments. 





By BARRY YEOMAN 


Managing chronic 
pain is not only 
essential to quality 


of life, but also to in ways we have never seen be- 

fore,” says Winston Parris, chief of 
good health. Duke Duke’s Division of Pain Manage- 
researchers are ment, under whose umbrella some 


of the researchers work. 

What remains to be seen, though, 
is whether the medical profession 
as a whole will start treating pain as 
seriously as it treats other diseases 
—particularly in a regulatory climate 
that sometimes punishes doctors 
for practicing aggressive medicine. 




















ntil recently, when it cami 
to pain, many physicians 
adhered to a rather simplis 
tic scientific model. “Th 
way pain has been traditionally under 
stood has been using the notion of a sim 
ple ‘pain pathway,’” says Duke psychiat 
professor Frank Keefe, a world-renowne 
pain expert. In this model, signals trave 
from the injury site along a series of nery 
fibers until they reach the brain. “This is 
model that, back to Descartes, has bee 
used to explain pain,” Keefe says. “Th 
problem is that it often doesn’t work.” 
During World War II, seriously injure 
soldiers on Italy’s Anzio beachhead report: 
ed far less pain than civilians who had un} 
dergone surgery in U.S. hospitals. Harvar 
anaesthesiologist Henry Knowles Beecher 
who observed this as an Army medical con 
sultant, concluded that the joy of surviva 
and the prospect of leaving the battlefiel 
often masked the pain of the injury itsel 
Pain, Beecher later wrote, was “complex, su 
jective, and different for each individual.” 
“You don’t have to go to Anzio to see this, 
Keefe says. Subsequent studies have sho 
that doctors can rarely predict the intensity 
a patient's suffering from the severity of th 
injury. Keefe, like many of his colleague 
now believes pain is mediated by bo 











thoughts and emotions, which can actually 
close “gates” in the neural pathways, block 
ing unpleasant sensations. His own work 
focuses on using the brain to control pain. 
In one experiment, he taught a group of 
osteoarthritis patients coping skills such as 
relaxation, imagery, and calming 
self-statements—and discovered 
significant drops in both pain 
and psychological disability. 
“We believe these treatments al- 
ter how the brain processes pain 
signals,” says Keefe, who is now 
studying patients with non-car- 
diac chest pain, various cancers, 
and chronic low-back pain. 
Keefe doesn’t work in a vacu- 
um. Over the past twenty years, 
researchers have become more 
sophisticated in examining the 
neurobiological mechanisms un- 
derlying different types of pain. 
Likewise, clinicians have devel- 
oped bolder and more-nuanced 
treatment strategies. Many of the 
nation’s top-ranked hospitals have 
opened facilities devoted specif- 





ically to pain management— 
including Duke, which in 2000 
pulled together neurologists, anaesthesiolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, psychologists, physical 
therapists, and neurosurgeons to create the 
multidisciplinary clinic on Morreene Road 
near the hospital. 

In this changing national climate, pio- 
neers like Keefe have paved the way for the 
next generation of researchers, including 
assistant clinical professor of psychiatry and 
hematology Christopher L. Edwards A.H.C. 
97, who is exploring the complex ways pain 
interconnects with brain chemistry, social 
networks, emotions, money, diet, genetics, 
and even faith. 


hen Edwards was an undergraduate 
at Winston-Salem State Univer- 
sity, his mentor, psychologist Nel- 
son Adams, handed out a stack of 
materials for his students to read. Over- 
whelmed by the sheer volume, Edwards 
skimmed the articles quickly—until one in 
particular caught his eye. Culled from the 
popular press, it discussed how hormones 
can influence memories, either by sharpen- 
ing them or by making them blurrier. Sci- 
entists have long known that the body pro- 
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tects itself from physical discom- 
fort by releasing hormones 

think of how endorphins serve as 

natural painkillers. Intuitively, it 

makes sense for the body to have a 

similar mechanism for blunting 
psychological discomfort by help- 

ing us forget pain. By the time Ed- 

wards had entered college in the 

1980s, researchers had conducted 

some animal studies on this ques- 

tion. But “there was not a lot of human work,” 
he says. 

Edwards became fascinated by the inter- 
section of hormones, pain, and cognition. 
His interest persisted as he entered graduate 
school at the University of Kentucky. For 
his dissertation, Edwards subjected a group 
of female volunteers to a pain-making de- 
vice that used weights to compress their fin- 
gers. Afterwards, half the women took a 
placebo; the others took the drug naltrex- 
one, which blocks the effects of endorphins 
in the body. He then administered the Cal- 
ifornia Verbal Learning Test, a standard in- 
strument that measures memory. 

The women who took naltrexone aced 
the tests; they had no changes in memory. 
But the ones who took the placebo—that 
is, whose bodies were allowed to react to 
endorphins normally—had a dramatic dete- 
rioration in how much they could recall. 





This suggested the endorphins 

reduce the amount of informa- 

tion trauma victims can store 

—perhaps to protect them from 

the distress of remembered pain. 

“If you're hit by a car,” Edwards 

asks, “how productive is it to 

remember the first sound of 

crushing or the feeling of a rear 

wheel breaking an arm and a 

leg?” Likewise, he says, there’s 

an evolutionary advantage for women to 

forget the agony of childbirth: It makes 

them more willing to endure another preg- 
nancy and pass on their genes. 

In 1996, Edwards came to Duke for a dual 
fellowship in psychiatry and endocrinology. 
There, he met Elaine Whitworth, director of 
education at Duke’s Comprehensive Sickle 
Cell Center. At the time, Edwards knew lit- 
tle about sickle cell disease, a painful genet- 
ic disorder marked by misshapen red blood 
cells. Over time, he came to learn that the 
condition, which, in the United States, pri- 
marily strikes African Americans, was seri- 
ously understudied. “There was almost no 
research into psychosocial factors in sickle 
cell disease,” he says. “Almost anything I 
contributed would be significant.” 

Administering lengthy questionnaires to 
Duke’s sickle-cell patients, Edwards looked 
at three survival skills common among Af} 


Mind control: Keefe focuses on 
the brain’s ability to control pain 


rican Americans: prayer, hostility, and the 
single-minded determination known as 
“John Henryism.” Only one of those strate- 
gies had an unambiguous impact, he found: 
Hostility significantly increased depression 
and anxiety, making it harder for patients to 
cope with pain. 

The effect of John Henryism, a term of- 

ten defined as “prolonged, high-effort cop- 
ing with difficult psychological stressors,” 
was somewhat more complex. Coined by 
Sherman James, a social epidemiologist at 
Duke’s Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy, the term derives from the tale of the 
mythical African-American railroad worker 
who defeats a steam-powered drill in a steel- 
driving contest and dies afterward. Edwards 
learned that the success or failure of pa- 
tients who scored high on the John Hen- 
tyism scale varied based on whether they 
also had money, strong family and commu- 
nity ties, and ready access to medical care. 
“With adequate resources, these patients 
shine,” Edwards says. For patients lacking 
these resources, though, “John Henryism is 
a predictor of depression and anxiety.” It 
can also be a predictor of physical pain: If a 
sickle-cell patient has a fierce determina- 
tion to succeed but lacks the workplace sup- 
port to take sick leave, he or she might try 
to work through an intensive period of pain. 
This, in turn, can lead to more pain. 
_ Prayer also yielded complicated results. 
Pain patients who prayed several times a 
eek and who attended church with some 
requency tended to suffer less than others 
rom depression and anxiety. “It absolutely 
urprised me,” Edwards says. But, upon re- 
ection, he realized that prayer serves a sim- 
ilar purpose to the calming techniques used 
y Keefe’s research subjects. Edwards says 
ealth professionals should work with these 
indings: Rather than teaching some reli- 
lous patients yoga or guided imagery, clini- 
ians could encourage these patients to 
eep praying. “If you’re getting deep relax- 
tion from your prayer, and getting medical 
enefit, why would you teach the patient 
nother skill?” he asks. 

But this benefit disappeared with the most 
eligious patients, the ones who prayed at 
ast once a day and attended church with 
he most frequency. They actually suffered 
he highest levels of depression, anxiety, 
nd psychosomatic symptoms, along with 
inesiophobia, the fear of movement and 
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reinjury. “In essence, prayer appears to be a 
very effective pain-coping skill until it is 
used exclusively and to the exclusion of other 
active coping strategies,” Edwards says. 
“There is a time for prayer and there is a 
time for action.” 

In his clinical practice, Edwards has 
found that some very religious patients are 
resistant to taking their medications. 
“Many patients view their pain as coming 
from God and are less likely to want to do 
something about their pain,” Edwards says. 
“They think it’s punishment for something 
they did earlier in their lives.” Faced with 
such noncompliance, “we often can match 
a patient with a clinician of a similar orien- 
tation. Ifa patient believes this is from God, 
we assist them in broadening their think- 
ing: Possibly God is empowering you to 
overcome this obstacle.” 

Psychosocial interventions like these are 
a long way from simply prescribing pain- 
killers. But, Edwards says, “narcotics only 
attend to biology,” while a patient’s pain is 
often a mélange of physical, psychological, 
and social factors. “It’s not a single piece of 
tissue” involved in an injury, he says. “The 
treatment needs to be equally comprehen- 


” 
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Interconnected 
networks: 
Edwards explores 
pain management 
at the nexus of 
psychiatry and 
neurobiology 





he types of available treatments for 
pain are varied and abundant. They 
range from massage to physical thera- 
py to acupuncture and acupressure. 


They include spinal-cord stimulators and 
steroid injections. There are psychological 
interventions like the biofeedback and the 
calming statements advocated by Keefe. 
And of course there are opioid (narcotic) 
medications like morphine and oxycodone. 
This arsenal reflects the recognition that 
pain is a complex syndrome that comes 
from a variety of sources and triggers signifi- 
cant ripple effects. 

Still, for all the attention focused on pain 
these days, many patients remain under- 
served by the medical system. In 2003, a 
research team that included Duke anaes- 
thesiologist Tong Joo Gan reported that 
almost 70 percent of surgery patients suffer 
from moderate, severe, or extreme pain 
after their operations—and one-third never 
have a conversation with a professional 
about relieving their symptoms. The follow- 
ing year, a survey by Roper Public Affairs 
and Media revealed that nearly half of all 
chronic-pain sufferers could not get their 
symptoms under control. 

In part that’s because, psychosocial inter- 
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ventions notwithstanding, opioid medica 
trons remain the core treatment for both 
chronic and acute pain “For improving des 
perate people’s quality of life, the benefits 
are enormous,” says Clifford Woolf, a pro- 
fessor of anaesthesia research at Harvard 
Medical School. “It takes the edge off their 
pain, so they can move on with their lives.” 
But given Rush Limbaugh’s widely publi- 
cized struggle with OxyContin in 2003, 
along with news reports of OxyContin 
abuse in the rural South, it’s hard to con- 
vince patients that opioids carry almost no 
risk of addiction when used as prescribed. 
Even some doctors remain unconvinced, 
despite voluminous studies debunking any 
link between proper opioid use and addic- 
tion. “If you look at the armamentarium of 
drugs, the ones we tend to shy away from— 
the opiates—are probably the safest of the 
lot,” says Miaskowski of the American Pain 
Society. 

Pain may be a medical and social problem, 
but it’s a legal one as well. Even more than 
addiction, many physicians worry about 
prosecution. Over the past few years, the 
WES: 


(DEA) has become more aggressive in going 


Drug Enforcement Administration 


after physicians who prescribe pain- 
killers in large quantities. In some 
cases, the DEA’s targets have been 
well-regarded specialists who inherit 
the toughest patients: those requir- 
ing opioids in very large doses. 
“Doctors aren’t perfect,” says 
David Brushwood, a professor of 
pharmacy-health-care adminis- 
tration at the University of 
Florida. “They make mis- 
takes. In every successful 
medical practice, there 
will be some chance of 
giving these drugs to 
fakers and liars, because 
the only way to avoid 
that is denying the drugs 
to patients who are suf- 
fering.” In the past, 
Brushwood says, the 
DEA collaborated with 
health professionals to 
keep opioids away from 
troublemakers. Now, he 
says, regulators wait and 
watch until a small prob- 


lem becomes a big one. 
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Then they sweep in with a 
SWAT team of police, helmet- 
ed, in riot gear, with automatic 
weapons, and they arrest the 
doctor or pharmacist, charging 
them with crimes that could 
have been prevented with an 
early consult.” Last year, for 
example, Virginia pain physi- 
cian William Hurwitz was sen- 
tenced to twenty-five years in 
prison on charges of drug traf- 
ficking, after some of the opi- 
oids he prescribed were divert- 
ed to the street. 

DEA officials would not com- 
ment on these prosecutions or 
their chilling effect. But physi- 
Clans Say it’s hard to watch respected col- 
leagues get arrested without getting spooked 
themselves. “The DEA sometimes doesn’t 
appreciate what I call the ‘state-trooper 
effect,’ ” says Richard Payne, director of the 
Duke Institute for Care at the End of Life. 
“You can be cruising along the highway, not 
even speeding, but when you see the state 
trooper, you get nervous.” As a result, many 
doctors won’t prescribe opioids at all or do 

so at levels that don’t provide suf- 
ficient relief. For some patients, 
this inaction can be devastating. 
“We get daily e-mails—every day 
—where people tell us they’re 
planning their suicides,” says 
Siobhan Reynolds, president of 
the Pain Relief Network, a na- 
tional patient-advocacy group. 
According to Duke pain spe- 
cialists, the university has not 
been exempt from this na- 
tionwide under-treatment 
trend. Physician Billy 
Huh says the Mor- 
reene Road clin- 
ic, where he 
leas 


receives a fair 


Ww or. 


number of 
Ate mics 
whose pri- 
mary-care 
doctors failed 
to treat their 
pain. “They 
May stant 
opioids, but 





they won’t keep writing the 
prescription,” Huh says. “To 
put it bluntly, they’re dump- 
ing these patients they don’t 
want to keep.” Christopher 
Edwards says he has exper- 
ienced this, too, but is quick 
to add that the university isn’t 
unique in this regard. “It is 
not just the Duke family phy- 
sicians, but the general na- 
tional medical community 
that is reluctant to aggressive- 
ly treat pain,” he says. “There 
are so many perceived conse- 
quences of aggressive narcotic 
management, in particular, 
that many docs refer to clinics 
like ours and/or ignore the problems. Even 
worse, for many, is that they just don’t ask 
about pain.” 


hristy Anderson, the headache pa- 

tient, arrived at the Duke clinic in 

2005. She was assigned to Edwards; 

who prescribed a combination of 
Imitrex and the migraine-prevention drug 
Topamax. But Edwards also believed there 
were other factors causing Anderson’s head- 
aches besides pain pathways, and he decid, 
ed to incorporate psychotherapy into the 
regimen. The two began exploring the rea- 
sons Anderson tended to neglect her own 
well-being, eating unhealthily and forego, 
ing regular exercise. “I have in the past 
allowed people I care about to take centet 
stage,” she realized, “instead of taking card 
of myself.” They discussed how Andersor 
could redirect some of her energies to he’ 
own care. “Knowing that you’re empow) 
ered, that you’re in the driver’s seat, help 
with pain management,” she says. “Whe 
you manage your life, you’re better able t¢ 





















manage your pain.” 

The headaches have not disappeared 
entirely. But Anderson says she feels bette 
equipped to cope when they do return. Sh 
knows the healing process will be gradual 
and will take effort on her part. “I’m no 
saying I’m there yet,” she says. “It’s a wor 
in progress. Dr. Edwards has given me th 
prescription. Now I have to follow it.” 


Yeoman is a freelance writer whose work h 
appeared in The New York Times, Mothe 


Jones, and Discover, among other publicatio 
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Within The Parks at Meadowview you'll find eleven different and totally distinctive parks unlike | 
any other community in the Triangle. There’s the Swing Garden Park, where imaginations run wild 
within old-fashioned forts. The Fetch Park for your four-legged children. The Native Botanical 
Garden, with a potting area and butterfly and hummingbird habitats. And best of all—The Parks 
Center, featuring indoor and outdoor swimming pools and a full-time activities director. 

Run. Explore. Grow. The Parks is your place to be free and enjoy the little things in life. 


The Parks at Meadowview—A gated community just south of Chapel Hill. 
Custom homes from the $500s or individual homesites from the $90s. 
Which park will be your favorite? Find out at 866 716-7275 or 919 545-5575 or visit www.theparks-crescent.com. 
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avid Hewitt has been going to class, 

studying French and classical mu- 

sic. In an apartment in the next 

quad, Charlotte Bartlett studies her 
day planner. Can she squeeze in some exer- 
cise between her committee meetings? She 
looks outside and wonders whether the sun 
has warmed the chilly morning enough to 
permit her to jog around campus or if she 
will be forced to run the stairs in the fitness 
center. As they head out, Hewitt and Bart- 
lett pick up the latest issue of the newspaper 
to see what’s going on around campus. 

The Camera Club is holding a workshop 
on digital photography. An emeritus profes- 
sor is giving a lecture on “Middle Age and 
Renaissance Illuminations.” 

If it sounds as though Hewitt and Bartlett 
are typical students, the confusion is under- 
standable. There are, however, some substan- 
tial differences. Unlike many college students, 
they might actually have the time to attend 
the workshop or lecture, and at eighty-two 
and eighty-one, respectively, they could be 
an undergraduate’s grandparents. 

In fact, they are both residents of Kendal- 
Crosslands, a continuing-care retirement 
community (CCRC) in Pennsylvania’s 
Brandywine Valley run by the nonprofit 
Kendal Corporation and its CEO, John 
Diffey ’70. Kendal—and Diffey—are inno- 
vators in the increasingly large world of 
CCRCs and particularly in one of its grow- 
ing niche markets: university-linked retire- 
ment communities or ULRCs. CCRCs are 
residential communities for senior citizens 
that offer independent and assisted living 


and skilled nursing care at a single facility. 


Residents pay an entrance fee and a set 
amount monthly fOr the duration ot their 
stay, which usually ends with death. ULRCs 
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Gray 
Matters 


ombining educational 
opportunities with 
Quaker emphasis on 
inclusiveness, John 
Diffey and his 

(endal Corporation are 
transforming the 
nature of retirement 





New age: Diffey, left, embraces fresh approaches to 
retirement communities. Betty Mather, standing, far left; 
David Hewitt, above; and Charlotte Bartlett, right, are 
redefining what it means to retire 


By Tyler Rosen 


are a subset of CCRCs that offer 
various degrees of affiliation with 
colleges and universities. 

Five of the seven retirement 
communities in Kendal’s network 
are Classified as ULRCs. Since 
1971, starting with the facility 
Bartlett and Hewitt call home, 
Kendal has worked with local 
communities to develop retire- 
ment facilities that follow Quaker 
principles, including commitment 
to education, consensus, and dig- 
nity for all residents. Kendal pro- 
vides the know-how to build 
and operate the retirement com- 
munity and, once it is running 
smoothly, turns the facility over 
to the control of a local board, 
which usually comprises residents 
and representatives of local busi- 
nesses and academic institutions. 
While operating under the con- 
trol of the local board, the 
community remains part of the 
Kendal network and selects rep- 
resentatives to sit on the corpora- 
tion’s board of directors. 






he Kendal Corporation’s headquarters 
is in an old, stone farmhouse on the 
edge of the wooded Crosslands campus. 
Although the movement into ULRCs 
predated Diffey’s 1992 arrival at Kendal, he 
has become closely associated with the 
movement and Kendal’s commitment to 
pioneering new techniques and ideas for 
retirement communities. In a manner not 
unlike that of a proud father showing off 
family portraits, he stops in the hallway out- 
side his door to point out the framed photo- 





graphs of each of Kendal’s communities. 
Kendal was founded at the urging of the 
local Quaker meeting; the inaugural Long- 
wood campus, with its whitewashed, farm- 
house-style buildings, is captured in the first 
photograph. Within a few years, the foun- 
ders faced a crisis: Residents were outliving 
the standard actuarial tables’ predictions. 
Kendal responded by building Crosslands, 
with a higher ratio of independent-living 
quarters to assisted-living and skilled-nurs- 
ing beds. When it opened in 1977, the new 
Kendal at Crosslands merged with the ad- 
joining Longwood campus to create the 
Kendal-Crosslands community. Based on the 
early experience of Kendal and other pio- 
neers, today’s CCRCs use actuarial tables 
that are specifically designed for CCRCs and 
incorporate the extended life expectancies 
of residents, which, through self-selection 
or higher quality of life, are at least a year 
longer than the standard tables predict. 
Despite links with the University of Del- 
aware and West Chester University, Kendal- 
Crosslands is not a ULRC by most defini- 
tions because it is miles from the nearest 
university, and the connections were devel- 
oped later in the community’s life. Diffey 
points to the next photograph, which shows 
an idyllic campus nestled in rolling hills. 
This is Kendal at Hanover, which opened 
in 1991 less than three miles north of Dart- 
mouth College’s green. For Kendal at Han- 
over, connecting to the college was always 
part of the plan. Kendal residents worked 
with Dartmouth officials to develop the 
Institute for Lifelong Education at Dart- 
mouth. With its Hanover campus, Kendal 
emerged as a leader in the new not-for-profit 
ULRC industry. The community attracted 
alumni, professors, and interested retirees 
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who had no previous affiliation with the 
college. 

In the following years, Kendal opened four 
more communities closely associated with 
colleges. “They're innovators, period. They're 
considered a leading-edge provider,” says 
Douglas Pace, the Director of Assisted Liv- 
ing and Continuing Care for the American 
Association of Homes and Services for the 
Aging. The agency, which represents hun- 
dreds of not-for-profit CCRCs, recognized 
Diffey with its 2006 Award of Honor, the 
organization’s highest commendation. “Dif- 
fey is a visionary,” says Pace. 

It’s a vision informed by humanitarian 
ideals. Diffey has expanded Kendal’s advo- 
cacy and humanitarian role, among other 
things, establishing Kendal Outreach, which 
helps develop best practices for geriatric care. 
For example, Kendal Outreach participated 
in a recently completed seven-year study 
that resulted in new FDA guidelines for bed 
restraints in order to reduce injury or death 
among nonambulatory elderly people. 

Diffey traces his commitment to social 
justice and helping others to his years as an 
undergraduate at Duke, though at the time 
he thought he would advance those goals as 
a civil-rights lawyer. Sitting in his office, he 
reminisces about the intellectual and ac- 
tivist culture of Duke in the late 1960s, 
marked by late-night, dorm-room conversa- 
tions about social responsibility and civil 
rights. In particular, he remembers the Si- 
lent Vigil that followed Martin Luther King 
Jr’s assassination in April 1968 as a defining 
moment in his development. 

When some Duke students responded to 
King’s assassination by demanding, among 
other things, wage increases for the univer- 
sity’s nonacademic employees, he joined 
them in their nonviolent protest on the 
Chapel Quad. “The culminating moment 
came Easter Sunday,” Diffey recalls, “when 
all the townies from Durham came to serv- 
ices at the Duke Chapel and walked past 
the scraggly bunch of kids, not particularly 
seeing the purpose of their being there.” 
Then, he adds, after the service, Dean of 
the Chapel James Cleland led the choir out 
singing “We Shall Overcome” and joined the 
students in protest. 

“The folks from Durham were transformed. 
When they came back out, you could see 
the looks of respect and admiration for what 
the Duke students were doing,” Diffey says 
in a tone that betrays the emotion he still 
feels about events that happened nearly 
forty years ago. “When people go back to 
that period at alumni events, it’s more about 
that event than about basketball games.” 
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By graduation, Diffey had lost interest in 
the law, instead wanting to be more hands- 
on in helping others. He began working and 
raising money for nonprofit organizations, 
including the March of Dimes. His post- 
graduate experiences inspired him to apply 
to business school, and he received his 
M.B.A. from Emory University in 1976. Af- 
ter that he got jobs at a geriatric facility 
connected with Emory and then at Carol 
Woods, a CCRC in Chapel Hill. In both 


positions he worked with the local universi- 


Quakerism, a non- 
hierarchical religion 
that Diffey describes 
as “seeking, rather 
than doctrinal,” 
informs life at Kendal. 


ties and with the elderly; those experiences, 
he believes, made him a good fit for Kendal 
as it was developing ULRCs. 

Although not a Quaker himself, Diffey sees 
a great deal of harmony between Quaker 
values and his own leadership ethic. Quak- 
erism, which was founded in seventeenth- 
century England as an alternative to Chris- 
tian faith, values inclusion to the extent 
that all decisions must be arrived at through 
consensus—which might sound daunting 
to most CEOs, but does not faze Diffey. 
“Leadership is more about inspiration and 
inclusion than it is about telling people 
what to do,” Diffey says. “What Kendal does 
and how we operate and how Quakers 
think about resolving conflict is remarkably 
similar to best practices | was taught in my 
M.B.A. program.” 

Diffey’s leadership has helped guide Ken- 
dal from a small nonprofit organization just 
starting to outgrow its base in southeast 
Pennsylvania into a nationally recognized 
star in its field. “Kendal is one of the fore- 
runners of consciously setting out to create 
ULRCs,” says Ronald Manheimer, director 
of the University of North Carolina’s Cen- 
ter for Creative Retirement, adding that the 
field has begun to blossom and diversify in 
recent years. Manheimer says the current 
popularity of ULRCs derives from the life- 
long-learning movement that flourished as 
the many college-educated members of the 
G.I. generation retired. 

Pace agrees. “The collegiate atmosphere 


is one of the strongest selling points people 
who are marketing [ULRCs] use. Because, 
typically, if you're moving into independent 
living, you’re not moving there for the med- 
ical part of the facility, you’re moving for 
the social aspect.” 

Today, experts say there are anywhere 
from thirty to 100 ULRCs, depending on 
how the term is defined. Duke is connected 
to two retirement communities: The Forest 
at Duke, situated a few miles from campus, 
and Galloway Ridge, located at Fearrington 
Village in Pittsboro, North Carolina, south 
of Chapel Hill, and affiliated with Duke 
University Health System. 


nan unseasonably warm winter day, 
Bartlett, Hewitt, and Elizabeth Ma- 
ther, another resident, are gathered 
around a table in the coffee shop just 
outside the community dining hall. Other 
residents pass through on their way to lunch, 
and the din of animated conversation re- 
sounds around the small room. Residents 
usually eat one meal each day in the dining 
hall and prepare the rest in their apart- 
ments. 

Bartlett is a dynamo, darting from topic to 
topic; Mather punctuates her points with 
wit and precision; and Hewitt, the most re- 
served of the three, exhibits an almost 
scholarly manner. But as they talk about 
themselves, the similarities in their person- 
al histories emerge. All are retired, white- 
collar professionals. All have traveled ex- 
tensively. And, it gradually emerges, all are 
Quakers. 

But not everyone at Kendal is Quaker, they 
immediately rush to say. For a moment, they] 
strain to think of the residents who woul 
seem to be most at odds with pacifist Quak- 
erism. 

“We now have three ex-admirals!” Ma 
ther exclaims. 

“And a retired three-star general!” Bart+ 
lett adds excitedly. 

Nevertheless, Quakerism, a non-hierar 
chical religion that Diffey describes as “seek 
ing, rather than doctrinal,” informs life a 
Kendal. 

“The most important Quaker value is th¢ 
importance of everybody having the oppor 
tunity to express their opinions—everybody 
is listened to,” Bartlett says. 

“In the effort to seek some diversity, t 
value the notion of diversity,” Mather adds 
This emphasis on diversity is manifested i 
Kendal’s pricing plans, which are weighte 
so that the high costs for larger units hel 
subsidize the lowest-cost units. Comprehen, 
sive fee structures serve two purposes: The 




















eliminate the a la carte approach to retire- 
ment living that can tack on unanticipated 
medical and living expenses as residents 
age, and they generate subsidies that can 
serve as supplements or cover a resident’s 
insolvency. 

This notion of inclusion spills over to the 
medical care provided. Unlike most mod- 
ern nursing facilities that segregate cogni- 
tively impaired residents from the general 
population, Kendal places residents who 
require nursing care in the same facility, re- 
vardless of their level of mental and physi- 
sal ability. Geriatric studies consistently 
show that cognitively impaired older people 
lecline more rapidly if surrounded only by 
other cognitively impaired people. 

In keeping with the effort to avoid the 
stigmatization and isolation the elderly 
often experience, Kendal communities seek 


“PLANTING THE FOREST 


engagement,” he says. “They’d like to be in 
an environment—their own alma mater 
perhaps preferably, but not necessarily— 
where they are constantly engaged in- 
tellectually.” 

But the synergies between Kendal and the 
local universities do not begin and end in 
the classroom. Residents of Kendal at Ober- 
lin, for instance, provide a knowledgeable 
and enthusiastic audience for conservatory 
seniors, who are required to give a final re- 
cital in order to graduate. Kendal at Ithaca 
residents participated in a large study of 
senior quality-of-life and health conducted 
by Ithaca College and Cornell University. 
And they serve as volunteers in Cornell’s 
library, arboretum, and athletic programs. 

Despite the often mutually beneficial ar- 
rangement, some observers still see room for 
improvement. The opportunity for educa- 
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4 anting to make the most out 

of retirement, a group of Duke 
faculty members and their 
friends decided more than two 
decades ago to create a Durham community that 
would benefit from close proximity to the education- 
al and medical strengths of the university. The plan- 

_ Ners tapped into the expertise of the university's 
Center for the Study of Aging and Human Develop- 
ent; interviewed retired faculty and staff members 

and alumni; and explored the range of retirement 
options available around the country. 

Today, the Forest at Duke is so successful that the 
Waiting list to join grows longer every year. Although 
lot a part of the Kendal Corporation, the Forest at 
uke appeals to the same demographic—vital 
etirees drawn to the meaningful intellectual and 

~ social connections such a setting promotes. 

esidents can catch a free van to campus to attend a 










9 make their health centers—including 
ne assisted-living and nursing-care units— 
omelike and deinstitutionalized. They do 
ais in part by avoiding the trappings of an 
istitution—staff uniforms, PA systems, 
noleum floors, and isolation from daily 
outines. Instead, residents are encouraged 
) bring their own furniture and decorations 
ito their rooms, which are arranged in 
nall clusters near the main dining hall. 

Education helps to fulfill the value of 
eeking” in Quakerism and is a central tenet 
Kendal, Diffey says. “Some people will 
to places on a golf course or on tennis 
durts, but there are a lot of people whose 
sion of retirement is active, intellectual 





cultural or sporting event, and Duke experts are often 
invited to present lectures and concerts on site. With 
both independent-living residences and those that 
include assisted living and skilled nursing care, the 
Forest at Duke is home to an eclectic assortment of 
retirees, including such well-known members of the 
Duke community as longtime track coach Al Buehler 
and his neighbor, Vice President of Student Affairs 
Emeritus William J. Griffith ‘50. 

Duke also has a presence at Galloway Ridge at 
Fearrington, another Triangle continuing-care retire- 
ment community located in Pittsboro. Founded in 
1999, Galloway Ridge contracts its health and well- 
ness services through the Duke University Health 
System. And the on-site Duke Center for Living is 
designed specifically for seniors, with an emphasis 
on wellness and exercise—yoga, tai chi, stress man- 
agement, nutrition—to promote a healthy and bal- 
anced lifestyle. 


tion through links with universities like 
Cornell “is a really big part of life at Ken- 
dal,” says Dale Corson, president emeritus 
of Cornell and one of Kendal at Ithaca’s 
founders. “But Kendal is not as big a part of 
Cornell’s life as it could be.” He says he’d 
like to see Cornell make greater use of the 
resources, expertise, and life experience 
provided by the kind of retirees who opt to 
live at Kendal. 

John Krout, the director of the Ithaca 
College Gerontology Institute, agrees that 
ties could be stronger but points out that “a 
lot of CCRCs build in university towns be- 
cause it’s a great marketing tool and, some- 
times, they market to alumni. That doesn’t 


necessarily mean that there’s a strong pro- 
grammatic linkage with the university,” he 
says. “Kendal doesn’t build with an eye 
toward intergenerational programming with 
students. [But] it may happen, depending 
on who knows who at the college.” 

In some cases, the residents aren’t waiting 
for Kendal or colleges to set the agenda. 
They’re taking the initiative themselves. At 
Ithaca, residents developed an entire educa- 
tional program on the Kendal campus. 
Called the Lyceum, it features guest and res- 
ident speakers for individual talks and for 
entire courses. At Crosslands, residents teach 
classes to each other and hold a series called 
Pre-Kendal Memories, during which a resi- 
dent gives brief recollections from his or her 
life before coming to Kendal. 

As Manheimer suggests, there is a strong 
correlation between the educational attain- 
ment of retirees and their interest in con- 
tinuing education at Kendal. The relatively 
high cost of entry (from around $100,000 
for the smallest units to $600,000 for the 
largest, compared with an industry average 
of about $143,000) and monthly fees (typi- 
cally ranging from $2,000 to $5,000) also 
limit Kendal residents to the financially 
well-off. The Kendal communities are over- 
whelmingly white, which is distressing to 
many residents 





and to Diffey, himself— 
because it is contrary to Kendal’s values. 
Diffey says he believes that this fact is less a 
product of economics and more one of per- 
sonal comfort and self-selection. He is opti- 
mistic that the increased minority hiring in 
academe will translate into more interested 
minority retirees in the future. 

The handwringing over lack of racial di- 
versity reminds a visitor of the other simi- 
larities between Kendal and a university. In 
fact, the similarities are everywhere. Watch- 
ing the residents live and dine in close prox- 
imity, engage in activities and learn together, 
and exist without too much responsibility, 
an observer could easily imagine them as 
college students—minus the all-nighters 
and pressure to make good grades. “What I 
love about Kendal,” says Bartlett, “is the 
freedom to do anything I want, and make 
any choice | want, without any pressure to do 
otherwise.” 

Kendal does not force connections, says 
Diffey. “This is not a cruise ship. We create 
the conditions that allow people to have a 
fulfilling life, but we don’t create the fulfill 
ing life. They do.” | 


Rosen ’04, a former editor of the student 


magazine Towerview, is a first-year student 
at Harvard Law School. 
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uring the spring semester of 2002, 
Simon Partner, an associate profes- 
sor of history, was teaching a semi- 





nar on modern Japanese history. 
Rather than assigning a standard research 
paper for the final project, he encouraged 
students to use historical research to weave 
a fictional narrative based on known facts 
and observations. During office hours, he of- 
fered students tips on framing narratives. 

With Partner's help, Marcos Rodriguez ’02, 
then a senior, created a fictional memoir of 
his uncle, who had been a prisoner of war 
during World War II but had never divulged 
details of the experience, even to close fam- 
ily members. 

Researching and writing the memoir, Rod- 
riguez says, allowed him to connect with the 
material in ways he could not have done by 
simply reading and analyzing texts. Though 
he majored in economics and has since en- 
rolled in a graduate program in library sci- 
ences, Rodriguez remembers Partner’s Jap- 
anese history class as one of the best he took 
at Duke. 

Ask any college graduate about her aca- 
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demic high points and the odds are good 
that it won’t be a particular book she read or 
honor she earned. Chances are that the en- 
during intellectual memories are of specific 
teachers, those individuals who brought 
classroom material to life and introduced 
their students to new ways of seeing the 
world. Perhaps it was the physics professor 
who so inspired a first-semester student that 
she took all the courses he taught, vaulting 
her into her career path. Or the history pro- 
fessor who came across as relentlessly de- 
manding in class, but whose deeper lessons 
continued to resonate with former students 
years later. What is it that makes these pro- 
fessors stand out in our minds? Which qual- 
ities and approaches allow them to engage 
our interests and motivate us to learn? 
What is good teaching? 

Some people think of it as an art and see 
good teachers as possessing an innate ability 
to engage students and impart knowledge. 
Others view it as a set of skills that can be 
taught and measured in something approach- 
ing scientific analysis. In fact, it’s a little bit 
of both. Anecdotal evidence and pedagogi- 





i ae 


cal research alike highlight certain charac: 
teristics of good teaching, including clarity 
of presentation and expectations, along with 
a passion for the subject matter. 


n the second floor of a red 
brick building on Elon Univer 
sity’s central North Caroliné 
campus, Mike Garcia is in the 
middle of a lecture about electrical circuits 
Garcia, twenty-six and just months te 
moved from defending his Ph.D. disserta 
tion at Duke, is filling in this semester fo 
Richard D’Amato, an engineering professo 
on sabbatical. 

As he wraps up an explanation of Kir 
choff’s Current Law, Garcia refers to hi 
lecture notes and sees a stop-sign icon h 
inserted while preparing his lesson. A 
planned, he stops and asks the class whethe| 
there are any questions before moving ont 
Kirchoff’s Voltage Law. A half page of lec 
ture notes and ten minutes of discussion 0} 
closed-loop circuits later, he reaches th 
point in his notes where he has put two smi 
ley faces, side-by-side. He divides the clas 


What makes good teaching? 
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into pairs and assigns problems from the 
book for them to work on and present to 
the class. 

The stop sign and smiley faces are part of 
Sarcia’s efforts to keep his presentation 
organized and cogent. In making plans for 
iis lectures, Garcia has found that laying a 
clear path for his students, and for himself, 
's key—not just within each class period, 
dut over the course of the semester. He does 
his by stressing from the very beginning 
he objectives of the course and making it 
slear how they will push students along the 
*ngineering track; he also structures his syl- 
abus around lectures that are easily digest- 
*d—he never covers more than three “main 
)oints” in one class period—and build on 
yne another. 

What Garcia is doing may seem self-evi- 
lent, but plenty of students have horror sto- 
ies to share that prove the opposite. Mi- 
helle Connolly, associate professor of the 
ractice of economics, remembers one par- 
icularly awful economics class she took as 
n undergraduate. She spent two days straight 
iligently copying a series of equations the 





professor wrote on the blackboard, filling 
line after line in her notebook as the profes- 
sor lectured. It was only at the end of the 
second day, when the professor wrote 
“O.E.D.” on the board, that Connolly real- 
ized she had been copying one long proof 
that could have been found in any standard 
textbook. Needless to say, those “lectures” 
didn’t inspire confidence that she was going 
to learn a whole lot. “As a professor, you 
have to make clear to the students what 
you're doing, why, and how you’re getting 
there,” she observes. 

In upper-level seminars where more time 
is devoted to discussion than in introducto- 
ry lectures, organization is arguably even more 
essential; the professor’s job is subtly to guide 
the discussion to get the most out of stu- 
dents and to keep them from wandering too 
far off topic. The trick is to balance the cre- 
ative flow of ideas with a measure of struc- 
ture, says Toril Moi, James B. Duke Professor 
of literature and Romance studies and 1998 
winner of the University Scholar/Teacher 
Award, who primarily teaches seminars for 
upperclassmen. 
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“If you let the students talk all the time, 
they don’t learn anything because it be- 
comes just chatter,” she says. “You have to 
know that you’re the teacher. 

“I’m paid to teach,” she continues. “If I 
don’t come to the classroom with solid ma- 
terial, I’m not doing my job.” 

Another critical component of “doing the 
job” is clear communication of expectations, 
says Ahrash Bissell, assistant director of 
Duke’s Academic Resource Center, which 
provides services such as tutoring and help 
with time management. He says first-year 
students often come to him saying that they 
studied for hours for an exam and wonder 
why they didn’t get a better grade. They are 
used to the high-school world, where “ad- 
vanced conceptual knowledge,” or memo- 
rizing, is the key to studying, he says. In their 
courses at Duke, where a certain knowledge 
base is assumed and the exams require stu- 
dents to apply that knowledge, the same 
study techniques no longer work. The onus, 
Bissell says, is not just on the student, but 
also on the professor to communicate this 
expectation. 
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While clear communication is essential, 


is the accuracy and depth of information 
that a tea he r impart \ 90 rd teac het knows 
her topic inside and out. But it’s possible for 
al prok ssor to he knowledgeable about al 
subject, yet unable to reac h it effectively. In 
1986, Lee Shulman, president of the Car 
nevi1e I oundat 1on for the Ady ancement ot 
Teaching, coined the term “nedagogic al 
content knowledge,” which refers to expert 
ise in teaching techniques in addition to 
subject matter 

Even superstars in their field must be able 
to relate to and convey the material at stu- 
dents’ levels. “Faculty members, especially 
at a university like Duke, are often people 
who have never had a hard time under- 
standing their field,” says Jonathan Morris 
'03. “Sometimes it helps if you have strug- 
eled with the material before, so you under- 
stand why people might be having a hard 
time with it.” 

Abundant enthusiasm for the subject helps 
bridge the knowledge gap between professor 
and student, says George McLendon, dean 
of the faculty of arts and sciences. “It’s hard 
to get students excited if youre not excited 
yourself.” So, too, does a faculty member’s 
genuine concern for students. “They care 
that you know,” he says, “but they want to 
know that you care.” 

David Snider, a senior, says that with pro- 
fessors who don’t seem to care, students will 
often skip class, borrowing a friend’s notes 
to get caught up on the material. “I think 
more than anything else, what makes for an 
exciting class is a sense that if you miss it, 
lecture notes alone can’t give you what the 
in-class experience was.” 

The in-class experience has changed over 
the years with the advent of new teaching 
strategies and new technology. Pedagogical 
research indicates that different students 
learn in different ways, and many of the best 
professors experiment with a variety of ap- 
proaches in the classroom, including group 
work, class discussions, and multimedia pre- 
sentations. Steve Nowicki, dean of the nat- 
ural sciences for Trinity College, remembers 
one of the best courses he had as an under- 
graduate music major at Tufts University. It 
was a biology course team-taught by two 
professors “who would needle each other in 
the lecture. They were creating a dialogue 
that students could pick up on.” 

Faculty members, by and large, report that 
technology has not changed the definition 
of good teaching; it has simply provided 
them with additional tools, some of which 
are simply distracting but many of which 
are helpful in the pursuit. “Blackboard,” a 
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software program that provides class-specif 
ic websites where professors can post syl 
labuses, assignments, and source material, 


and where students can post assignments 


and comments, has become W idely used al 
Duke, 


ds OM Many other Campuses. 


uke has also been home to the 
noted iPod experiments, with 
faculty members in various dis- 
ciplines experimenting with 
different ways to use recording and playbac k 
technologies in the classroom. Robert Kor- 
stad, an assistant professor of public -polic y 
studies and history, has students in his semi- 
nar on “The Insurgent South” download 
and listen to famous historical speeches, 
clips of oral-history interviews, and protest 
songs. Engineering lecturer Michael Gustaf- 
son, in “Computational Methods in En- 
gineering,” helps students break down pop- 


= S 
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ular songs into frequencies by plugging their 
iPods into circuit boards. Another common 
technology, especially in engineering and 
the sciences, 1S the personal-response SYS- 
tem, a punch pad that allows class members 
to respond toa professor’s queries so that a 
professor can quickly gauge a class’ overall 
intellectual understanding. (The system 
“Ask the Audience” 
lifeline in the once-popular television game 
show Who Wants to Be a Millionaire.) Other 
faculty members have recorded lectures and 
posted them on the Web. 

Whether it’s through the use of iPods, 


works much like the 


chalk on a blackboard, or in-class activities, 
Jerry Reiter stresses the importance of getting 
students caught up in the course material. 
Reiter 92, an assistant professor of statistics 
and decision sciences, has taught several in- 
tr¢ »ductory lectures. In one class, he told stu- 
dents that he was the best basketball player 





nthe room and challenged one student to 
some forward for a “free-throw contest.” As 
he student prepared to shoot a Hacky Sack 
nto a garbage can, Reiter turned into a Cam- 
sron Crazy, waving his arms and making 


oud noises to distract the shooter. Then, 
tripping down to a Duke T-shirt and bas- 


cetball shorts, he took his own shots. 

There was method in his basketball mad- 
ess. Afterward, he walked the class through 
n exercise to determine whether there was 
nough statistical evidence to say for cer- 
ain that the student was a better shooter, 
-ven if she made only one more shot than 
e did. (There wasn’t.) “My philosophy on 
eaching has always been to try to make it 
nteresting,” says Reiter. “You have to let 
hat passion come through.” 

His passion does not end with basketball 
tatistics. Rather than simply lecturing on 
he use of a scatter plot or a t test (two sta- 


Learning to teach: only 
months after defending his 
dissertation, Mike Garcia 
is becoming comfortabl 
the classroom thanks to a_ 
strong mentor, well-planned 
lectures, and carefully craftet 
lesson plans 4 











Assessing Teaching 





rofessors often speak 

of teaching success in 

subjective terms: light 

bulbs appearing over- 
head, nodding heads signaling 
understanding. But there are also 
ways to measure teaching more 
objectively. 

At Duke, the student course- 
evaluation form has long been the 
primary method of providing faculty 
members with feedback about 
their teaching. The evaluation 
form consists of twenty questions 
that ask students to rate the quali- 
ty of the course and the professor, 
ona scale of one to five, in various 
areas. There is also room for open- 
ended comments. The current form 
was developed in 2000 by a com- 
mittee appointed by Robert 
Thompson, dean of Trinity College 
and vice provost for undergraduate 
education, based on recommenda- 
tions outlined by the Individual 
Development and Educational 
Assessment (IDEA) Center at 
Kansas State University. Among 
the qualities students are asked to 
rate are several principles of good 
teaching—enthusiasm, accessibil- 
ity, clear expectations, clear feed- 
back—as well as things like intel- 
lectual challenge and amount of 
work required. 

Matt Serra, director of assess- 
ment for Trinity College of Arts 
& Sciences, helps process more 
than 18,000 completed student- 
evaluation forms per semester and 
creates summary reports for each 
course, professor, and department 
and for the college as a whole. 

He says that one of the benefits 

of relying on student evaluations 
is the high return rate; it’s about 
80 percent. A faculty peer-review 
system would perhaps give a more 
accurate picture, he says, but 
would be prohibitively time inten- 
sive and could conflict with teach- 
ing and research obligations. 

“You can't reduce the quality of 
teaching to a number,” he says of 
the student-evaluation forms and 
summary reports, “but you can 


give yourself a comparative num- 
ber.” For instance, if a department 
head sees that the average in the 
department is 3.4 or 3.5, and one 
professor is consistently averaging 
2.9, they'd likely meet to discuss 
performance expectations. 

Five years ago—around the time 
websites like ratemyprofessor.com 
and pickaprof.com, where students 
can rate classes and professors, 


Lecturing Fellow who teaches writ- 
ing and biology, has done a review 
of biology department honors 
theses that compares the writing 
skills of those who wrote their 
theses in the context of a Writing 
in Biology class, those who partici- 
pated in a writing-focused forum, 
and those who wrote it entirely on 
their own to gauge the effective- 
ness of the teaching. 


Among the qualities students are asked to rate 
are several principles of good teaching—enthusiasm, 
accessibility, clear expectations, and clear feedback. 


began popping up—there was a 
call to post course evaluations 
online, where students could 
access them. Some faculty mem- 
bers worried that this would result 
in students’ steering away from 
challenging courses. But Serra and 
Thompson say the “quality of the 
course” rating actually correlates 
highest with “quality of instruc- 
tion” and “level of intellectual 
stimulation.” As it stands now, 
course evaluations are posted on 
the Duke registrar’s website along- 
side course descriptions on an opt- 
in basis. As of this semester, the 
opt-in rate is only 17.1 percent. The 
low rate is attributable, in part, to 
the fact that professors must agree 
to have evaluations posted. 
Faculty members generally 
acknowledge that the surveys are 
good for getting a one-time glimpse 
of attitudes. But many seek more 
accurate ways to gauge their own 
effectiveness. For example Jeffrey 
Forbes, an assistant professor of 
the practice of computer science, 
surveys students at the beginning 
and end of each semester to meas- 
ure their knowledge and expecta- 
tions, and uses a personal-response 
system to solicit feedback and 
gauge understanding during a 
given lecture. Technology, he says, 
allows him to alter the pace and 
direction of the class instanta- 
neously. Julie Reynolds, a Mellon 


The university’s Scholarship 
with a Civic Mission initiative, 
designed to develop students’ 
academic knowledge, ethical- 
inquiry skills, and civic-leadership 
capacities, has included an assess- 
ment component from the start. 
Since it was launched in 2002, 
project faculty and staff members 
have collected and analyzed quali- 
tative and quantitative data to 
gauge learning outcomes for stu- 
dents and teaching and research 
outcomes for faculty members, 
among other indicators. 

Conferences to explore the 
growing field of scholarship in 
teaching and learning have 
become more mainstream over 
the last ten years, and there is a 
growing interest in the field 
among professors and administra- 
tors at Duke and elsewhere. As 
more resources are allocated, the 
means of measuring effective 
teaching will become more sophis- 
ticated. “Traditionally the evalua- 
tion of K-12 teaching has been 
much more visible,” says Doug 
James, director of academic sup- 
port programs at the Graduate 
School. “Regional accrediting 
bodies are now expanding their 
focus to the assessment of learning 
outcomes for undergraduate edu- 
e) (0) 


—Jacob Dagger 
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tistical tools) he asks students to use statistics 
to consider, tor example, whether the Viet 
nam War draft lottery was fair, or whethet 
birth order correlates with delinquency. 
“Forget about the statistics,” he says. “You 
can get into the topic 


Reiter, like other professors, stresses that, 


it makes for an exciting class Is a sense that If you miss It, 
t give you what the in-class experience 


ecture notes alone can 


vas, Says senior David Snider 


IM Many Cases, being enthusiastic about the 
learning process also means being available 
to meet with students outside of class. 
Alumnus Jonathan Morris still recalls a 
Duke political-science seminar on interna- 
tional security that he took with Benjamin 
Miller, then a visiting professor from the 
University of Haifa in Israel. “After every 
class,” Morris says, “we would end up stand- 
ing outside the classroom talking about cur- 
rent events and how they played into what 
we were learning.” 

With smaller classes, many professors will 
try to meet individually with each student 
at some point during the semester, among 
them I.B. Holley, a professor emeritus of 
history, who has been at Duke for sixty years 
and still teaches one class a semester. For 
larger classes, most professors are available 
to their students during posted office hours, 
but many say that students don’t take ad- 
vantage of them. That’s been a perennial 
problem over the years. But the ascendance 
of e-mail as students’ communication medi- 
um of choice has reinvented notions of fac- 
ulty accessibility. In students’ minds the 
window for contacting professors has ex- 
panded from posted office hours to 24/7, 
and e-mail messages have replaced more 
frequent direct contact. While that can in- 
crease opportunities for interaction, it isn’t 
always the most effective means of commu- 
nication. Connolly says that she will often 
receive e-mail messages at odd hours of the 
night asking complicated mathematical and 
economic questions. “Trying to write out in 
an e-mail how various graphs shift is diffi- 
cult,” she notes wryly. 


» eyond answering basic class-related 
questions, sometimes the most influ- 
> ential teaching requires building a 


relationship with a student that ex- 





tends beyond that of a simple lecturer/listener 
dynamic. Robert Iden ’68 returned to cam- 
pus this fall for only the second time since 
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eraduating to take ina Homecoming-week 
end lecture by Sy Mauskopf, professor of his 
tory and the 2006 winner of the Alumni Dis 
tinguished Undergraduate Teaching Award. 
Iden says Mauskopf, even in his early years, 
stood Out as a teac het who engaged course 


matel ial and C reated (< li Se relatic mships with 


students. For his part, Mauskopf fondly re- 
calls favorite students over the years, includ- 
ing one who completed an honors thesis 
last spring probing the Aristotelian influ- 
ence on seventeenth-century physician 
William Harvey’s embryological work. The 


two spent hours mulling over primary and 


secondary sources together and discussing, 
new directions. “It was so different, so ob 
scure. He put so much work into it!” Maus 
kopf says, his voice rising with excitement. 

Robert Thompson, dean of Trinity Col 
lege and vice provost for undergraduate ed 
ucation, hopes to expand opportunities fo 
the kind of shared-learning experience: 
professors like Mauskopf foster. Thompsor 
has helped initiate a push for more research 
based learning in Trinity College, with pro 
fessors working closely with their student 
to develop new knowledge. While some crit 
ics see a conflict between Duke’s researel 
and teaching missions, he says the two pri 
orities do not compete in a zero-sum game 
He argues that Duke’s renowned scholar. 
and cutting-edge-research culture can anc 
should provide real-world learning opportu 
nities for undergraduates. 

He acknowledges that the format wil 
require professors to assume more of a men 





torship role. “You’re not so much transmit- 
ting information as helping an apprentice 
learn a practice.” 

Already this thinking has taken hold. 
Forty-one percent of the Class of 2006 par- 
ticipated in what Thompson calls a “men- 
tored research project” during their time at 
Duke. That’s compared with 15 percent of the 
Class of 2002, the first year the measure was 
taken. He says his goal is to push the num- 
ber to 50 percent, and, “once I get to 50 per- 
cent, I'll just move it up from there.” (Addi- 
tionally, 15 percent of the Class of 2006 
completed a thesis for graduation with distinc- 
rion. He hopes to increase that to 25 percent.) 

Duke is not alone in seeking ways to pro- 
mote research opportunities earlier in the 
undergraduate experience. The Forum for 
Excellence and Innovation in Higher Ed- 
ucation, for example, is a five-year initiative 
bringing together fourteen top-tier institu- 
tions to explore innovations in teaching 


rs] 


c 


and learning. Economics professor Con- 
nolly, who, along with Thompson and oth- 
ers, represents Duke at the Forum, says that 
in the past, courses teaching research strate- 
gies and methodology have been reserved 
for upperclassmen. At that point, she says, 
they are only useful for students hoping to 
pursue graduate degrees. 


2002, called Scholarship with 
a Civic Mission, has proven to 


' Duke initiative launched in 


encouraging underclassmen to consider re- 


be a successful pil yt project tor 


search earlier in their academic careers. 
The initiative uses an academic approach 
called Research Service Learning (RSL), 
which combines coursework, faculty-guided 
field research experiences, and independ- 
ent, Capstone projects in an effort to en- 
hance students’ ethical inquiry skills and 
civic leadership capacities. As part of recent 


RSL projects, participants have conducted 
in-depth needs-assessments for immigrant 
populations living in the Bronx, explored 
approaches for mitigating the stigmatiza- 
tion of HIV/AIDS patients in rural commu- 
nities, and examined the impact of invasive 
plant species on the health of the Eno 
River. Originally a collaboration between 
the Hart Leadership Program and the Kenan 
Institute for Ethics, Scholarship with a Civic 
Mission has been embraced on a larger scale 
and is now administered through the Office 
of Service-Learning. 

Recognizing the effectiveness of RSL and 
other co-curricular teaching methods, the 
university's new strategic plan includes an 
emphasis on developing and assessing in- 
novative ways of teaching and learning 
throughout the curriculum. Just this semes- 
ter, Thompson sent a memo to the faculty 
asking for proposals for a sophomore-year 
research experience, something that would 
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fill the role that the interdis« iplinary, small 
roup-learning-based FOCUS program plays 
for freshmen, and get students ready for re 
earch-intensive courses their final two years. 
This new emphasis on research is the lat 
est in a series of efforts to redefine the role 
of the teacher. For more than twenty years 
hh higher educ ation, there has been a slow 
pedagogical shift away from lecture-based 
models toward those Incorporating collabo- 
rative learning, the idea that teachers and 
students, or groups of students, work togeth- 
er to build understanding out of their back- 
grounds and common experience. There has 
also been increased interest in applying a 
social-constructivist perspective—the idea 
that we create knowledge, and hence learn, 
in a culturally specific context. Professors 
have come to view themselves more as 
coaches than as authority figures. These shifts 
have led, in general, to institutional pushes 
for an increase in small seminar courses at 


college campuses across the country. 


till, at larger universities, time and 
budget constraints (a given number 
of faculty members and a given num- 





ber of teaching hours) preserve a 
need for large lectures. And a large class size 
does not necessarily mean a decline in the 
quality of teaching; it simply adds to the 
challenge teachers face. Department leaders 
in several fields say they know which profes- 
who thrive, 





sors are best in lecture settings 
in some cases, in the spotlight—and assign 
courses accordingly. 

Duke senior David Snider recalls taking 
an art and ethics course with Kristine Stiles, 
professor of art, art history, and visual stud- 
ies. By his estimate, there were fifty to sixty 
students in the class, but, he says, Stiles main- 
tained a seminar-like feel—interacting di- 
rectly with individual students and requiring 
participation from everyone enrolled. He 
says her teaching style gave students “the 
sense that if you’re not prepared for class, 
you might be in trouble, because your en- 
gagement is demanded.” 

At the same time, small class sizes don’t 
ensure good teaching. Until recently the 
economics department had broken its core 
courses, traditionally boasting high enroll- 
ment, into smaller class sizes. As a result, 
there were often as many as five professors 
teaching two sections each of intermediate 
macroeconomics. But a review conducted 
by economics department chair Thomas 
Nechyba, then director of undergraduate 
studies, found that the subject matter cov- 
ered in different sections was not consis- 


tent. “In some cases, professors were even 
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using contradictory textbooks,” Connolly 
says. In upper-level courses like “Interna- 
tional Finance,” professors reported that 
year after year, students made comments 
and asked questions that showed that they 
had been “differently prepared” in the pre- 
requisite Macroeconomics Course, she Says. 

As a result of the review, the department 
consolidated the macroeconomics course’s 
sections, reverting to a large-lecture format. 
Connolly and Professor Craig Burnside trade 
off semesters teaching classes that can ex- 
C eed | 50 students, and work in ¢ lose con- 
tact. “We use the same textbook, the same 
methodology, the same approach,” Connolly 
says. Other core courses in the department 
have been treated similarly. 

While she says the large lecture is a more 
challenging format to teach, she’s confident 
that students are learning more. The con- 
solidation also means that professors other- 

























na Wednesday in late September, 
a handful of faculty and staff 
members and graduate students 
gather at lunchtime in a confer- 
ence room on the second floor of Perkins Library. 
Amy Campbell, assistant director of the 
Center for Instructional Technology (CIT), has 
posed a provocative question: How can faculty 
members gauge, with any certainty, their 
effectiveness as teachers? Participants offer 
answers that range from pre- and post-semester 
diagnostic surveys to information-retention 
studies to peer-review teaching critiques. 
By the end of the discussion, it is clear 
that designing a conclusive, qualitative study 
to measure teaching effectiveness would 
be difficult and time consuming, if not impossi- 
ble. But that doesn’t seem to discourage this 
group. Rather, the members of Duke's 
Consortium for the Scholarship of Teaching 
and Learning (CoSTL) are energized by this 





discussion of their profession, teaching, at its best. 

CoSTL, organized by Campbell and Ahrash Bissell, 
assistant director of the Academic Resource Center, 
has been around for two years. Its members— 
virtually anyone is welcome to join—meet weekly 
to discuss teaching issues and strategies. The group 
has hosted speakers on campus, and organized a 
symposium last spring to solicit feedback directly 
from graduating seniors. 

But CoSTL is not the only program at Duke aimed 
at exploring, and improving, teaching. Doug James, 
director of academic support programs at the 
Graduate School, heads up several initiatives de- 
signed specifically for graduate students, including 
Duke's chapter of Preparing Future Faculty (PFF). 
FF is a national mentoring program funded by the 
\ssociation of American Colleges and Universities 
‘AACU) and the Council of Graduate Schools, that 
airs doctoral candidates at research universities 
with faculty mentors at neighboring institutions. 
Ihe program, which now includes forty-three doc- 
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Right on target: getting 

_ Students caught up in the 
material is paramount, 
says Jerry Reiter, who 
uses in-class activities 
to make learning relevant 
to students’ lives 
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toral-degree-granting universities, was inspired by 
a pilot program at Duke initiated by John Chandler 
B.D. ‘52, Ph.D. ‘54, LL.D. Hon. ’02, then president of 
the AACU’s precursor, the Association of American 
Colleges, and a member of Duke's board of trustees. 
Duke graduate students are paired with professors 
at schools like Elon University, North Carolina Central 
University, and Meredith College. The PFF program 
at Duke has grown to thirty-five fellows from just 
nineteen two years ago. 

James also teaches an optional course to graduate 
students called “Introduction to College Teaching.” 
In the class, students review inventories of teaching 
and learning styles, draft a syllabus, and write a 
teaching statement (something that is required 
these days for many tenure-track jobs). This year, 
the Graduate School added a second class for 
graduate students, taught by Hugh Crumley, an 
instructional technology specialist at CIT, focused 
on applying technology in the classroom. 

While James says Graduate School-wide programs 


wise loaded with multiple sections of core 
courses now have more time free in their 
schedules to offer additional sections of ad- 
vanced seminars. “Some might say it’s bad 
to go from more small classes to fewer large 
classes, but there are tradeoffs,” she says. 

The biology department, like the eco- 
nomics department, has made changes to its 
core courses in an effort to encourage good 
teaching. Traditionally, introductory cours- 
es in the sciences (and to a lesser extent, 
those in the humanities) have been seen as 
“survey” courses, where students are intro- 
duced to, and expected to memorize facts 
about, various branches of the field, the 
idea being that they will gain a broad base 
from which to specialize. 

The problem, says Julie Reynolds, a Mel- 
lon Lecturing Fellow who teaches introduc- 
is that “the typical biology book 
is fifty-six chapters long.” One semester isn’t 


tory biolog 


long enough to cover the material. 


When professors see the course in terms 
of its content, Bissell says, “it comes across 


[to students] as being just this litany of in- 
formation. It seems to me what I’m being 
asked to do is memorize a bunch of stuff, and 
this predicates a certain type of studying.” 
In the 1990s, natural-sciences dean No- 
wicki plotted a new course for introductory 
biology. Taking a page from the English de- 
partment, where, even in lower-level classes, 
students discuss themes rather than simply 
memorizing facts about various authors and 
works, he proposed a biology course organ- 








have been effective at capturing students from a 
wide range of disciplines—psychology, religion, 
philosophy, engineering, and environmental studies, 
among others—Duke also relies on programs 
specific to certain departments. The biology depart- 
ment awards a Certificate in Teaching College Biology 
to those who complete a program that includes 
coursework as well as a mentorship. The history 
department is in the process of developing a similar 
certificate program. James says he hopes that 
these efforts will serve as models for other academic 
departments. 

“| think there’s a perception among many at 
research universities that graduate students may 
not be that interested in this, or should not be that 
interested in this,” says Paula Lemons, a Howard 
Hughes Fellow and director of the Certificate in 
Teaching College Biology program. “But in my experi- 
ence, that is very far from what they actually think.” 
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ized around strategies that could be applied 


to many concepts in the field. One result of 


his vision can be seen in a lecture Reynolds 
gives on ecology. Instead of just defining 
terms such as “mutualism” or “competition,” 
she asks students to design experiments to 
determine whether army ants benefit from 
birds that feed on insects that flee from the 
swarming ants. She then walks them through 
an analysis of a study on the topic. 

Stephen Craig ’91 says it’s his job as a 
teacher to prepare the undergraduate student 
for the next intellectual challenge. An as- 
sistant professor of chemistry and the 
winner of the David and Janet Vaughan 
Brooks Award for teaching, Craig says that 
the lessons learned from many of the courses 
he took as an undergraduate could be boiled 
down to a short list of facts. But in the best 
classes, “I felt like I had learned to stretch 
my brain and get a new perspective on the 
world around me.” 

In his organic-chemistry classes, he has 
pushed students to embrace larger themes, 
even as they learn the basic facts. He re- 
cently received a letter from a former stu- 
dent who was heading off to medical school 
armed with his organic-chemistry notes. 

That made Craig feel that he’d had an 
impact. “It is very important to me that stu- 
dents—especially students here—are really 
challenged,” he says. “When you’re eight- 
een to twenty-one years old, the world 
should be a lot bigger than any one course 
you're taking.” | | 
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idway through our SIX-COUTSC meal, 

one of the members of our dining 

party paused mid-bite. Fork poised 

over her strip loin of beef (medi 
um rare, served with parsnip puree) and roast 
piquillo pepper (stuffed with goat cheese 
and shredded, braised short ribs), she ex- 
claimed with a note of wonder, “This is so 
good | want to cry.” 

Days earlier, four of us had made a reser- 
vation at Z Kitchen, the private dining club 
launched this fall by hypermodern chef, and 
Duke junior, Bryan Zupon. We were in- 
trigued by the premise: a private dining club 
that operates only a couple of nights a week 
(at most) and serves food based on the lat- 
est trend in cooking. 

Hypermodernists like Zupon are part mad 
scientist and part culinary trailblazer, using 
additives like agar, to create gel-like tex- 
tures, and nitrous oxide, to whip up mush- 
room or beet foams, and tweaking standard 
pairings in unexpected ways (a bubble of 
mozzarella infused with tomato “air” or a 
Caesar salad of parmesan-crusted romaine 
and brioche “twinkie” croutons). Another 
hypermodern hallmark is pairing foods that 
usually never meet on a plate. For example, 
Thomas Keller, the only American-born 
chef to have two three-star restaurants since 
the Michelin Guide’s inception in 1900, 
created his signature “Oysters and Pearls” 
dish by combining tapioca custard, oysters, 
and caviar. At his WD-50 restaurant in 
New York, Wylie Dufresne offers an appe- 
tizer of Sake-pine nut gazpacho with oys- 
ters, cherries, and coffee oil. 

Intrigued but skittish, at the appointed 
hour of seven o'clock, four of us climbed the 
concrete and metal staircase to Apartment 





H, located on the second floor of an aging, 
1970s-era brick building a short walk from 
West Campus. Recycling bins in front of 
neighboring apartments brimmed with em- 
pty beer bottles and flattened cereal boxes. 
We knocked on the worn metal door, which 


was answered by Zupon, attired in a black 





“fr 


upon, an accomplished amateur chef ar 
rs to please the palates of those wit 


ciple of hypermodern cuisine, 


venturous tastes. 


-olo shirt and brown shorts, a crisp white 
pron tied neatly around his waist. 
“Welcome to Z Kitchen,” he said, waving 
is in. Two things struck us immediately. 
Ine, given that Zupon operates Z Kitchen 
mut of the bachelor-pad apartment he shares 
vith two roommates, it was remarkably tidy. 
[wo, no smells wafted out of the kitchen. 
As we would soon discover, most of the 
ctual cooking had already taken place. 
Like Dufresne and the other avant-garde 
hefs he admires, Zupon is experimenting 
vith ways to push the boundaries of new 
uisine. One technique quickly gaining favor 
s sous vide, which translates from the French 
s “under vacuum.” At first blush it seems to 
e little more than a variation on the old 
oil-in-the-bag approach to easy, one-pot 
ooking. In practice, it requires chefs to un- 
lerstand how ingredients that have been 
facuum sealed in plastic pouches react 
hemically to low temperatures (below the 
oiling point) and slow cooking times (hours 
nd hours) while both maintaining and 
nhancing the integrity of the food. With 
us vide, purer, deeper flavors emerge be- 
ause nothing is lost in the cooking process. 
evised by French chef Georges Pralus in 
e mid-1970s, sous vide has been embraced 
y the culinary avant-garde. 
While it can be disconcerting to show up 
t dinner and not smell heady aromas of 
ings simmering, Zupon explained to us 
at sous vide is a boon to chefs not only 
ecause it creates wonderful marriages of 
avors, but also because it means that the 
ulk of the cooking is done ahead of time. 
ny last-minute sautéeing or prepping re- 
ired can be done precisely at the moment 
hen diners are ready for their next dish. 
Before we settled down to our meal, Zu- 
n complied with our requests to see the Z 
itchen pantry and prep area. Two water 
ths—similar to what you might find in a 
armaceutical laboratory—took up count- 
space along with a vacuum sealer he uses 
create the sous vide pouches. There’s also 
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an induction cook top, a device resembling 
a modernized hot plate that can heat pots or 
pans in a fraction of the time that it takes 
an electric or gas burner (and cool off just as 
fast). Because the cook top itself doesn’t get 
hot but rather transfers the heat directly to 
the pan, the induction method is energy 
efficient and results in fewer burned fingers 
or hands. 

As music by Miles Davis played softly in 
the background, we took our places around 
the dining-room table, which had been 
minimally adorned with black placemats, 
silverware, and two flickering, white pillar 
candles. A computer printout of the eve- 
ning’s revised menu rested at each place set- 
ting. Throughout the evening, Zupon used 
a nearby prep table to plate each course as it 
came out of the kitchen. 

First up was a trio of salads: two plump, 
balsamic-infused strawberries with an almost 
imperceptible smattering of black pepper, 
small cubes of roasted red and gold beets, 
each topped with a smidgen of Fourme d’ 
Ambert, a traditional French blue cheese, 
and a single butter-poached asparagus spear 
with a light dusting of black truffle salt. 
Zupon urged us to eat from left to right to 
emphasize the progression of flavors and 
textures. The gimmick worked. Each morsel 
provided a pleasing ripple effect of subtle 
sensations on our palates. The ripe, bitter- 
sweet bite of the vinegar-kissed strawberry 
was replaced by the earthy, pungent tang of 
beet and blue cheese (with a hint of orange- 
blossom honey providing a sweet under- 
tone), followed closely by the spicy crunch 
of the asparagus. 

We were hooked. Not only was each por- 
tion a winning combination of texture, sea- 
soning, and aroma, but the salad—and each 
course that followed—reflected the atten- 
tion to aesthetics that is a hallmark of this 
type of cooking. One sauce was presented as 
a broad brushstroke across the surface of a 
plate. Another dish resembled geometric 
artwork—smooth red and green crescents 





of heirloom tomato juxtaposed with a sharp 
triangle of toasted panino. The “minerally 
Riesling” he had suggested we bring was a 
lovely pairing with the dish. (Z Kitchen is a 
BYOB affair, but Zupon makes wine recom- 
mendations in advance.) 

Plates cleared, Zupon presented the next 
course, a modest portion of flaky cod served 
in a shallow bowl with braised fennel and 
raisins in a Nueske bacon broth. The sous 
vide technique had rendered the fish so ten- 
der it yielded immediately to the slightest 
pressure from a fork. The anise-like aroma 
of the fennel counterbalanced the smoky 
heft of the bacon broth, while the raisins 
somehow managed to be both understated 
and zingy. 

Zupon’s clientele consists of Duke students 
on double dates and an occasional food 
writer who’s heard about what he’s doing. 
Advance reservations are a must, and can 
be made by e-mailing Zupon. He does no 
advertising or promotion; instead, his fan 
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filled water and wine glasses between courses. 
“For me, it’s about introducing people to 
the most elemental aspects of food, taking 
food that is familiar but focusing on simple, 
clean flavors that are delicious. And I think 
that once people try it, they understand what 
I’m trying to do.” 

Zupon said that in his own restaurant 
travels, he pursues an array of flavors rather 
than a single, hefty entrée. “No matter how 
good the food is, your palate gets tired after 
several bites of the same thing. | prefer small 
portions. I want people to have a clear mem- 
ory of everything they ate, rather than the 
dull sensation of having just eaten a half- 
pound of meat.” 

Zupon is no food snob. The night before 
our meal he’d hunkered down at Chapel 
Hill’s Allen and Sons, acclaimed for its au- 
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thentic hickory-smoked, slow-cooked bar- was more likely to include delicate, star- the past year that Bryan has really gotter 
becue. (Okay, so he was reviewing it for The shaped omelets and whimsically carved into molecular gastronomy, and, as hi 
Chronicle, but still, it was his idea, and he — vegetable pieces. A few years ago, Zupon’s obsession with the science of food grows 
liked everything he ate.) Yet the young boy parents remodeled the kitchen in their his food just keeps getting better.” 


who talked his parents into getting cable Basking Ridge, New Jersey, home to accom- Back in Z Kitchen, Zupon disappeare 
television solely in order to watch the Food — behind the teal curtain that separated th 


Net k has grown into a young man wh dining room from the kitchen to 
SO a 0 @ YOUNS Man WN Bete mlm t-e el medeley ee lale| De en to put th 
spent hundreds of dollars to fly to Chicago 3 finishing touches on our next dish. W. 
nie FT) veluile)eli(-t-M Ae] elelau-Me-lel¥liK-le) ice ee . ae : 
with his girlfriend for one night in order to yegan Comparing memories of the best an 
dine at chef Grant Achatz’s acclaimed Alinea [tadauiiateiagbe iia ASU RE SRCUISSR worst food experiences we’d had growin, 
restaurant. (Debuting this fall in the top Jacqueline Marcus, who started dating up. The lows—overcooked, mushy vegeta 





spot of Gourmet magazine’s “Top 50” Ameri- Zupon when they were sophomores in high — bles, casseroles bound together by cream ¢ 
can restaurants issue—it’s only been open — school, recalls the excitement among her mushroom soup—were remarkable for thei 
since May 2005—Alinea offers diners twenty-  Pingry School classmates when the Asian gloppy consistency and bland uniformity 
four-course “tours” for $175, or a twelve- Culture Club cooked dumplings and egg- The highs—fresh, perfectly ripe peache 
course tasting menu for $125. An early fall — rolls. “It was the happiest day at school, and eaten outside on a summer day, for exam 
menu included rabbit prepared with cider, Bryan’s [offerings] were always the best.” _ple—were sublime, multi-sensory encoun 
roast garlic, and “smell of burning leaves.”) | Marcus, a fledgling sous chef who calls her- ters that juxtaposed simplicity (a singl 

Zupon’s refined-yet-fearless palate can be — self “the woman behind the man behind _ fruit) with complexity (juice and flesh 
traced back to his childhood. Eschewing the knife,” says her own appreciation for sweet and tart, a lush bouquet reverberatin 
Happy Meals for haute cuisine, his parents food has been influenced by Zupon’s cul- throughout the nose, mouth, tongue, an 
always encouraged culinary exploration. inary curiosity. throat). In other words, the most sensua 
His mother, Shizuko Kitagawa, frequently “We used to find recipes on epicurious.com and satisfying foods provided nourishmen 
prepared Zupon’s school lunches in the tra- and follow them exactly,” says Marcus, a for our souls as well as our bellies. How sad 
ditional Japanese obento style, an enticing, junior at Brown University. “Then we went — tragic really, to waste one’s life eating me 
elegant way of preparing and presenting through a period of time where we cooked a _— diocre food for caloric intake alone, we ven 
food. Instead of peanut butter and jelly lot of duck and tried different glazes, like tured. To address this dangerous temptatiot 
sandwiches, Zupon’s elementary-school fare — blueberry or orange-ginger. It’s only been in in our own busy lives, we agreed that fre 
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quent return trips to Z Kitchen were in order. 

Next, Zupon brought out the third 
course, the beef-loin strips that had been 
cooked sous vide for about six hours, then 
pan seared on the induction cook top to 
give the beef a thin, dark, savory crust to 
offset the pink blush of the meat. We ate 
slowly, silently, savoring each tender morsel. 
Next up was a sophisticated twist on the to- 
mato-soup-and-grilled-cheese-sandwich 
combo that has sustained many a budget- 
conscious household. Orbs of skinned heir- 
loom tomatoes with sherry-vinegar syrup 
were paired with grilled panini thinly lay- 
ered with ham and Sottocenere, a hard, 
cow’s-milk cheese laced with slivers of black 
truffle. Although Emily Post might have 
scolded, we happily sopped up every last drop 
of the tomato essence with our crunchy 
panino crusts. 

Pleasantly sated, we watched as Zupon 
turned his attention to the “champagne and 
chocolate” course. Using a CO: charger, he 
infused red and green grapes with carbon 
dioxide, creating cold, crunchy globes of 
effervescent fruit. “I tried this technique 
once with cherries in red-wine syrup, and it 
sprayed all over the place,” he said with a 


sheepish grin. The grapes were served in 
small ramekins set on a plate adorned with 
a streak of miso-chocolate sauce he’d paint- 
ed on with a brush. 

We could easily have called it a night— 
none of us had indulged in a five-course 
meal for a long time—but Zupon had one 
more dish to present: a blueberry crisp 
served with vanilla ice cream and a drizzle 
of an almost syrup-like corn broth. “Blue- 





berries and corn are very trendy right now,” 
he informed us. The result was a curiously 
elegant matching of flavors evocative of 
Fourth of July picnics. 

Once Zupon had cleared all the plates 
and silverware, and refilled our glasses, we 
invited him to pull up a chair and join us in 
conversation. For the next half hour, we 
asked an array of food-related questions. 
Where does he buy most of his ingredients? 
Whole Foods and mail order. Where does 
he get his ideas? Online discussion groups 
such as egullet.com and restaurants run by 
chefs he admires. Which restaurants does he 
like? Locally, he frequents Federal, Nana’s, 
Starlu, Piedmont, and Bin 54, “because they 
take the familiar but aren’t afraid to have a 
little bit of fun and add some creativity in 
their food.” 

On the international landscape, 
Zupon says he’s determined to se- 
cure a reservation at El Bulli, the 
culinary equivalent of mecca for 
hard-core foodies. (Only open six 
months a year, the tiny restaurant 
on Spain’s Catalonia coast is run 
by chef Ferran Adria, who has 
been called “the Salvador Dali of 
the Kitchen” for his mind-blowing 
hypermodern menu.) 

We asked him whether he 
planned to attend cooking school 
after graduating from Duke or go 
straight into an apprenticeship at 
an in-vogue eatery. His answer 
brought us up short. “I don’t want 
to be a chef and own my own res- 
taurant,” he said. “I'll either apply 
to law school or business school. | 
decided to major in history and 
economics, and earn a certificate 
in Markets and Management, so | 
could keep my options open.” 

We implored him to reconsider: 
You have a gift, we insisted. Any- 
one can be a lawyer; not everyone 
can cook like this. Rethink your 
career plans! 

Zupon smiled, flattered at our 
persistence. “I’m not shy about the 
fact that I want to make money, and 


Palate pleasers: the six-course tour de force 
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ora gourmet like Duke student-chef Bryan 
Zupon, the decision not to channel his consider- 
able culinary talents into a full-time career may 
seem lamentable, But, as journalist Michael 
Ruhlman ’85 can attest, the life of a professional chef is far 
more grueling, and far less glamorous, than it sounds. 

When Ruhiman went undercover as a student at the 
legendary Culinary Institute of America (CIA) in 1996, his 
goals were twofold. As a gastronome, he was determined 
to master the techniques and training required to become 
a professional-level chef. As a writer, Ruhlman wanted to 
capture the rigorous intensity of the experience for readers 
curious about what goes on behind the swinging doors of 
a successful commercial kitchen. 

The resulting book, The Making of a Chef: Mastering 
Heat at the Culinary Institute of America (1997), turned out 
to be the first in a food trilogy that includes The Soul ofa 
Chef: The Journey Toward Perfection (2000) and The Reach 
of a Chef: Beyond the Kitchen (2006). He's also collaborated 
on several cookbooks: The French Laundry Cookbook and 
Bouchon with Thomas Keller, Charcuterie with Brian 
Polcyn, and A Return to Cooking with Eric Ripert. Although 
Ruhlman has also written nonfiction books about same- 
sex education, wooden-boat yards, and pediatric heart 
surgeons, his track record as a food writer has gained him 
the most visibility. 

“Ym lucky that my interest in learning and writing about 
food coincided so felicitously with the country’s emerging 
interest in food,’ says Ruhlman. When | started [at CIA], 
food journalists, by and large, did not have any training in 
the culinary arts. So it gave me a real advantage.” 

The Chef trilogy captures behind-the-scenes accounts 
of what restaurant life is really like—the sinking, gut- 
wrenching feeling when the line gets backed up as new 
order tickets pile up; staff members who quit during a rush 
or don’t show up at all; the physical toll of working on your 


owning a restaurant is a lot of work. | want 

to be able to maintain and enjoy a good life- 

style, and I don’t mind working eighty hours 

in a law firm if that’s what it takes. 
“Cooking can wait.” 


uring the week, cooking does wait. Z 

Mm Kitchen is open only on the week- 

eS ] ends by advance reservation. The rest 
Ew of Zupon’s time is spent juggling an 
economics class in financial investments, a 
sociology course on the global economy, an 
international comparative studies class on 
the Caribbean in the eighteenth century, 
and intermediate Latin. In addition to gen- 
erating food columns for The Chronicle, he 
serves as a liaison between students and 
dining services as co-chair of the Duke Stu- 
dent Dining Advisory Committee. (“Because 
of his passion as a ‘foodie,’ Bryan is more 
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Miadercover Gastronome 


feet, nonstop, in a crowded 105-degree kitchen for ten- 
hour shifts, 

Since Ruhlman first donned a chef's jacket a decade 
ago, the public's growing fascination with food and the 
popularity of such 24/7 cable programming as The Food 
Network have given rise to the phenomenon of the 
celebrity chef. As he asks in his most recent book, when a 
chef's empire includes, say, a handful of restaurants, a 
slickly marketed line of spices and prepared foods, a cou- 
ple of television shows, and full-time publicists and mar- 
keting managers, who is actually doing the cooking? 

“| think that there is going to be a correction in our ado- 
ration of the chef,’ he says. “We are going to begin to 
appreciate those chefs who deserve to be appreciated and 
understand that not everybody, because they are a chef, 
deserves to be a celebrity. We are going to become more 
sophisticated about what the work entails and what is a 
good meal versus a great meal. And as we become more 
educated, we are going to care less about who the chef is 
than we are about the restaurant experience itself.” 

As he chops vegetables to make a mirepois for veal 
stock simmering on his stove—Ruhlman does all the 
cooking in his family—he reflects on the wave of atten- 
tion being paid to experimental chefs whose ingredients 
lists include chemical additives such as powdered calcium 
chloride, xanathan gum, and sodium alginate, the better to 
froth up beet foams or make gelatinous molds that hold 
their shape despite temperature fluctuations. “Will the 
market support numerous molecular gastronomical 
havens? Probably not. They take a lot of work and are very 
expensive to run. There is also a very small market for it; 
people still want to eat ‘normal food’ Having said that, 


~ there is certainly room for experimentation. [Chefs like] 


Wiley Dufresne and Grant Achatz will advance things. 
They'll create fifty new dishes using unusual techniques, 
and a couple of those will catch on and ultimately become 


inclined to invest time in that role and to 
help the rest of us think about how to bring 
new food trends to campus,” says James Wul- 
forst, director of dining services.) 

And yet within minutes, Zupon became ani- 
mated talking about what he had in mind for 
Z Kitchen’s fall and winter menus. As nights 
grow longer and temperatures drop, 
he’ll introduce a green, heirloom ae 
tomato gazpacho with spicy tomato 
air, cumin, and cayenne pepper. Sea- 
sonal vegetables such as carrots and squash 
will be cooked sous vide to bring out their in- 
herent sweetness without having to resort to 
the predictable fall flavorings of spice and 
sugar. Meats will be braised and slow-cooked. 

As we bid Zupon goodbye and headed out 
into the crisp night air, we had our own 
ideas for Z Kitchen dishes. Perhaps a ravioli 
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mainstream. Eventually, sous vide will be mainstream.’ 
Bryan Zupon dreams of one day making a pilgrimag 
to Spain's inimitably outré El Bulli restaurant, where the 
thirty-five-dish tasting menu created by chef Ferran Ad 
started with a new take on the classic gin and tonic: a 
martini glass filled with gin foam poured over a cube o 
cucumber and topped with an orange-peel twist. Still, 
Zupon agrees that some of today’s avant-garde chefs car 
go too far. He mentions one who insisted that diners 
wear masks while they ate so that theirsense oftaste 
was heightened by the deprivation of sight. Like Ruhlm 
he has deeper respect for those chefs whose heart and 
soul are devoted to the craft of cooking rather than the 
cult of celebrity. After all, Zupon says, sometimes at the 
end of the day, there’s nothing better than a simple, pe 
fectly grilled steak with a side of crisp, golden fries. 
—Bridget Boo 





























dish that combines pumpkin, sage, and per 
simmon. Maybe a sous vide beef tenderloit 
with some kind of rosemary, caper, an( 
huckleberry complement. 

Well, maybe not. 

But once you’ve been introduced to Zu 
pon’s hypermodern wonderland, there's n¢ 
turning back. The bland landscape of chai 
restaurants and tame flavors recedes, re 
placed by new food horizons that beckot 
with multi-sensory pleasures. 


As this issue went to press, Z Kitchen went 
on indefinite hiatus because of its questionable 
status as a food-service provider under 
Durham County Health Department regula- 
tions. Zupon says he plans to continue his 
personal culinary experimentation by cooking 
informally for friends. 


Books 


srivate Lives/Public Consequences: Personality and 


Jolitics in Modern America 


y William Chafe. Harvard University Press, 2005. 432 pages. $29.95. 


month into the Montgomery Bus 

Boycott, Martin Luther King Jr. re- 

ceived a late-night phone call. “Lis- 

ten, nigger,” the voice said, “we’ve 
aken all we want from you. Before next 
veek, you'll be sorry you ever came to Mont- 
omery.” King, who was twenty-seven years 
id and unknown outside Montgomery, had 
ecently come to the city to assume the pas- 
orship, his first, of the Dexter Avenue Bap- 
ist Church. Shortly after he arrived, a suc- 
ession of unexpected circumstances thrust 
lim into the leadership of the now-leg- 
ndary boycott sparked by Rosa Parks’ defi- 
nce of local Jim Crow laws. 

King had received threats before, but 
omething about this one was different. As 
e put down the phone, he was wracked by 
elf-doubt, wondering whether he should be 
utting his wife, his two-month-old daugh- 
er, and himself in such danger. Unable to 
leep, he paced the floor of his kitchen and 
egan praying. Suddenly he heard an inner 
oice telling him to fight on, that Jesus would 
lways be with him. “Almost at once,” King 
ecalled years later, “my fears began to go. 
Ay uncertainty disappeared.” According to 
Villiam Chafe, Alice Mary Baldwin Profes- 
or of history, that incident transformed King 
—and history—forever. “That night,” Chafe 
rites in Private Lives/Public Consequences, 
he found a personal bond with God, which 
rovided the anchor that would sustain him 
nrough trials sufficient in intensity and 
ain to break almost any other mortal.” 

Ina series of sharply drawn biographical 
<etches, Chafe, whose previous books in- 
lude a pioneering study of the civil-rights 
1ovement, seeks to explain how the private 
ves of ten prominent American leaders 
aaped their public careers. In addition to 
‘ing, he profiles Franklin and Eleanor 
oosevelt, John and Robert Kennedy, Lyn- 
on Johnson, Richard Nixon LL.B. ’37, 
onald Reagan, and Bill and Hillary Clinton. 

The value of integrating the public and 
tivate lives of such famous leaders seems so 
bvious one is surprised to learn it hasn’t 





PRIVATE LIVES! 


been done before, at least 
not in a sustained and sys- 
tematic way. A bifurcated 
quality characterizes the 
literature on most American political lead- 
ers. Just about everyone who has written 
about FDR, for example, has treated his or- 
deal with polio. A couple of fine books are 
devoted exclusively to the subject. But few 
writers have examined in any detail how 
polio influenced both FDR’s major deci- 
sions as president and his style of leadership. 
Chafe argues that you can’t fully understand 
either without referring to Roosevelt’s or- 
deal. Details differ, but Chafe finds the same 
holds true for all of his subjects—and, by 
implication, for all leaders. To understand 
their public performances, you have to delve 
deeply into their personal histories. 

And what troubled pasts most of them 


had. Despite being born into a family of 


wealth and prominence, Eleanor Roosevelt 
had a childhood clouded by an insensitive, 
sometimes cruel mother, an alcoholic father, 
and a stern and repressive grandmother, in- 
to whose home she was shunted after being 
orphaned at age ten. Ronald Reagan’s father 
was also an alcoholic who provided for his 
family indifferently, and, as everyone knows, 
Bill Clinton’s stepfather was both an alco- 
holic and physically abusive. 

The Kennedy brothers grew up, in Chafe’s 
words, in “a household of many demands, 
enormous contradictions, and oftentimes 
very little affection or emotional support.” 
The crises of Chafe’s subjects continued 
into adulthood: King’s night of doubt and 
FDR’s polio, of course, but also Eleanor’s 
discovery that Franklin was having an affair 
with another woman and JFK’s death-defy- 
ing, PT-109 heroics during World War II. 
For Bobby Kennedy, it was the assassination 
of his brother. 

Most of these tribulations will be familiar 
to casual viewers of the History Channel. 
But Chafe is trying to get us to think about 
them in a different way—not as isolated epi- 
sodes in a life but as keys to future behavior. 


| PUBLIC CONSEQUENCES 





So, for example, he traces 
both Lyndon Johnson’s 
will to dominate and 
Ronald Reagan’s romantic 
vision and detached man- 
agement habits to difficult 
circumstances of their up- 
bringings. Many of Chafe’s 
subjects might never have entered politics 
had their lives been less troubled; public life 
offered a chance to exorcise the demons of 
their past. It’s unlikely Chafe’s book will find 
its way onto the list of must-read parenting 
guides. The implicit message is, introduce 
plenty of tension into your children’s lives, 
the earlier the better, if you want them to be 
president. (That Hillary Clinton, alone among 
Chafe’s subjects, had a relatively happy and 
uneventful childhood would seem to bode 
ill for her presidential prospects. ) 

Each of Chafe’s biographical essays is fresh 
and provocative and comes with enough 
qualifications, disclaimers, and nuances to 
prevent it from deteriorating into armchair 
psychologizing, as could have happened in 
less skilled hands. Three essays are especially 
good: those on Martin Luther King Jr., John 
Kennedy, and Robert Kennedy. The Ken- 
nedy brothers emerge more complex, more 
substantial, and, quite frankly, more interest- 
ing in Chafe’s pages than in many accounts. 

Not everyone will accept Chafe’s conten- 
tion that wartime service made JFK skepti- 
cal of military solutions and prone to reject 
the bellicose recommendations of his advis- 
ers during the Cuban Missile Crisis. Over 
against this is the Bay of Pigs incident, the 
intensification of the arms race during his 
first years in office, and the not inconsider- 
able danger inherent in the naval quaran- 
tine of Cuba during the missile crisis. 

But one need not agree with Chafe’s in- 
terpretation of Kennedy or of anyone else to 
find this book rewarding reading. His goal is 
to point us in new directions, and in this he 
has succeeded admirably. 


—Patrick J. Maney 


Maney is chair of the history department 
at the University of South Carolina 
and author of The Roosevelt Presence: 


The Life and Legacy of FDR. 
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The Near Future 
By Joe Ashby Porter. Turtle Point Press, 2006. 
248 pages. $15.95, paper. 


oe Ashby Porter’s intriguing, meticu- 

lously constructed realm called Mana- 

tee, a retirement village in Gulf-coast 

Florida, unfurls in The Near Future’s 
opening pages to reveal a swampy, over- 
heated milieu both familiar and strange. 
“Blinking lights whiz along the freeway, 
palm fronds and hibiscus, egrets and ruined 
haciendas and blue electronic jungles,” Por- 
ter writes, describing a highway between 
Manatee and Miami. Determining exactly 
when the action in the novel takes place 
presents an interesting question. 

In The Near Future, a new sexually trans- 
mitted disease called OIDS has developed, 
which afflicts sufferers with blue spots and 
robotic speech tics, and AIDS has been 
vanquished. A population explosion has 
jammed even sleepy back alleys of south 
Florida. The Internet is no more, victim of a 
meltdown. “Virts,” or virtual worlds, are 
available with the ease of 
running a living-room film 
Libraries have 
been outlawed because com- 


projector. 


puters and virtual worlds 
made hard copy obsolete, 
leaving them to devolve 
into havens for the home- 
less. In the future, Porter’s 
world warns, petty crime 
will rise and people will 
travel less—a depressing re- 
sult of routine car bombings. 
With a close eye for detail : 
enlivening his narrative, projector. 
Porter, who is also known as 
professor Joseph A. Porter in Duke’s English 
department, offers a window into the lives 
of a small set of characters during a few days 
set in Manatee and on a road trip to Key 
West. Placing his characters in neat trailers 
on Manatee’s flowering lanes, he introduces 
us to Gwen and Brent Runkles, whose adult 
daughter has abandoned them, and their 
friends, Vince and Lillian Margiotta, all of 
whom are in their seventies. Before the 
novel opens, though, Lillian walked out on 
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In The Near Future, 
the Internet is no 
more, victim of a 
meltdown. “Virts,” 
Or virtual worlds, 
are available with 
the ease of running 
a living-room film 


Vince, and he’s been 
speedily picked up by a 
fetching spinster named 
Vola Byrd. Completing 
the cast, Denise Pas- 
saro, the Margiottas’ 
granddaughter, who is 
in her twenties, arrives 
from Baltimore in a 
sporty coupe with Tink 
Quinn, her boyfriend. 
Hyperreality, here, is tethered to actual 
events. 9/11 cost Vola a lucrative New York 
real-estate career; during Vince’s childhood, 
hanging laundry air-dried in Brooklyn; 
Brent fought in Korea. These grandparents 
show sensibilities from 1950s suburbia, and 
their grandchildren a post-millennial insou- 
ciance; baby-boomers, interestingly, are ab- 
sent. To focus on fixing Manatee at a spot in 
time, though, is to miss the point. The 
characters’ relationships—between spouses, 
children, lovers, neighbors, strangers at a 


bus stop—shape its narrative arc. Each of 


these funny, truculent individuals seems to 
be seeking something, though 
the haphazard, comical nature 
of that search is foreshadowed 
early, when Denise (Neesy) 
misstates the explorer who 


youth: “Corleone,” she says. 

In The Near Future, oppor- 
tunism thrives. Neesy and 
Tink, who met when he at- 
tempted to rob a convenience 
store where she worked, are in 
Florida to launch a pyramid 
scheme. Vola, whose interest 
in Vince peaks around meal- 
times because she’s always 
strapped for cash, shoplifts cheap bracelets 
at a souvenir shop. Vince has damaged his 
marriage with affair after affair, but remains 
dumbfounded that the behavior would ulti- 
mately alienate his wife. 

Stymied by repeated efforts to win Lillian 
back, Vince travels with Neesy and Tink to 
Key West, and Vola rides along. Wandering 
around Key West, now a major drug-trade 
port—crack, yes, but geriatric contraband 
like memory drugs and hair tonics, too— 





sought Florida’s fountain of 


the characters meet 
string of odd peopl 
Vince wanders int 
Hemingway’s house an 
finds himself the targe 
of a gonzo drug-world a: 
sassin. Here, the novel 
storyline becomes a b: 
confusing—a dozy Flor 
da sojourn turned dan 
gerous by a criminal ur 
dercurrent. Porter writes with ruthless eff 
ciency, paring his images to a few star 
words, to lasting effect, and he applies 
similar economy to his characters’ dialogu 
but as the action escalates, punchy bante 





between them sometimes blends into a gli 
blur. Missed connections between the chai 
acters also build tension, but it’s a relic 
when the four Key West adventurers pil 
back into the car and rehash events. Th 
most harrowing scenes for Vince happe: 
away from the other characters, and ar 
only described by him on their way back t 
Manatee. 

Florida’s inherent surrealism, fast-fot 
warded and steeped in an irreverent retir 
worldview, gives latitude to Porter’s taler 
for fiction. Porter, the professor, also creep 
in occasionally—when, for example, it 
noted that scholarship on Hemingway 
sexism is outdated. A tumultuous street-fa 
scene, with identity mix-ups and peopled 
Hemingway look-alikes, also bespeaks eld 
ments of Shakespearean comedy. 

The near future, as it happens, may b 
only a few years away, or it may exist eve 
now, an alternate reality, with the help « 
virtual electronics. “I wonder,” says Lilliat 
“why time has to be real in a virtual world 
her question perhaps a wink from t 
writer about fiction’s very construct. Freed ¢ 
















the question, a reader examines the co 
plication and pathos of growing old sti 
enlivened by heartache and hopefulness. 


—Lauren Porcaro ’ 
Porcaro is on the editorial staff of The New 


Yorker and the Editorial Advisory Board of 
Duke Magazine. 
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Cvery Czigt Counts. } 


We salute the alumni, parents, 
and friends whose ongoing support 
is helping to shape Duke’s future. 
Without the commitment 

of our wonderful volunteers and 
the continued unrestricted 
financial support of our donors, 
Duke would not be the 


extraordinary institution it is today. 


The university would like 

to thank everyone who made a gift 

to the Duke Annual Fund 

during the 2005-06 fiscal year. 
Your unrestricted contributions added 


up to more than $25.4 million! 


The Duke Annual Fund gratefully 
acknowledges the following gift club 
members who made unrestricted 
leadership gifts of $5,000 or 

more in 2005-06. Their contributions 
totaled nearly $13.7 million 


in unrestricted support for Duke. 
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W’51, P’79, P’80, P’83, P’84, P’94 GP 
Renie Lilly McCutchen W’62, P’86 
William Walter McCutchen, Jr. E’62, P’86 
Herbert Hardinge McDade III T’81 
Martha Monserrate McDade E’81, G’82 
John P. McGovern T’45, M’45, H’49, G95 
Katherine G. McGovern FR 
Mary C. Metzger W’68, P’09 
David J. Miniat P09 
Lisa L. Miniat P’09 
Bruce Elliot Mosler 1°79 
Wendy Fass Mosler T’80 
Amy M. Moss FR 
Bechara Chawkat Nammour P’07, P’08 
Henrietta Patricia Abela Nammour P’07, P’08 
Jack H. Neely T’80, P'06 
Margaret M. Neely P’06 
Barbara C. Newborg ME 
Peter M. Nicholas, Jr. T’92, B'98 


James M. Pfohl P'95, P'98, P'05 
Leonard V, Quigley P'87, P'91 
Anne Katherine Reid P’08 
Michael Whitelaw Reid P'08 
William Irving Riker, Jr, £°82 
The Estate of Michael L. Rosenberg FR 
Alan D. Schwartz 1°72, P'03, P'09 TR 
Monica M. Segal P’04, P’06, P'09 
Richard D. Segal P’04, P'06, P'09 
Emily M, Semans FR 
Nellie M. Semans P’90, P’91 
‘Truman T. Semans P90, P'91 TE 
Truman T. Semans, Jr. 1°90, B'O1 
William Merrick Semans T'91 
Fred W. Shaffer 1°54, P'83, P85, P’90 
Meriel Shaffer P’83, P’85, P’90 
Karl S. Sheffield T'54 
David N. Silvers M’68, P’98 
Ellen C. L. Simmons P’09 
Matthew R. Simmons P’09 
Mark Eric Stalnecker 1°73, P’06, P’06 
Susan Matamoros Stalnecker 

1°73, P’06, P°06 TR 
Eugenia P. Strauss FR 
Robert P. Strauss 1°53 
Barry Joel Tarasoff 1°67, P’01, P07 
Sylvia H. Y. Tarasoff P’01, P07 
Debra Ann Terlato P’08 
William Anthony Terlato P’08 
David Joseph Topper 1’79 
Chilton D. Varner FR 
K. Morgan Varner II] 66 
Drayton Timms Virkler B03 
Laura Horton Virkler FR 
Karl M. von der Heyden T’62, P’87 TR 
Mary Ellen von der Heyden P’87 
A. Morris Williams, Jr. 

T’62, G63, P’85, P'87 TE 
Ruth Whitmore Williams W’63, P’85, P’87 
Mark Alan Wolfson P’07 
Sheila Aronesti Wolfson P’07 
Hilary Wiener Zarrow T’79 
Scott E Zarrow FR 
Andrew A. Ziegler P’04, P'08 
Carlene M. Ziegler P'04, P'08 
David K. Zwiener 1°76, P’05, P’08, P’08 
Nancy Burr Zwiener T’'76, P’05, P’08, P08 


PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 
$10,000-$24,999 


Alan I. Abramson T’80, P’09 
Lynn Abramson P09 

Shirley Halton Ada W’55 

Ellen Cates Adams W’62, P’97 
Rex D. Adams T’62, P’97 FU TF 
Bruce D. Alexander L68 
Christine Nicoll Alexander W'66 
Michael John Alix T'83 

Idith Almog P’09 

Yuval Almog P’09 

Courtney Goodwin Amos T’99 
Paul Shelby Amos II T’98 
Jacob Maxwell Anderson T'02 


Kerrii Brown Anderson B'87 
Lawrence Harry Anderson T'63 
Nancy A. Anderson P'08 

Robert J. Anderson P'08 

Douglas DeGolyer Arnold 180, P’'06 
Katherine King Baccile FR 

Peter E. Baccile B'86 

F, Weldon Baird 1°75, P'04 

Vikki Bubas Baird T'75, P’04 
Edgar W, Barksdale, Jr. 1°66 

Joan Barksdale FR 

Robert P. Barnett T’42, 148 
Cheryl J. B. Barnette FR 

Henry V. Barnette, Jr. T’61, P'88 
Richard Jon Barry P'06 

Carolyn Cooney Bartholdson B'96 
John Anders Bartholdson 1°92 
Christopher Maddox Bass 1'97 
Margaret M. Bathgate P’09 

Steven M. Bathgate P’09 

Douglas Gordon Beckstett 1’74, P'08 
R. Elise Bideaux Beckstett 1°75, P'08 
Steven Robert Bell T'82 

Susan Stover Bell 1’84 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Bent, Jr. P’84, P’86, P’88 
Gerald M. Bieze P’09 

Sarah A. Bieze P’09 

Philip A. Bjorlo 1°70, L77 

Sheila Regan Bjorlo W'70 
Deborah Groves Black T'74 
Steven Davis Black 1'74 

Carl E. Bolch III B’00 

Octavia D. Bredin FR 

Douglas T. Breeden FU 

Josie Breeden FR 

John M. Bremer 174 

M. Brennan-Miller FR 

Diana V. Brian P’95, P’06 

Earl W. Brian, Jr. 1°63, M’66, P95, P06 
Jonathan D. Britt 1’71, P’00 

Alan J. Brod P’04, P’07 

Alice E. Brod P04, P07 

Cynthia Brodhead SU 

Richard H. Brodhead SU TR 
Christine Tavel Brunnemer FR 

H. Keith Brunnemer, Jr. T’61, P’89 
Stuart Upchurch Buice W'64, P’88 
William T. Buice III 164, P’88 
Veronica Maria Bulgari G’98, T’86 
Rick L. Burdick P’08 

Sharon E Burdick P’08 

Barbara Burke P’86, P’97, P’01 
Raymond F. Burke 1°55, P’86, P’97, P’01 
Christopher E. Burns T’79, P’08 
Patricia P. Burns P’08 

G. Steven Burrill P’09 

Kelli Susan Burrill P’09 

Sunny Harvey Burrows B’88 

Lynn E. Calhoun T’78, B’83, P’06 
Kylie Cappelli P’06 

Louis R. Cappelli P'06 

Charles Keith Cargill P08 

Leah B. Cargill P’08 

Ronald James Carpinella B'05 
Michele L. Chan P’06, P’08 
William W. Chandler 1°79 
Deborah A. Chapin-Horowitz P’09 
Douglas Brownlie Chappell T'83 
Erica Roberts Chappell T'86 

Sara Clarkson T’86 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: FM: Faculty DUMC FR: Friend of Duke FU: Faculty University GP: Grandparent H: House Staff P: Parent PE: President Emeritus SM: Staff DUMC SU: Staff University TE: Trustee Emeritus TF: Former Trustee TR: Trustee +: Deceased 


tobert P. Cochran 1'74, P’07, P’09 
juzanne H. Cochran P’07, P’09 
effrey C. Conklin E81 
‘eri Kaye Changnon Conklin T'82 
Jancie H. Cooper P'06 
tephen F. Cooper P’06 
imothy James Corey P'08 
nn Douglas Cornell T'75, P'07, P’09 
ames H. Corrigan, Jr. E47, P’80 
avid F. Crockett 154 
erald Christopher Crotty 
P’()2, P’05, P06, P’'09 

ucille O. Crotty P’02, P’'05, P’06, P’09 
fugh Cullman FR 
fan O, Cullman FR 
ruce Cummings P’91 
lyrna Pope Cummings W’60, P’91 
nn Quattlebaum Curry W'65 
ames L. Curry T’65 
homas Andrew Curtis T’80 
ee A. Mimms Dagger T’81 
homas Golden Dagger T’80 
lizabeth Learson Daniels P'08 
eslie Benedict Daniels P’08 
ictoria Dauphinot FR 
ames P. Davenport T’66, 169, P’02 
ancy Garside Davenport N’67, R’69, P'02 
harles Geoffrey Davidson B’88 
heodore Joseph Davies T’86 
ean Elizabeth Davis B’85 
farris Andrew Decker P’05 
eborah Lynn DeHaas T’81 
enneth Edgar de Laski 1’79 
tephen M. Denning T’76, H’87, M’80 
rian Lloyd Derksen B’78 
ohn M. Derrick, Jr. E'61 
snnifer St. Clair Dicke B'05 
fr. and Mrs. Ronald W. Dollens P’01 
jilliam Grant Dollens E’01 
Obert E. Donaho E'76, P'08 
ose Kueffner Donnell W’41, P’70, P’76 
avid Wallace Douglas P’04, P'06 
eborah Smith Douglas T’73, P’04, P’06 
ndre G. Dreyfuss P’09 
obin E. Dreyfuss P’09 
avis W. Duke, Jr. 1°54, 159 

arles A. Dukes, Jr. 1°56, 157, P’84 
ebecca Weathers Dukes W’56, P’84 
Steven Duncker T’80 
2 Roy Eakin Ill P’08 
indsay McKelvie Eakin P’08 
idy Darr Eaton W’69, P’98 
htistine A. Edwards P'07 
soni L. Edwards ST 

yhn H. Edwards P07 

ichael Paul Edwards P’07 

eresa Byrne Edwards P’07 
avid M. Eisenberg T’74, L'77, P’99 
ephanie E. Elbers-Donaho 178, P’08 
arles D. Ellis P’04, P08 
thn D. Englar T’69, 272 FU 
da Meter Englar FR 
omas L. Engleby II E61 
lie Campbell Esrey W’60, P90 TE 
IiR. Etingin P’04, P06 
ed Mehlert Fehsenfeld, Jr. E’73 
zanne W. Fehsenfeld FR 
0 M. Feidelson FR 








Randi Feiner P’06 
Stuart F. Feiner 174, P’'06 
Lee N. Feld P’06 
Robin S. Feld P’06 
Julie Borger Ferguson 181 
T. Ritson Ferguson, II 1’81 
Robin A. Ferracone T’'75 TR 
Anna Hinton Fetter N’44, N’44 
Gwendolyn A. Fichtelman FR 
Jon R. Fichtelman T'67, M’71 
Kevin J. Finnerty P’06, P’08 
Mary E. Finnerty P’06, P’08 
Ann Fippinger FR 
Robert Alexander Fippinger T’62 
Robert E. Fischell £’51 
Edward A. Fish P’99 
Gretchen Schroder Fish W’68, P’99 
C. Grayson Fitzhugh B'74, P’04, P’05, P'06 
Sarah Akers Fitzhugh T’76, P’04, P’05, P’06 
Deborah Dawson Flexner T’79 
Thomas Flexner FR 
Robert H. Fogarty P’04, P’'05, P’09 
Sally Johnson Fogarty 1'75, P’04, P’05, P’09 
Paul B. Ford 168 
Robert C. Fort FR 
Cameron Harold Fowler E'87 
Kathleen C. France P'03, P06 
Michael E. France P’03, P’06 
Carolyn Pannill Franck FR 
William F. Franck, Jr. T'39, P'65, P72 
Jane Reny Frank T’85 
Stephen Hamilton Frank T’85 
Jacqueline Fair Frey W'64 
James H. Frey E’60 
E Daniel Gabel, Jr. T'60, P'02 
Margaret Ann Booker Gabel W’60, P’02 
John R. Gabriel £’64 
Patricia Gabriel FR 
Annie Lewis Johnston Garda W’61, P’90 
Robert A. Garda E’61, P90 FU 
Steven Dwight Gardner 1’83 
Louis-Vincent Gave T’96 
Ann Gavin FR 
James Rapheal Gavin II] M’75, H’76 TR 
Sean J. Geary P’06 
Lauren Williams Ghaffari T’83 
Nikki Hurst Gibson T’80 
Jeffrey K. Giguere T’76, M’80, P’06 
Nancy Parker Giguere N’78, P’06 
Edward Arthur Gilhuly 1’82 
David Ronald Goode T’62 
Susan Skiles Goode W'63 
Blake Buchanan Goodner T’96 
Lois Schrager Goodner T’01 
J. Michael Goodson T’63, L'66 
Patricia Ann Perrotta Gordon P’07 
Peter John Gordon P’07 
Lynn E. Gorguze T’81 
Elizabeth Loyd Gorman T’88 
Michael Brian Gorman T’88 
Robert Pinkney Gorrell 1°53 
Sarah S. Gorrell FR 
Audrey Gorter P’81, P’87 
James P. Gorter P’81, P’87 
Clarence W. Gosnell, Jr. 

T’51, P’76, P’82, P’83 
Mirian M. Graddick P'07 
Croley W. Graham, Jr. [77 
Donna C. Greenlee FR 
Stephen Mellor Greenlee T'79 


Eric R. Greenspan T’72, P’09 
Maxine M. Greenspan P’09 
Fabienne Jeanne Marie Gregoire P’'08 
John T. Grigsby, Jr. 1°66 
Joe Grills 1°57, P94 
Margaret Grills P'94 
George Lewis Grody T’81 
R. Stuart Gross 1’75 
Jonathan Wyatt Gruber T’97 
Jonathan Michael Guerster E’86 
Kimberly S. Guerster FR 
Trudy Sanders Guinee W'50 
William Fenton Guinee, Jr. T’49 
George G. Guthrie T’°64, 167 
Mimi Haas P’99 
Peter Haas, Sr. P’99 + 
Arthur H. Haigh III 1'66, P’92, P95 
Kristi Uddstrom Haigh W’68, P’92, P’95 
Stephan H. Haimo P’07 
Anne M. Haltiwanger FR 
Earl Haltiwanger, Jr. M’51, H’51, H’57 
Carol Hamrick FR 
Ladd Watts Hamrick Ill T’81, B’82 
Robert T. Harper 1°76, 1°79, P'06 TE 
Susan FE. Harper P’06 
Stuart Irwin Harris 175, G’81, M’82, H’84 
Lawrence H. Harrison T’62 
Marilyn Agnes Hofmann Harrison 
W’71, P’97, P’06 
R. Keith Harrison, Jr. E70, P97, P’06 
Dale M. Hart FR 
Robert M. Hart 1.69 FU 
William J. Hart '}66, P97 
C. Felix Harvey III P’88 
Margaret Blount Harvey W’43, P’88 
Anita-Agnes Hassell P’08 
Gerald L. Hassell 1°73, P’08 
Douglas A. Hastings T’71, P’09 
Cammie Robinson Hauptfuhrer T’'78, P’08 
William B. Hauptfuhrer P’08 
Scott D. Hawkins P’04, P’08 
Susan M. Hawkins P’04, P’08 
Edward Joseph Healy 1’74, P’06 
Helen B. Healy P’06 
Raynelle E. Heidrick FR 
Robert L. Heidrick 1°63 TE 
Cynthia C. Hemmerich FR 
Michael Richard Hemmerich 
T’80, 185, B94 FU 
Molly Eden Hendrick T’83 
Heidi A. Hetzer FR 
Alice Blackmore Hicks W’69, P’07 
James B. Hicks P’07 
Julie Ann Holcomb P’08 
Victor William Holcomb P’08 
Arthur L. Holden FR 
Betsy De Haas Holden T’77 
Harvey R. Holding T’'56, P90 
Benjamin D. Holloway 1°50 TE 
Rita Holloway FR 
Edward D. Horowitz P’01, P’06 
Richard Alan Horvitz 178, P04 
John D. Howard P’05 
Jonathan T. Howe 1'66, P’88 
Lois H. Howe FR 
Edward Alexander Howson, Jr. T’86 
Lawrence T. Hoyle, Jr. T’60, P’90, P’98 
Mary R. Hoyle P’90, P’98 
Jean E. Hoysradt W’'72, P08 
Richard Raymond Hrabchak T’82 





Jerry Garland Hubbard T’57, P’90 
Kenneth W. Hubbard T’65 TR 
Patricia Crawford Hubbard W’59, P’90 
Bettysue Cameron Hughes W’'65 
Jeffrey P. Hughes 1°65 
Albert R. Hunt P’09 
Jeffrey M. Hurst T’78, P’08 
Roxanna Harper Hurst 1°78, P’08 
Gregg E. Ireland P’08 
Lori A. Ireland P'08 
Anne M. Jameson P’05, P’08 
George P. Jameson P’05, P’08 
Gary Richard Janko P’09 
Susan Murphy Janko P’09 
Vinay Jaygopal Jayaram E'96 
Kimberly J. Jenkins 

T’76, G77, G80, P08 TR 
Judith J. Johnson FR 
Patricia K. Furey Jones 

N’74, P’05, P’08, P’09 
Richard Hubert Jones 

T’73, P'05, P’08, P’09 
Christopher James Jordan T’83 
Virginia Joslin-Hastings W’70, P’09 
Scot Earl Karr B’82 
Daniel S. Katz T’80 
Cheryl L. Keamy FR 
Jennifer Bancroft Kelter T’86 
Christopher John Kempezinski T’91 
Heather McCaslin Kempczinski T'91 
Thomas S. Kenan III FR 
Theodore C. Kennedy £52 
Nannerl 0. Keohane PE FE TF 
Robert Keohane FU 
Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. T’60, 1°63, P96, P’00 
Melanie H. Ketner P’09 
Robert Charles Ketner T’80, P'09 
Roy W. Kiefer B'78 
John R. Knight [83 
Paul R. Koepff 173 
Carol Anspach Kohn W’60, P’85 TR 
Henry L. Kohn, Jr. P’85 
John A. Koskinen T’61, P95 TE 
Patricia Koskinen P’95 
George R. Krouse, Jr. L70, P'93, P'96 
Susan N. Krouse P’93, P'96 
George M. Kunath P’06 
Pui S. Kung P’06, P’08 
Milton Lachman P’74 
Roslyn Schwartz Lachman W’49, P’74 
Barry S. Lafer P’09 
Jill S. Lafer P'09 
Christine Lamond P’97 
Pierre R. Lamond P’97 
Clinton W. Lane Ill FR 
Shelley O'Neill Lane N’76 
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Gerrit Livingston Lansing, Jr. T'95 
Patricia H, Lansing FR 

Roger Lash 1°75 

Joel M. Lasker L'69, P02 

Louise Lasker P’02 

Robert N. Laughlin 1°68, P'97 
Anne C. Lawler P’'06 

Kenneth P. Lawler P06 

Connie Lawrence P’00, P’05 
Robert A. Lawrence P'00, P'05 
David Peter Lazar, Sr. T'79 

Karen Bowers Lazar T'78 

Daniel Kenneth Lehrhoff P09 
Patti B. Lehrhoff P'09 

Dan Levitan 1°79 

Stacey Levitan FR 

Frank Edgar Lewis, Jr. B'79 

Penny Wolfson Lieberberg T’80 
Ann Gessert Littleton FR 

Barbara C. Littleton FR 

Ruth W. Littleton FR 

Deborah T. Long FR 

William Matthews Long Il B'93 
Linda Lorimer P’04, P’08 
Barbara S. Love FR 

Charles Keith Love T'83 

David McLawhorn Love T’94, B’01 
James Erskine Love II 1°79 
Sarah Ellen Love FR 

Valerie Marx Love E'94 

Carol Pulver Lovett W'57, P’81 
Donald Robert Lovett T'56, P’81 
Jeffrey Samuel Lubin T’85, B’90 
Gary G. Lynch L'75, P’05 

Carl E. Lyon T'05, L'68, P'02 
Maryann Lyon P’02 

Christy K. Mack P99, P’01 

John J. Mack T’68, P'99, P01 TR 
Laurie Chabot Maglathlin P’09 
Peter Bennett Maglathlin P’09 
Ernest Mario P’91, P'92 TR 

Millie Mario P’91, P92 

Marijke Elizabeth Mars T’86 
Peter W. Martone T’64 + 

Mark D. Masselink T'79, P’08 
Priscilla Clapp Masselink T'79, P’08 
George Nathaniel Mattson II E’87 
Harold C. Mauney, Jr. T’60, P02 
Joyce Leverton Mauney W’62, P’02 
Stacey Willits McConnell 1°77 
Thomas B. McGuire, Jr. P09 
Dolly Madison McKenna W’71, P’06, P’09 
John J. McKenna P’06, P’09 
Matthew M. McKenna P’08 

Nancy F. McKenna P’08 

William Frank McKinley B’85 
Debra A. McLaughlin T’88 
Michael P. McLaughlin FR 

T. Bragg McLeod T’49, P’74, P'76 
Alexander T. McMahon B’82 
Frank Pleasants Meadows III T’82 
Barbara Fellows Meloy T’80 

T. Stuart Meloy T’81 

Gillian M. Shepherd Mestre P’03, P’07 
Eduardo G. Mestre P’03, P’07 


Robert Andrews Metzger, Jr. B’84 
Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Irwin Meyer 
P'87, P90, P'93, P'98, P'08 

Katayoun FE Meyer T’84 

Michael William Meyer 184 

David James Miller E'81 

Elaine Pouletson Miller P’03, P'07 
Martin J. Miller 268, P’03, P'07 
Catherine Roberts Mitchell G'75, P'05 
James Murray Mitchell M’76, H’80, P'05 
Anne B. Mize W'68 

Carol Preston Morgan N'64, P90 
Hoyt David Morgan T'96 

Thomas H. Morgan 1°63, 166, P90 
Emilie B. Murphy T'79 

Thomas B. Neff P05 

Leslie L. Neumeister 1°53, P’88 
Bryon Nimocks II FR 

Douglas E. Nordlinger 1°78, P'09 
Margaret Meads Nordlinger 1°78, P’09 
Lindsay Elizabeth North T’81 
Jinsuk T. Oh T’80, P’09 

Katherine E. Oh P’09 

Ellen O'Hara FR 

Michael A. O'Hara 192 

John E Otto, Jr. P09 

Nell W. Otto P’09 

John T. E Oxaal E76 

Amy Factor Oyer T’79, P’09 

Jay Howard Oyer T’78, P’09 

Paul J. Pantano, Jr. U80 

William Chesley Davis Parr T°95 
Jacque H. Passino, Jr. 1°70, P97 
Pankaj S. Patel P’09 

Smita P. Patel P’09 + 

Edwin EF. Payne T°62 

Jean Derek Penn T’79, B’84 
Robert Read Penn T’74, P’05, P08 
Katherine Baker Penn 1’74, P’05, P’08 
Douglas A. Pertz P’07 

Joanne Pertz P’07 

Scott H. Peters T’80 

Andrea Hahn Peterson 1’74, P’08, P’09 
Carl Edwin Peterson P’08, P’09 
Zbigniew P. Pietrzak T’86 

Elizabeth Rice Pilnik N’80, P’08 
Richard Dal Pilnik T’'79, P’08 
David Todd Posen T’83 

Ann Suker Potter 1’79 

Stephen N. Potter T’79 

Josephine Erwin Powe 1’76, P’09 
Fatine K. Prager P’08 

Richard L. Prager T’'81, P’08 
David Lloyd Pratt E'85 

Jeffrey Wallace Priest B'94 

David L. Pugh £71, P’'05 

James E Rabenhorst £'64 FL 
Anthony Francis Rademeyer P’08 
Chet Singh Ranawat T’'93 

L. Scott Rand B’93 

Kimberly Dawn Reed T’86 

Cynthia Kennedy Reedy P’07 

Gary Mark Reedy P’07 

Joanna Rees-Gallanter T’'83 
Elizabeth G. Reese P’08 


Stuart H. Reese P'08 

Geoffrey $, Rehnert 1'79 

Michael George Rhodes 187 

Harvey O. Rich 1°61 

Marilyn Rich FR 

C.B. Richardson 1°92 

Ann Bigay Ridenhour T'90 

Steven Strawn Ridenhour T'86 

Jane N. Rigby FR 

Kevin Joseph Rigby T’80 

Christopher C. Rising 1°91 

Nelson C. Rising P’91, P'07 

Sharon S. Rising P’91, P'07 

Celia Allman Roady T'74, 1°76, P03 

Stephen E. Roady 1'76, P'03 FU 

Kevin J. Roche T’80 

Douglass E. Rohrman T'63, P'99, P’00 

Susan E. Rohrman P'99, P’00 

William S. Rokus 1°56, P’82 

‘Timothy Peter Rooney E’80, B’82 

Jonathan David Roth B90 

Melissa K. Roth FR 

Neil Stuart Roth T’87, M’91 

David Ivison Rowland E’81 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney D. Runestad P’95, P’02 

Christopher Regis Ryan T'83 

Cynthia Ryan FR 

Emilia A. Saint-Amand W’'65, P’94 

George J. Sanders, Jr. T’48 

Marianne Tuttle Sanders W’51 

Robert C. Sauer 1°58 

Lisa Schatz 

Steven M. Schatz P’07 

Elizabeth York Schiff 1'81, [85 

James Andrew Schiff T’81 

Sabine Schmidt-Pischner L’89 

Alan G. Schwartz P’83 

Ronnie Schwartz P’83 

Richard Waldo Scott T'74, 177 

Douglas Guy Scrivner T’'73 

Stacy Leigh Sempier T’81 

Daniel Owen Shackelford B’91 

Kathleen E. Shannon P’06 

Ann Schneider Shapiro P’09 

Stephen Todd Shapiro P’09 

Barbara Johnston Shaughnessy 1’79, P’09 

John P. Shaughnessy T’79, P’09 

William G. Shean B’84 

John H. Shields T'76, P’'06 

Marsha McCombs Shields T’76, P’06 

Catherine Baxter Sidamon-Eristoff 
T’86, B’87 

Helen S. Siedell P'04 

Robert A. Siedell P’04 

Adam Silver T’84 

Jonathan M. Silver T’75, P'04, P’06 

Fredrika C. Simmons T’75, 

J. Stephen Simon E’65 

Dorothy Lewis Simpson W'46 TE 

James David Simpson, Jr. T’'81 

Susan Eckhardt Simpson T’81 

Aditi Singh FR 

Malvinder Molav Singh B’98 

Shivinder Mohan Singh B’00 

Arthur L. Smith 1°74, P°03 


Lanty L. Smith 167, P'94, P'06 TE 
Margaret Chandler Smith W'66, G'86, P’94, P06 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall D. Smith P’02 
Stewart R. Smith P05 

Elizabeth Stewart Snowdon B'01 

Swen C, Soderstrom, Jr. E75 

Jack David Sommer P'98, P’99 

Laura Jane Wellens Sommer P'98, P’99 
Deena Annel Spaulding-Penn 1'80 
David P. Spearman £’77, P'06, P'08 
Patricia A, Spearman P'06, P'08 
Joanne O. Spillane P'06 

Richard A. Spillane P’06 

Colin B. Starks T’78, B'79, P’07, P’08 
Laurie S. Starks P’07, P'08 

Carol S. Steed P’06 

Michael R. Steed P'06 

June L. Stein P’09 

Lee H. Stein P’09 

Katherine Goodman Stern W'46, P’80 TE 
Gary Robert Stevenson T'78, P'08 
Marie B. Stevenson P’08 

Lana Marie Strange P'07 

Robert Ferdinand Strange, Jr. P'07 
Gary H. Stroy P’01, P'06 

Catherine Stuart FR 

James L. Stuart £’71 

Barbara Hoover Sutherland 1°75, P’03, P'06 
L. Frederick Sutherland 1'73, P’03, P’06 
Jeffrey E. Tabak T’79, 1°82, P’04, P’08 
Marilyn Dickman Tabak T’79, P’04, P'08 
Haeyoung Kong Tang T’89 

Kevin Christopher Tang T’89 

Lorine S. Tanimoto P’01, P06 

Amy Suzanne Messing Tanne T’84 

Fred Tanne FR 

Ellen V. Tannenbaum FR 

Sigmund I. Tannenbaum T’72, M’76 
Tracy Talleman Tarry T'82 

William Burwell Tarry III 1'82 

Barbara E. Tasher P’'09 

Steven A. Tasher P'09 

Ronald Scott Temple T’90 

Debra R. Timmerman P04 

William B. Timmerman 1’68, P’04 
Marianne W. Tobias P’90 

Randall L. Tobias P90 TE 

Bradley Jonathan Tolkin P'08 

Margaret Laurie Tolkin P’08 
Domenica Tough P’07 

Douglas D. Tough P’07 

Neely P. Towe FR 

Rolf H. Towe T’59 

Evelyn L. Treacy P’06 

Michael E. Treacy P’06 

Robert S. Trefny T'78 

William L. True 1°77 

Robert M. Tullman B’02 

Vicky Tullman FR 

Jeffrey W. Ubben T'83 

Laura Hess Ubben T’84 

Maurine Whitley Uhde N’34, P’71 
Pakpoom Vallisuta B’98 

Blake Vaughan P’89 

Roswell E Vaughan III T’'60, P’89 

John Angier Vernon T'73, P'05 
Michele Ruddy Vernon T'73, P’05 
Diane K. Volk P’06 

Stephen Volk P'06 

Bruce Lindsay Vor Broker T'74, P05, P’08 


key to symbols and abbreviations: FM: Faculty DUMC FR: Friend of Duke FU: Faculty University GP: Grandparent H: House Staff P: Parent PE: President Emeritus SM: Staff DUMC SU: Staff University TE: Trustee Emeritus TF: Former Trustee TR: Trustee +: Deceased 


;. Richard Wagoner, Jr. 1°75, P’06, P'08 TR 
athleen Kaylor Wagoner 1T’77, P’06, P’08 
ynthia Politica Walden E'80 
fark Christopher Walden T’81 
aroline A. Walker P’09 
ohn L. Walker 1°74, 277, P’09 
eresa Miles Walsh T’85, B’87 
ictoria Bostock Waters T’85 
ohn H. Weber P'08 
ary Willis Weems 1°77, P'09 
lerron P. Weems P’09 

harles T. Wegner IV T'79 
ichard MacCoy Weil T’85 
iG. Weinstein FR 
lichael J. Weir P’07 
onna R. Wengert-Neff P’05 
ll Werner P'03 

orothy Stivers Whitman W'42 

anley E Whitman T’40 

Faye Wickersham P’90, P’92 

farren G. Wickersham T’60, P’90, P’92 
ndrew Bayard Widmark P’07, P’09 FU 
irginia Hake Widmark P’07, P'09 
legan Young Wiese T’87 

ussell O. Wiese FR 

ine Stoddard Williams T’80 

Neil Williams, Jr. 1°58, 161, P81 TE 
Roger Williams T’40, P98 

ie S. Williams P’81 

chard A. Wolf P07 

dy C. Woodruff W'68, G98, P’09 TE 
mes Conway Yardley T’73, P’'03 

arold L. Yoh, Jr. 

B58, P’83, P’85, P’87, P’88, P’93 GP TE 
ary Milus Yoh 
W’59, P’83, P’85, P’87, P’88, P93 GP 

in York P’85 

. Vann York P’85 

avid Lee Young B'96 

wynne A. Young W’71 TE 

ancy Young FR 

ary L. Yovovich P'07 

ul George Yovovich P’07 

idrey Zambetti Zinman T’83 

chard Scott Zinman 182 


| 
ILLIAM PRESTON FEW ASSOCIATION 
3,000-$9,999 


‘tty Ann Henderson Abblitt E’80 

wrence L. Abblitt FR 

iJack Ackerman 1’93 

‘red G. Adams, Jr. 1’70, 174, P’01, P’04 
fford S. Adams 1°65, P’96 

inter D. Adams E47 


rah Harrington Adams 
W’70, 173, P'01, P'04 





ian E Addy E’86 

nS. Addy FR 

drew E. Adelson 166 

enda Hopmayer Adelson P’07 
vathan Mark Adelson P’07 
ginia B. Adelson FR 

ime Eduardo Aleman 178 

A, Allison IV B’74 

ty Gustav Almquist, Jr. 

178, B80, P’07, P09 

cy Dameron Almquist N’79, P’07, P’09 
beth Althaus FR 

bert W, Althaus B’71 












J. Bradford Anwyll 182 

Linda Davis Applegarth P’08 

Paul Vollmer Applegarth P’08 
Andrew J. Armstrong, Jr. 1°79, P’06 
Brenda E. Armstrong P’06 

Curtis R. Artis P’09 

Kim C. Artis P’09 

Dorothee Sylva Karen Neau Ashby 197 
Scott A. Ashby FR 

Champa Asnani P’04 

Haresh Asnani P’04 

Ruth Campbell Austin W'65 
Jeffrey Henry Baer T’86 

Kevin Charles Baer T’90, B’95 
Frida Israel Bagel P’08 

Jerry Bagel P'08 

Douglas M. Baker FR 

Julie Metzger Baker 1°82 

William Allen Baker III 1’79 
Mark E. Baldwin E75, P’07, P’08 
Sally P. Baldwin P’07, P’08 
Margaret Tillman Ball T'75, G’'78 
Bonnie Bandeen FR 

Robert Derek Bandeen 184, B’85 
Bruce M. Barackman L'42 

Helen O. Barackman FR 

Linna Mixter Barnes L'76, P'09 
Judy Baron P'03 

Ronald Baron P'03 

Jasie S. Barringer FR 

John Willard Barton E82, M’86 
Michelle H. Barton FR 

Alan Lawrence Bateman M’74 
Diana S. Bateman FR 

Shane Courtney Battier T’01 
Claudia C. Beard P’88 

John Q. Beard T’56, 160, P’88 
Donna Bearden FR 

Robert Alan Bearden T’79 

Judith Olsen Beaumont 1’74, G’78, P05 
Scott A. Beaumont P’05 

Joan Parsons Beber W'56 

Robert H. Beber 1°55, 057 

Janice Cohen Beckmen T’88, B’92 
Jeffrey Thomas Beckmen B’92 
Renee Elizabeth Becnel 1°86, L90 
Barbara J. Bell B’03 

Jane Benenson P’89 

Lawrence B. Benenson T’89 
Eileen C. Berger P’02, P’06 

Paul R. Berger T’71, P’'02, P06 
Richard K. Berman 1’67 

Brian Daniel Bernard 1’88 
Lauren Goldenberg Bernard T’89 
Scott B. Bernstein T’79 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Michael Berryman P’94 
Donald Haskell Beskind 177 
Janie Bezanson P’04 

Thomas E. Bezanson P’04 
Michael James Bingle E'94 
Marilyn Few Blair FR 

Richard M. Blair 1°51 

Gary D. Blake T’71 

Dan M. Blaylock 1’77 

Daniel W. Blaylock T’51, P’77 
Parkie Adams Blaylock W’53, P77 
Byron B. Block T’59 

Pam S. Block FR 

Charles K. Bobrinskoy T’81, P’08 
Mary Anne Bobrinskoy P'08 


David L. Bodenhamer T’52 
Carl E. Bolch, Jr. 167, P’00 
David William Bonser T’84 
Judy Perry Booker W’71 
Anne R. Boschwitz W’45 
Franz L. Boschwitz FR 
Diane Brown Bosek B’83 
James Charles Bosek B’83 
Kate Bostock 1°94, B’02 
Matthew Franklin Bostock T’91 
Deborah Harmon Bouknight FR 
J. A. Bouknight, Jr. 268 
Samuel M. Bradley 1’66, P’04 
Emily Busse Bragg 178, P07 
Steven R. Bragg P’07 
Peter Bevier Brandow 1’82 
Mark J. Brenner 1’72 
Neil Michael Bressler P’07 
Susan Beth Bloom Bressler P’07 
Steven Miller Brister T’85 
Brenda B. Brodie FR 
H. Keith H. Brodie PE FU SM TE 
Leonard Brooks III B’85 
Alvin Howard Brown P’09 
Diana Harmer Brown T'78 
Melanie Dorf Brown T’85 
Thomas K. Brown FR 
William G. Brown, Jr. 1°78 
John Timothy Bryan T'83 
Cynthia Jones Buck N’72 
Peter Coleman Buck T'69, 1.76 
Elizabeth Louise Buder Buffington N’63, P’87 
Joseph S. Buffington M’71 P'87 
Edgar E Bunce, Jr. T’41 
Mary Elizabeth Crawford Bunce W’41 
Robert H. Bunn P’09 
Sarah M. Bunn P09 
Paula Phillips Burger W’67, G'74, P07 TR 
Peter Corson Burger H’75, P’07 
Gail Sullivan Burke 1°78 
Tiffany Ann Burnette B'95 
Ann W. Burrus FR 
Robert L. Burrus, Jr. 058 
Mary K. Burwell Scarborough P’08 
Bobby W. Bush, Jr. 1’76 
Bobby W. Bush, Sr. 1’53, P’76, P’77 
Jane B. Bush P’76, P’77 
John Matthew Bussel 1°91 
James FE, Butler IIE1°73 
Elyse Rothaus Butnick P’09 
Howard Joseph Butnick P’09 
Chad Alan Buxton T’88 
Lynn Lloyd Buxton T’88 
James E. Caldwell T'67 
Laurie Jean Caldwell-Brandow 1’83 
James S$. Campbell, Jr. 1'78, P’07 
W. Kent Canipe T’'69 
Lynn H. Cappelli P'06 
Robert D. Carraway T’'62 
David C. Carroll B’86 
Sally Coonrad Carroll [86 
Jennifer Cast FR 
Fred W. Caswell 1°57, P’81, P’86, P’87 
Sandra Ratcliff Caswell 
W’58, P’81, P86, P’87 
James Arthur Cavenaugh III E’83, B’89 
Harry R. Chadwick, Jr. 
151, 53, P’77 GP 
Laurel Rosenbaum Chadwick 
N’53, P’77 GP 
David B. Chaffin 1'83 


Kwan H. Chan P’'06 

Millicent Chancellor B'03 

Deborah S. Chapin P’06, P’08 
Stephen C. Chapin T’76, P'06, P’08 
Lawrence Stewart Clark 1’81, B’87 
Stephen T. Clark 1°77 

Carlotta Mewborne Clement W’61, P’84 
D. Hayes Clement, Jr. 1'58, P’84 
David Redmon Cobb B’82 

Sara B. Cobb FR 

Norman A. Cocke III E’68 

Carolyn Holmes Coffey T'86 

John W. Coffey FR 

David Michael Cohen T’84 

Gail P. Cohen FR 

Laura Steinschneider Colebank 1°79 
Stephen C. Coley E’67 

J. Peter Coll, Jr, 1°65, P’92 

Nancy Swan Coll N’68, P’92 
Herman Cone IIL E°78 

Nancy Nieman Conover W’71 

Anne P. Constant W’71 

Sheree FE. Cooper Levy T’89 
Georgeann C. Corey P’05 

The Estate of George N. Corey 1°69, P'05 
Douglas A. Cotter E'65 

Mary Kistler Cox FR 

Ronnie L. Cox M’61, H’61, H’'62, H’66 
Diana L. Crawford P’01, P’03, P’05 
Thomas W. Crawford P’01, P’03, P°05 
Charles A. Crocco, Jr. 1°60 

Edward A. Cronauer P’09 

Julie M. Cronauer P'09 

Meredith Brinegar Cross T’79 
George H. Crowell E'67, P’05, P’08 
Nancy Melzer Crowell P'05, P'08 
Ann Pelham Cullen T’'74, P’06 
Robert B. Cullen P’06 

James Hugh Cunningham, Jr. B’79 
Rashad Eugene Dabaghi P’'09 
Kathleen Watkins Dale-Foreman 

W’43, P'71 TE 

Susan Louise Dalton FR 

William L. Dalton 1°57 

Dolores D'Angelo FR 

Lawrence J. D’Angelo M’73 
Thomas FE, Darden FR 

James Christopher Daues £’81 
Charles T. Davidson FR 
Joanne Davidson FR 

Jeffrey Lakenan Davis T’81 
Julie Welch Davis W’'62, 1.64, P90 
Alexander L. Dean, Jr. E’86 
Elizabeth Muir Dean N’76, P’03 
Stuart L. Dean 1°75, P’03 

Laureen DeBuono 1°77 
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\lberto Jose Delgado T'93 

Ralph M. Della Ratta, Jr. 1°75, P'04 
Lisa Dellwo ER 

John DeMatteo IL E'86 

Kristine Gonzalez DeMatteo 1'87 
Elizabeth Ann Daniel Dickinson W'61, P'89 
Gary W. Dickson ER 

Mr. and Mrs, Robert Owen Dierks P'85, P90 
Laura B. Di Giantonio L79 

Mary Kay Dineen P'07 

Michael R. Dockterman L78 
Tanya Dorhout B01 

Philip Herbert Dunn M’76, P’07 EM 
Rebecca Estes Dunn A’'78, P'07 
Anne O, Durden P’85 

Robert E Durden P'85 FE 

G. Harry Durity P’04, P'06 

Kathryn R. Durity P’04, P'06 
Donna Williams Eacho 1'77 
William C. Eacho Il 1°76 

Shari Schwartzman Eberts T’°90 

W. Neil Eggleston 1°75 

Frederick E. Ehrsam, Jr. E'77 
Harvey P. Eisen FR 

Martin Emmett P’90 + 

Frank Edward Emory, Jr. T'79 TR 
Lisa L. Emory FR 

Philip Ellis Erlenbach T'56, P’81, P’85, 
Walter Euyang, Jr. B'81 

Gail Winter Feagles 76, P'08 
Prentiss Eric Feagles 176, P'08 
Bobbi Fearnow FR 

Edgar Cecil Fearnow Il T’81, M’85 
Eleanor E. Ferguson FR 

James G. Ferguson, Jr. FR 

Mary Adams Ferguson W’69, P’04 
Raymond Buck Ferguson L'70, P'04 
Yolanda Ciata Ferrell-Brown P’09 
Randolph R. Few 1°43, P’82 
Shirley Dana Few P’82 

Anne Kearns Fields N’82 

Jack Clifton Fields, Jr. T'81 
Deborah Davenport Fildes P’05 
Richard James Fildes 1'74, P’05 
Harry J. Finke IV 82 

Heather Sutherland Finke 1°87 
Thomas Michael Finke B’91 
Lorenz Fischer-Zernin P’07 
Stephanie Fischer-Zernin P'07 

Jill 1. Fishman FR 

Mark A. Fishman L’78 

Michael David Flint T’89 

William J. Florence III E’83 

Lynne A. Florian P’09 

Mark Bolognesi Florian T’80, P’09 
Doris Flowers FR 

Harold L. Flowers, Sr. E38 
Dorlisa King Flur 1°87, B’88 

Peter Wade Flur E’86 

Joseph William Foran P'09 

Nancy Neely Foran P’09 

Robert E. Foreman T’42 

Ross Carey Formell G'87, L'87 
Thomas Yves Henri Fousse B94 
Rebecca L. Fowler-Wong P’'08 


Debbie Lewis Fox D'79 


James R. Fox T'68, L71 


Sheldon Michael Fox T'81 
Elizabeth Keck Franklin W'7 1 
Susan E French FR 

Luther Frerichs P'05 

Sarah Frerichs P'05 

Don Joaquin Frost, Jr. G'88, 88 
Martha Seeligson Gaffney T’8 
Paul Benedict Gaffney 1’86 





Joseph Gallagher FR 


Kathleen E. Viall Gallagher N’'75 


Jane Heist Gamber N'78, B'80 


Scott H. Gamber B’79 
Carole Laperche Garand P'08 


John Joseph Garand P'08 


Lillian J. Garcia T'86 


Jill Moskowitz Gardner T’89 


Seth Evan Gardner 189, B'94, 194 
Palmer Peebles Garson 1'79, P’04 
Douglas D. Garson P'04 

Anthony E. Garvin 184, B’89 
Megan K. Gaudette T’01, L'05 

Paul Alexander Geier 1°85 
Stephanie S. Geier FR 

Meredith Mallory George T’82 

Ann Pilgram George W’65, P’93, P'06 
William Wallace George P'06 
William W. George FR 

C. Gary Gerst E’61, P96 

Ellen Twomey Giannuzzi T'80 


John K. Giannuzzi FR 


Michael J. Giarla FR 

Sylvia Mathis Gibson W'57 
Matthew Q. Giffuni 1:96, 1°93 
Carol A, Gilbert P’06 

Terry S. Gilbert 1°66, P'06 
William V. Gillies B80 

Peter Mitchell Gillon 1°79 
Mark P. Gitomer 1°69, P'07 
Susan W. Gitomer P’07 
Deborah Egan Glass P’'09 
Dennis Robert Glass P’09 
Howard G. Godwin, Jr. 269 
Mary Ann McDonough Godwin G'69 
Irwin N. Gold 1°79 


Jeffrey B. Golden 1°72, P'07 


Rita Palmer Golden P’07 

Lawrence E. Goldenhersh 1°77 
Elisabeth Stacy Rogers Golding T’'79 
Fred E. Goldring 1°79 

Bruce K. Goodman T’47 

Raymond Hayes Goodmon III 177 
Susan S. Goodmon FR 

Kieran William Goodwin T’91 
Marilyn J. Goske P’04, P'07 
Courtney G. Gotlin FR 

Matthew A. Gotlin 1°96 

Gary William Grant P’09 

Sara Simons Graves W'69, P’06 
William T. Graves, Sr. 1'67, 72, P'06 


Donna Coleman Gregg L'74, P’03, P’05 FU 


Robert Edgar Gregg L174, P’03, P05 
James S. Grien P’09 
Lauren Gold Grien 1°80, P’09 


Phillip J. Grigg 1°77 


John Michael Grimes, Jr. 1°90 


Charles L. Grossman 63 

Marie Choborda Grossman W'63 
Charles D, Grove '51 

Betty-Lu Albert Grune W'S 1 
George V. Grune 1°52 TE 

Kurt T. Guenther P06, P'09 
Suzanne S. Guenther P’06, P'09 
Susanne Ingeburg Haas U'87, 085 


Jeffrey Chase Hadden 184 


C. Wells Hall 11174 
David E. Hall FR 


Jennifer E. Hall P'03, P04 


Laura Hockaday Hall T'87 
Roderick Cameron M. Hall P'03, P’04 
C, Gibson Halloran 1°83 


Joyce Harrold Hamilton W'65, P’00, P'05 


Roger C, Hamilton T’'64, P’00, P’05 
Kathleen M. Hamm L'88 

Patricia Lister Hanenberg P’04 

William Joseph Hanenberg £73, B’80, P'04 
Donna K. Hanover P’09 


James Wesley Harbison, Jr. 1°56 


Donna Landau Hardiman 1’81 


John L. Hardiman 182 


Thomas S$. Harman T'79 

Charles L. Harrington P’08 

Diane L. Harrington P’08 

George Alfred Harrison T'74, P’07 
Arthur R. Hartzell, Jr. T'49 

Mary Peacock Harward M’80, P’07, P’09 
‘Timothy R. S. Harward 1°75, M’79, P’07, P’09 
Philip J. Hawk E’76, P’06 

Sara A. Hawk P’06 

Sharon Doyle Hawkins P’09 

William A. Hawkins I E76, P’09 
Martha J. Hays L'82 

Richard G. Heintzelman F’69, P91, P98 
Jane Brennan Henderson T'87 

Mr. and Mrs, Donald Jay Hendler P’93, P95 
Frank Casper Herringer P’08 

Maryellen Cattani Herringer P’08 
Andrea Herron W’71 

Susan Werber Hill W'69, P98 

Dan Winfield Hill 111 1°66, P98 

Lisa K. Hinds-Salmon B'98 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Hipp P’03 

Paul Thomas Hirsch T'74 

Todd Joshua Hirsch T'96 

Steven E. Hively T'77 

George C. Hixon P’02 

Karen Hixon P’02 

Sabrina Francis Hodgett T’84 

C. Roger Hoffman 1’63, P’91 

Edith Smoot Hoffman N’64, P’91 

Harriet T. Holderness P’06, P’08 

Troy Whitehurst Holland T’83 


John Richard Holzgraefe 179 


A. Frank Hooker, Jr. 1°54 

Ozey Knight Horton, Jr. E'73 

Richard Louis Horwitz 82 

Alice R. Howard P’90, P'99 

Edwin B. Howard, Jr. T'63, P90, P’99 
David M. Huggin T’62 


Nancy Lassiter Huggin W'63 

Ann Hampton Hunt G'70 

Janet Smith Hunt 1°84 

William Edwards Hunt 1'84 

Herbert H. Hurst, Jr. 1°71 

Kathi Stertzbach Hurst N'72 

Dorothy Addison Hutcheson T'80 
David W. Ichel 1'75, 078 

Jan Ichel FR 

Michael S. Immordino 186 

Edward K. Isbey II 1'77, H'85, P’06 FM 
Jane L. Isbey P'06 

Jeffrey D. Ix £78, P'07 

Kathleen Dobson Ix £'79, P'07 
Barbara L. Jamerson P'09 

Robert L. Jamerson, Jr. T'72, B'74, P’09 
Anne Keegan Jamieson P’07 

Edward Burton Jamieson P’07 

John Paul Janka 1’84 

Brenda La Grange Johnson W'61, P'96 
Carol Harvey Johnson W'70, P97 
Charles A. Johnson 1°71, P’97 

Harry W. Johnson 1’51, M’55, H’60, P'78 
J. Howard Johnson P’'96 

Jolie J. Johnson FR 

Matthew George Johnson 1'87 

Samuel W. Johnson 1'69, 172, P’'96, P99 
Velma Harrison Johnson W'69, P’96, P’99 
A. Bruce Johnston E'81 

Debbie Johnston FR 

John E Johnston G’72 

Susan Deirdre Spielman Johnston G’70 | 
L. Merritt Jones, Jr. T'52 

L. Gregory Jones D’85, G’88, P’09 FU 
Susan Pickens Jones W'52 

Susan Pendleton Jones D'83, P’09 SU 
Alan L. Kaganoy E'60 

Diane H. Kahky FR 

Michael P. Kahky 1'76 

Debbie K. Kahn FR 

Janet A. Kahn FR 

Paul H. Kahn 1°78 

Peter J. Kahn 176, P’09 

Nicholas J. Kaiser 1°79 

Geoffrey Elliot Kanter T’89 

Jonathon H. Kaplan 190, 190 

David J. Kapnick T'76, P’08 

Linda N. Kapnick P'08 

Jeffrey Ray Kappa 1’78, M’81 

Rosanne Pollack Kappa M’82 

Bruce A. Karsh T’77, P'08 TR 

Martha L. Karsh P’08 

Frederick W. Kast T'62 

Christopher K. Kay 178 

Gary Earl Kay M’83 

Kristine K. Kay FR 

Mary Beth Bollin Kay N’81 
Christopher Gerard Kelly L86 
Christine Keleher Kelly FR 

Christopher Mark Kelly L'86 

Leo Kevin Kelly B’99 

Michele Kelly FR 

Shirley Kent GP 

Mary C. Kilbourn FR 

Christopher J. King FR 

Cynthia McNeill King [89 

Nancy A. Schoenberger King T’86 
Andrew Louis Kirby E’80, P’09 

Nancy T. Kirby P’09 

Carol Kirkman FR 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: EM: Faculty DUMC FR: Friend of Duke FU: Faculty University GP: Grandparent H: House Staff P: Parent PE: President Emeritus SM: Staff DUMC SU: Staff University ‘TE: Trustee Emeritus TE: Former Trustee TR: Trustee +: 0 


David G. Klaber 169, P’92, P94, P97 
Sally Searcy Kleberg W’66, P’91, P'94 
‘Alexandra Bryan Klein T’81 
Jeffrey D. Klein FR 
John L. Klinck, Jr. B90 
Jay 1. Kolb P'01, P°05 
Jeanie F Kolb P’01, P’05 
Bradley Jay Korman T’87 
Korin Levine Korman 1'86 
Tawrence Michael Korman 1’86 
‘Alexandra D. Korry L186 
Robert B. Krakow 178, L'81 
Kathryn A. Weichert Kranbuhl P’96, P’98 
Kathryn H. Kranbuhl 196 
M. Kipp Kranbuhl T’°98 
Jeffrey P. Krasnoff 1’77 
Peter Andrew Kraus 1’82 
Mary Gorter Krey 1’81 
Dana Robinson Krumholz P04 
Steven Krumholz P'04 
Cathryn T. Kuhn P'04 
Peter A. Kuhn 1°71, P°04 
ames R. Ladd 1’64, P’91, P93 TF 
George C. Lamb II 1°75 
i, R. Lang 158 
‘awrence Joseph Lang E’86 
Allan Mitchell Lats 1°91, B96 
ate Shapira Latts T’93, B'96 
Jordelia Reardon Laverack 1’80 
| 





I 
William Laverack, Jr. FR 











Margaret Athey Lawrence G'()3, F'03 
‘obert S. Lawrence, Jr. B'03 

Yobert Alan Lebby 1'73 

sill Lee, Jr. 1°51, P78 

he Hollingsworth Lee W’52, P’78 
“ane Sabiston Leggett 1'78, P'07 
{eid Gordon Leggett 178, P'07 

et Tonka Leonard T’74 

laine M. Leppert P’05, P’09 
ja) Leppert 1’77, P05, P09 
‘aul Howard Levine P’07 
andi Klein Levine P'07 
z R. Lincoln 167 

lary J. Lincoln FR 

ickett Williams Lindgren T’87 
| hn Carleton Lindgren E’86 






















nda Savage Linsalata P’08 

alph Thomas Linsalata P’08 
“wane Alan Lisowski B’98 

art D. Louie T'00, 1.03 

W. Love FR 

E. Love, Jr. FR 

ian Pecot Lowry W’48 

iam Kent Luby B’85 

es E. Luebchow 1'73, P’06, P’08 
Val Lyngaas P'07 

bert Lyons FR 

isten Bishop MacDermott T’90 
ice W. MacEwen T’71 

Matthew Mackowski T’76 

_ \san M. Mackowski FR 

Maeyens, Jr. H’72 

slody M. Maeyens FR 

k B. Mahoney 1°77, P05, P’08 
elle S. Mahoney P’05, P’08 


Cynthia Ann Maletis P’09 
Edward Lucas Maletis P’09 
Bruce A. Mandell FR 
Joseph E. Markee M’65 
Linda Mayne Markee N’63 
Michael John Mars T’91 
Linda Halliday Martin L96 
Terri Lynn Mascherin 1’81 
Derrick Banks Mashore 1’79 
Daniel S. Mason L’72 
Clare James Mathe T’76, P’05, P’08 
Richard Aloys Mathe T’75, P’05, P’08 
Mamie L. Maxwell FR 
Robert W. Maxwell II 168 
Kenneth E. Mayhew, Jr. 1°56, P’84 
Cathy Warren McAuliffe 1°82 
James Gerard McAuliffe FR 
John Shepard McBride, Jr. 1’78 
Denise L. McCain-Tharnstrom T’80 
Gray McCalley, Jr. 79 
Mary Jo Beam McCalley T’'79 
David P. McCallie, Jr. E'75 
Margaret A. McCormick FR 
Michael D. McCormick T’70 
Joseph Edward McCullough 1’80 
Capers W. McDonald E74 
Marion Kiper McDonald 1°75 
Joe McHugh T’85 
John G. McKinley IV £’81 
Kathryn Smith McKinley T’82 
William Boston McKinnon III T’90 
Mark Paul McLaughlin T’86 
Elizabeth Kirby McMahon 1°79, P’06 
James David McMahon 1’79, P’06 
Kevin Michael McMahon 1’'86 
Teri Threadgill McMahon T’84 
Tracy McNamara FR 
Derek Edward McNulty 1°90 
Jack D. McSpadden, Jr. 1°68, P'08 
Ruth Ann W. Mespadden P08 
John Donald Methfessel, Jr. 86 
Alan H. Meyer T’65, M’69, P’°96 
Carolyn Meyer P’96 
Ellen H. Michelson FR 
Cynthia S. Miller P’09 
Donna C. Miller P’03, P’'05 
Douglas J. Miller T'76, P’03, P'05 
John C. H. Miller, Jr. 1°66, P94, P’97, P’00 
Laurence G. Miller P’09 
Susan R. Miller P94, P’97, P’00 
Terrence J. Miller B99 
Janet Steel Mishkin W'69, P’05 
Christian J. Mixter 177, P’09 
Robert K. Montgomery 1'64, P’96 
Valerie Z. Montgomery FR 
Barbara Bass Moroney P’(09 
James McQueen Moroney III P’09 
George James Morrow B’81, P'08 
Katherine D. Morrow P’08 
Donal Leo Mulligan T’83 
George E. Murphy E’77, G’80, P’09 
Susan M. Murphy P’09 
Harsha Murthy T’81 
Toshiko Nakayama FR 
Yukio Nakayama T’41 
Thomas Anthony Natelli E'82 
Harold W. Nations P’06 
Marlene D. Nations P’06 
Elizabeth Seibert Neikirk W’71, P’97 
Gary R. Nelson T’64, P’95 


Kelli Neptune ER 

Lionel William Neptune E82 

N. J. Nicholas, Jr. FR 

Barbara Nims N’71 

Levon Hall Nishkian P’07 

Maio Lashly Nishkian P’07 

Linda Carole Noel P’07 

Marilyn Meadors Norfolk W’64, 68, P95 
Richard A. Northam 1’51 

Jeremiah O. Norton T’00 
Catherine O'Hern Lyons B'94 

Carol L. O’Brien FR 

Henry J. Oechler, Jr. V71 

Kathleen Oechler FR 

Charles H. Ogburn T’77 

Ray M. Olds 8°55 

Sandra R. Olds FR 

David C. Olson P’09 

Tara N. Olson P’09 

Bradley Richard Onofrio T’89 
Michelle Epstein Onofrio FR 

John G. Ordway Ill £'70 

Linda Orr W’65 FU 

Robert C. Oshiro 152, 153 

Eric Kenneth Osserman 1’81 

Ed Oster FR 

David B. Pahren T’85 

Judith Wagoner Pahren T’84 

Philip Richard Palisoul 1°65 

Robin Panovka 1’86 

Virginia Reynolds Parker T’80 
David Melville Parks 1’79 

Forrest Parrish FR 

Robert Bruce Parrish T’73, U78 
Jayshree M. Patel P’07 

Mahendra R. Patel P'07 

Evelyn J. Parker Patrick N’55, N’56 
Roman L. Patrick 1°54, M’57, H’58, H’62 
Robin Ingram Patton T’88 

Robert K. Payson 1’61, 164 

Arthur W. Peabody, Jr. 1°65 

Nick Pearson 1°73, L76 

Clifford W. Perry, Jr. T'66, P’93, P96 
Elizabeth C. Perry P’93, P96 

Reed Phillips I 1’79 

Katherine Land Picard W’66 
Charles Edward Wilson Pierce E78 
Scott Nelson Pierpont T’86 

Michael A. Piper-Smyer G77, P’00 
Pat E. Piper-Smyer W’68, G’72, G’'76, P’00 
Christopher Richard Plaut 1'84 
Suzanne Tucker Plybon T’80 

David R. Poe 174, P’'01 

Biggs C. Porter T’76 

Patty A. Porter FR 

Thomas William Porter III 166, P’91 
David Howard Potel L81 

Alice Higdon Prater L87 

Harlan I. Prater IV 1°84, 187 

Keith T. Pratt FR 

Terry Pratt FR 

Susan Carpenter Priester P’03, P’06 
Hyun-Jeong Pae Primus FR 

Kevin David Primus T’94, G'01, G'04 
Robert B. Pringle 169, P’00 

Dr. and Mrs. Chitranjan Ranawat 

P93, P96, P’O1 

Janice M. Randolph P’09 

William B. Randolph P’09 

Curt A. Rawley E’71 


Arthur G. Raynes 156 + 

Diane S. Raynes FR 

Matthew Ira Rebold 1’81 

Nancy B. Rebold FR 

Janet N. Regan P’09 

Patrick M. Regan P’09 

Dorcas M. Regelbrugge P’08 
Roger R. Regelbrugge P’'08 

Glenn Richard Reichardt T’'73, P’03, P’09 
Keith Leon Reinhard P'08 
Rose-Lee Simons Reinhard P'08 
Christopher Martin Relyea E80 
Randolph K. Repass E’66 

William A. Reppy, Jr. FU 

C. Larry Rice 1°54 

Christine Peterjohn Richards 179 
Daniel R. Richards B’80 

Frank Morris Ridley IV 1°84 

Lee Harriss Roberts 1°90 

Wendy A. Robineau T'77 

Russell Marable Robinson III T’81 
Russell M. Robinson II 

154, 1'56, P’'78, P’81, P’84 
Sally Dalton Robinson 
W’55, P’78, P’81, P’84 TE 

Joe J. Robnett, Jr. B'49 

Donald E. Rocap 1'77 

Elisabeth Stewart Rockwood N’71, P’02 
Thomson W. Rockwood E’70, P’02 
Sally-Christine Rodgers FR 

Bruce L. Rogers [87 

Sally K. Rogers FR 

James Harris Rooney T’86, B92 
Jennifer O'Connor Rooney 1’88 
Della Blake Rose 1°79, P’08 
William Edward Rose P’08 

Elise Long Rosen 1°86 

Jonathan Barlow Rosen 1'92 
Thomas D. Rowe, Jr. FL 

Linda M. Rucci FR 

Richard A. Rudick P’04, P’07 
Michael C. Russ T'66, L169, P’00 
Mark William Ryan 81 
John E Sacha 170, P’03 
Joseph A. Saldutti P’88, P’00, P02 
Lynne Faylor Saldutti W’'61, P’88, P’00, P’02 
Christopher A. Sales FR 

Michele Miller Sales 1’78, 81 TF 
Harold Philip Salmon B'95 

Mary Sample FR 

Matthew Dale Sample T'96 

Kelly M. Sandulli FR 

Richard Parsons Sandulli 1’84 
Geetha Rao Sant T’86 

Timothy S. Sant 1’86 

Kathleen M. Sanzo T’'79 
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Heather Johnson Sargent 1°96 
Paul Ruffin Scarborough E'72, P’08 
Michael Scott Schaftel B'94 
\, Daniel Scheinman L’'87 
Zoe Scheinman FR 
Phillip J. Schemel FR 
Joanne Schiabor P'09 
Scott P. Schiabor P’09 
William H. Schlesinger Fl 
Robert A. Schoellhorn ER 
Lenore Green Schottenstein W'56, P78 
Diane Schwartz FR 
Jared Naphtali Schwartz M'74, G75, 1177 
Joyce Alaine Scott G73 
Thomas H. Sear 172 
John E. Seddelmeyer 1°71 
Sarah R. Seddelmeyer FR 
Robert L. Seelig E90, B91 
Henry E. Seibert T'93 
Jody Beth Goldberg Seibert T'92 
Nancy Sensenbrenner 1°87 
Deborah A. Serra ER 
Joanne B. Sgrosso P’84, P90 
Vincent L. Sgrosso T'57, L'62, P’84, P90 
Fred A. Shabel 1°54 
[rene M. Shabel ER 
Marcy K. Shack P’08 
William Peter Shack 1°75, P’08 
Dale R. Shaw 1°69, M’73, H’77, P’02, P’08 
Nancy Russell Shaw 
W'70, 173, P’02, P’08 FL 
Mary Ann Shea P’09 
Jesse M. Shefferman ST 
Anne Shepherd P’99, P’O1, P02 
Thomas A. Shepherd T’61, P’99, P’01, P02 
Neal Masaki Shinsato T’87 
\. Courtney Shives, Jr. T’66 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Shytle FR 
Lori Sidman FR 
Matthew Keith Sidman T'94 
Judy Siebel P’00, P’04 
Kenneth F. Siebel P’00, P’04 
Allen G. Siegel L'60, P’86 FU 
Martin Alan Siegel P’07 
Rochelle R. Siegel FR 
Pamela Kaye Silverman L'81 
Deborah B. Silverstein P’06 
Lawrence I. Silverstein P’06 
Elizabeth Brown Simpson N’74, R’'81 
Walter W. Simpson III B’74 
Kevin Iry Sims B'93 
Stephen Robert Sleigh B’91 
Carol C. Sloan FR 
Cyrus Hamilton Sloan T’63, P91 
0. Temple Sloan, Jr. T'61 
Ann Crandall Sloan W'63, P’91 
Beverly Markham Small W’49, P’74, P’80 GP 
Gaston E. Small, Jr. P'74, P80 GP 
Frances McBride Smith W'54 
Gordon L. Smith, Jr. E'48 
Greg H. Smith P09 
James D. Smith 186 
Janis L. Smith P09 
Jeffrey Robert Smith P’03, P’05, P'07 
Margaret Taylor Smith W'47, P’72, P’80 


Shawn McQueen Smith T'82 

Sidney W. Smith, Jr. T'43, 2-49, P'72, P'80 
David Madison Smoot IV T'91 

Robert D. Snell 1°69 

Steven Jay Snider B92 

Jose L. Solera P'06 

Meg L. Solera P'06 

Michael Howard Sollott E°83 

Mr. and Mrs. Ole M. Sorensen P’94 
Mary Rhamstine Spain W'60 

Elaine Specter FR 

Howard Specter FR 

Steven Edward Spetnagel T’81 

Kristin Cain Spindler 1’89 

Jeffrey I. Spiritos E°76 

Charles Arthur Stark 1°83, G’85 

Julie A. Stark FR 

Byron E. Starns, Jr. T'66, P01 

Alice M. Starr FR 

Kenneth W. Starr 73, P’00 

Alison D. Stearns FR 

Neal K. Stearns 1°79 

Frederick William Steckler 1'83 
Raymond Francis Steitz B’79 

Mark Edward Stephanz 1°83 

Rita McCloy Stephanz T'83 

Brian R. Sterling FR 

Linda Hoffman Sterling 182, B’83 
Janet R. Stern P07 

Matthew Bruce Stern M’78, P’07 
Robert J. Stets, Jr. E92 

Victoria K. Stevens FR 

William F Stevens 170 

Kathryn H. Stewart FR 

Ruth L. Stober FR 

Frances Robertson Stroh T'89 

Jane Day Stuart P’07 

Isabel Combs Stuebe W’64, P’95, P'02 
William Henry Stuebe P’95, P'02 
Daniel Joseph Sullivan, Jr. 174, G’80 
J. Blake Sullivan F’89 

Mimi R. Sullivan FR 

The Estate of Raymond E. Sullivan T'26, P’89 
Paul K. Sun, Jr. U'89 

Paul M. Swenson 1’76 

Anne C. Taranto P’03, P09 

Joseph Victor Taranto P’03, P’09 
Daniel K. Tarullo G’74, P’07 

Louisa Plyler Tarullo 1°74, G74, P’07 
David K. Taylor, Jr. T'47, L49 

Carol Susan Tedman ER 

Juliann Tenney [79 SM 

Judith G. Thames P’75, P’77 

Thomas Byron Thames M’55, P’75, P’77 
Charles A. Tharnstrom E'79 

Andrew Sebastian Thomas B'00 
Carolyn Thomas FR 

Edward Bryan Thomas T'98 

Kathleen Araskog Thomas T’91, B'00 
Kristina Kopf Thomas 1°98 

Charles W. Throckmorton IV T’76, P’08 
Karen Peterson Throckmorton 1°76, P’08 
Elizabeth Antrim Thrower W'60 
Gerald B. Tjoflat 57 

Neil Hugh Tofsky P’08 


Pam Tofsky P’08 

Michael Thomas Tomaino, Jr. T'86 
Jennifer A, Trapani FR 

Kevin Arthur Trapani 1°79 

David Lawrence Trautman 1°83 

Joan Young Trautman 1°83 

David A. Trice 1°70, P'04 

Kathy Holland Trice W'71, P’04 
Daniel Trimper IV 1°55, P’07 

Janet Halyburton Trimper W'55, P'07 
Debbi Tice Tuck T'85, G90 

Russell Raymond Tuck HL T'84, G87, G'90 
Daniel J. Tyukody, Jr. 1°78 

Sandra A. Urie P'04 

Langdon Van Norden, Jr. T’88 
Christian Van Thillo B'89 

Anne K. Van Wert FR 

John West Van Wert T’80 

Constance Elizabeth Vaught N’'73, P’01 
John V. Verner 1°50, M’54, H’54, H’59, P'72 
Sally Prosser Verner W'51, P’72, P’86 
Jay L. Vodofsky P’04, P’07 

Randi R. Vodofsky P’04, P’07 

Judith Montgomery Vogel G’77 
William A. Vogel B'76 

Charles Von Mueffling T'92 

Grace Elizabeth Wagner T’86 

Robert Rudolph Wahl E’89 

Donald S. Wall E43 

Ursula Petre Wall W'45 

James V. Walsh T'74, P’02, P’09 
John T. Walsh, Sr. P’07 

Mary G. Walsh P’07 

Michael Sherman Walsh, Jr. E'05 
Patricia E Walsh P’02, P’09 

Barbara Dillon Walters T’73 

Edward Thomas Walters T'73 

Ralph Outlaw Walton II 1'85 

Bruce D. Wanamaker FR 

Elizabeth Tolbert Wanamaker T'89 
David E. Watson T’52, M’55 

Elaine McWhorter Watson W'64, P’91 
William E. Watson T'64, P’91 

Clifford Mark Weiner B’84 

Karen Reid Weiss T’80 

Corinne Dimou Welsh P’07, P’09 
Scott Thomson Welsh T'76, P’07, P'09 
David L. Wertz 1°78 

Mary L. Wertz FR 

Anne Roebken West N’61 

Kim William West 77 

William K. West, Jr. E59, 1°62 
Stewart James Wetchler P’07 

Mark Whittaker Whalen B’80 

Gerald R. Whitt E'72 

Chris Whittle P’08 

Priscilla R. Whittle P’08 


Rarl L. Wiener 1°55 + 
Sally Wiener FR 
Wayne E. Wilbanks T'82 
Dennis E, Williams 1°71, P’01 
Jacqueline A, Williams T'76, D'79 
Lewis T. Williams 

G77, M’78, P'99, P’O1, P'05 TR 
Dan Hall Willoughby, Jr. 1°82 
Katherine Getzen Willoughby 1’80 
Patricia Speight Wilson 1'76, P'04, P'06 
William T. Wilson II 1°76, P'04, P'06 
Thomas W. Winland 174, P’98, P’01, P'04 
‘Tyla Winland P’98, P’01, P'04 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom K. Wolfe P’02 
Chun Chau Wong P’08 
Brooksley Spence Wylie T’86 
James Andrew Wylie B'91 
Michael Takashi Yamamoto E85 
John M. Yarborough 1°77 
John C. Yates 1'78, U81 
Ellen Cobb Yates 1’79 
Louise W. Yoder FR 
Stephen A. Yoder 1°75 
Harold Lionel Yoh Il £83, P09 
Michael H. Yoh E'85 
Sharon Crutcher Yoh 1'83, P'09 
James Victor Yuschak T’81 
Anne Louise Zachry T'93 
James Charles Zelter T'84 
Herbert J. Zimmer T'67, P'00, P’04 
Ronna T. Zimmer P’00, P’04 
Bruce Edward Zimmerman T'79 
Laura Z. Volk Zimmerman W’'67 
Douglas Craig Zinn T'79 
Jacqueline Stanislaw Zinn T’79 
Nancy Levine Zisk T’80, 1'83, P08 
Robert Louis Zisk 183, P'08 
JoAnn L. Zuercher P’03, P09 
Howard Zwilling P'09 
Jane Zwilling P09 


To learn more about leadership 
giving, please contact 

the Duke Annual Fund at 
(919) 684-4419, or 

visit the Annual Fund website at 
http://annualfund duke.edu. 
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If your name is not listed as you would like it to appear in future Annual Fund 
publications, please contact Pam Jones at pam.a.jones @dev.duke.edu. 
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Welcoming Atumni Home 


omecoming is back in earnest. Last 
year, alumni director Sterly L. Wilder 





® °83 decided to reinforce the tradi- 
M & tion as the premier fall event for 
alumni and students. This year, the four-day 
weekend, which began with Founders’ Day 
convocation on September 28, broke atten- 
dance records and set a new standard for 
variety and abundance of events. 

Nearly 1,700 alumni and their guests 
gathered to watch and participate in sports 
and be enlightened by educational activi- 
ties. The Half-Century Club, a group com- 
posed of alumni who graduated more than 
fifty years ago, saw an increase of 22 per- 
cent, to 136 alumni and friends attending 
the festivities 

Traditionally thought of as a football week- 
end, Homecoming featured a Saturday after- 
noon game with Virginia but also included 
a variety of other sports offerings, from spec- 
tator to participatory. On Friday afternoon, 
thirty-two teams made up of undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional students; faculty 
and staff members; and alumni engaged in 
gladiatorial competition on the Main and 
Clocktower quads for a dodgeball tourna- 
ment sponsored by the AOPi sorority. 

Other weekend sports offerings included 
a golf tournament sponsored by SAE frater- 
nity, an alumni varsity baseball game, alumni 
varsity tennis events, field hockey against 
Boston College, and women’s soccer against 
North Carolina State. 

Alongside the sports offerings, scholarly 

Back to school: aluthni lectures showcased Duke's rich array of in- 

NOE aGcncrme = cellectual experts. History professor William 
MCMC CAMICiMe © 1- Chafe, former dean of the faculty of Arts 
OMTS aT Scum Sciences and vice provost for undergrad- 

rau vate education, spoke about his new book 
aye Private Lives/Public Consequences; professor of 
Geer tiime law James Coleman related his experience 
PM tam = teaching students about the death penalty; 
TRG na cae & Noah Pickus, acting director of the Kenan 
FAA ic 2. institute for Ethics, led a panel discussion of 

“a campus culture in the wake of the lacrosse 
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Duke Alumni Association 


President: Thomas C. Clark ’69 
Secretary-treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 
Past President: William P. Miller '77 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 


representative: Peter Applebome '71 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2008): 
Dawn Taylor Biegelson ’89 

Matthew FE. Bostock ’91 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 
Artyn Haig Gardner ’73 

Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 
Jeremiah O. Norton ’00 

Caroline Christy Susman ’88 

Melvia L. Wallace ’85 

James V. Walsh ’74 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90 
William T. Wilson III ’76 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2007): 
Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

Stacey Maya Gray ’95 

Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. ’61 
Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 

Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 

Susan Vissers Lisa ’90 

Frank P. Meadows III ’82 

Ann Pelham ’74 

Hardy Vieux ’93 


Professional school representatives: 
Leslie Monfort Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85 
Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. ’98 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92 
Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. ’86 
Department of Health Administration 
Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80, School of Law 
Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77 
School of Nursing 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. ’03 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and 
Vice Provost for Research 

Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor 
of History 


Student representatives: 
Atin Garg ’07, President, Class of 2007 
S.M. Hasnain Zaidi ’08, President, Class of 2008 
Kendall R. Dabaghi ’09, President, Class of 2009 
Elliott G. Wolf ’08, President, 

Duke Student Government 
Audrey K. Ellerbee ’09, President, 

Graduate and Professional Student Council 
William R. Lefew A.M. ’03, ’09, Graduate and 


Professional Student Council Representative 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 793 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 


Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 
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incident; Russell Robinson '54, LL.B. 56 
and Sally Dalton Robinson ’55, recipients 
of this year’s Distinguished Alumni Award, 
shared their experiences as philanthropists; 
Women’s Center director Donna Lisker dis- 
cussed the legacy of the first dean of the 
Woman’s College, Alice Mary Baldwin; and 
religion professor Bruce Lawrence discussed 
the messages of the Qur’an and Osama bin 
Laden. In addition, tours of the Nasher Mu- 
seum of Art and the Lemur Center provid- 


ed a glimpse into the workings of two of 


Duke’s most popular destinations. 

Friday evening’s offerings included the 
National Pan-Hellenic Council Step Show 
and dinners and social hours sponsored by 
various campus and alumni groups. Duke 
Chorale offered two rehearsals before Satur- 
day night’s performance. The Duke Univer- 
sity Black Alumni Connection (DUBAC) 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary, with 
160 alumni and guests returning for the 
weekend. The group’s activities included its 
biennial meeting followed by a festive din- 
ner on Saturday night. 


The football team’s defeat at the hands of 


the Cavaliers didn’t dampen the festivities 
of the other signature event of the week- 
end, the President’s Homecoming Dance, 
on Saturday night. President Richard H. 
Brodhead and his wife, Cynthia Brodhead, 
took their turn on the dance floor along 
with students and alumni of all ages. 
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Swee ful Robert Richardgon, 
iuisband of Claudia WeaverRichardson 85, 
shares ice cream with their sons Jose} 

and Ross during the football game 
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Dukes Awards 
Honor Volunteers 


he Duke Alumni Association and th 

Annual Fund have presented Charl 

A. Dukes Awards to four alumni an 

two parents for outstanding voluntec 
service to the university. 

The awards are named for the late Duke 
’29, director of alumni affairs from 1944 t 
1963, and honor individuals who reflect h 
dedication to the university. Dukes awar 
winners are selected by the DAA board ¢ 
directors and the executive committee ¢ 
the Annual Fund. 

This year’s recipients are Roy W. Kiefe 
M.B.A. 78, Derrick Banks Mashore ’79, Cu 
tis Francis Brockelman Jr. ’91, Erica Ber 
Gavin '96, and John Gordon and Kienc 
Gordon, parents of China Gordon ’06. 

Kiefer was a member of the DAA boar 
from 2000 to 2006, serving as an executive 
committee member and as vice presiden) 
At the Fuqua School of Business, he is a vo 
unteer with the Alumni Admissions Net 
work, chaired the Isle Maligne Society, an 
served on the school’s alumni council fror 
1993 to 1999. Fuqua presented Kiefer with it 
Alumni Exemplary Service Award in 2002 

Mashore has been a member of the boar 
of visitors of the Terry Sanford Institute c 
Public Policy and, most recently, of Trinit 
College, serving as chair from 2003 to 200 
and as a member of the executive commit 
tee from 2002 to 2006. He was a member c 
the Leadership Gift Committee for his 25t 
reunion and helped lead efforts in Wash 
ington to raise money for Duke’s last capite 
campaign. 

Brockelman is on the Annual Fund’s exec 
utive committee, co-chaired his class’ 15tl 
reunion, volunteered during Career Week 
and served on the steering committee ¢ 
Duke’s New York Financial Partners. H 
also served as a co-chair of the Reunion Gif 
Committee for his 10th reunion and volun 
teered with the New York Young Alumr 
Development Council. 

Gavin has been on the executive co 
mittee of the board of the Duke Club 
New York since 1997 and was president fror| 
2004 to 2006. She also served on the pla 
ning committee for her 10th reunion, vo} 
unteered during Career Week in 2004, an 
has been a member of the Alumni Admi: 
sions Advisory Committee since 1999. Sh 
is currently on the advisory board of th 
Freeman Center for Jewish Life 

John Gordon and Kiend! Dauphinot Go 
don were national chairs of the Parent 















Photos courtesy MacArthur Foundation 


Jeep thinkers: von Ahn, above, and Rich, right, 


jursue innovations in cryptology and medicine, “Genius” Grants to Two Alumni 


espectively 


wo Duke alumni have been named 


Committee from 2002 to 2006 and members MacArthur Fellows by The John D. 
if the Annual Fund’s executive committee and Catherine T. MacArthur Foun- 
rom 2004 to 2006. They also co-chaired the dation. John Rich M.D. ’84 and Luis 


Slass of 2006 Committee from 2002 to 2006. von Ahn ’00 garnered recognition for their 
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LAST 





GIVEN THE RIGORS OF THE PROGRAM 





work in medicine and cryptology, respec- 
tively. The award consists of a $500,000, 
unrestricted grant distributed over five years. 

At Duke, Rich served as president of his 
med-school class from 1981 to 1983. After 
graduating, he completed his residency at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, earned a 
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ARE YOU DARDEN MATERIAL? 
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y 9:30 a.m. MBA students at the University of But there is also a very practical side to First 
Be are well into their day. Perfect time Coffee - THE COFFEE. With classes through 
then for First Coffee, a tradition dating back to the early afternoon, individual case preparation, club 
founding of the Darden School of Business. At First meetings, recruiting briefings, presentations, and 
Coffee, students and faculty gather to discuss late night sessions with learning teams, let’s just 
entrepreneurial ideas, strategies for interviewing say that here at Darden, a little boost occasionally 

or even to swap running routes. comes in handy. www.darden.virginia.edu 
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mielalalis Dav aalaaloig ag O08 was Catching With several hours of practice per day on top of a heavy 


the ball at age three. Growing up in Salinas, California, course load, Ronnie said, “it was a struggle adjusting to 


and West Palm Beach, Florida, he was on the football life at one of the top universities in the country.” But soon 
and track teams. He played basketball Talo) 0(e]aMmar-mel-1e/-lamel “i alel8 allae mallee 
and baseball, too. He and his parents as one of the team’s most valued players; 
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First Trinity alumnae: Theresa, 
Persis, and Mary Giles, from left 








RETROSPECTIVE 





rinity College first ad- 
mitted women as stu- 
dents in 1864 to bolster 
enrollment during the 
Civil War, but did not grant them 
degrees. The first women to be 
granted degrees by Trinity were the 
Giles sisters, Theresa, Persis, and Mary. 
All of their classes were held privately 
with professors in the afternoons or 
during faculty members free periods, 
until their senior year, when they 
were allowed to attend lectures on 
metaphysics with the men. In the 
spring of 1878, the faculty recom- 
mended the Giles sisters for “full 


Selections from the University Archives 


and regular graduation to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts.” 

When Trinity College moved to 
Durham in 1892, women were admit- 
ted, but only as day students. In 1896, 
Washington Duke pledged $100,000 
for Trinity's endowment, provided 
the college would “open its doors to 
women, placing them on an equal 
footing with men.’A dormitory was 
built and named the Mary Duke 
Building, in honor of Duke's daughter. 
The number of female students grad- 


ually increased to a total of 235 in 1923. 


Among the provisions of the Duke 
Indenture in 1924 was the creation of 


a coordinate college for women as part 
of Duke University. When the new 
university's Gothic buildings opened 
on West Campus in 1930, almost all of 
the residential and social spaces on East 
Campus were reserved for the Woman's 
College. (The exceptions: Southgate 
remained a male dorm, and classes 
held on East were coeducational.) 
In 1929, only a year after Duke award- 
ed its first Ph.D. degrees, Rose M. 
Davis became the first woman to earn 
a Duke doctorate, in chemistry. 
—Tim Pyatt 81, University Archivist 







aster’s of public health at Harvard Univer- 
ity (1987), and then completed a two-year 
jaculty-development fellowship in general 
Jnternal medicine at Harvard Medical 


Bchool. He is currently the chair of and pro- 


fessor in the department of health manage- 


h ent and policy at the Drexel University 
Bchool of Public Health. 

Rich’s work explores the impact of eco- 
homic and mental health, and education 
nd employment opportunities on the phys- 
al well-being of African-American men in 
| than settings. In Boston, he has spearheaded 
Hforts to reduce racial disparities in health, 
kd health campaigns including the Mayor’s 
trusade Against Cancer, directed the im- 
plementation of Boston’s workplace smok- 
ng ban, and developed the Men’s Health 
Initiative at the Boston Public Health 
/ Ommission. 

} After completing a bachelor’s of science 
mathematics at Duke, von Ahn earned a 
faster’s and doctorate in computer science 
it Carnegie Mellon University in 2005. Now 


: 



















www.lib.duke.edu /archives 


an assistant professor there, he works at the 
intersection of cryptography, artificial intel- 
ligence, and natural intelligence to address 
theoretical and practical problems. One 
line of his work focuses on a subdiscipline of 
cryptography known as steganography. Un- 
like standard encrypted communications, a 
steganographic message disguises the fact 
that it contains a secret. (The prototypical 
example is a text message subtly embedded 
in the bits that encode a digital photo- 
graph.) 

Another major thread of his research con- 
centrates on human computation that, so 
far, cannot be emulated by computers. He 
and his colleagues developed a method for 
distorting text in a way that remains easily 
readable by humans, but cannot be parsed 
by computers; this system, known as 
“CAPTCHA,” has found widespread appli- 
cation on commercial websites. In addition 
to being named a MacArthur Fellow, von 
Ahn was included on Popular Science’s list 
of the “Brilliant 10” scientists of 2006. 


Duke University Archives 


CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 





I’ve spent the past five years trying to get 
my business off the ground, but I’ve decid- 
ed I need another job to pay the bills. 
Everyone tells me to network, but I’m not 
sure how to get started. 


etworking probably ranks third 
—after public speaking and get- 
ting cavities filled—for “least 
favorite activity.” Most graduates 
perceive networking as both unnatural 
and unpleasant. But it doesn’t have to be. 

The problem lies with many people’s 
definition of networking as an activity 
you undertake simply to find an oppor- 
tunity. In fact, it’s both more complex 
and more fun. The reality is, no one is 
going to offer you their database of top 
contacts, or even share their advice, un- 
less she wants to. That means you have 
to get to know her first. Your personality 
and passion have to shine through. True 
networking starts with talking to some- 
one and building rapport. If you can’t 
establish rapport with that person, start 
talking to someone else. 

Another novice mistake is to assume 
that networking has to be done at “net- 
working” events. While the people who 
come to such events know the score and 
may be more inclined to help, there are 
literally dozens of ways you can connect 
with other people. There are opportuni- 
ties for networking from the subway to 
the restaurant. One of my favorite sto- 
ries involves a graduate who wanted to 
become a stuntman. His most useful 
tip—the one that got him the job of his 
dreams—came from his hair siylist. 

Through networking, you can build 
your own board of advisers. They'll be 
your allies, your advocates, and your 
harshest critics. They can include family 
members, colleagues, and professional 
acquaintances. You don’t have to wait 
for the next networking event. Take 
the initiative and invite a potential 
“board member” to lunch. What do you 
have to lose? 





—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Send questions or inquiries to career-alumni 


@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 
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Luxury condominium residences from the $300’s located 
at the convergence of Duke University’s East Campus and 
the charming Trinity Park neighborhood. 


Visit us online for a sneak peak and sign up for our Priority Preview list at: 


www. TheChancelloryCondos.com 
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Class Notes — 





WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 


E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 
(Include your full name, address, and class year 
when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Please include mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 
may not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
irged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 





Addison P. Penfield Sr. ’40 was chosen as “one 
of the outstanding senior citizens of North Carolina” 
yy the North Carolina Jaycees at their Distinguished 
Service Awards Luncheon. He was one of four senior 
sitizens to receive the award. Penfield began a 65-year 
-areer in broadcasting while an undergraduate at Duke 
n 1937, and was the original “Voice of the Blue Devils.” 
since 1988 he has served as marketing director for 
Xegional Consolidated Services in Asheboro, N.C., 

| private, nonprofit human-services agency serving 

1 counties. 


1960s 


‘red Andrews ’60 was certified a Firefighter I by 
Jew York State, qualified to enter a burning building. 
te completed training at the Suffolk County Fire 
\cademy, including hose-and-ladder handling, 
orcible entry, search and rescue, smoke discipline, 
nd air-tank safety. He is the oldest rookie in the 
nown history of the Southampton (Volunteer) Fire 
Jepartment, where he serves in the fire-police patrol. 





ack David Rogers M.F. 60 is a professor of plant 
athology at Washington State University. He earned 
ne WSU Eminent Faculty Award for 2006 and is 

nly the sixth recipient of this award, the highest 
iven to a faculty member. He and his wife, Belle, 

ve in Pullman, Wash. They have twin daughters. 


tharles Routh ’62 has been awarded a Fulbright 
cholar grant to teach international business law and 
iternational trade at Comenius University Law 
chool in Bratislava, Slovakia, during the 2006-07 
cademic year. He is an owner of the law firm Garvey 
chubert Barer and works in the firm’s Seattle office. 


inda Garrett Whitson ’62 has been elected to 
1e board of trustees of the Delta Delta Delta 
oundation. She recently served as a visiting team 
jember for a school accreditation for the Western 
issociation of Schools and Colleges. Whitson also 
‘tved as treasurer of the Duke Alumni Club in Los 
Ingeles for seven years and as an Alumni Advisory 
idmissions Committee interviewer for 30 years. She 
ves in San Pedro, Calif., with her husband, John. 


larie Bouknight Allen ’67 has retired from her 
dsition as chief of records policy for the FBI and is 
ntinuing a consulting career in information manage- 
ent. Allen previously served as a division director 
the National Archives and Records Administration; 





Phil Topa 
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Jane Kirk 50, retired and working hard 


ith plenty of 
good schools in 
New England, a 
bright New 
Hampshire girl could easily have 
found a fine college close to home. 
But as a high-school sophomore, 
Jane Kirk visited Duke on a trip to 
Florida, and was instantly smitten. 
She also liked the notion of dis- 


covering a different part of the country. 


“My roommate was from Tennes- 
see,’ she recalls. “I went home with 
her for a holiday, and her mother 
said, ‘I like her fine, but | can’t under- 
stand a word she says.” The memory 
prompts a hearty laugh. 

At seventy-eight, Kirk is back 
home in New Hampshire, but only 
after a career that took full advan- 
tage of her solid managerial skills, an 
adventurous spirit, and a liberal-arts 
education that fed her intellectual 
curiosity. “I was interested in many 
things,’she says. “I still am.” 

Technically, she’s retired, if you 


can call a late-blooming career in 
town politics retirement. She 
returned to New Hampshire after 
a career with the Red Cross and, 
later, the YMCA, jobs that took her 
to numerous postings around the 
world and in the U.S. 

Kirk signed on with the Red Cross 
after graduation, answering a call 
for workers to support programs for 
U.S. military personnel who were 
then fighting in the Korean War. She 
was among sixty new recruits chosen 
to go to Korea, but they ended up in 
Japan so they could be evacuated 
more easily. 

Other foreign postings followed, 
including Korea, France, and Mo- 
rocco, before the Red Cross began to 
wind down its overseas work with 
military personnel. Kirk then accept- 
ed a job with the YMCA; after serving 
on regional staffs, she joined the 
national headquarters in Chicago. 

In that role, she moved into fund 
raising, eventually leading thirteen 


capital campaigns. 

She retired in 1993 and bought a 
house on New Hampshire's Granite 
Lake with “a million-dollar view.’ 
Before long, she was busy attending 
church suppers and ice-cream socials 
and generally getting acquainted 
with life in the little town of Nelson, 
population 634. 

A couple of years later, she was 
asked to fill a vacancy on the town’s 
three-person Board of Selectmen. 
Then, in 2002, one of the other 
selectmen was defeated in the annu- 
al election. The board's chair quit in 
protest, leaving Kirk and “this new 
guy.’ She took on the job as chair, 
and has since led the board through 
three annual town meetings. “This is 
my last year,’ she says—“unless | 
decide to run again.” 

Kirk deals with a range of atti- 
tudes among her constituents, from 
those who want to avoid all sem- 
blance of change to newcomers and 
others who clamor for amenities like 
better cable television and Internet 
connections. When all citizens eight- 
een years and older can participate in 
town meetings, it takes a deft hand 
and a lot of planning to keep these 
gatherings running smoothly. 
Meanwhile, there have been plenty 
of other projects to see to, such as 
instituting personnel policies, emer- 
gency procedures, and resource 
guides for various issues or problems. 

Kirk's volunteer work is not limited 
to elected office. A project she remains 
proud of is her 2004 campaign to pay 
for a new roof for a local church. After 
only four months, the campaign raised 
some $14,000—enough for the new 
roof, as well as a new coat of paint for 
the church's exterior. 

Clearly, Kirk’s long experience in 
helping organizations run smoothly 
gives her a strong advantage—as do 
her upbeat attitude and zest for life. 
And, while the work is constant, it 
also brings rewards. “There's a good 
feeling in town,’ she says. “People 
want to live in Nelson.” 

—Sara Engram 


Engram isa freelance writer based 
in Baltimore. 
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the | idential Papers Staff during the Ford, 
ind | 1 . administration ind as an infor 
n-policy expert for NATO. She has published 
| en irticls In prok ional journal 


Charles F. Deleot III ‘67 was recent 


elected for 


inclusion in the 6-07 edition of Who's Wh 

| il ind Profi ional He is also co-chair of the 
nal Patriot Invitational Pro-Am, an event ben 

encun charitic upporting \rmy Special Force ind 

the 82nd Airborne Division. Deleot is retired and 


cS 


lives with his wife, Laurie, in Southern Pines, N.( 


Thomas A. Jorgensen LL.B. '67 was ranked as a 


leader in the field of emy loyee benefits and executive 
ion by Chambers & Partner 
SA Guide. Jorgensen is a partner with 


Halter & Griswold in Cleveland 


Randolph J. May '68, |. 
t The Free Strate Foundation, 


based think tank 


compensat >in the 2006 
Chamber | 


Caltee, 


71 has founded and is 
a Maryland 


Che foundation’s purpose is to pro 


pre ident « 


mote, through research and educational activities, 


understanding of free-market, limited-government, 


ind rule-of-law principles in Maryland and through 


out the U.S 


1970s 


Nicholas A. Pope ’70 has been recognized as a 
leader in real-estate law by the 2006 Chambers USA 
Guide 


| rosdic 


Pope is the president and CEO of Lowndes, 
k, Doste I, Kantor & Reed, In ( rlando, Fla. 


Janet Arrowsmith-Love '71 was the 2005 cham- 
pion in the Long Stirrup Division of the New Mexico 
Hunter Jumper Association. She competes in the 35- 
year-old and above hunter division on her 17-hand 


Canadian Warmblood mare, ( Arrowsmith- 


Jassiopeia 





Love live with her husband, Tom, and two children 


in southeastern New Mexico 


a leader in the field 
106 Chambers 
Halter w 


Guy F. Guinn '7! was ranked as 
of banking 


USA Guid 


Griswold in Cleveland 


John D. Kimball 71 has received the Chambers 
Award for | 
ing litig: 
& Baillie, 


rea of maritime law. Kimball also is 


and finance law by the 2( 


Guinn is a partner with Caltfee, 


xcellence as the leading lawyer in ship 





ition in the United States. He chairs Healy 
a New York law firm, and practices in the 
an adjunct pro 


essor at New York University Law School 


Richard James Fildes ’ 
as a leader in real-estate law by the 2006 Chambers 
ISA Guide. Fildes is a partner at Lowndes, Drosdick, 
Joster, Kantor & Reed, in Orlando, Fla 


14 has been recogni ed 


Charles Samuel Hamilton II '74 was presented 
he Naval Postgraduate School Distinguished Alumni 





Award by the school’s president, Rear Adm. Richard 
Wells. Adm. Hamilton is the program executive offi 


cer for Navy Ships and is responsible for the research, 


dev elopment, systems integration, construction, and 
life-cycle support of current and future ships 


Alphine Wade Jefferson A.M. 


gave a 


{7/5 AID), “79 
‘Africa’ 


and the History of a New Racial Vocabulary,” at the 


paper, “Becoming ‘Black’: The Term 


Oxford Round Table in England. Jefferson, a profes- 
sor at The College of Wooster, is currently on sabbat- 
ical in Richmond, Va., serving as vice president/pres- 


ident-elect of the National Oral History Association. 


Andrew S. Klein’ 
and Mark Schulman Endowed Chair in Surgery and 
Transplant Medicine by Cedars-Sinai Medical 


75 has been awarded the Esther 


Center in Los Angeles. Klein is the director of the 
medical center’s Comprehensive Transplant Center, 







In exchange for a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (or you and another named | 
beneficiary) a fixed annual income for life. 


and came to Cedars-Sinai after spending more than 
20 years at the Johns | lopkins Univ ersity. 


Carl Patow "75 has been appointed to the board of 
directors of The Alliance of Independent Academic 
Medical Centers. He is the executive director of 
HealthPartners Institute for Medical Education and 
is responsible for all graduate and undergraduate 
medical education, nursing education, allied-health 
education, continuing medical education, and the 
medical library. 


Brian D. Schwartz '75 has become a shareholder 
in the law firm Craner, Satkin, Scheer, Schwartz & 
Arnold, practicing primarily in the areas of real- 
estate, zoning, and commercial litigation. He lives in 
Basking Ridge, N.J., with his wife and has two adult 


children, including Michael D. Schwartz '06. 


Sharon Louise Smith Ph.D. '75 has received a 
Fulbright Scholar Award and will spend nine months 
in Oman teaching and studying zooplankton changes 
during the monsoon season. Smith is a professor in 
the division of marine biology and fisheries at the 
University of Miami Rosenstiel School of Marine 
and Atmospheric Science. Her research is focused on 
how climate change affects zooplankton populations 
and the species that depend on them for food. 


Blair Packard M.S. ’76 received a Crystal Award 
from the Andrew Taylor Still University of Health 
Sciences. The award recognizes those who have per- 
sonified excellence in the health professions in the 
Phoenix metropolitan area and the state of Arizona. 
Packard is the co-owner of East Valley Physical 
Therapy and has practiced for 28 years. 


David H. Taylor ’76 has been named a 2006 
Presidential Teaching Professor at Northern Illinois 
University College of Law. Taylor joined the faculty 
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of NIU in 1992. He teaches civil procedure, evidence, 
lawyering skills, and trial advocacy. He was nominated 
ny his colleagues and students for the award. 


Richard lan Metz ’77 is a pediatric critical care 
shysician at St. Vincent Children’s Hospital in 
ndianapolis. He lives in Carmel, Ind., with his wife, 
ulie, and sons Alex and Jordan. Richard and his sons 
ire musicians in the 65th Street Klezmorim klezmer 
sand in Indianapolis. 


Timothy Jeter Ramsey 777 has been sworn in as 
he 2006-07 Chair for the Real Estate Section of the 
Atlanta Bar Association. He is a founder and manag- 
ng principal of Bodker, Ramsey, Andrews, Winograd 
&% Wildstein. Ramsey practices in the areas of com- 
nercial real estate, business transactions, and busi- 
less Organizations. 


John J. Coleman III 78, J.D. ’81 has been elected 
| Fellow in the College of Labor and Employment 
vawyers, the highest honor a labor and employment 
awyer can receive. Coleman is a partner at Burr & 
forman. He lives with his wife, Liz, and son, Jack, in 
sirmingham, Ala. 


tobert Edward Kinicki Ph.D. ’78 has been 
rromoted to full professor of computer science at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, where he has been 
in the faculty since 1978. Kinicki currently serves as 
ecretary of the WPI faculty. 


lames Arthur Richardson Ed.D. ’79 retired in 
005 after more than 25 years as president of Western 
iedmont Community College. Upon his retirement, 
\ichardson received the Order of the Long Leaf Pine, 
ne highest civilian honor awarded by the governor 

f North Carolina for outstanding service to the 

cate. In addition, the trustees of the college renamed 
he WPCC East Campus the Jim A. Richardson 


Jampus in his honor. 


1980s — 


john Heyward Hickey J.D. ’80 has been certified 
facivil trial lawyer by the National Board of Trial 
Advocacy. He has been recognized as a member of 
he “Legal Elite” by Florida Trend magazine, and is a 
hember of The Million Dollar Forum in recognition 
¥ the awards he has achieved for his clients. 




















effrey William Timby II ’80 has been promoted 
) captain in the Navy while serving with Joint Task 
brce Civil Support in Fort Monroe, Va. 


ynt Byron Johnson ’81 has been elected secre- 
jry of the United Network for Organ Sharing board 
directors. He is the vice chair of the department of 
rgery and chief of the division of transplantation 
fd hepatobiliary surgery at Georgetown University 
edical Center in Washington. 


jelaine Becker ’83 has been named a winner of 


dents voted for their favorite books in a province- 
de voting day in May, and Becker’s book was the 
inner of the competition’s nonfiction category. 


ichael Decorris Atkinson ’85 has been elected 
senior vice president at First Citizens Bank in 

tham. He serves as a retail banking manager. 

bert Malcolm McDowell ’85 was sworn in as 


Fommissioner of the Federal Communications 
“bmmission on June 1, 2006. McDowell was nomi- 
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Christopher Arelt ’85, M.B.A. ’87 and Sebastian O'Kelly ’86, offbeat fishermen 


fyou’re driving along an inter- 

state and spot a couple of fly 

fishermen standing hip-deep 

ina runoff ditch, don’t be 
surprised. They're probably readers 
of Christopher Arelt and Sebastian 
O'Kelly’s sweetly subversive book, 
The Offbeat Angler, published this 
year by Flat dammock Press. 

Those intrepid fishermen might 
even be Arelt and O'Kelly (pictured, 
left to right). The co-authors avail 
themselves of a cast or two every 
chance they get. 

One recent expedition preceded 
a reading at a bookstore in Madison, 
Connecticut.“ had scouted out a 
classic offbeat angling destination 
[while] out walking with my dog,’ 
says Arelt. “| came upon a remote 
pond. When Seb came up for the 
reading, we hiked out to it carrying 
an inflatable raft with a foot pump. 
And in that pond | caught a seven- 
and-a-half pound largemouth bass 
—one of the biggest fish | ever 
caught. For Connecticut, that’s amaz- 
ing, especially considering that the 
car noise from I-95 is very audible in 
the background.” 

At the reading that night, Arelt was 
still tingling from his catch—but he 
kept the ponds location secret. Not 
so hidden are some of the fishing 
holes described in the book, includ- 
ing power-plant outflows, Brooklyn's 
Gowanus Canal, and the Potomac 
River and C&0 Canal in Washington. 

The co-authors, who met as 
roommates at Duke, fished in the 
summertime in upstate New York, 
near 0'Kelly’s home, and took longer 
trips together over the years. These 
days, Arelt is an architect in Deep 
River, Connecticut. O'Kelly, who lives 
in Bethesda, Maryland, works asa 
lobbyist on Capitol Hill, where he has 
been known to take a fishing break 
at lunchtime. 

The book was Arelt’s idea. “Seb was 
trying to write political thrillers, and 
he was getting the door slammed in 
his face. He was bemoaning this, and 
| said, ‘Why not write about some- 
thing closer to home? What about our 
wacky fishing adventures?’ ” 


The collaboration began. Each wrote 
essays for the collection, and Arelt 
contributed whimsical line drawings. 

The Offbeat Angler has found a 
niche, even among avid fly fishermen 
—known as a purist bunch. It reached 
number one on Amazon.com's top 
sellers in the fishing category, and 
has gone back for a second printing. 
O'Kelly even spoke about the book 
at the Anglers Club of New York, 
which is “to fly fishing as Augusta is 
to golf—the high end of the high 
end,’he says. 

Another title may be in the works. 
“A lot of the fishing books out there 
are either instructional-scientific or 
philosophical musings on the river of 
life,’ says Arelt. “We keep it light. Our 
next book might be How to Fish Golf 
Course Ponds in the Dark. We're trying 
every angle, so to speak.” 

Fishing doesn’t have to involve 
meticulous planning, O'Kelly says. 
“Ours is a quick-strike approach: Keep 
the gear minimal and at hand at all 
times. You never know when you'll 





be someplace and see a body of 
water. You can get your fishing fix in 
that way.’ 

Case in point: While in Florida on 
business, O'Kelly had a six-hour win- 
dow free. “A guy | met at a confer- 
ence had bought the book and e- 
mailed me saying that if] was ever in 
central Florida there was a body of 
water right behind his in-laws’ 
homeowner's association building 
that looked promising.’ 

O'Kelly had packed his reel, some 
line, and a few flies and had carried 
on his fishing rod, so he headed for 
the development. “On my very first 
cast | caught the biggest largemouth 
bass of my life,"he reports, “right in 
sight of the cabanas and the condos.” 

That's offbeat angling. 


— (atherine O'Neill Grace 


Grace is a freelance writer who lives in 
Buffalo, New York. She has never 
caught a fish in her life. The Offbeat 
Angler can be ordered online from 
www.flathammockpress.com. 
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Grande Villas at The Preserve, Indian Beach’s only 
oceanfront luxury condominium residences, offers 
gracious vacation living minutes from the conveniences 
you need but miles away from everything ordinary. 
With spectacular oceanfront and sound views, these 
relaxing vacation homes, ranging from over 1,300 
to nearly 3,000 square feet, are truly a home away 


from home. 
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nated by President George W. Bush on Feb. 6, 2006, 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 30, 2009, 
and was unanimously confirmed by the U.S. Senate 
ion May 26, 2006. 


effrey Bruce Coopersmith ’86 has joined the 
lobal law firm DLA Piper Rudnick Gray Cary as 
artner in its Seattle office, after serving eight years 
sa federal prosecutor in Seattle. He and his wife, 
tefanie H. Snow ’87, a prosecutor with the City 
f Redmond, Wash., have two sons. 


usan Gail Pinke ’86 was promoted to vice presi- 
ent and associate creative director at KPR 
dvertising, a division of the Omnicom Group. 


ichard Hariss Falk ’88 has launched a nation- 

ide logistics and manufacturing staffing and man- 
aged service company, Blue Dawn Solutions, in 
Coppell, Texas. He is married with two children. 


Maurice Oliver Green ’88, J.D. 91 has been 
hamed chief operating officer for Charlotte 
ecklenburg Schools. As COO, Green is responsible 
or overseeing all CMS business and the day-to-day 
perations of the system. 


amela Rae Matthews Ph.D. ’88 has been 
ppointed an associate dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at Texas AGM University. 


Dominick Craig Colangelo J.D. ’89 has been 
romoted to executive vice president, corporate de- 
elopment and operations of Oscient Pharmaceu- 
icals Corp. Colangelo joined Oscient in January 

2.005 as senior vice president of corporate develop- 

ment and operations. Colangelo serves on the board 

f trustees for the National Childhood Cancer 

oundation and on the board of directors of several 

rivate health-care companies. 






















ric Jonathan Rothschild ’89 has been appoint- 
td to the board of directors of the Public Interest Law 
enter of Philadelphia. Rothschild is a partner at 
epper Hamilton LLP in Philadelphia and served as 
me of the lead lawyers for the plaintiffs in the land- 
nark “intelligent design” case of Kitzmiller v. Dover 
‘Area School District that was decided in Pennsylvania 
n December 2005. 


.aura Bolton Smith ’89 has been promoted to 
reasurer at Plum Creek, the largest and most geo- 
raphically diverse private landowner in the nation, 
ith more than eight million acres of timberland in the 
nited States. Plum Creek is headquartered in Seattle. 
ARRIAGES: Stephanie Renee Stephens ’87 
Demetrious Murray on April 22, 2006. Residence: 
lewisville, Texas. 


Yecond child and first daughter to Sally Gaines 
Noorhead ’88 and David Moorhead, on Feb. 28, 





jheodore Curtis Edwards II 91, J.D. 94 has 
ken awarded the William L. Thorp pro bono attor- 
Wey award by the North Carolina Bar Association. 

fle was nominated by his pro bono client, Laurinburg 
Pharter School, for representing them in a successful 
Fttlement of disputes with the North Carolina State 
Joard of Education. 









havar Dakel Jeffries 91 has been selected by 

e New Jersey Network Foundation to receive its 

st Brendan T. Byrne and Mrs. Ruthi Zinn Byrne 
istinguished Public Service Award. Jeffries, an asso- 


MINI-PROFILE 





Maya Ajmera M.P.P. ’93, helping children around the world 


rowing up as the 

daughter of Indian 

immigrants in east- 

ern North Carolina, 
Maya Ajmera always felt like a citizen 
of two different worlds. As the 
founder and president of the Global 
Fund for Children (GFC) she has dis- 
covered a way to bring those worlds 
together—and change kids’ lives for 
the better. 

GFC's mission is to advance the 
dignity of children and youth around 
the world. It does so by supporting 
community organizations that work 
with vulnerable groups like street 
kids, AIDS orphans, and child labor- 
ers. When Ajmera started GFC in 
1994, she had anew M.PP. degree, 
an Echoing Green public-service fel- 
lowship (Echoing Green provides 
seed grants to promising social 
entrepreneurs), a desk in the Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy, and, in her 
words, “some hallucinogenic opti- 
mism.’ Twelve years later, the non- 
profit has an operating budget of 
nearly $6 million, one office in 
Washington, and another slated to 
open in London next year. 

Last year it made nearly $2 mil- 
lion in small grants to 157 grassroots 
groups serving children in sixty-one 
countries. Since 1997, the group has 
given 969 grants, valued at nearly $5 
million. 

“The vision for the GFC all came 
together at Duke,’ Ajmera says. 
Following her public-policy studies, 
she had planned to enter medical 
school. But after traveling in south- 
east Asia and soaking up ideas about 
social change in developing countries 
at Duke's Center for International 
Development, Ajmera began to 
imagine another path. “l was around 
some extraordinarily talented and 
diverse people who had a lot of 
experience and helped me think 
through the idea,’ she says. 

After graduation, Ajmera drafted 
a two-page proposal to create the 
Global Fund for Children. She turned 
to professor William Ascher, then 
director of the Center for Interna- 





tional Development, for advice. 
“Teachers have that power to say yes 
or no,’ Ajmera recalls. “He said yes, 
and | didn’t go to medical school.” 
Ascher and Tony Brown, professor of 
the practice at Sanford, became 
founding board members of GFC. 

From the outset, the organization 
sought to raise the money it would 
give away through royalties from its 
own publishing venture. The first 
book Ajmera tried to publish was 
children from Australia to Zimbabwe: 
A Photographic Journey Around the 
World. Like other GFC titles (there are 
now twenty), it blends gorgeous 
color photography with positive mes- 
sages about diversity. Early attempts 
to market the book were a failure. 

Making a leap of faith, Ajmera 
published the book herself in 1996. It 
sold well, and GFC channeled the 
profits toward projects. “With the 
first check we got, we put our money 
where our mouth was and made 
grants,’ Ajmera says. 

The first went to the Train Plat- 
form Schools in Bhubaneswar, India, 
which bring learning opportunities 
to destitute children living and work- 
ing around city train stations. “To 
educate forty kids with two teachers 


Global Fund for Children 


cost around $600 a year,’ Ajmera says. 

Sensing there were other innova- 
tors discovering low-cost ways to 
educate kids, GFC began to find and 
fund them. They also landed key sup- 
port from foundations and individu- 
als, including many in the Duke com- 
munity. “Small amounts of money do 
big things in the developing world,’ 
Ajmera says. 

In May 2006, GFC received an 
Oprah's Book Club Award. The 
$50,000 award, announced during 
The Oprah Winfrey Show, allowed the 
free distribution of 17,000 books to 
children in war-torn countries and 
areas where poverty or violence 
remain a daily reality. 

In 2005, for the second consecutive 
year, GFC earned Charity Navigator's 
highest rating of four stars. The rank- 
ing is based on GFC’s solid financial 
position and steady growth. But its 
founder's willingness to take risks 
has shaped its success from the start. 


—Flizabeth Station 


Station is a writer and editor in South 
Bend, Indiana. 


For more information about GFC: 


www.#lobalfundforchildren.org. 
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eton Hall University School 


it tive 

1 the award in recognition of his work 
Boys & Girls Clubs of Newark, where h« 
| rd president 


Henry David Kuo M.B.A. '91 was named senior 

president in the Southern Division of AXA Ad 
visors. He is responsible for recruiting, training, and 
\XA Advisors’ Financial Professional 
vin the Re ( irch Triangle revion Kuo is ilso on 
board of directors for the Cary Family YMCA 
of the Cary Rotary Club. He is cur 
chairman of the board of the North Carolina 
ind Math Foundation 


lc cClopin 


the be 
ind isa member 
rr ntly 


School of Science 


Traci Elizabeth Teasley 91 recently earned a 
Ph.D. from the Urban Superintendents Program at the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Education 
Her dissertation, a study of leadership practice in 

two urban K-8 schools in Boston, was titled Principals 
as Strategists: Distributed Leadership for Instructional 
Impre 


provement 


Kyle Charles Harner 93 left the Army in Jun 
ifter serving for nine years as a physician. He has 
joined the Carolina Arthritis Center in Greenville, 
N.C., as a rheumatologist 


David Myer Pennock "93, M.S. 94 was named to 
Technology Review's list of the world’s top 35 innova 
tors under the age of 35 who have the potential to 
profoundly change the world. He was recognized for 
his research of the predictive power of markets. 


Pennock is a computer-science researcher at Yahoo! 
Research in New York 


Hillary Jane Schubach 793 has relocated from New 
York to Boulder, Colo., where she joined the brand 
strategy consulting team of Greenhouse Partners 


Deborah Katz Solomon 93 is the founder of 
\cuity Legal Consulting, an executive coaching firm 


for lawyers. She and her husband, Mare, live in 


\rlington, Va 


Barbara Ayn Best 95 has been recognized by the 
World Health Organization as the only American 
mong 15 outstanding activists worldwide who are 
combating social barriers to health care. Best is the 
Texas executive director of the Children’s Defense 
Fund and has worked to help low-income children in 
[exas enroll in the state’s Children’s Health Insurance 
Program. The WHO praised her leadership of the 
16-county Gulf Coast CHIP Coalition, which collab 


orates with businesses, schools, and churches 


Braun Christian Campbell 95 has completed 
his M.Div. degree at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis 
and has been ordained into the pastoral ministry of 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. He has ac 
cepted a call to serve as associate pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Alexandria, Va 





Cristy Llewellyn Lawrence 195 is a consulting 
civil engineer at Thomas & Hutton Engineering Co. 
in Savannah, Ga., and was named the American 
Society of Civil Engineers Georgia Section 2005 
Young Civil Engineer of the Year. Lawrence is cur 


rently president of the ASCE Savannah branch. 


Lisa Chikes Ostema 05 is working for Stewart Title 
Guaranty Co. as in-house counsel handling claims. 

She graduated from the University of Denver in 2001 
with a dual ].D./M.B.A. degree and lives with her hus- 
band, Larry, and their daughter, Charlotte, in Denver. 


Matthew Dale Sample 796 left UBS Financial 
Services to form his own capital management firm, 
Sample & Cross Capital Management, in Lake 
Forest, Ill. He specializes in options and derivatives 
strategies as the portfolio manager of the firm’s 
hedge-fund products. Sample and his wife, Mary, 
reside in Mettawa, IIL. 


Scott Benjamin Eichel '97 runs the credit trad- 
ing desk in ABS/MBS at Bear Stearns, where he is a 


senior managing director. 


William Lamont Granville III '97, a financial 
representative with the Northwestern Mutual 
Financial Network, has received his chartered life 
underwriter designation from the American College 
The college is the nation’s oldest and largest nontra- 
ditional institution for higher learning dedicated 
exclusively to the study of life insurance and related 
financial services. Granville was captain of the varsit 
football team his senior year at Duke and played pro- 
fessional football with the Cincinnati Bengals and 
Houston Texans. 


Sanjay Krishna Vanguri 97 and his wife, 
Supriyan Jagannath-Vanguri, have joined a practice 
in anaesthesiology at Peninsula Regional Medical 
Center in Salisbury, Md. 


Sekou Hakim Kaalund M.P.P. 99 was honored 
by The Network Journal at the Ninth Annual “40- 
Under-Forty” Achievement Awards ¢ eremony, 
which profiled 40 black professionals and small- 
business owners under the age of 40 who have 
achieved success and made contributions in their 
careers and to their communities. Kaalund is the 
director of strategy and planning for securities and 
fund services at Citigroup in New York. 


Beth Ann Winkelstein Ph.D. 99 was awarded 
the Y.C. Fung Young Investigator Award by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
award recognizes a young investigator who is commit 
ted to pursuing research in bioengineering and has 
demonstrated significant potential to make substan- 
tial contributions to the field. Winkelstein is an assis 
tant professor of bioengineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania and holds a secondary appointment in 
the department of neurosurgery. 


Support Duke’s Students-Athletes by Joining the Iron Dukes 


Call us at (919) 613-7575 or log on to IronDukes.net to 


learn more about the Iron Dukes and how your gift can 


Men’s Basketball 


Women’s Basketball 


Basketball Yearbooks’ ($100+) 
Priority Parking’ ($100+) 
Ticket Opportunities 
(home and select away games) 


*For 2006-07 season ticket holders (unless special requests are made through the Iron Dukes office) 


Basketball Yearbooks ($500+) 
Priority Parking” ($250+) 
Ticket Opportunities 
(call for more information) 


benefit both you and Duke Student-Athletes. 


IRON DUKES 


; All 2006-07 Iron Dukes members receive a Blue Devil Weekly subscription, lapel pin (new 
Providing Scholarship Support for the Duke Student-Athlete 


member) , auto decals, and invitations to exclusive events. 
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Paul Borchyung Yu M.D. ’99, Ph.D.’00 received 
the Mentored Clinical Scientist Award from the 
Pulmonary Hypertension Association and the 
National Heart and Lung Institute. The award granted 
over $300,000 to support Yu's research to better 
understand the pathogenesis of and develop new 
treatment for primary pulmonary hypertension. Yu is 
a member of the Cardiology Division at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 


MARRIAGES: Deborah Janice Katz 93 to 
Mare Todd Solomon on May 20, 2006. Residence: 
Arlington, Va....Lisa Marie Chikes ’95 to Larry 
Ostema on May 4, 2004. Residence: Denver... 
Karen Deborah Leavitt 95 to Demetri George 
Detsardis on June 3, 2006. Residence: New York... 
Erica Lynn Berg "6 to Douglas William Gavin 
on May 6, 2006. Residence: Hoboken, N.J....Amy 
Beth Schramm "96 to Kimo Pelus on May 28, 
2006. Residence: New York...Sarah Winslow 
Collins ’97 to Julian Spencer Robertson 98 
on Nov. 16, 2002. Residence: New York...Jonathan 
DeJames Mikes 97 to Rocio Ortega Mora on 
May 20, 2006. Residence: Mexico City...Peter 
Nathaniel Ramsey '99 to Colette Rae Ann 
Alvis ’99 on June 6, 2006. Residence: Arlington, 
Va.... Stephen Evans Scott '99 to Meng Chun 
Ni on March 29, 2006. Residence: College Park, 
Md....Sara Barron Zablotney 799 to Matthew 
Solum on April 29, 2006. Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: Twins, first daughter and first son, to 
Sally Yowell Barbour '90 and Todd Barbour on 
May 22, 2006. Named Kelly Elizabeth and Ryan 
Wesley... Third son to Jule Leon Sigall ’90 and 
_Beth Torlone Sigall 90 on Dec. 8, 2005. Named 
Joseph Dominic...Second child and son to Steven 
Hsin-Hung Lin 91, M.D. 95 and Jenny Lin on 
June 12, 2006. Named Brandon...Fourth child and 
first daughter to Jennifer Susan Manheim ’91 





www.forestduke.com 


and David J. Byrne on Aug. 22, 2005. Named Avery 
Charlotte... Third daughter to Paige Stribling 
Morrison ’92 and deLesseps “Chep” Morrison III 
on March 19, 2006. Named Melissa Story... Third 
child and first daughter to Rayleen Venezia 
Romeo ’92 and John C. Romeo, Named Rachele 
Ann...Fourth child and second daughter to Magda 
Kornitzer Schmalz 92 and Gregg David 
Schmalz ’92 on Jan. 11, 2006. Named Lily Bella... 
First child and son to Julie Dawes Dunlap ’94 

and Michael J. Dunlap on Sept. 28, 2005. Named 
Luke Wayne... Third son to Joshua Lawrence 
Goldberg "94 and Andrea Kirshenbaum on March 
25, 2006. Named Benjamin Scott...Second child and 
first son to Christopher Donovan Lansford 94 
and Jennifer Kuehn Lansford 795 on March 2, 
2006. Named Nicholas Alexander...Second child 
and first daughter to Julie Debolt Moeller 94 and 
Karl Moeller. Named Malin Donovan. ..Sixth child 
and third son to Rachel Baer May 795 and 
William Walter May '95 on April 24, 2006. 
Named James...First child and daughter to Elizabeth 
Bellocchio Negrete 95 and Michael Negrete 
on April 19, 2006. Named Keira Anne...First child 
and daughter to Lisa Chikes Ostema 95 and 
Larry Ostema on Dec. 18, 2005. Named Charlotte 
Jennifer...First child and son to Julia Gray Smith 
95 and Steven Mark Smith on Sept. 29, 2005. 
Named Duncan Gray...First child and son to 
Suzanne Vreeland Jones 796 and Brent Jones 
on March 14, 2006. Named Wyatt Alexander... 
First child and daughter to Jordan Matthew 
Pantzer 96 and Marcie Nehmen Pantzer '99. 
Named Annabelle Syd...First child and son to 
Katie Stauss Sarré 96 and M. Mansour Sarré 
on Dec. 21, 2005. Named Serigne Mamadou Ben... 
First child and daughter to Scott Benjamin 
Eichel 197 and Kate Eichel on June 8, 2006. Named 
Bille Joy...First child and daughter to Richard 


Whether as a part of our 
over 230 scheduled arts, 
re LeCertaloyetel tele ilaatets 
offerings each month, 
or those wonderfully 
unexpected “classes” on the 
sofa, we celebrate lifelong 
learning here every day. 


ORE 
at) DUKE 


For 14 years, a leader 
in lifecare retirement living 


~ 919.490.8000 — 800.474.0258 








Speight Woods 98, M.B.A. ’04 and Jennifer M. 
Woods on June 9, 2006. Named Kathryne Byrd... First 
child and daughter to Clare Hurtgen Kwan ’99 
and Derek Stephen Kwan "98 on March 24, 
2006. Named Julia Marie...First child and daughter 
to Anne Dunton Lam 799 and Christopher 
Carlisle Lam 798 on June 7, 2006. Named Caroline 
Carlisle...First child and daughter to Marcie 
Nehman Pantzer 99 and Jordan Matthew 
Pantzer 96 on May 12, 2006. 


2000s 
Alison J. (Witte) McCann 00 graduated from 


Southern Illinois University School of Medicine in 
May, along with her husband, Patrick J. McCann. 


She entered a plastic-surgery residency at St. Louis 
University School of Medicine in July. 

Courtney Ann Queeney ’00 has had her 

poetry published with two other Syracuse University 
creative-writing students in Three New Poets, released 
in May 2006 by Sheep Meadow Press. 

Lisa Roseanne Helem 01 is a reporter for 
People in New York. Her work has also appeared in 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, Essence, Newsweek, and 
Chicken Soup for the African American Soul. Helem 
maintains a blog under her alter ego, Mahogany Elle, 
at rhythmandwords.blogspot.com 


Darryl Lynn Landis M.B.A. ’01 has been elected 
to the board of directors of the American College of 
Physician Executives. Landis lives in Winston-Salem 
and is a consultant for new business ventures with 
Mustard Seed Ventures. 


Vladimir Pantyushin Ph.D. ’01 was ranked the 
second-best economic researcher in Russia by 
Institutional Investor magazine. He is the chief econo- 


Elizabeth Allardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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‘ist for Renaissance Capital, a private investment 


| ink | ised in Moscow 


Leanne Terese Labriola ‘02 has earned a D.O 
from Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medicine 


Maren Dawn Betts Sonstegard ‘(2 has 
earned an M.Div. from Princeton Theological 


Seminary 


Justin Joseph Lawler '03 was designated a naval 
Air Wing One 
“Wings 


the culmination of months of 


Wwiatol while serving with raining 
in Meridian, Miss. He was presented with the 
of Gold,” 


flight training 


marking 


Erin Ashley Smith '03 was ranked as the 
fourth-best stock picker for 2005 in The Wall Street 
2006 Analyst Survey” 
and accessories industry. She has 


Journal's “Best on Street 
for the clothing 
worked at Argus Research as a securities analyst 
2004. Smith follows the food, 
beverage, household produc ts, grocery, and C loth- 


since January 


ing/accessories industries 


MARRIAGES: Julie Renee Reeve '00 to Albert 
Jesse Schuette ’'00 on Feb. 18, 2006. Residence: 
Atlanta...Craig Allen Perry '00, M.A.T. ’01 to 
Elana Michelle Erdstein '01 on May 28, 2006. 
Residence: Venice, Calif....Kevin Frederic Smith 
02 to Elizabeth | lelen Hoeffner on May 28, 2006. 
Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Andrew 
Benjamin Brynes M.B.A. '00 and Lynn Brynes on 
May 19, 2006. Named Sophie Reese...First child and 
daughter to Christopher Ryan Townsend ‘00 
and Amanda Ross Townsend '0! on March 27, 
2006. Named Molly Marie...First child and daughter 
to Paul Tzur ‘00 and Emily Dalhart Tzur ’01 on 
April 12, 2006. Named Caroline Hannah. 


by John Hoth 


with esr atiy.a” Ned Hinshaw 
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Deaths 


Esther Elizabeth Eads Click '24 of Elkin, N.C., 
on Feb, 20, 2005. She is survived by two daughters, 


five grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Genevieve Myers Rogers ‘25 of Raleigh, on 
Feb. 18, 2005. She is survived by a son, a daughter, a 


granddaughter, two nieces, and four nephews 


Eugene H. Brooks '27 of Burlington, N.C., on 
Jan. 25, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
Ward; sons Eugene H. Brooks Jr. 57 and 
William W. Brooks '59; five grandchildren; and 


seven great grande hildren. 


Raymond Johnson Wilson '29 of Concord, 
N.C., on Aug. 23, 2004. He is survived by a daughter. 


Marshall Albright Campbell ’30 of Liberty, 
N.C., on Dee. 30, 2004. 


Emmie Gillock Curry A.M. °30 of Slidell, La., on 
Feb. 25, 2005. She is survived by a daughter and 
three grandchildren. 


Matilda Holleman Moseley °31, R.N. 34, 
B.S.N. °36 of Charleston, S.C., 
is survived by four daughters, three sons, fourteen 
grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Hobbs Edwards '32 of Tarboro, 
N.C., on Jan. 24, 2005. She is survived by a daughter, 
Jean Edwards Carr ’61; 4 sister; nine grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 

Florence M. Smith 732 of Fairhope, Ala., on 
March 11, 2005. She is survived by two sons, two 
granddaughters, and numerous nieces and nephews. 


George B. Cropper B.S.E. °33 of Ocean City, Md., on 
Jan. 20, 2005. He is survived by a daughter, a brother, 


on Dec. 27, 2004. She 


four grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Ashley Brown Futrell '33 of Washington, on Feb, 
11, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Rachel Brooks 
Fox; ason Ashley B. Futrell Jr. '78; and two 
grandchildren, including Gretchen S. Futrell '07. 


Nathaniel A. Gregory °33 of Mount Pleasant, 
S.C., on March 1, 2005. He is survived by a son; two 
daughters, including Ann Gregory Rhodes 64; a 
brother, Claiborne B. Gregory '34; and eight 
grandchildren, including James Thomas Rhodes 
Jr. ‘9! and Anne Rhodes Huneke "93. 


Harry S. Hickman "33, M.D. 38 of Lenoir, N.C., 
on Feb. 3, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Mary Gay 
Riggs; six children, including Elizabeth Hickman 
Hage °63; four siblings, including Mary Hickman 
Vaughan N. '37, Marcus T. Hickman ’43, LL.B. 
48, and Elizabeth Hickman Boynton ’5]; |2 


grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Lillian Allen Tuttle '33 of Asheville, N.C., on Dee. 
28, 2004. She is survived by a daughter, Elizabeth 
Tuttle Newman ’57; a son, Robert G. Tuttle 
Jr. 63; 10 grandchildren; five step-grandchildren; 
and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Lorenzo M. Walker °34 of Charlotte, on Jan. 18, 
2005. He is survived by two children, three grand- 
daughters, two great-grandchildren, and six nieces 
and nephews. 


Thelma Mitchell Weaver ’34 of Hillsborough, N.C., 
on Jan. 14, 2003. She is survived by her stepdaughter, 
two grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Caroline Riefle Beatty '35 of Baltimore, on Noy. 
11, 2004. She is survived by three children, including 
Carolin Beatty Head ’61; a sister; two grandchil- 
dren; three great-grandchildren; and a nephew, 


David Herbert Alkire ’85. 


The Encyclopedia of Duke Basketball 


JOHN ROTH 


The Encyclopedia of Duke Basketball is the ultimate reference source 


for true-blue fans, with profiles of great games, classic finishes (both 


wins and losses), and compelling personalities, including players, 


coaches, and opponents. While it is filled with a wealth of statistical 


information, the Encyclopedia goes well beyond the numerical record 


to deliver insights on people and performances and anecdotes that 


will surprise even the most seasoned Duke supporter. 


456 pages, 130 b&w photographs, hardcover $34.95 


available at online retailers and fine bookstores 


toll-free 1-888-651-0122 





www.dukeupress.edu 


Jane Ritter Bostock 735 of Uniontown, Pa., on 
Nov. 10, 2004. She is survived by two sons, Roy 
Jackson Bostock ’62 and John Jay Bostock 
74; daughter-in-law Merilee Huser Bostock ’62; 
a brother, John Ritter ’42; 10 grandchildren, in- 
cluding Victoria Bostock Waters ’85, Matthew 
Bostock 91, Kate Bostock 94, M.B.A.’02, 
Virginia Bostock ’03, and Jessica Bostock, 
06; and four great-grandchildren. 


Oliver DeWitt Shank Jr. °35 of Williamsburg, 
Va., on Dec. 8, 2000. He is survived by five children, 
four siblings, and six grandchildren. 


Margaret Waldrep Alford '36 of Hammond, La., 
on Dec. 11, 2002. She is survived by two daughters, a 
brother, and three grandchildren. 


Louis Almer Baisden A.M. ’36 of Silver Spring, 
Md., on Jan. 12, 2003. He is survived by a brother 
and several nieces and nephews. 


Elizabeth Brill Hill 36 of Newport Beach, Calif., 
on Dec. 1, 2004. 


Catherine Lyon Kerl 36, A.M. ’36 of Palm Springs, 
Calif., on Dec. 30, 2004. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Peter; four children; and seven grandchildren. 


George Wesley Nance 736 of Stokesdale, N.C., 
on Jan. 2, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Margarette 
Godwin; two daughters; a sister; three grandsons; and 
three great-granddaughters. 


T. Duncan Sellers 36, M.D. 50 of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on Oct. 27, 2004. He is survived by, 
among others, a grandnephew, Thomas Bradshaw 
Sellers Jr. B.S.E. 94 and a brother, John G. 
Sellers 39, M.D. 43. 


Harry W. Severance Sr. 36 of Wilson, N.C., on 
Feb. 13, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Harriet 

Pripps; a son, Harry W. Severance ’70, M.D. ’80; 
a daughter; a sister; and several nieces and nephews. 


Frances Gordon Lindsay Austin 937 of High 
Point, N.C., on Jan. 16, 2005. She is survived by her 
two daughters, including Harriett Austin Mattes 
'64; her son, John Austin M.E. 74; two grandchil- 


dren; and a great-grandson. 


Marion Stedman Covington 37 of Greensboro, on 
lan. 13, 2005. She is survived by a stepdaughter; a brother, 
W. David Stedman 742; and two grandchildren. 


James N. Gorringe 737 of Spring Lake Heights, 
N.J., on Dec. 20, 2004. He is survived by two daugh- 
ers, a son, two granddaughters, a grandson, and a 
sreat-granddaughter. 


charles Edgar Haines Jr. M.D. 37 of Nashville, 
fenn., on Dec. 25, 2004. He is survived by a grand- 
on and two great-grandsons. 


=mily Regina Abel Lawrence Newton °37 of 
Janta Barbara, Calif., on Jan. 7, 2005. She is survived 
Ny a stepson, a brother, two step-grandchildren, a 
iiece, and a nephew. 

Jelen Smith Rigdon 737 of Seminole, Fla., on 


\ug. 16, 2000. She is survived by two children, five 
randchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


3erkley Victor Schaub 737 of Boca Raton, 

la., on Feb. 7, 2005. He is survived by his wife, 
dharlotte; a son, David B. Schaub 772; a daughter; 
nd three grandchildren. 


toberta Townsend Braisted 738 of Lecanto, 
la., on Dec. 22, 2004. She is survived by a son; a 
aughter, Lynne Pedersen ’63; a brother, Roswell 
5h. Townsend 740; a sister; four grandchildren; and 
even great-grandchildren. 

lelen Ratchford Culp °38 of Gastonia, N.C., on 
eb. 6, 2005. She is survived by her husband, William 
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ONLINE 


CLASS NOTES 


Sharing personal news with 
classmates will be easier, more 
timely, and without restrictions 
on length, thanks to a new 
feature on the Duke Alumni 
Association website. 


Click on the link “Class Notes’ at 
the top, left-hand side of the 
DAA website. This will take you 
toa log-in link. 


If you don't already have an 
account, you can choose the 
designated link to register for this 
free service. Then you can access, 
post, read, or search class notes. 


//www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/dukemag/classnotes/ 
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Reid Culp Sr; two children; and four grandchildren. 


William Walker Hinnant Jr. 38 of Charlotte, 
on Jan. 1, 2005. He is survived by two daughters; a 
brother, Harvey Jackson Hinnant '48; a sister 
in-law, Talmadge Thomas Hinnant '48; three 
grandchildren; three great-grandchildren; and nieces 


and nephews 


Thomas R. Grimm Jr. °39 of East Dorset, Vt., 
on Feb. 21, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Eunice; 
four daughters; two stepchildren; a brother; nine 
grandchildren; one step-grandson; and eight great 


grandchildren 
J. William Littler 39, M.D. '42 of New York, on 


Feb, 27, 2005. He is survived by his daughter and a 


brother, Theodore C. Littler ‘57. 
Rudolph Evander Conoley A.M. '40 of Miami, 


on Feb, 26, 2005. He is survived by a son and a 
eranddaughter. 


Frances Exley Giles ’40 of Tampa, Fla., on Feb. 14, 


2005. She is survived by three sons, a daughter, a sister, 


nine grandchildren, and numerous nieces and nephews. 


Ellen Sprau Herron ’40 of Cocoa Beach, Fla., 
on Jan. 15, 2005. She is survived by three children 


and a grandson 


Adolph Henry Ralston 40, LL.B. ’42 of 
Middlesboro, Ky., on Feb. 1, 2005. He is survived by 
his wife, Drucilla Creech; three children; and six 
grandchildren. 


Hilda Petty Alberhasky 741 of Bowling Green, 
Ky., on Feb. 13, 2005. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Robert; three sons; and two grandsons. 


Kenneth Brien Brown M.D. ’41 of Naples, Fla., 
on Jan. 24, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Betty; 
three children; a sister; six grandchildren; one great- 
grandchild; and several nieces and nephews. 


Frank N. Earle °41 of Carlisle, Pa., on Feb. 10, 
2003. He is survived by several nieces and nephews. 


William Marshall Fulp Sr. ’41 of Winston- 
Salem, on Jan. 10, 2005. He is survived by five chil- 
dren, six grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Malcolm D. Holt °41 of Woodstock, Ga., on 
Noy. 20, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Edith, and 
three children. 


William B. A. Culp B.D. ’42 of Charlotte, on Feb. 
22, 2005. He is survived by three children and four 
erandchildren. 


Clarence W. Wells °42 of Richmond, Va., on Feb. 
14, 2005. He is survived by a son, a daughter, two sis- 
ters, two grandchildren, and a nephew. 


W. Snowden Carter '43 of Baltimore, on Feb. 3, 
2005. He is survived by his wife, Margaret Lickle 
Cromwell; a daughter; two sons, including Bruce 
Richardson Carter 73; and 10 grandchildren. 


Shirley Nichols Ryan ’43 of Monmouth Beach, 
N.J., on Dec. 30, 2004. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Edward; three daughters, including Jill Ryan 
Bisogne 76; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


John A. Speziale ’43, J.D. 47 of Torrington, 
Conn., on Jan. 3, 2005. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; two children; two grandchildren; and several 
nieces and nephews. 


Robert D. Young 743 of Midlothian, Va., on March 
3, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Mary; three sons, 
including William A. Young ’72 and Thomas 
Andrew Young J.D. ’82; two daughters, including 
Carol Y. Umansky ’82; and seven grandchildren. 


Arthur Jay Bassell M.D. °44 of Deltona, Fla., on 


March 3, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Sybil; a 


son, Donald Polk Bassell '80; a daughter; and 
five grandchildren. 


William Gray Murray M.D. '44 of Greensboro, 
on Jan. 1, 2005. He is survived by a daughter, two 
SONS, a SISter, and tive grandchildren. 


Frances Crowe Oakes Sease ’44 of Harrison- 
burg, Va., on Feb. 14, 2005. She is survived by three 
sons and eight grandchildren. 


Richard P. Sexton M.D. '44 of Providence, R.1., 
on Jan. 23, 2005. He is survived by four children and 
16 grandchildren. 


Leigh Budge Allen °45 of Chapel Hill, on Jan. 
22, 2005. She is survived by two children, including 
Lyle M. Allen ff '75, and four grandchildren. 


Robert W. Bowman Jr. ’45 of York, Pa., on Feb. 
6, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Mary Manon; 
three sons; a daughter; a sister; 14 grandchildren; and 
six great-grandchildren. 


Everette Aaron Eckerd '45 of Mocksville, N.C., 
on Feb. 19, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; 
two daughters, including Camille Eckerd Lambe 
M.S.N. ’94; three grandchildren; and several nieces 
and nephews. 


Carol McCool Gibson ’45 of Columbus, N.C., 
on Aug. 16, 2004. 


Kathryn Harbison °45 of Myrtle Beach, S.C., on 
Jan. 3, 2005. 


Daniel L. Johnson "45 of Leland, Mich., on Feb. 
12, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Elise Smith; 
three children; four stepchildren; two brothers; four 
grandchildren; seven step-grandchildren; and nieces 
and nephews. 

Joseph Ralph Jolly Sr. B.D. ’45 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Dec. 5, 2004. He is survived by four children 
and numerous grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Edgar H. Nease Jr. 45, M.Div. ’48 of Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., on Oct. 18, 2004. He is survived by 
ason, Edgar H. Nease III 75. 


Celia Thompson Truesdale ’45 of Arlington, 
Va., on Feb. 21, 2005. She is survived by a son and 
a brother. 


Mary Gallagher White ’45 of Paradise, Utah. 


Daniel Howard Wolfe Jr. '45 of Charlotte, on Feb. 
29, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Jane Taylor; a 
sister; a brother; and a number of nieces and nephews. 


John L. Wooten °45, M.D. ’47 of Greenville, 
N.C., on Dec. 4, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Harriet; three sons, including Stephen Lamont 
Wooten 177, M.D.’81; a sister, Lillian Wooten 
Bland 749; a brother William I. Wooten Jr. '55; 
and many nieces and nephews, including William 
Wooten Bland ’s2. 


Royall Brandis A.M. ’47, Ph.D. ’53 of Lake Ridge, 
Va., on Jan. 30, 2005. 


Betty Stallings Fitzgerald 947 of Atlanta, on 
Jan. 24, 2005. She is survived by her husband, B. 
Davis Fitzgerald Jr., and several cousins. 


John B. Haskew Jr. B.D. ’47 of Birmingham, Ala, 
on Feb. 13, 2005. He is survived by two sons, three 
stepchildren, two siblings, and two grandchildren. 


Clyde Fennell Herring R.N. ’47, B.S.N. 47 of 
Oak Island, N.C., on Jan. 3, 2005. She is survived by 
a nephew. 

George C. Hoke B.S.C_E. ’47 of Hiddenite, N.C., 
on Jan. 17, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Alva 
Payne; four sons; a sister; six grandchildren; and a 
ereat-grandchild. 


B. Dan Holt B.S.E.E. ’47 of Greeneville, Tenn., on 
Jan. 5, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Henrietta; three 
sons; two sisters; two brothers; and five grandchildren. 


Thomas O. Lawton Jr. '47, J.D. ’50 of Summer- 
ville, S.C., on March 8, 2005. He is survived by his 
wife, Bess; a daughter, Margaret M. Lawton ’s3. 
two sons, including Angus Macauley Lawton 
84: and six grandchildren. 


Emory Jariel McKenzie Ph.D. ’47 of Ottawa, 
Kan., on March 8, 2005. He is survived by his wife, 
Harma; two children; and five grandchildren. 


Joseph L. Peyser 47 of South Bend, Ind., on 
Jan. 1, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Julia; two 
children, including Randy Peyser ’70; a sister; 
and three grandchildren, including Benjamin 
Randall Peyser ’97. 


Marshall T. Spears Jr. ’47 of Durham, on Dec. 20, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Sally McWhorter 
Spears 750; two daughters, including Susan 
Spears Nunn 776; two sons-in-law, including 
Alberto Grignolo 74; and five grandchildren, 
including Daniel McPherson Nunn ’01 and 
Leslie Christina Grignolo ’05. 


Ray F. Swink B.D. ’47 of Charlotte, on Feb. 15, 2005. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary Andrews; a daughter; 
two grandchildren; and several nieces and nephews. 


Gordon R. Walker B.S.M.E. ’47 of Burlington, 
N.C., on Dec. 25, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Speight; a daughter; a son; four sisters; a brother; 
four grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Guy M. Davenport Jr. ’48 of Lexington, Ky., 
on Jan. 4, 2005. He is survived by his longtime com- 
sanion, Bonnie Jean Cox, and a sister. 


Laura Nan Royer Draeger R.N. ’48, B.S.N. 48 
of Durham, on Jan. 19, 2005. She is survived by her 
30n, a sister-in-law, two grandsons, one niece, three 
iephews, and several grandnieces and grandnephews. 


Marion Owen Leonard ’48 of High Point, N.C., on 
Dec. 18, 2004. She is survived by her husband, 
dolland Braudis Leonard Jr. ’46; two daughters; a 
ister; six grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Theodore Jackson McGee Jr. M.D. ’48 of 
seale, Ala., on July 12, 2004. He is survived by his 
vife, Clara; two daughters; two sons; a sister; and 
even grandchildren. 


tichard P. Moorhouse 748 of Lafayette, La., on Jan. 
4, 2005. He is survived by two sons and a grandson. 


Nilliam B. Musselman 748 of Trenton, N.J., on 
sept. 18, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Doris Fern; 
wo children; a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Aary Elizabeth Hendricks Barnes 749 of 
inehurst, N.C., on Feb. 10, 2005. She is survived by 
hree children, including David Storey Barnes 
/4 and Robert A. Barnes '79, a stepsister; eight 
randchildren; and her aunt, Mary Duke Biddle 
rent Semans 739, LL.D. Hon. ’83. 


Ninfred N. Haynes M.E 749 of Savannah, Ga., 

n Feb. 17, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Jeanne; 
aree children; a sister; four grandchildren; and sever- 
I nieces and nephews. 

\lden G. Pearce LL.B. ’49 of Los Angeles, on Dec. 
D; 2004. He is survived by two sons and a grandson. 


jamuel Watson Gardner Jr. 50 of Charlotte, on 
eb. 19, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Ramona 
jhompson Gardner 751; four children; two siblings; 
our grandchildren; and many nieces and nephews. 


awrence K. Gessner 50 of Madison, N.J., on 
in. 16, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Ann M. 
‘onner; two children; and a brother. 
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Herbert G. Hipps '50 of High Point, N.C., on 
Dec. 24, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Virginia 
Haynes Hipps ‘50; a son; a daughter; a brother; 

i sister; seven grandchildren; and eight great-grand 
children 


Stanley R. Keyser A.M. '50 of Ottoman, Va., on 


Jan. 28, 2005. He is survived by two siblings 


Buchanan McMaster McKay M._1). ‘50 of 
Tuscon, Ariz., on Oct. 17, 2004. He is survived by 


two brothers and seven nieces and nephews. 


50 of Pierre, $.D., on 
2003. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; 


Ernest J. Pogany B.S.E.| 
Sept 30, 
two sons; one brother; one sister; four grandchildren; 
two step-grandchildren; five great-grandchildren; and 


four step great-grandchildren. 


Elwin Benjamin Autry B.S.M.E. 51 of 
Burlington, N.C., on Feb. 19, 2005. He is survived by 
a sister, a niece, and a nephew. 


John H. Christy Jr. 51, B.D. 54 of Lake Junaluska, 
N.C., on Jan. 13, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Joan 
Crowder; a daughter; three sons, including Mark 
Holmes Christy M.T.S. 90 and John Paul 
Christy M.Div. ’89; a son-in-law; three daughters- 
in-law, including Jamye Cartner Christy M.TS. 
89; a brother, Robert H. Christy '53; eight grand- 
children; an aunt; and many nieces and nephews, 


including Richard Fisher Christy ’81. 


Harriet Kane Dossett '51 of Johnson City, Tenn., on 
Jan. 13, 2005. She is survived by four children, a sister, 
six grandchildren, and several nieces and nephews. 


Myron L. Good Ph.D. ’51 of Long Island, N.Y., on 
Feb. 26, 1999. 


Daniel Durham Rhodes Ph.D. 51 of Davidson, 
N.C., on Jan. 31, 2005. He is survived by his wife, 
Ethel; six children; seven siblings; and four grand- 
children. 


Samuel E. Cannon’52 of Ayden, N.C., on Jan. 
13, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Bernice Brooks; 
a son; three daughters; a stepdaughter; and 10 grand- 
children. 


Floyd B. Cherry ’52 of Pine Level, N.C., on 
Feb. 22, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Edith; two 
children; a sister; six grandchildren; and one great- 
grandchild. 


John William Garrison B.D. ‘52 of Brasilia, 
Brazil, on Feb. 18, 2005. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; five children; one brother; and a sister. 


Michael R. Howard ’52, B.D. 56 of Pineville, 
N.C., on Feb. 4, 2005. He is survived by three chil- 
dren, including Judy Howard Tompkins ’78; a 
stepson; and five grandchildren. 


James Harold Pollock °52, M.D. 56 of Boynton 
Beach, Fla., on Dec. 18, 2004. He is survived by four 
children, including Elise Pollock Shankle ’79; a 
sister; and 10 grandchildren. 


Millard Winston Wester Jr. M.D. ’52 of 
Henderson, N.C., on Feb. 22, 2005. He is survived by 
his wife, Eleanor Clardy Wester ’48; three chil- 
dren; two brothers, including Thaddeus B. 
Wester 46, M.D. ’51; and one sister-in-law, 
Marion L. Glover Wester ’50; seven grandchil- 
dren, including Tracy Elizabeth Wester '04: five 
step-grandchildren; and eight great-grandchildren. 
Matt Cleveland Harper Jr. M.D. °53 of 
Kinston, N.C., on Jan. 20, 2005. He is survived by 
longtime friend Terry Connor, a sister, three nieces, 


and a nephew. 


Fred W. Schoonmaker '53 of Bozeman, Mont., 
on Jan. 6, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Jan; six 
children; and fourteen grandchildren. 
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Thomas B. Watt Jr. M.D. 53 of Montgomery, 
Texas, on Feb, 9, 2005. He is survived by his wife, 
Anne Louise; six children; 27 grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Ann Copeland Deffler ‘54 of Boonton, N.J., on 
Oct. 14, 2004. She is survived by three children, a 
SISter, and numerous grandc¢ hildren. 


Janice Clark Moffitt '54 of Hilton Head Island, 
S.C., on Jan. 18, 2005. She is survived by a son; a sis- 
ter, Joyce Clark Johnson '54; a grandson; and 


four nieces. 


Esther Mae Swinehart B.S.N.Ed. ‘54 of Middle- 
town, Ohio, on Aug. 27, 2003. She is survived by a 
friend, Mona Carroll. 


Marcia Parker Wheeler Jr. 54 of Oakton, Va., 
on March 7, 2005. She is survived by her husband, 
William; two children; and three grandchildren. 


William George Harrington A.M. '55 of 
Greenwich, Conn., on Nov. 8, 2000. 


George Johnstone III '55 of Pasadena, Calif., 
on Jan. 7, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Helga; 
two children; a sister; and three grandsons. 


John Earle Patrick 55 of Dallas on Jan. 3, 2005. 
He is survived by his two daughters, a son, a brother, 
a sister, and six grandchildren. 


Robert G. Burrell 56 of Cincinnati, on Dec. 21, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Joan; two daughters; 
and two grandchildren. 


Harvey Samuel Halberstadter '57 of Monterey, 
Calif., on Dec. 1, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Rosalyn Siegel; a daughter; a brother, Stanford Ira 
Halberstadter LL.B. 55; anda cousin, Joel 
Steven Goldberg 74, M.D. ’78. 


Thomas W. Madren B.D. ’57 of Lexington, N.C., 
on Jan. 24, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Patsy Fuller; 
four children; two brothers; and three grandchildren. 


Harold Clayton Ervine B.S.C_E. 58 of 
Tunkhannock, Pa., on Jan. 9, 2005. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary Joan Tompkins; two children; and 
two grandchildren. 


David E. Van Vleet '58 of Durham, on Jan. 8, 
2005. He is survived by his wife, Norma Husted; two 
sons; a brother; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Harrison K. Chauncey Jr. J.D. 59 of West 

Palm Beach, Fla., on Dec. 24, 2004. He is survived by 
his wife, Constance Shields; four children; and five 
grandchildren. 


Caroline Stewart Hornady ’59 of Redding, Conn., 
on Oct. 16, 2004. She is survived by her husband, John; 
three children; a sister; and four granddaughters. 


William Benjamin Day Jr. M.Div. 60 of 
Manassas, Va., on Jan. 24, 2005. He is survived by 
his wife, Margie Elliot; a daughter; a sister; and 

a brother. 


Donald K. Easterly LL.B. 60 of Rochester, 
N.Y., on Dec. 21, 2004. He is survived by his wife, 
Ute; two sons; a brother; an uncle; three nephews; 
and several cousins. 


John L. Emlet ’61, M.D. ’65 of Manila, Ark., on 
Feb. 3, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Deborah Half 
acre; ason, James Logan Emlet ’89; a daughter; 
two stepsons; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Julia Stevens Gregg ’61 of Cincinnati on 
Aug. 29, 2006. She is survived by two siblings, two 
nieces, two nephews, and one grand-niece. 


Sally Pierce Hall ’61 of Charlotte, on Jan. 12, 2005. 


She is survived by her husband, Joseph Kirkland Hall 
III; three children; two sisters; and two grandsons. 


Jeannine Gayle Nichols B.S.N. '61 of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., on Jan. 7, 2005. She is survived by 
her husband, Edward; two daughters; four brothers; 
and 13 nieces and nephews. 


Linda Panik BeMiller ’62 of Anacortes, Wash., 
and Green Valley, Ariz., on Jan. 17, 2005. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, David L. BeMiller M.D. 


62; three sons; a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Betty Thompson Quick M.Ed. ’62 of Apex, 
N.C., on Feb. 22, 2005. She is survived by four chil- 
dren, a sister, four grandchildren, four great-grand- 
children, and several nieces and nephews. 


George Thomas Rogers B.S.E.E. 62 of Rock- 
bridge County, Va., on Jan. 12, 2005. He is survived 
by his wife, Judith Morath; two children; and a sister. 


Paul E. Bell Jr. '63 of Fort Wayne, Ind., on Oct. 7, 
2003. He is survived by his wife, Linda Kay; two chil- 
dren; his mother; and three grandchildren. 


Robert Charles Brooks Ph.D. ’65 of Punta 
Gorda, Fla., on Dec. 24, 2004. He is survived by his 
wife, Betty; a sister; and one nephew. 


Gladys Carleton Clarke M.S.N. ’65 of Thomas- 
ville, Ala., on Aug. 1, 1998. 


John G. Powell M.D. ’65 of Lynchburg, Va., on 
Jan. 19, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Christie 
Cox; three sons; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Harold Latham Tyler Ed.D. ’65 of Bath, N.C., on 
March 7, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Frances; 
four children; four grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


T. Stanley Coble III '66 of Jamestown, N.C., on 
Jan. 12, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Jacqueline; three children; his mother, Hilda Lee 
Sally Coble ’37; two sisters, Ann Coble 
Stallings 63, M.Ed. ’66, D.Ed. ’69 and Nancy 
Coble Damon "71; a brother; and two grandchil- 
dren, including Matthew Thomas Coble 91. 


Steven G. Rodin ’66 of Petaluma, Calif., on Dec. 
18, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Roberta Ryan; a 
son; a stepdaughter; his mother; and a brother. 


William C. Horn ’68 of Geneva, IIl., on Jan. 18, 
2005. He is survived by his wife, Betty; three chil- 
dren; and five grandchildren. 


Michael Anderson Roberts Jr. ’68 of Houston, 
on Aug. 12, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Mary Jo. 
three children; his father; two sisters; a niece; and 
three stepsons. 


George N. Corey '69 of Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 
25, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Georgeann; a 
son, Michael Lee Corey 05; his mother; two 
sisters; a brother; and seven nieces and nephews. 


Joseph A. Levine '69 of Lynchburg, Va., on Jan. 
25, 2005. He is survived by two children; a brother, 
Robert S. Levine ’68; and a sister. 


Richard Michael Johnson A.M. 772 of Yuma, 
Ariz., on March 8, 2005. He is survived by his 
parents, three siblings, two nephews, and five nieces. 


Charlotte O’Cain White °74 of Shipman, Va., 
on Dec. 27, 2001. She is survived by her husband, 
K. Preston White Jr. B.S.E.’70, M.S. 72, Ph.D. 


’76; a son; and four sisters. 


Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering and Materials Science Jones 
Phillip L. Jones died June 24 at Duke Medical Cente 
after a brief battle with cancer. He was 56. 

Jones earned a bachelor of science degree from the 
Materials Department of Engineering and Applied 
Science at the University of California-Los Angeles 
in 1971, an M.S. degree in 1973, and a Ph.D. in 


1977. He joined Duke in 1977 as an assistant profes- 
sor in mechanical engineering after completing a 
postdoctoral fellowship at UCLA. His research 
focused on the emerging field of positron annihila- 
tion as a method of characterizing the microstructure 
of solid materials. Jones contributed to the develop- 
ment of various nondestructive characterization 
techniques during his career. He was promoted to 
associate professor in 1984. 
Dedicated to education and teaching, Jones 
received a Faculty Service Award from the School 
of Engineering in 1985. He accepted, in 1999, the 
position of associate dean for education, supporting 
curriculum development and student affairs for the 
renamed Pratt School of Engineering. He served in 
this capacity until 2003, when he became the direc- 
tor of undergraduate studies for the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering and Materials Science. 
“Phil’s enthusiasm and affection for students was 
genuine, and reflected back by his students,” said 
Kenneth Hall, chair of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering and Materials Science. “He was held in 
high regard by his students as an excellent instructor 
—knowledgeable, fair, enthusiastic, and caring.” 
With his trademark Hawaiian shirt and easy smile, 
Jones was a warm, compassionate individual who was 
loved by students and parents alike. 
Jones was a member of the American Society for 
Metals, American Institute of Metallurgical En- 
gineers, Materials Research Society, Pi Tau Sigma, 
‘Mechanical Failures Prevention Group, and Sigma Xi. 
In honor of his teaching, service, and research, 
the Pratt School has established the Phillip L. Jones 
Fellowship. The fellowship will be awarded to students 
in all fields of engineering, with particular considera- 
tion given to those students pursuing studies in the 
fields of materials and photonics. 
Jones is survived by his wife, Carolyn; his son, 
Garrett Jones B.S.M.E. ’05; and his daughter, 
Allison. 


Margaret Rose Knight Sanford 

Mrs. Sanford, an avid philanthropist and patron of 
the arts, died August 26 at Duke University Hospital. 
She was 88. 

A native of Hopkinsville, Ky., Mrs. Sanford came 
to UNC-Chapel Hill to study drama at Playmakers 
Theatre, graduating with a degree in English. 

She married Terry Sanford in 1942. While he 
‘ought as a paratrooper in Europe, Margaret Rose 

orked as a teacher. When he came home in 1945, 
che couple moved into an apartment on North 
Street in Chapel Hill. As Terry Sanford climbed 
‘through the ranks of the state’s Democratic Party, 
nis wife quickly became a political asset, charming 
dotential supporters and filling in as an entertaining 
stump speaker. 
| Mrs. Sanford was an integral part of her husband’s 
tuccess as Duke president from 1969 to 1985, North 
Zarolina governor from 1961 to 1965, and U.S. 
enator from 1986 to 1992. She served on various 
boards, including those of the N.C. Symphony and 
gast Carolina University. 

“We are all aware of Terry Sanford’s many contri- 


| 
| 
yutions to Duke, the state of North Carolina, and the 


country,” said President Richard H. Brodhead. “But 

s the late Duke Provost Thomas Langford said at 
enator Sanford’s funeral in 1998, ‘To recall Terry is 

o recall Margaret Rose. You really cannot think of 
ne without the other.’ He went on to describe her as 
‘helpmate, faithful, patient, supportive, creator of 
lationships, sharer of hopes, constructive critic, 
ompanion—all of these and more.’” 

Mts. Sanford loved books and flowers. She started 
library at the governor's mansion and planted a rose 
den on its grounds. 

She is survived by a daughter, Elizabeth K. Sanford, 

nd a son, James Terry Sanford Jr. 


Classifieds 





ACCOMMODATIONS 





Bald Head Island, NC: Luxury beachfront 

homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. 
Golf, fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 
or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com 


or call (800) 680-8322. 


Sanibel Island, FL: Beautiful Gulf front penthouse 
condo. Two bedrooms/ two baths. Booking for 
2007. pfrickey@adelphia.net. (315) 685-6741. 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 


Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas5@comceast.net. 


Fripp Island SC: Gated sea island resort. Swimming, 
golf, boating, fishing. Ocean front with inlet and 
marsh views. 4 bedrooms with fully equipped 
kitchen. Guest access to beach club, pools, and 


restaurants. (704) 333-5400. 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, 
vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. 


(609) 924-4332. jcuad@aol.com. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage 5 BR/3B $3,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, 
soundfront $3,850/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,050/wk 


Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,050/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


Tuscan Hills: As seen in Architectural Digest 
(September 2002), beautifully restored 17th-century 
terraced compound in six-acre olive grove, over- 
looking Lucca. 5 bedrooms, 5 baths, spectacular 
views from terraces, pool. English-speaking staff. 


(978) 443-8264. villacampitino@yahoo.com. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comeast.net. 


Breckenridge, CO: Eight bedroom home, walk 
to town, free shuttle to slopes. Perfect for multi- 


family gatherings. rkrproperties@comcast.net or 
vrbo.com #64920. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net. 


Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


FOR SALE 





Best Florida Homes: Buyer’s agent (Duke grad) 
will help you buy the best home in central or 
coastal Florida. We represent the buyer ONLY, 
never the seller, ensuring purchase on YOUR terms. 


(407) 341-6615. www.BestFloridaHomes.com. 


Grand Estate in Person County: Must see to ap- 
preciate. 6 bedrooms, 3 full baths, and 2 1/2 baths. 
15 acres of land to roam offer privacy you can’t find 
anywhere else. Stunning architectural detail. 


zrash49958@aol.com. (336) 597-2860. 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 


North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 


Ponte Vedra, Fla: Sale or rent, exclusive beach, 
north Fla. Two bedroom condo near Sawgrass golf. 
Pool, clubhouse. Great value. Duke owner. 


HHjbch@aol.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Executive Coaching: Certified coach/Duke alum. 
Practical strategies for success. Debby Stone, 

JD, CPCC; InterVision Group, LLC; 
www.intervisiongroup.com; (770) 569-8115. 


Professional Expert Travel Services: 

All Locations, Specializing in Group Travel, 
Weekend Getaways, Spring Breaks, Holiday Trips, 
Discount Cruises. Owned by Duke Alum!!! Call 
Dawn (800) 645-7905. dawnstravel@bellsouth.net. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 95,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the phone, 
except by fax. Be sure to include credit card number, 
expiration date, name, address, and phone. 


Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in late December; March-April issue: January 1, 
mails in late February; May-June issue: March 1, 
mails in late April; July-August issue, May 1, 

mails in late June; September-October issue: July 1, 
mails in late August; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in late October. 


Please specify issues in which ad should appear. 
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Inder the Gargoyle 


Drinking Noir 


By ELLIOTT WOLF 


etting Duke students to dress in their 
Sunday best and attend a party in 
droves is a relatively easy thing to 
do. It requires a university art muse- 
um, a popular student jazz ensemble, trays of 
“mini chicken biscuits with roasted garlic 
aioli,” and a well-stocked cash bar. Oh, and 
don’t forget the company of President Brod- 
head, other top administrators, and more 
than a thousand of your closest friends. 

On a recent Thursday night, 1,500 of us 
boarded East-West buses and pulled the 
“stop” cord at the intersection of Campus 
Drive and Anderson Street for 
just that medley of consum- 
ables, companions, and atmos- 
phere. Our destination: the 
Nasher Museum of Art. The 
occasion: the Nasher Noir party, 
planned by the Nasher Mu- 
seum Student Advisory Board. 
That night, students joined 
administrators and faculty and 
staff members to party amidst 
the eclectic collections of the 
Nasher Museum. 

Nasher Noir had all of the 
trappings of an art opening in 
New York, but it took place at 
the heart of Duke’s campus. It 
was extolled in five articles in The Chronicle 
over the next several days, one of which 
was entitled simply “More Noir!” And be- 
yond its unprecedented turnout and rave 
reviews, Nasher Noir had an important 
ancillary effect on the Duke community. 

For one night, the classy environment of 
the Nasher Museum displaced off-campus 
clubs and on-campus housing sections as 
the hub of Duke social life. The Chronicle’s 
editorial board said the Noir demonstrated 
“that it is possible to hold events open to 
undergraduate students without the fear of 
irresponsible binge drinking and destruc- 
tion,” and, indeed, no one went to the hos- 
pital emergency room. (The event included 
a cash bar and free alcohol for seniors.) 

As Duke takes a hard look at itself in the 
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For one night, the 
classy environment 
of the Nasher 
Museum displaced 
off-campus clubs 
and on-campus 
housing sections 
as the hub of Duke 
social life. 


wake of the events of last spring, the char- 
acteristics of events like the Noir that make 
them both popular and positive are espe- 
cially pertinent. What made Nasher Noir so 
successful was not any exorbitant amount of 
planning, money, and publicity that went 
into it. What made it successful was the fact 
that it fit the model of many other success- 
ful events, including President Brodhead’s 
Homecoming Ball, jazz concerts at the 
Mary Lou Williams Center for Black Cul- 
ture, and socials hosted by the Pratt School 
of Engineering, among others. Their main 
attractions are programming and other fea- 
tures that appeal directly to students; if 
alcohol is present, its purpose is to supple- 
ment the event, not define it. 

Unfortunately, the regular 
events associated with Greek 
organizations and selective 
living groups that currently 
dominate the social scene are 
quite different: They often 
revolve around the excessive 
consumption of cheap alco- 
hol, and attendees imbibe ac- 
cordingly. It is unreasonable 
to eliminate these events out- 
right, but many of us, includ- 
ing many fraternity and se- 
lective-living group members, 
want something better. We 
want our drinking noir. 

Consequently, shifting the 
focus of social events at Duke away from 
alcohol (while not necessarily ridding them 
of it) has great potential to improve the stu- 
dent experience and elevate our “campus cul- 
ture” at the same time. It might involve 
(among other things): 

Creating more venues on campus for student 
groups to host social events featuring entertain- 
ment, food, and (yes) alcohol if so desired, sim- 
ilar to venues that exist off campus. This would 
improve the diversity of on-campus events 
by allowing student organizations that do 
not have housing sections to host events, 
and provide outlets for legal, responsible 
drinking on campus. (The Hideaway was 
closed in 2001, and nothing has taken its 
place.) 

Increasing the number and quality of stu- 





dent-driven arts events, particularly those 
occurring on nights and weekends. This could 
be accomplished by augmenting the funds 
that support student-group programming or 
by directly funding concerts, speakers, and 
non-alcohol-centered social events (a la 
Nasher Noir) that could play a more promi- 
nent role in the on-campus social scene. 

Engaging Greek and other organizations and 
providing them with additional resources to 
diversify their existing events. Making existing 
social events fit a more positive model does 
not involve restricting them in any way, on- 
ly augmenting them to include high-quality 
programming, decorations, and other ele- 
ments that will shift their focus away from 
drinking. 

Supporting worthwhile alternative activities 
that could fill students’ free time. Students 
have suggested to me that we build every- 
thing from a mini-golf course in the Duke 
Gardens to a climbing wall in Wilson Rec- 
reation Center. The possibilities are end- 
less, and it is likely that the more time stu- 
dents spend in extracurricular or academic 
activities, the less time they spend partying. 

In Duke terms, these ideas would be fairly 
inexpensive to implement; the money spent 
on the new West Campus Plaza, for exam- 
ple, could fund a Nasher Noir every week- 
end during the school year for the next fif- 
teen years. Such inexpensive provisions 
should be undertaken simply for their posi- 
tive effects on the undergraduate experi- 
ence. They also happen to be some of the 
most effective ways of promoting a safer stu 
dent social life and positively influencing 
the culture of the university. 


Wolf ’08 is president of the Duke Student 
Government and a member of the Campus 
Culture Initiative. 





APRIL 13-15, 2007 
Recapture the fun, the friends, and 
the magic of your Duke experience 


Reunions 2007 offers something for everyone. From educational seminars to class parties, tours 
and performance events to sports clinics, we've got a great reunion weekend in store for you 


Duke reunions begins online at www.DukeReunions.com 


Start making your plans now! Click on your class year for travel and lodging options. You'll also 
want to see what folks have been doing lately, so be sure to check out the CLASS NOTES page and 
add your own. And don’t forget to add your name to the list of classmates planning to attend 


REUNIONS 2007 — RECAPTURE YOUR DUKE THIS APRIL. 
Brought to you by the Duke Alumni Association 
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Visit our web site for the most up-to-date information. 


www.DukeDEI.org 


The Directors’ Education Institute at Duke University 
is an ISS-accredited, intensive and innovative two-day 
program developed by the Global Capital Markets 


Center (GCMC) with the support of the New York Stock 
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Exchange to address the continuing developments in Delphi Corp. Chairman and CEO Robert 


corporate governance. This program is designed for 
board chairs, corporate directors and senior executive 


officers of publicly traded conipanies. Through the 


¢ The Role of Directors 
in Strategic Planning 


and Risk Oversight 
examination of topical issues and emerging best * Director Liability 


and D&O Insurance 


practices, participants will receive substantive instruction 


¢ Challenges Facing 
on the latest corporate governance matters impacting Compensation Committee: 


publicly listed companies and board members.  |MAeli@@elutiiiat toe Ulric 
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Succession Planning 


With insight from leading executives, corporate ¢ What Directors Must Kno\ 
About Financial Reporting 


directors, policymakers, and experts from the legal 
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and financial services industries, along with academic 
authorities from The Fuqua School of Business and 
Duke Law School, the Directors’ Education Ins! + 
teaches participants how to develop a frame\ 


for making informed board decisions and exe 
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